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THE ^^^':f 

CLASSICAL JOURNAi-/^2^ 

SEPTEMBER, 1821. 

ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. 

Part ^ .^Continued from No. XLVI. p. 341.] 

Section VII. — Origin of Oracles. 

It seems necessary that some notice sbould be taken of 
another subject, from its intimate connexion with the history of 
Ihe ancient Idokti^ — ^^ the Origin of OraiilM among the Heathen 
^Nations.'' 1 donot^mah to enforce lajr- opianon aa entirely cor- 
vecty yet I cannot but think it is as well supported by internal 
efidence^ as the^fenerality of those portions wUcfa are not Mmr- 
ranted by direct testimony. 

The Levitical law was not a collection of arbitrary and posi- 
tive enactments, which were imposed for the first time by Moses^ 
and the greater part of which had been utterly unknown before ; 
it was a renewal of the patriarchal rituilt and worship, with siich 
changes, omissions^ and additions, as were suited to the circilm- 
stances of the tribes of Israel, on their leaving Egypt and com- 
BaeQeiog their wanderings in the wilderness: A minute resdn- 
Uance^ or more j^perly an entire coincidence, is proved to have 
ej[isted in many respects between the Patriarchal and Levitical 
ritual mad vaairabi^,'by every proof and testimony' which can 
possibly be collected on the subject. Our best divines are, I 
believe, unanimous on the point. There has ever existed a' 
wondbrful similarity between the customs of those natliMia, who'> 
pretend to great antiquity, the religtous c6dte of the JewiA law- 
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2 On the Origiuy ProgreiSf 

giver^ and the early patriarchal notions. Such books as Border's 
Oriettta)<3U8toms; n«rtti^'|iObsei^atlon^;.Ward'&Hiltof| c^ 
Hin^o9y 8cc. &c. abou'ha with Aie ihost tlmple confirmation of 
this fact. To mention .only.^a, few out of many, the Hindoos 
give pernEiission to a hutbaod to marry a Second wife, if the first 
prove barren ; wives are chosen from the branches of their own 
families who may^ A^i^^ a^djaifttee^ i[^her (ban from among 
strainers, with wliom tney may have contracted habits of friend- 
ship; a. goat is frequently, peripitted to run wild, us if coase* 
cmted ; the first-born are often devoted to their gods. The 
Hindoo laws relating to personal. cleanliness are nearly, some- 
times exactly^ similar to tbo^e prescribed by Moses. Lake the 
He^w Na^aritesi tb^ -HindooQ offer their hair; and niM|) 
om^f miilor, as well as more in^portant coincidences, may be 
added. Stronger evidence than 4bese instances^ afford, to prove 
the early identity between the Patriarchal and Moaeic Religion, 
is found in the smgular fact, that the ancient Egyptians had so 
many ^^ptmenta jaofoog them similar to those ^^terwards ap- 
pointed by Mose^ ; somany indeed, that Dr.^ Spencer wrote hi^ 
celebrated treatise De Legibite Hebraeorum, to prove tliat the 
Israelites bon;owed froQi the Egyptiai^:,! need not observe that 
Spencer's rea^Jsohing has been long known to be fallacious. Uiv- 
W tpojherQ ^erf^^sgme decidcKl rjesemblaoee between t the Pa^ 
tf^jFC^ |eligi0iV'jai^,tbe wocsbip pf theaui^QMding idolatrottv 
iW^m»P^ what::'f )(|ioii(Qv principle pf. the iiuoian mind,!' tc^ 
uie ,tbe cel^^t^H^s(preMioA.af. Mc* Giki^mh ««« we aoeoniti 
^9^ tbe<fr^Mept lapses /(>f |h^; Jews into idcteti;|K ? Even ioyiie^ 
<i¥i^]fvMt§r ,tl^.4eUyerAnce fypm t|ie Red Sea, when tfiat.most 
stupendous miracle, the parting of the waters, was still fresh tm 
thtiriBfiinory, ^e, find they, complied with/the invitations ^f Jhe 
first idqls^ouft tfib^ theyxiinije^near^ and sacrificed to.Baal Meon; 
To express his: .abhorreqce of jjieir crime, Moses changed- 
^ej^yprd into Bp?l P^r ; nqd JMj. Faber baa. certainly: givem 
us a vaQs% ij^g^v^s solution pf the reason^A^hich influeno^ the» 
newly, delivered (sraelij^e? to comply with this worship*. He pravek 
that the tradn^nal religipn wa9 the sa^ie, and the Jewswere^ 
only led to comply with the idpletrous addit^i^.which had^been 
i|)ade tp i\\^ priginal patriarobal ritual, in conseqacncevof tbeir> 
HP^e\ngl^ opinipn with |he idolaters, on the several points of> 
faith, comm^MB /u>, hptb j-eligions., I shall doaelkis 4>anign^' 
\yjtb one ^cidttiopalpcPpf,vdediiced from the narrative of Lieuie^- 
i\SBt*Cohmel. Fitm^r^HK^. The plan, of the temple of Solo-' 
mon was the safoe iM that of the Tabjeroacie ia the wilderness.: 
In 1^ progress through ipdia, Xieutenant^CoLonel Fitzdarence 
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and^I3^6cUm of Idoldtr^.^ S 

cain^ lo the unmense tempfe of Ke}'Ias; and frorai thedescrip^ 
tiofi lu^ihas ^ven«vfiit> it Mris tmclouUfedly formed ontbe very 
same pbitb whiebl^htfoot ha^|iroved u-itb bis profouDAteaj^vme 
lo b^ve^ been the plan oi tbe tbniple at Jerdsiileai^ Tbe tcfnpM 
at KejSat bas been disserted for age» * its origin i» imknowh 
ei^n to the natives, it is only known to bave- ijcisted frotn ib6 
most^remote imti^tyy and to^lmve once b^en tb^ objeet d# great 
veneration tkb^gb the whole of Itidk. Its ^^ttent^ 'and grandeur] 
pmve that it must haVe beto a national work. It was dthep 
biiilt b^fo^epr after the temple at Jerusalem ; if after, we should 
certttkdy haris ^ome records of '^it ; if befok^, as is most iilMly; 
it was formed^ after tbe plafi of thetabemabley and tbe pkm'miiit 
hare bcen^ klldwn therefore to other nuttons' beaides tbe H^-*- 
brew»« ' _ * 

It >Kill now be asl^^ \4'hftt is the connexion bet«ireen these 
desultory remd)te and tbe origin of the beiithen Oracles. If 
there wafs SBdr a€(^h)cidence faKBtweeb%e^obief ^ircumstauces of 
the Lerttk^l and Patriarchal ritual oti the vne band ; and; be^ 
tweedk^ie'origihirl ctistoins of the early n&tioiis/aifid uncorrupVed 
patriarehism oh tbeoth^; it will necessarily foUoii^y that it iit 
possiUe, and probable, tbat the peeuliarcfiaraeterlstic of the 
ancient retigiow of the JeWs ^as ootnbioir also ta the religioh 
of the Patriarchs, and known therefore in the firet ages among 
die piitjiitt^e settlements of mankind. Oracular responses Were 
evidently ddirered in some mysterious manner from the adyta, 
tbe penetralia, or tbe4oi|y of holies^ i^oih^^the't^mple at Jeru<« 
salem and the tabernacle in the wilderness. Tiie Patriarchal 
worshippers tjdoi a? is repeatedly related in the bpok of JGenesis, 
are said to have gone to enquire of the Lord, that is, to consult 
A^ <RlacIe, in the appointed way, ill theiir mvn placets of Worship. 
Thus Rfebekah (Gen. xxV. 2£.) went to ehquire of the Lord ; 
and the Lord said to her, &c. : the answer was a prophecy of 
tbe futiMe destiny of her children. In what manner the oracula^ 
responses were given, we cannot certainly tell : .divines- have 
enumerated several modes in which God imparted his will to 
mankind in the early ages of uncorrupled truth ; and it is cer^^ 
tain that the knowledge of Religieif, while men were stHl few> 
must bave been universal \ and that so. long^a^th^y continued to 
preserve thfeT faith of Noah, to whatever part of 'the globe they 
might have fetircd^rt)m Nachshevan, there, accordhig to his pro* 
ihfee,theGod.Df Jletektion would be with thfem. Wherever the 
respective fatiiilt^ of ihiersoiisof Noah proceeded they carried 
t«itb ^ettl tbe useful antd innocent memorials of therdeluge> imd 
jtoef ih'fiditfolnf ^lid religfcii^^f^lieir afi^estbfsTi x\kf wo.uld es- 
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4 On the Origin^ Progress^ 

tablish also their respective places of worship in gr6ve$> on hUh, 
in caverns, or in plains. They would for a time worship the tme 
God. So long as they preserved the purity of their faith, oracu- 
lar responses would be given ; and though these tokens of the 
cfivine presence would be withdrawn as they gradually became 
infected with the corruptions of the encroaching idolatry ; the 
veneration for the places where these oracular responses had 
Ibeen delivered would remain for ages. It would be perverted, 
as indeed it uniformly was perverted, to the purposes of priestr* 
craft ; but the impression would not be eptirely lost, till the tight 
of reason, rekindled by the renewed revelation, had exposed 
the absurdity, and silenced the pretensions of the imposture. 
All this appears so very theoretical, that it ought to be rejected 
by every sober-minded reader, unless the whole hypothesis shall 
appear to be confirmed by undoubted facts. 

The Oracle of Dodona was the most celebrated in all Greece. 
Though the testimony of Herodotus is not of much value on 
this point, both on account of the late period in which he flourish^ 
ed, and the very contradictory and absurd tales which he so 
gravely relates, and which were evidently of later origin; yet' 
Homer and Hesiod mention Dodona, as a sacred place, having 
its holy grove. Sec. 8cc. Hesychius tells us, it was once called 
Hella: it seems to have been venerated from the earliest ages, 
and its oracle was consulted, it is said, before any temple was 
built. Though ibe exact situation of Dodona is not known, 
some placing it in Thessaly, others in Epirus,l%esprotia,&c« 8cc«, 
yet it i^ generally acknowledged to have been in the northern 
part of Greece, and to have been consecrated to Dodonsean • 
Jove. 

I refer to the learned Joseph Mede, book i. Disc. 50., to the 
writers collected in Poole's Synopsis, to Bochart, and others, to' 
prove that Dodonim the son of Javan, the son of Japhet, estab- 
lished his family in that part of Greece. Though Mr. Faber 
has wrought up all his materials with, great ingenuity into 
one magnificent theory, yet the very perfection to which he has 
brought his hypothesis, is with me one chief reason for suspect- 
ing the solidity of sotoe part of the structure. A systepaatising 
spmt, says Sir Wm. Jones, is not friendly to the discovery of truth* 
Mr. Faber would take the whole of the families of the som of Noah 
to Shinar, and thence disperse them. I canubt but tbtnk with 
Mede, Sheringham, Sulpicius Severus, and a long list x)f others, 
that mankind dispersed quietly to their respective settlements, 
tl^at Podanim tibe son of Noah, of whom we are now more par- 
ticularly speaking, retired lo the north of Greece ; and there 
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and Decline of Idolatry. 4 

eltebluhed tbe Patriarchal religion^ and worshipped the true 
6od ; and possibly^ at least during his own life^ oracular responds 
were given in tbe mode appointed in those earl^ ages by the 

?'ver of Revelation. His descendants relapsed into idolatry, 
he oracle ceased ; the place was venerated ; interested men 
perverted that veneration to their own purposes ; till accident, 
or revolution, or the increase of knowledge, overthrow the whole 
system of priestcraft and deception. 

We might trace tbe early histories of the oracles of Delphi, 
Aniphiaraus, Ammon, Trophonius, and others; and' through 
the corruptions of subsequent ages we should undoubtedly find 
the remnant of the pure Fatriarchs|l religion, however afterwards 
cprrupted and perverted. 

The history of Micah, as related in the book of Judges, ap- 
pears to be a complete history of the manner in which these ora- 
cles were established by the heads of families and tribes. No 
religion was properly established and enforced, because tHe se- 
'veral tribes had opt taken possession of their appointed homes, 
Micah therefore resolved to set up a place of worship in his own 
house. He made bis son, (the interpreters say his eldest son,) a 
priest^ and united with the worship of Jehovah, the veneration of 
graven images. The tabernacle, or chapel, or place set apart for 
worship, was made on the plan of the tabernacle at Shiloh. He 
consulted the Teraphim, and an enigmatical answer was returned. 
Wemay justly conclude, diatas the giverof Revelation was pleased 
to communicate his will to man in those ages, by oracular responses, 
the answer which ^icah woufd tfave received, if his worship 
had been pure, would have been decided, and directory. There is 
a mystery and difficulty in the whole history, which I am anxious* 
to see entirely solved. Hie Danites consult the Oracle. Micah 
had engaged a Levite to take place of his son : this priest returns 
to. the consulters an ambiguous answer, of the, very precise 
nature which the heathen oracles were accustomed to retUiti. 
We ma^ justly suppose, that the Levite deceived ihe Danites,' 
by fabncating an answer of this nature. On their return from 
the expedition in which they were then engaged, they stole the 
Teraphlm, and other images^ and established idolati^ in theii* 
tribe. 

This narrative seems to contain a complete history of the 
probable manner in which the Oracles were first established. 
A, private individual, who had not' entirely lost the knowledge of 
the true God, but who was partly, through apparent ignbranci^i 
contaminated with the sufrounding idolatry, establishes , a wor-' 
fhip,^which combines both truth and error ; founded on, though 
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6 On ifhOrigifh Fr^gren^ 

not' entirdy co^palible wkh, the brigiaa) religioli 'of' iia 
fathers.. The learned Spencer (in bis treatise DeUfim ei 
Tbummfaa) supposes the Tisrapfaiai of Micah to have .been the 
exact I'eisemblance^ of die Urim and Thiioiiiiim used in, 4he 
tabernacle of Shiloh : this is doubtful ; but k u oertaiu 4bat 
>rhen Micah set up the graven: inlages, he did not imeiidilo 
offend J diovah. This tabemade and oracle^ establishedttby 
Micah^ is forcibly taken away 4 and wds adopted by atwbokt 
tribe, as their' chief (ikice of :Woin(hip« So, it is reasonable, to 
suppose, ^the oracles otf the Heathen iirere set up; the^ united 
true PatriarchisA); with ioeipieni; Idolatry : they gave oracukur 
responses, because these vrf^e-tommoti to the places of worship 
appointed by Jehovah ; and Priestcraft contiaued^ is a corrupt 
stfUe^ whaf.iilid firighmlly betaiAhficrit^rioo, and peculiar <d»^ 
racteristio, of unoointamiDated Patrmrchisoi. 



Sbction VIIL — Ongin of Pride of Rank. 

• i know.that I %ball indeed be deemed fanciful if Imerejy hint 
at the possible origin of: ano^r strange peculiarilyia Ihe bisr 
tory of the hurpao ilace i the ^gin of (Nride of raab Ttm 
tables .oif; pedigree were car^uUy preserved among the Jews^ 
that th&^ine in which the Messiah was to deKtnd might be 
kept dtslbet ; and tkel ^enealpgy of the Priests be i«oc^rded> . to 
prevent ^ ibtmsion <^f improper peraons intone saepad office* 
The tables of pedigree vrereliaoded do^ from the begiiuiing ; 
and estbec in traditiota, qt^iti Mlers^ must bive been pfeserved 
amongthe Patrialrehs. Tbe^fireft beginnings of idokiH^ were, an 
«ttefii|)t.tD set aside the acknowkijged line of tbefaUne Mea* 
siah« . Nimrod assumed the tide of '^ tbe S6n;" astomkig 
most p^oliftbly, as Mr* Faber with much ingenuity has attempt? 
ed to prove, the name end office of their expected Meawb. 
To effdcl* diis, he must bate been sib^ to make out some title 
'froaa bis descent, which was from Ham the eldest son of N^iak; 
who according to the usual customs of the Patriarchs would 
have ii^erited the birth* right ; oqe of the privileges, of which 
was, to be the progenitor of the branch from wbtdi one parent 
efthe^ Messiah wa^ to descend. The Patriafchsr esteemed that 
line of descent to be the most noble, from which the Mes8ial| 
was to be born : Ae' eiclnded tribes feould not easily resign 
ttheh* claims ; they too tffeerefpre wodd pneaerve tb^ Um of 
descent, and the ambiticm of being supposed to ham 'descended 
from tome celebrat€|d ancestor woirid' hifve become unieesiaU 
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. and JXechne ofXdBbttr^: ff 

igbamel for instance, aa die'fis5l>4iiohi of Abrahain, ia^aid by the 
|}(B«t:coa)injenlAtors to have derkledi Isaac, because be daimei 
Mie. iobeiitaiice, and ; the .bimb^rigbif.. whicb 'were allotted to 
Jbsaac TbeArabtansstULootomeoioratelbeinunediste deseen- 
dantfi offlshmael, alid boast ^of thbirlo%KdnnDl: ^and tiiereis 
«Hicb traditional ie^udence •- on recoid to sbaw that it is not im- 
probable that tbey renaembeced and assertedin those ^arly tioses 
the- vdahas of their/ progenitor. The £doniites undoubtedly 
opposed Israel ep this aocxHuitr and we 4iiow that, dtis faa^iljr 
^ere s^ tenaciouftr<^tbeinpedigree, .that it has even' been ubn 
serted by Moses in the sacred canon; as if topro«eto th^ sur^ 
nounding natiio^. at the: time, when the Peiitateuoh was written, 
fay. t;be ni^raqles %dbichhe Wrought that the line^df i^n'wae 
rejeeted/aiKi.thi^ of : Jacob:. appcoied.i Thepeopkof Edom 
fai»t have .known>that.the anoeators ienan^emted in their tables, 
b^d apoataj^sedrfrom the worriiip of. Jiebl)vali, and could bring 
no proof that they were, entitle to the birth^nght eseept the 
sole circuaistanoe, that dieir fot(ier hfed;*li^( th^ Met bom of 
Isaac, In opposition to this elaka bevriatss^nkiMlytlie aaki 
of jiisfakth-rightby. J^au; t)ie. subsequent blessing of Isaac; 
the perseverance, of Jacob and hisfaoiilj in die true Eetigion ; 
the ujuttterarupted-fiedigfee of Jacob ; and the evident proofs of 
e-Muraimlous »attu«, by whioh Clod, confirmed the right of the 
l^ecoodbrodwr to. the fadeited inheritance of the elder. 
Illougfait is Irue,^ that men wash'to^be renowned, as partakingin 
some ineetttaeioif dieboftorof theiv.itthers^ yet when these tables 
of pedigree: witre first forai«dy^ Utile or no temptation of this kiitd 
eadwted. :Tiief were compiled. foiipohticai and religious pur-^ 
tpHaea; aflMl ^weine) tbete^fe eotiiieIy<'iiide pendent of any of those 
fSMiUngswiiaeh aro the'offapriogtHif ..a mure advanced stage of 
•ocietju All thiabowcveris a tbecnry which may be rejected at 
pleasure. The fact is certainly curious, that in the very earliest 
ages men .should- beisoi anxious to preserve the respective tables 
of descent, eori ideetify tbemadices with the names of their 



'jSftGVLOH IX. — T/tB subject of Idolatry illustrated fivm the 
Bo0k of Job, and the Poems of Homer, 



' Jt lAMesI probable that Job was coo temporary with Nabor^ 
MdlhfttUolelryi Uiough it had made some progress, cotdd neither 
haPie beeB iiAiv^rsa] nor formidable^ for it was ati o§ence 
tfUMdbahteibjr. tMe civil oaagiatrate, that is, by each patriarchal 
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9 Onihe\Qrtgm^^r4igre$^ 

hmAl^fAkfOmkiJ^.. . Weleamthis from obMMriing'llMit Mmoak 
tlM»:. offences cogniztUe by the mag^stratei the Buoerttilioii^ 
4idQii^ion oC the Sua /and Moon is enumarated <Qt« 31; ▼« 
d6«-*28.): DO notice honsvmr is taken of other kiaisrof idohrtfy^, 
Aumthis of Tsdbusm. And I think we should he warnmCnd^ 
ftonrtbisomisskm, mr^betiiq^cnft>grestpaKt«f ]dr. Fsberfs 
theory. ^ fiur from the bdokr of Job containing a hint of urn- 
Msrsal defioction from the .knowlechpe and worship of iehwinh^ 
it psosents us with most Issanlifttt idea of ^tbe admiraUe opft» 
aions aod.s^ime notions of God entertahied % the 'pntmiP^ 
dial -ftmflies* 

: Fiom the times of Job^ mt ptooeed to Iherage^of .'AhsabanK 
Idohtry hadnow made a gjpeat and mdancholy pr ogwjst y for 
Ahi«ham traveUed from . Ur < in Chaldsa,. tbroui^ thsr^vhole of 
Palestine, to E^gyft, and ameog. nearly all theinw M n ditely 
snrroundmg nations, to j^ecover md establish amoi^ ^era 4bn 
kicxwledge of the true God; Wis are not informed in^soripture -of 
the nature of the idoktry thus prevalent ; we hoow only that, il 
s^ ceidtttinned.to increase tsU the period of the Eiodns/ At 
that timev ihe worship of images, the cmeity, ohecenity, and 
abominations of every kind were fully estaMnhod jmnng the 
snsnauochng nations; though even then, the knowledge and 
^mship of Jehomih had not been entirely resigned nmoiq^ sera* 
jral of the neighbouring tribes : 1 refer to Jetlu'o the Midiaaite ; 
jto« 4ie: Kemtes ; and to the manner in ^iritidi the God of the 
Haimewi seeass to .have beeaspokea of by many even of those 
who opposed the Israelites.: I have not aHuded to thofdestmc* 
Hon ot.Sod^nn and. Gomorrah, for though their crime was pro* 
baUy connected with, or asotiiers suppose, : oiiginaled in, the 
rites of Baal Pe6r> or Chemos, or some otiier obscene Deity; 
we have not sufficient documents to prove that thb is more than 
mere supposition. 

It is, singular that neidier Mr. Bryant, Mr. Faber, Mr» Man>^ 
riee^nos nsany of the esirly reseandieffs into theremainsof aotiipiity^ 
have made much use of Homer. He seems to me to praseat n 
complete picture of the age when the more peculiar customs, and 
the religious or rather the moral notions of the Patriarchs had net 

St iMQOme entire^ «ctii^ttished by the grosser corraptions of 
eatbemsm. He tiUs up the interval that elapsed from the times 
of Job, and in some measure the deficiency in the history of that 
period i^ch ebpsed between «be«r^ or .general ^MVldenee 
oitimwiorshipiof ihefaenvenlykosc, andthats]Nitemofin6miyand 
ciinie,»¥diichdegendodb4ow die beasts of IhefieMv tiMniwbi^ 
tailsioffCpnaatt; ItvwstHb^ renemharad hera^ timt of lfae^e«4 
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andD^cUm &f Xdokiry. 9 

weiAiidr of 4h# iliid and O^ss^ we know 1tttie'ornt)thitig; 
Pbifftnitas ' pirt the several books together, in their prescHit 
order; befo^ 4113 time diey were rhapsoitised in eTerydtyof 
look aiid Greece. - The narratives contained inthein Were com* 
moB -to- aN the peopte'of Asia Minor : they are fbtmd'tb tbiii 
day imong ^ stories of. the Hindoos, whose curiotis legendi 
are -filled with the wars of the gods, and th(^ assembKmg.tM 
HkmaM Ida. The riversof the Troad are plainly described in 
tht-rokunerof the Hindoos; aitd'tbe reason'iAffay liie author of 
the ^ttid eelelirated'tbis siege rather dian others> was, -that the 
scene of the Troad so exactly corresponded with the imt^ned 
miidtec<i df Mie newiy'-worshipped gods. This, however, n mere 
cotyjec^m^; nor can it be insisted upon for one moment T^e 
reasons- why Homer *ougfat to be valued by the lovers of Mtow-' 
ledge, as'well as by the admirers of poetry, are of much more 
importance ; particukrty as Virgil has copied the manners, and 
described from trmtttion the samfe scenes, the; same supersti-^ 
tions,. gods, and heroes. ' 

The most prdbabte date of Homer, is that assttgned^faim by 
Hesodoios, about 884 years before the Nativity. About that' 
tkae,-<lhe collections of tUe IImkI and Odyssey were, we may 
suppose^ eompletedi Whether Homer, or the Homeri, who 
sang tbcan' «nong the cities of Asia Minor and Greece, com- 
posed them as one story, or what is their trne history, is not at 
present- to our purpose ; I allude only to the internal evidence 
tbey bear of tiieir great antiqtuty, and ^e assistance ^ey rendei^ 
to our {Resent enquiries; - 

Lycui^us is said to have found the poems of Homer in Crete : 
theV' seem to have then formed merely a collection of balteds 
with ^ir appropriate titks; In die 5th, 6th, end 7th volumes 
of the Asiatic Researches, the story of the Trojan war is given 
fi'OQi original Sanscrit authors ; its episodes, like those of 
Homer, arepkced in Egypt; and tilie traditions of Laius, 
Labdaeifs, (Echpus, and Jason, are all fomid among the same 
a»eie»t oompoailiotis. 

The pages <if Homer, it was observed, appear to describe the 
makers €^ that interval which ekpsed between the origin of 
inlage worriiip, mid the eatatAshmen^ cif die grosser aboniifi»- 
liemi'of Piq^kmism. ^Irefer to such facts as the following. 

^e dtiels in Homer were i[>atriarclial heads of tfanillies; 
Thus PlriMi was eemdered as the Mher, as weH as the nrier^ 
dt^te l^njaqs. He was the pMit, as weN as king. Cakhaa 
is tie^eseaHed as pDaseaMg tlie gtft of pr6pbeey, which wua 
ujiuttfat^d^thb Imiogatife c€' te e^y^ priests among Uie&M 
postdiluvian famHies. llie ckiiracters of Homer seem to have 
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10 Ofi the Origin^ ^. (^ Id^htry. 

be€[t unacquaitited with the use of money. We well knoiv I^A^ 
the wcftllh of ibe iirst agos consisted in cattle t oxen audsbeep 
cQiistUuted of course the only measure of laliie. Glaucu^ ayd 
Diamed exchange armour; the poet tells ub how maqy qx^ii 
were given for the respective suits. Now as tbb me^iir^ of 
value would soou be found to be very ineonveiiieut^ it wouU 
very soon happen tbat some more uniform^ permanentj diviaiblei 
mnd generally esteemed standard must be adopted. We MOOffi- 
iugly find; that even in the time of Abraham^ silver w^s-uicid 
for this purpose ; and this useful and convenient metal Hm bqcsi 
uniformly employed as the common meaaura by all natiai|i»^ 
The heroes of Homer, tbereforej must have been earlier than 
the time of Abraham^ or the]^ lived within the few yearf wfaicb 
elapsed after that Patriarch, m they could not otherwifije hfive 
been ignorant of this useful mode of conducting iheir comiperce. 
The Iliad too could not in this ca^e describe the mannejrs of w 
age EO late as that usually attributed I o the supposed Priam » 
It is evidently a collection of early traduions, y /- 

in addition to these remarks^ it may be observed th^t^the 
iientiments of the several characters of Homer are evidmUy 
derived from the confused rempant of ancient religiijiip. We 
might instance the beautiful appeal of Hector lo Paris : tb« 
rejections of Agauiemnou on the treachery of Paudaruft, wIkih 
he pronounced the certain punishment and destruction of Troys 
two lines of which speech were quoted by the philo^ophio Sicifiio 
mtt the ruins of Carthage. Instances of sublime addl9Ms>l9 
the Deity ; the punishment of the blasphemy of Asius ; |hft pefr 
petual completion of a truce or treaty by a sacrifice^ a jCii$|om 
which was common to all the patriarchal nations, (whooce Uf? 
expressions in Hebrew^ Greek^ and Latiu^ which are U9ied' W 
dejicribe the making a treaty^ are uniformly derived ^o«|i;t|N9 
jitriking the fatal blow to the victim^ with some othersjOi^ylKi 
mentioned. 

The gods in Homer always partake of tha^t mised cj^«ol^r 
which would naturally be the consequence, of jAi& d«itic«tiQAof 
UKMTtal^y wbji^ V^ 4b«ll ^09 ffeewns ^^ of 4ie«fMriaMury sources 
9f Wcdatry. Jove is ^Mtm^ in \hi^ wo»\k Iffty strains,, yel> 
U)c^ the Hindoo god, >vbQ,^iOi(«ipMd»ilQ biw 10 «fttribtites 9x4 
powers, he majke^ Ipy?, ap4 fll^^>sv«tt€l is.dMsived^ AppUo 
i| ^{i^m, iind Ijbe epitb^ hy. ^H^ he^ is cbpciibei^ are api^ro- 
p^at^d to the 3iib; an4 fP: «w nai^ jW9«eed with Ibe 4«i»t- 
T^i^plufiov^ Vff fweiii»ti^g al^ i» ib« .c^aapJet^ pictiw 9f ^ 
VnwtMge whiob mmt hwie J^n. in^uoniJI^ \km.wi^, 9S ^1 
91^:; whep their aqc(80tDir# t^cfip |p b« vfWflwM uddMhmA 
^ ku^awledge of thQ trw Ciod t» be obUtenled* 
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, ' MiSCELlAmA tJ^J^mCA. 

No. xiiu^CmUinuedfromiNo. XLVI.|>.300J 

1. Class. Journ. xlii. p. 27Q, LT, the:«tmleiice beginning 
/^The: glory aUaobed'^ is a CQUmnent upon the quotation from 
>litfard, aod^ipt a cpi|t|^nii«tion^x)f it.-f-ll^ p. 2B7j> 1* f^Zi md, 
'/j^oiia^ modem l}Bf;t»r|ir.. pa pn^l^y, or m^gyzjne critic.'' $iMne 
page, note, ad fin. *^ Virgil has dejin^ fy^^9i^ f /perfect . liieri;^ 
but he w^tad ipaiffir to ^e^en&e him as sij(ch.''--*p. 288. 1. 6, 
'^ the equable «plf ndor.*'-i--p. ^9% after the quotation from the 
Aati-Jacobi^j, thore ought in fa.ira.ess to have b^^ii ^ited a line 
from Soutbey' s Th^laba, book xi., containing mpre'thi^n ^ pre- 
cedent for Dr. ^ynunons's alliteration : 

^* Friend and sole solace of my aaljtude/' 

No. xLin. p- ]72| I. 17, for ahoij read ahU. — On No. 
XXXVI n. p, 330, art, 5, CApTifjt^iv Btwy am^srav, x. t. a.) see the 
concluding note of Spauheim^a Calliniachus.^ — lb» p, 331, art. 
13, the following instance of imitation w^s quoted : 
^^ *ns B* 3Vg rig r l^i^«j^a yuvij fo/wK* f^tfivy 

^^ Mjjovlf, ^1 KsL^i^a^ ws^pfi'ioy e/tfjtevai T^r^ftJVj x. t* X, 

^fViiSj avYi^sti T€j iBi (T^iUf 5t xaX' uB-fVSgfil* 11- iy.. 1-4 ^* 
^^- ,, npeo3 infecit purpura vuUii% « 

«iit ^ft. P^r iiquida* succeni^a genas : castseque pudonSt .. - 
,» . . . |Ut|sere faces : non sic decus ardet ebunmiiiji s ..^.^ . 
,,, t4i4i%.§1tte«4oqw^fw»W'MK>Wi«*ft«f<?r . 

.. .. ..i- ;■.. r... .i •;CHaiid] Pix)f4J^.fi7i. 

(^wbarttHeimiut^ ii|iaddkiiMi to iha other pa4tagea in hbr aote, 
might have quoted JSn. i. 59^, and perhaps x. 1S2, sqq.) 
TEua a modeifn poet, describing die descent of Mercury C 
' TrMBpKiig the: aUmt wkids oh high 

WiA loldten^anKteHed f(^t, that glow 
Under puiine9 qt purple dy^, 
' t«ilce iroae-ens^ngHiaed ivovy, 
A'sbapa doante aew, 
Wai4i^ MV-bigli in his' ri|fat baMt 
A serpev^-^iictured wiand. 

S|ieUey'«i Prometbeas Unbound, p, 35. ' 
' hi anbtfaermiaibfer ibe' following passage from Clawdiav %a6 
paralleled with one from Southey : * 
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12 Miscellanea Classica. 

Sic fatu8 (Sol), croceis rorantes ignibus bortos 
Ingreditttr, TaHemqae sammj quanr ftatymcftts ambit • 
Rivus, et irriguis largum jubar ingerit herbis, 
Quaa Solin paacuotur equi. Fragratitibua iade 
Cesariem aertis, et lutea lora jiilia8<}ttc 
Subligat alipedum : gelidat bine Lucifer oniat, 
Hihc Aurora comas. 

Dc Primo Cona. Stilidi. ii. 467. 
TUa fiction is much in tlie style of Darwin, bietween whom 

amd Claudian there ^ists a considerable resemblance. It occurs' 

in our modem Prometheus : 

My coursers sought their birth.^ce in the sun. 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil. 
Pasturing flowers of vegetaUe fire.* p. 116. 
The fantastic play of images occasioned by the confusion of 
fire and water in the passage of Claudian above quoted, occurs 
again in the redoubtable passage, Pros. ii. 314. 

— : — t)omiriis intrantibus ingens 

Assurgit Phlegethbn ; flagrantibUs hispida rivis . , 

fiarba madet, totoque fluunt incendia vullu. 

ElTuwio(tK^miy{^yBiqi^ ft«, iiXKoL (Tiyf TOfaxodijir^i ; KP. Oi 
f^oi Toy J/a, co Sooxpures' ou8* av auTOj ?9gAov ey too-uut^ ayptwry/^ 
xe$) AtJsrji slmr iAA« ku) (toD viXui davfial^co, aKrdav6fAiyo$ cug ifiioos 
xatevius' xot) MryiUs (ri ovx riyeigov, 1m 00$ ^icrru Siayjjj- xa) iroX- 
Xaxij fiiif ^ <r« xcCi vporep'ov h vuvt\ t£ ptco evdatfima-arov rpowov, 
wokbli ft^iXiaroih tJ vvv vapeatwcrvi ^vfi^opSi, w$ p»Zt(o$ avr^v kcA 
wgoMs (pipeig.^ ' pjat. Crit. 1. 

Gldver evidently had the above pa^iage before his eyes, when 
he wrote the beautiful description of the last sleep of Loonidas, 
with which his efev«mfa book commences, and to which the 



An interesting essaymight be written on modern imitations of ancient 
poetrj. « Pr^r^olibais" is not a revival of the lost drama of ^schylus; the 
? !I£*JP J't ^ ^^^^ ^® *^® '^^^"^ dramatw, is different. It involves the 
downfell of Jupiter, and the deliverance of the human rate fnan his usurp- 
ed dominion — m other words, the overthrow of law, custoin,and religion, 
throughout the world ; these being considered as the sources of human 
misery. In the boldness and crowd o( his metfipbors, the nfriter resem- 
bles ^schylus. The richness and intense beauty of his images it almost 
beyond example ; tl^v seefli, as it wece^ enfe^ngled in their own magni- 
ficent luxuriance. — Of his principles (which he promulgates more openly 
and Mftdi^sedJcr . tb» tite f«ac offm oonfederac») we judge^ it bmt «o be 
silent m this place. ... # a • 
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Puerilia. 13 

Retrospective Reviewer alludes^ No< in. p* 106, Art. Glorer's 
Athenaid. 

The day was closing. Agis left his tent ; 

He sought his godlike brother. Him he faund 

Stretdrd o er his tranquil couch. His looks retained 

The cheerful tincture of his waking thoughts 

To gludden sleep. So smile soft evening skies. 

Yet streakM with ruddy light, when summer's suns 

Have veird their bediming foreheads. Transport fill'd 

The eye of Agis- Friendship swell'd his heart* 

His yielding knee in veneration bent^ 

The hero's hand he kiss'd, then fervent thus : 

<* O excellence iue£fable^ receive 
This secret homage ; and may gentle sleep 
Yet longer seal thine eyelids, that unblam'd ^ 

I may fall down before thee." 
The stratagem of the traitor Ganelon, recorded in Reirosp, R, 
No. VI. p. 308, Art Wars of Charlemagne in Spain, may have 
been borrowed from that of Zopyriis in Babylon, Such appro- 
priations are more frequent in some of the old romances^ than 
might at first sight be supposed. — In the description of the Tem- 
ple of Penitence, quoted in another No. of the Retrospective, 
from Davenant's Gondibert (iv. p. 316.) we read: 

■ from on high 

A winking lamp just threatens all the room« 
As if the lazy fiame just now would die ; ^ 
Such will the sun's last light appear at dooin ! 
The same fine circumstance is employed by Sutius with equals 
or even greater beauty, in bis House of Sleep : 

■■■ ! ■ tenuis, qui circuit aulam, • 

lovalidusque nitor ; primosque bortantia somnos 
Languida succiduis exspirant luniina flammis. 

Theb. X. 115. 
CjECILIUS METELLUS. 



PUERILIA* 

I, FABULA. IleTgeiia ^tpfia /sjavTpa, 

Te-MPORE quo mdlus peregrina per «quora Caesar 
Appulerat nostris Itala vela Tadis, 
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14 FueriUa^ 

Bladu(i(l8 tacifta loesk pac)& siJetitia rQxity ' 

Insignis bello, Dardaniumque genus. 
Tunc neque turrigeris fukeruut oppicja muris^ 

• Nee tjereti portas striixerat acre faber : 
Pr£|r^ptis tnontes riguerunt rupibus^ et^ qua . 

N^uncflorent segetesy cdndicfit arv« palua^ . 
Divitia9 pleno princeps uuaieratiiat ovili : 

£t> mala qui coluit paactii^ pauper erat. 
. Quae nunc si^oa mari portaut victricia quercus^ 

Pabu)^ ^etigenae sola fuere gVegis. . , 
iGstua «rat : calido cum tristis ab aere tabes . ] 

SpiraTiti mUeros corripuilque sues. 
Fulmineos prlmum <peleri Mors deme tit aproa, 

Funere, mox in har^s inaidiosa ruit. 
Foecundae populantur harae : . convivia lardo 

Festa carent : nullo templa cruore rubent. 
Agrestes vocat Hie palres, humiletnque sentituai ; . 
^ Nee, qui consiliis damna levaret, erat. , .. . , -^ 
Saepe rudes vanam doluere Machaones artem : 

^gra pat I medicam pore a lie ga bat opem. \ 

Sa^pe corotmti fuderutit caroiitia Gardl : 

Oraiitum Superi destituere preces. 
Nox eiat, et par va jam dormliante lueerna 

Intravit placidu^ ^eg^a membra sopor. 
Cum Bubito peiiuis ugitatus iiihorruit aer, 

*Et Iremuit moim parva fenestra casee :" 
Qonstitit ante oculos arcu prsesignis eburno ^ 

Delrus, aurata lene sonante lyra r 
1 . Atque ka, ** Dardatiiae/' dixit, '' rex optilsie getitis, > 

Qua miseraxn cures, ordiar, arte gregem. 
Est locus^ irriguae quem perluit amnis Abonas: 

I lice nunc frondet : mox Joe us urbis erit. 
Crebra per obaeuras .funduntur fluniina valles : .. 

Delectai populos murmur euntis aquae. 
, } Tolte n^pras ; sacro fontenii medicamine tinxi ; 

Hue age, cum gregibus, me duce, tende viam. 
Fons mibi sanrtus erit, divesque salubribus untiis 

Nomen ab astern^ posteritate fe^et. 
Hue venient fortesque duces, castaeque puellae ; 

Musaque perpetuas carmine reddet aquas." 



Hi dug versus ab Ovidio, cum quadam mutatione, de^iinti sunt. 
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Bix^erkt hmc Numen. ( • Fu|it<M^ti]» in^Hria^ ^omni : 

Surgit^ el ad fiuvioin ciolSgit ille suai. 
Inde (fide ma§tis) lUflaulis-dj^Uatfl Oiaorum 

Desilit in medios grak violeota •laicu^^ • 
Pesds abit : - Iftti redonaoi clamorilims agri ^ 

Praesentettique canunt aaicttla cutictti Deunv. 

IL ' '.'*.. 

Labitur^ ex ioioque poli lio^ respicit'orbe, ; 

Ceu vellet coense Phoebus adesse comes. 
Hanc et amant Risus horam, Ludiqiie> Sale^ue^ 

Exulat h&c longe Cura, gravisque Labor. 
Solve aniipum I'erain vinclis, juculide senator,'. 

Et te, qualis eras, Ppstume, redde tuis. 
Tu quoque, ^ possis ddcehi, Cate, linqiiere Mireapi, 

Qua conjux, aut est fidi puella tibi : 
Carmitte ais nuper Troas fudisse sonoro ;' ' * 

Arma mero vietor dux cdebrare solfet. ^ ^ 

Et tu stipatos tandem mitte, Attice, Tibros, 

Bnnnannbsqu^ graves, Elreviri(|ue domum, • 
Et quid BlomfeMus volvat, criticique Sicambri; 

An nereis critical viita placere gregi f 
Tu quoqu^ (nam ftigiunt Galli, et Tartessia tuta est 

Gens, et oliviferi ripa beata Tagi, 
Cingitur ipse armis prinreps, diictorqttfe Bntannus ' 

Accepittuto niuneramissa-bovis)* • 
Omnia, quse curas; bene pro venerc ; triumphes, 

Et te des plenis; iEmiliane, jocis. 
At tu tnajorr stiidro es revocandus, OpKelte. 

Non te, qifa sit res, tail^t, et arnia loco; ^ 

^ed curas proj[hia%, s^ non medicabile valnus,* ' 

Averwb metitefti ued gettiis Hermiones. . ' 

Accipe, quae pb$8um, solatia. NdntiMfest^ . 

Infestara ferus teihpora debet Anior; - - ' ^ 
Nou loquor ignotum : sensi ; fateorque timere : 

Sed non me sociis depulii lite meis. 
Vive igitur durcftjue/comfes: DuraVit Ulysses ;' ' 

Ni faceret, patriol baud irddiisset agi-os. 



' Homeram, ut videtnr, Ang^ce turn forte convertebat. SetibL 
^ A baron of beef, sent by aiMitKiotic butcber of Windsor sii a present 
4& Lord Wellington. Written m 1814. 
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16 PnetUia. 

Qui4 9i (^iiod bona Par«» velet) .morerelttr aim^ i 

Quid 81 rivali se claret ilia tuo ? 
I|>8e ego (creide mihi) vidi^ cum 8»pe morata 

Restitit in tecto tarda columba tuo. 
Hermiones vultus^ quo non mansuetior uUus, 

Post longam prisons aimuet ipse rooraoi* 
Spe vivas ; atque hoc pariter de vate cananius^ 

Dum focus exardet, dum niicat igne lueruiu : 
*' Uni dum meps pura viro, dum foemina servat 

Una fidem, Divos hsec mea vota petent : 
Ut foveat juvenes sol indefessus amoris, 

Lunaque amicitise lustret arnica senes." 

111. Pugna description ex Ossidno Grace conversa. 

vuf rirarak^ ^povr^ I* up' e7Fe(rfM^peLyrj<r6v''0\vii,irog' 
wg Tore xvuvsoi, xfxAijy^s^, «XA.))Ao7«v 
Ti6rov6s ey^ta-ifuciopoi 'hgvaioi r arytpco^f^ol 
ipSxrxov* avaxTi V Slvol^ voXipi^oa ftiyij, avipi 8* av^p. 

t^b K>Jiy^av nvgui, afefrruTO 8* opi^fipog uxovrwv 
rrrpkymg, arotp ^yyi fenjrravfli mptni yoLV^ 
Ka^nriO't^ )\M[iTriip§(r(nv loiKora, o1 xar 'OAuj^tou 

ovrg ria-og TOT«jttoS ]8prfjBW^ hcKno x^^H^^P^^^^f 

ovTB Tocr* ovgotvog t^v$ i'jr€<rrovaxii(f\ ore fipovr^ 
Cfitp^oTiTfi, mjft^'ni Tf ,' fteya fipiiMi h vBfUa'vt¥' 
&r<rog ipei xrvmog ^v av^geov i§ih ^mivTcov 
§\ Sff xa\ Mo^ aoiSo) Amnrog mrniKovTa 
wdpcrrcKrav, ouSt xai ms 9roAf/40u a-rvyspoio iuveurro 
ireLVTU Pte^tpitffieu' apifioi y^ ^futioun 

Consortes aoinjae, sociatia fiorda, valete^ 
O mihi longinqup fcsdere juncta manus ! 

Quos modo diiecta fortuna e sede relegans 
Ignotasnrandijussitobire vices: ^•" * 

Quos.egQ^ si quid id est, precibiMq«ie animis^pte teiTl^s 
Fatalem jam nunc alloquor ante diem : 
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On tht Countries t^kere Sohmcm^ ^c. 17 

QuaUff ubi amVigiii p^rgeDtem tui {)raelia' M artis V 

Subsequitur votis cognita turba suis. 
Nam mea vobiseuoiy <|ua^ciifiqud erat, acta juTenta est, 

£t curse faciles^ dissidiaeque breves, 
£t ludi, et nuDquam privata cubilia somno, 

Et rari iuctuft^et sine mibe dies. 
OmDia nunc abeunt : ceu, quae gratissima primo 

Spirabat, medio conticet aura die. 
Nuuc seu vos placidis Tritonia distinet umbris, 

£t veterum fontes, Pieridumque chori ; 
Seu pifocul eequorea pontus drcumsonat unda, 

Littoraque heu votis solum adeunda meis ; 
Sspe ioter ii\xm& ^i^ tristesque labores 

Vos repetam, et vestrae me rear esse gregis. 
Nam mihi vos, kmga quamvts tellure remotes^ 

Fida valet specuUs mens ver ocare sui^t: 
Qualia purpurei lucent yestigia Phoebi, 

Cum subiit mollea TethjFOs ipse sinus. 



DISSERTATION 

On the Countries to which Solomon and Hiram senU 
their Jleets for foreign mer(^umdise. 

Ist. TVb must inquire into tl^ apparatus of the sbips sent, and 
dien into the places to which they were consigned, as to I^nrajkn,^ 
Paz, Elpfaafs, and Ophir ; and if they sauled on the South side of 
Africa. ^dly« The nature of the commerce for M-faich the 
voyages were undertaken. Sdly. Their number, aad the lengdl 
of each ; which will bring tlie question to a conclosimi. 

And, first, king Solomon WfEiil to see the fleet wfaioh he had 
built at Ezion-geber,' and Hiram sent sailors to be subject to 
Solomon's servants,^ and they went to Ophir,' and they brought 
from thence to Solomon four hundred and twenty talents of pure 
gold, or four hundred and fifty of gold in raals,^ with heterogo- 
neons particles attached, dbout three millions sterling. Ezioo* ' 
geher, whence tbe .fleets of Solomon took their deptntufe fo» 
Ophir, was an op^ port at the bead of ^ aiiott Eastern creek 

* S Chronicles viii. 18. * X Kings ix. 26. 

' Job xxii. 24. ^ ^ Chronicles viii. 18. 

VOL. XXIV. CI.Jl. NO.XLVa B 
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18 . On*h& Cotintries wlktt Solork&n 

of the Elanite gulf/ and this position is called fierenke bj 
Ptolemy. 

The Arabic name of Meena Zuhub^ signifjing the port of 
gold, had reference to the riches there debarked on the return 
from Ophir. This place is now called Caiaat el Accaba, Castle 
of the descent, according to D'Anville, while the Elanite gulf 
is named Bahr el Accaba, the Sea of the descent. The point 
Ras Mohammed, which separates tfvis gulf from the Heroum near 
Suez, was called Posidium from the Greek noa-ei^wv, Neptune, a 
name common to many promontories. 

Ezion-geber, it is clear from the Chrofiieles,* and Eloth, were 
in Idumaea, or. the land of Edom, which David had conquered, 
as we learn from the second book of Samuel;* The ships of 
Solomon and Hiram sailed from Ezidn-geber for Ophir and 
Tharsis, and retinrned tc^etfaer.^ The ships from Tyre came from 
the Mediterranean k^to the Red Sea ptece>meal, transported in 
that state on the backs of camels, and at- their journey's end 
were put together, and re^constructed for their Toyage to Ophir. 
We learn from Agatharchides in Photiu8,Heliodoru8's Ethiopics, 
book the fourdi, that the Tyrians trafficked on the Red Sea ; and 
from Herodotus book iv. c. 4£, and Major Benneirs Geography 
of Herodotus, that the Hebrews were not the only people to 
whom they were of use, since the Egyptians also were indebted 
to them for service and assistwoce in navigation. The mode of 
transporting vessels on men's shoulders was practised by the 
Argonauts, as we read in the fourth book of ApoUonius Rho- 
4mk,.w. 1375, 1386, fcnr twelve 'days and nights successively ; 
also by Cleopati^a after the. battle of Actium from the Mediler* 
vansan to the Arabian gulf ; and by the. Turks from the Medi- 
terranean on the backs of camels over, land into the Red Sea. 
But it is highly probable that the kings of Egypt before this 
period had made a canal from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea^ 
W A Fabian gulf, a. thing of no impossibility to a people that had 
laisied the Pyratoids. ^ 

: See Strabo, p. 38. and 804. of Sesostris, and Major Hen^ 
eeil's Geography of Herodotus,' p. 452. If Sesostris dag: the 
first CMial, it -wastoo'lat^ for Solomon and- Hiram, asiSusac op 
Sesostris lived, according, to Josephiis! Antiijiiities VoK \,Mdki 
Uudoon^iu the time of Rahoboam the son of gNOhMBon, and hiA 
^«i'j4salem and its temple waste. - j<{* ^ - / - u ^ 



* 2 Chron. viii. 17. ' * 2 Sam. viii. 14. 

» 1 Kings X. 11,^2. 
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, md-Hiram ^ught MerchM^ke. 19 

. Enough has been said to-fefule the iK>tioa orGrolius and* 
Vatablus,' who thought that Hiram brought the vessels wbkb 
^e sent to Solomon from the obsture islands of Tjr and 
A'Tadus^ in the Red Sea^ which I have looked for in vain.il^ 
Niebuhr, since they were Tyrus and Aradus two sniall islands 
in* the Persian Gulf.^ 

2dly. It should appear that Ophir was larcountry of Eastern. 
Africa, particularly Sofala,. and Tbarsis a country^ Western. 
Airica^ and of Spain partic4ilarly, some place not far frooi 
the mouth of the river Baitis» 

It is not to be supposed with Ptolemy, that Africa. i» confined 
tP Prasum or the Mosambic, as the ancients pushed, iheir navi^ 
gations much farther ; and all the East^n part of Africa niay be 
called Ophir, from Gardefan, the most easterly point of Africa, 
to the southern extremity of Zanguebar^ between 3 . North 
^nd 9 South latitude* For the same reason 0(Jiir may be 
uamed Sofala, which is in the one^and-twentieth degree of SoiHh 
latitude, where, much more coiiMiierce has been carried .on. than 
elsewhere. 

From the quantity of gold that has been found in the.Eastaitfi 
part of Africa^ particularly at Sofala, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that from hence, came Hiram's ai^ Solomon's: treasure 
in that metal. , 

The position of Ophir. and Sofala was.n^ar the shore, such a9 
suited well with sailors vvbose loyage was a coasting voyage. 
They could easily arrive llutUer from Ezion-geber ahiiost with- 
out losing sight of laud. The distance of the places was not 
great;i the coast was even without gulfs or strailSj and every 
year brought gold from Ophir j but three yeara were necessary 
to go and come from Tharsis* Ophir indeed has been translated 
in some places by Africa; but if it be cloaely examineii, it wilt 
appear in both the CljaUIee interpreter, and Origen on Job^ that 
it is Thargia^, and not Ophir, wliicb the Cbaldee interpreter 
J una limn has rendered Afnca^ and that the verssion of Origen is 
equally objectionable. ITie opinion, however, of these ancieut 
interpreters is in favor of an interpretation that the voyage wai 
on the coast of Africa. Jost?phuSj Theodoret, and St. Jerome, 
in iheir Antitiuitiea, com mentis, and iijtt:fpretalions of the <.Hd 
and New Testament, Lave placed Ophir in India, in the golden 
pher^onese; but in that case the voyage would have been lou^^f^ 



] 1 King&^ix. ar. Crijici Sawi. ^ Strabq, Ub^lfi. 
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3dt On th^ Coiint^s h'htre Snhmon^ ^c. 

ahd^more dogged %hh insurmountable flifficufties '; and it ^as 
been welt o^bserved by Ortelids, and'Marshatti, that the country 
wa^ not cail^ golden b^c^Useit prodi!ibed' that liiet^'in aliuh- 
(hfice^ but beciKise g;oId Was4)rought thhher' for the purchase of 
m me^cbandise. * ' 

Others have placed Ophir in Peru, or St. Domingo ; 1)ut in 
thiBthey have ttbAM^h their ignorance of Ancient navigation, which^ 
tnnuisisled bytbe'compaa^^, and rather than be exposed to the 
variable wind^ of an open sea, always hugged' the shore. The 
iBgeau and the Ionian might indeed be passed, by consult- 
ing die stars; but tb^ ancients dared not trust themselves to 
the OoeaA, or attempt to double the Capes of the old and new 
world, by the aid of tbe Greatei* or Lesser Bear, that could only 
b«'of use in an Unclouded sk|f. 

i 'From Ophir we must pass on to Tharsis. There were two 
Toyagi^ periformed by the fleets of Hiram and Sofomon, one 
firolm the Red Sea to Ophir, and to tbe coast of Gumea from the 
Mediterraneaii. The name of 'Spain was known under that of 
Tarteseus, or Tharsis, by Eusebius in his Chronicle, by Goropius^ 
Grotiut, aald Boichart. 

All the merchandise brought back to Solomon was furnished 
by Africa and Tbarsis. Tharsis* is said in Ezekiel to have been 
abundant in metals, but there were none at Carthage but what 
were brought thither from other places in Africa. 

The voyage then from £zion-geber to Opbir, Uphaz; and 
Parvajim, which in fact were one and the same country, was the 
irst voyage. Ophir means abundance, irom the root in Hebrew 
pareh,'to be fruitful, or prodnetive. Uphaz,* horn aiphaz, an 
island auriferous, or abounding in gold. Parvajim in the dual, alike 
from parehy the name of a country with similar products. 
Thus the precious stone Topaz gets its name from an Island in 
Arabia, of the name that produces it.' 

• Welcome now> thirdly, to the nature of the commerce for wbicti 
llio iroyages w«iv nbdertafken. It appears from the tenth of the 
iffst of Kings, V6i»S6 m^ thait the products of the navy of Tharsis^ 
or that went to Tharsis, and returned in three years, brought 
^«ker things timn gold, and sailed from a port in me Meditetra* 
Man. Jeremiah^ tells us that, gold was brought from Uphai^ 
ttad silver in plates from Tharsis, argentnm bracteatonfi, sUC^ 
m was used for statnes. FVom Tharsis also catne apes, imij 



* Esekiel xxvii. 152. * Jer. x. 5»--€>an« x. 4i. 

^ Plioy, lib. 6. c. 69. at Stepfaamif^ ^ Jer. %*^ 
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peococks.; the Hebrew .word for peacocks, tukkwn^ whidi ^rigW 
imllji: were introduced from India into Persia, and give, it is 
probable, name to the region and inhabitont« of Taoca in tine 
l^ersian Gulf, Taocene regio, and Tavicoi or Toiik^i, in Dionyfliiis 
Periegetes, v. 1069« Strabo, in his fifteenth book, speaks of the 
king's palace at Oca,.ory as Ptotemy has it more correctly, TaAa^ 
From hence in. Greece the peacock was called roim§f and carried 
in great numbers to Samos, and sold in the Mediterranean marw 
kets, as a great rarity, to all collectors of curiosities. 

The voyage then to Ophir produced gold, and was from the 
Red Sea;«the voyage to the coast of Guinea, which brought home 
peacocks, was from the Mediterranean. It appears therefore 
that two distinct expeditions by sea were performed by thefieets 
of Solomon and Hiram. See 1 Kings^ c. ix. v. 26. — x. M. ' See 
also Josephus lib. viii. c^ 7. Gold indeed made a part of thie 
products of each voyage^ and the apea were brought ftom the 
coast of Guinea^ but the peacocks from the Mediterranean, 
because the country that produced the one did not afferd 
the other. 

S. WESTON. 



:' .' ANSWER 
lb PRd^fisiroR Lee*8 Observations insertedin the 46t^ 
,j Number of the Classical JourmU P- 371, an .th§ 
Fyramitkcal Imcrq)tum brought to Englmd by M». 
' Belzoni. By J. Grey Jackson. 

Xn. these observations the Professor ludicroiMly defMnttnutes 
me a prqfotmd ctitk ! It has been jusitly 4rtiienred, that Acni 
is no argument so potent to the cursory reader as. mdieule, and 
ibe Professor has labored in this p^per to substantiate this opi- 
pion. But if we divest his afigumenls from the dost of iIhs 
acbools, we shall perceive that Utile : remains to support hm 
assertions, but his own ipse dixit. . ,• • ^ 

.^ The Professor does notsi^eoK ioqlined ta admit the truth, , that 
living languages^ such as the Arabic, cannot be sufficiently ac- 
quired but by a residence in the countries where they are vernacu- 
lar, or by colloquial intercourse; but I think no impartial critic 
will deny Ais iocoDtroveftibie feetl tThe great Qrientidist; Sir 
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WilUakii Jooef , would not Jbelieve this till he went to India, anil 
there founds that with all his profound knowledge of the Orient^ 
JanguageSi be was unintelligible to the natives ! The celebrated 
Doctor Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, one of the most accom- 
plished writers of his age, and perhaps the best epistolary writer 
ill our language^ was such a profound critic in (he French language^ 
tb^t. the literary men of that nation set a high value on his cri- 
Vcisips, yet he never could hold colloquial intercourse in French. 
Mr. Lee. says, Classical Journal, p. 372, ** Supposing such 
errors to eitist in masterly translations of Arabic works, it is not 
m the power of Mr, Jackson to point them out :** this, to use the 
Professors own words, is a tolerably modest conclusion. But 
} deny the assertion, that it is not in my power to point them 
out ; I am prepared to give better proof that I can point them 
out, than that of. denying the fact, as Mr. Lee does. This 
erudite gentleman then adds^ '* that I have committed many 
blunders, of which be is ready to give proof* I hope this 
PROFOUND CRiTicdoes not mean one of these proo/i to be, his 
learned dissertation on the word ^^ delk or dellik ; which^ I 

shall presently, demonstrate, discovers his own imperfect ac- 
<|uaintance with Arabic, and that he is himself the Tiro that he 
would represent iue 4a be- 

The Professor accuses me of presumption, by assuming that 
I wished to insinuate that my translation was the true one. 
The Oriental professors in this cpunjtry, on the contine;nt^ aqd 
elsewhere, will form their opinions on this subject ; in the mean 
time I shall have no difficulty, if the point be disputed, to 
ftm&f if any further proof be necessary^ that the Professor 
had no authority whatever for introducing bis interpolation and 
innovation into this inscription. 

Is it to be supposed that the king of Egypt would employ an 
ignorant uneducated man, incapable of writing his own language, 
ito veeovd an evs^t which the King was interested in transmitting 
^o a remote post^ity ? Or, is it probable that bis Majesty 
^George lV.),orlhe British nation, will suffer etnilHteratestone- 
•€oUer^ incapable of writing the English language, to inscribe on 
ttbe contemplated monument the commemoration of his august 
4ialher, and the father of his people, so as to give future remote 
nations an opportunity of correcting the language of the inscrip- 
tion ? If this can be admitted by the rational and unprejudiced 
^art of mankind, then 1 will admit that the learned Professor 
was authorised in making his new arrangement of the words iff 
this inscription ! 

Mr, Lee agrees with Mr. Saletti^,»id says, that' the natives df 
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Barbary^ (alludiog, I presume^ to S'outh Barbary^. where I have 
resided as Consul) speak the worst Arabic in the world.' Th» 
is confidently asserted, but this assertion is far from being cor- 
rect. But the Professor has given something like a proof that 
he himself is unacquainted with the Arabic* of Africa, by making 
this assertion. The Professor attempts to impress on the publit 
mind, that I am extremely deficient in the knowledge of this 
(which he calls) most corrupt and barbarous dialect of the Arabic; 
not knowing, nor perhaps imagining, that I have had more oppor'- 
tunities of making myself acquainted with the ancient and correct 
language of the Koran, than he can ever possibly have had io 
England, not to mention other dialetts of Arabic, with which 
1 am acquainted, and which the Professor cannot know even by 
name. Every one whose judgment is not warped by prejudice, 
and who is not deficient in Arabic, will agree with me, that 
apy part of Barbary, even the desert of Barca, is a better 
school for the ancient Kpraish or Korannic Arabic, as well as 
for the modern Arabic, than Cambridge can possibly be. More- 
over, a person, who has never resided in an Arab country, 
cannot easily be supposed to be able to hold colloquial inter- 
course with Arabs, and consequently is not competent to deter- 
mine what is the correct orthography of Arabic words, written 
in the European character; as there are, in that language; 
many sounds that all the grammars and dictionaries in Europe 
cannot teach, sounds that can be learned only by the ear, 
alid by a long practice and diligent and accurate observation, 
I - ■ ■-^- -i--^- — '- • — « 

' Two dialects of the Arabic prevail in West, as well as in South 
Barbary, (besides the dialects used by the Bedoween tribes i>f Sahara, Wr. by 
the Woled Abbusebah, by the Woled Deleim, and by the Mugraffra Arabt, 
all which resemble the pure and ancient Arabic) ; one is the vulgar lan- 
guage of common intercourse ; the other is a dialect very similar to that 
of the Koran, which is the language of correspondence, and this language 
admits of several gradations oi refinement, according to the learning and 
knowledge of the persons corresponding. This is a fact which appears to 
be unknown to Mr. Lee, as well as to Mr. Saleme ! It is, however, not 
less correct on that account. 

* All the intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who have received 
a tolerable education, understand the ancientpure Korannic Arabic, many 
of the Bedoween Kabyles in Suse and in Sahara speak, the pure Arabic ; 
ifide Class, Journal, No. xlvi. p. «89. 

" I can assure you that the language and the idiom of the Arabic in the 
letters from the Emperor of Marocco to you, are precisely the same with 
liiat which is spoken in the East." Vide Translation of an extract from 
the Bishop of Jerusaieto'a letter to Mr. Jackson, in Shabceny's account pf 
Timbuctoo, &c. p. 473. note. This is a proof that the Professor it 
incorrect when he asserts, that the dialect of Barbarv is the most bar^- 
rous a^ corrupt Arabic :. at least, it is here^ admitted that it is not more 
corrupt than the language of Palestine* 
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«mong nations who speak the langqage : ta that I repeat i^y aasetw 
tiofi, and thipk U not presumptuous to declare, that Mr. Lee is 
incompetent to give an opinion of my orthography of Arabit 
words in European characters ; although I am far from being ao 
Tain as to think myself an infallible orthographist, not^thstand- 
ing the flattering approbation that has been publicly expressed of 
my labors in this respect. 

We ha? e the Professor's ipse dixit , which, by the way, is but 
a poor argiiment for a classical scholar, th^t I know little or 
nothing of the Arabic language, that I have committed num»* 
rous errors, Scc. That no man is infallible in any of the 
sciences will be readily admitted ; but if the Professor attempts 
to prove that I am so ignorant of the Arabic language, every 
one who knows me, and has heard me converse wiUi the Arabej 
will hold those suggestions in derision, and certainly will noi 
believe that any one who can make the assertion is able to speak 
Ibe lansuage intelligibly himself. 

Mr. Liee says, p. 373, that he positively denies that my copy, 
inserted in No. xliv. p. 449 of the Classical Journal, is a cor- 
rect copy of the inscription, but on the contrary, that it is the 
incorrect copy of an incorrect copy ; but, will Mr. Lee presume 
to say that it is not a correct copy of that inscription which is 
given by Mr. Belzoni, (as well as by Mr. Walpole) as the ori- 
ginal, or rather -as a facsimile or faithful copy of the original^ 
eviceptmg the errors of the Arabic press, which were corrected 
by HI Errata oo the back of the title-page of die 45th number 
^f ^hp dussical JvuTHal ? 

I apply the same question ta what Mr. Lee calls an incorrect 
copy of his proposed arrangement, but which his extmordinary 
candor excuses, because accuracy, he says, is foreign to my 
habits ; and I repeat that the inaccuracy alluded to, is of the pceas 
only, and i^ corrected in the same Errata. 

The Professor, in his endeavours to undervalue my knowledge 
of the Arabic, appears altogether to have lost sight of the que^ 
tion to be discus&ed, which is, not whether I understand thf 
language of the ancient Arabs ; not, whether the pyramidical 
inscription be pure ur barbarous language ; not, whether it be 
ancient, pure. Oriental or African Arabic ; not, whether a kin^ 
named Aly Muhamed ever reigned in Egypt, which if it could 
be proved would be nothing to the purpose, and would only 
•how the nonchalance of Mr. Lee's mode of reasoning — but, 
U^bitker Mr. Beixoni's drenring^ orfac-zimile of the inscription 

} for which vide Balzoni's Eesearcbes and Opeiations in Egypt^{^ <l^ 
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on Bdzonrs Vyramidkal ImcHptiah. $5 

(whiclr Mr.. Lee says I have been $q incorrect as to call die 
origipal inscription) be properly rendered into English by Mr, 
Lee, or not. 

I have no hesitation in declaring that it is not; and I can 
assert^ without fear of contradiction, thai every Arab, that every 
one conversant with the structure^ with the idiom of the Arabic 
language, will, without hesitation^ deprecate the innovation which 
Mr. Lee has introduced into this inscription. Let the opinion of 
L'hage Sabat ben Ebrahimj now called Nalhaniel Sabat, be 
taken on this subject. I understand he was a servant of the 
British goveninient in India in 1814, and most probably is so 
now. I will abide by his decision in this case, believing him to be 
Abdelhack hen Ebrahim as well as Sabat ben Ibrahim. It 
mtift^rs little^ whether the inscription be called the original or 
a f^c-simile of the original — no one ever imagined that Mr* 
Belzoni brought the pyramid home with him ; therefore, perhaps, 
it Was incorrect to call it the original. But if that intelligent 
traveller, who has reflected so much honor on his country^ does 
not say it is a fac-simile, he at least assures us that he had it 
accurately examined with the original before he quitted Egypt, by 
Arabs competent to give a correct opinion. 

Mr, Lee says, page 374, " I need not now dwell on Mr.. 

Jackson's proposed emendation d^ii, which he thinks the most 
probable, as every one must see that he has been unfortunate in 
this conjecture/' In answer to this misconstruction of my 
words in Classical Journal, No« xlxv. p.. 451, . I mainUiin 
that, every one, or at least every unprejudiced reader, will per- 
ceive that I did not propose d^il as an emendation, but as a 
supposition — (if any thing,) rather less absurd than Mr. I«ee's 
diJil or Mr. Salemfe's c3^a. 

Mr. Lee says, p. 373, ** We are informed in ihe same contest, 
that MalamEiHajar( which hb,Mb. Lee, supposes r^It^Jlff^) 

signifies one skilled in ^lasonry/^ but I suppose that the Professor 
when he wrote this, (considering bis extraordinary knowledge of 
Arabic,) must have perceived these Arabic characters to be 
what they are, viz. ' an error of the press, and in not discovering 
ll^m to be such, that he has concealed what he ought to have 
made known. 



* For which vide Errata in the C l& m tu l Journal^ No. xlv. back of the 
titk<|^age. 
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There is such a retBatkable inconrroity between the Englisft 
and the Arabic hnguages^ that n^any.difficnlties necessarily occur 
to the translator : if he adheres rigidly to the grammatical inter- 
pretation of ^ords^ he hnu^t sacrifice common sense; if he adheres 
to the latter, or to the spirit atid meaning of the author translated, 
^e must deviate sometimes from the grammatical interpretation 
or signification of words as' given in various dictionaries, and 
grammars, at least so far as to convert a pronoun into an adverb ; 

such is the case in translating the word (2x3^ by the word ' ako 
instead of the word that, which latter word is its meaning accord- 
ing to Richardson's Arabic Grammar. 

I agree, however^^ with the Professor, that it is a pronoun, byt 

how can mUa^ f XxJi t^^ ^ be otherwise traiislated than as I 
baye translated it, viz. by the adverb a/so, for« then it conveys 
evidently the sense of the original. But, if translated according 
to its literal and grammatical signification, viz. by the remote 
demonstrative pronoun, that, the meaning it lost and the trans*- 
lati.on becomes obscure and unintelligible! f 

It appears that Mr, Lee is a strong advocate for literal trans- 
lations, although they be made from an ancient and Oriental 



' This will appear evident from the following idioms, which are used 
'in airthe various dialects of the Arabic language with which I am ac- 
quainted. 
= 1st. Sultan wa [jCj^l delk el Bashaw had'r. 

2nd. Imshaw Sultan wa rj^^l de//cAlkaid. 

These two are complete sentences, which if translated literallj^, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lee's 8U£gesti6d, would be incomplete and unintelligible; they 
would in that case be thus rendered. 

1st. The Sultan was present and that the Bashaw. 

Slid. The Sultan departed and that the Alkaidj (governor or captain). 

But if these sentences are translated as I have translated the pyrami- 
dical inscription, translating the word delk by also, they will convey the 
true meaning of these sentetices — 

1st The Sultan was present and also the Bashaw. 

2nd. The Sultan depurted and also the Bashaw. 

Note, — ^The remote pronoun kaddelk is also used in similar sentences 
as well as delk, and cannot be translated into English, preserving the 
'sense of the original, without using the adverb alto, or the words at welt 
0$, I have preferred giving these examples in the European character, 
because my interpretation, which Mr, Lee disputes, will be corroborated 
by iuany ^y^tpUigpnfr gpntlffm^n iA. London, on the continent, and else- 
where, who are ac^uamted with the Arabic language orally, and are com* 
j^etent to decide thu ^estion,' fj^^m having rcssidMl among nations who 
speak tlie Arabic language. . . , 
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on Beh(Mi^ E^<mndkal Inscription. 3? 

jpgu^e, ; into a modern QiccidQDtal one, whose idioms are* re- 
markably heterogeneous and dissimilar! 

^r. Lee further says, " Mr. Jackson, iastsad of proving that 
the inscription is.. not imperfect, has plainly asserted that it is ;" 
insinuating by these words that I had endeavoured to prove, 
what I could f lot substantiate. There is much of sophistry in this 
kind of argument, which, if allowable in scholastic disputations, is 
unworthy of the diligent enquirer after truth ; for by a reference 
to my paper (Classical Journal, No. XLiv. p. 448.) it will be 
evident to every one who may give himself the trouble to inves- 
tigate my words, that.l say, this pyraniidical inscription is per- 
feet in its construction, but imperfect in having neither beginning 
nor end ; which latter character entitles it to the denomination 
which I have giten it, '* an Egyptian fragment.*' 

Not9,-i^lf i were of a disposition to regulate my individuM 
felicity by the opinions of men, how dreadfully would that 
febdly now be lacerated by Mr. Lee's anathema ! One cele- 
brated author tells the public, that my thorough knowledge 
of the Arabic language gives me a singular advantage over 
evray other traveller, and enables me to enter the arena of 
Jfrica/i geographj^ with peculiar advantages ; some of the most 
celebrated critics of the age have done me the honor to say, that 
i am perfecTmaster of, atid never flail to do justice to, my sub- 
ject — that I rigidly adhere to it, that 1 write under the direction 
of candor and good sense, and that the practical skill that I 
possess in the Arabic language, has given me extraordinary 
advantages; another sa;yd, that I possess such extensive and 
minute knowledge of all that is connected with Africa, (in which 
the knowledge of the language is necessarily included,) that I 
never fail to communicate instruction as well as amusement. 
And now all this intelligence, so gratifying to human vanity, is 
to be wiped off by Professor Lee's anathema, who Seclares, on 
his osin ipse dixit y 

]st. That I have almost every thing to learn respecting the 
Arabic language. 

2ndly. That the Arabic of the country where I have resided 
is the most barbarous and corrupt in the world, aiid that 1 know 
no other — as if 1 had not had more advantageous opportunities of 
studying the ancient and pure Arabic, thrfn the Professor has had. 

Srdly. That 1 have givefn a false translation of an erroneous 
inscription, affording unanswerable evidence that I am a mere 
Tiro m Arabic. 

. If my individual felicity depended on Mr. Lee, how;!^ 
feelings would have been harrowed up by his anathema ! But 
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$^ . Greek BUmh 

if the enidile Pmfoiior «kj€8 oot mbgle more wistfeni wMliia 
knowledge, be will probably entvfigle fcinifelf in verbose control 
Kersy, as tbe lion in the faUe entangled himself in a net, and he 
will require the assistance of a, amuse to set hioi free; or some- 
thing min grere DELK f^^ ^ J] to prove hia impetfect 

knowledge of this Oriental language. 



GREEK RITUAL* 



In No. xLiv. p. 36^. we inserted a MS, fragment of a Greek 
Ritual, (such being the form in which it was transraitted to lis,) 
which we had at that time every reason tp insider as otvinivm. 
We have since then received a commimication respecting it from 
Dr. ScHiNAS, who informs us that auch is not the case, but 
that it may be found in books containing the service Qf tbe Greek 
Church) as well as in a Harleian MS. in the Britisli Museivm. 
Tbe learned gentleman has favored us with a supplement to tbe 
parts, which were deficient in the commencement and close of 
our MS., which we now lay before our readers : 
fAyy^Xos. irp«TO<rTanjf, ovpetvoisv fWjxf Jij; ftveiv Tjf (fOTMCf ro, 

Xaipi h* ^s jj ap^ exXfitt^sr 
XcCipn Tou vso'ovTo^ 'Atoifu ^ ^axAijcri^* 

Xaup§ xw¥ idxqueov rris Eia; i) Xt^rjieoo'i^' 
jtftif • S^t^o^ ^ ivfravifiarov oyBpamtvoif Aoyiqxo^ 

Xalpe Pado$ iv(rdmpr^rov, xa) *Ayyi}^¥ i^ictXfMH^. 
Xeiipe, Sti 'v7Foip^u$ fiao'ikicof xatiofa* 

Xotlge, 2ri ^otvrafyig rov fiaa-Tat^ovroL «atira« 
Xtiipi «(rt^, ifi^aivwv rov "HXiOv* 

Xotipt yatrrvip, hviioo a^pKitTwt^* 
Xaupt &' f|j, ^VBOVpynreu ^ xtI^i^.. 

Xoupi 8i* ^, wgoa-xwiiTM 6 wXiarn^, 

. Xaipn Nifu^^ M^^mn^. 
fiXJirovtf'tt ^ dyla kaxjTfjy h ayvela^ ^(t) r<f Fa^t^X BofVitXiaif 

itrwofw yetp <ruXXSK<^8(0s r^ xw^triv iro^ xiyn^, nfrnfym x 

. '*AhKnh9^. ^ ' • • ';■ ' -" ^ 
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yoCvra* ex Afltyovow. dy^mi, viov ww^wu rt)^i^m dvyaviv, Xfjof fiA^ 
T^^.^v fxf ivo^ i^vtv kv fo^f 7F^ xpM/yifyw oSret* 

Xai^e |3ovXiff^ x. r.X. as in page 367. 

T^v, b'ff afjtffvij TT^v vuv vpoo'^opoiv, «wr4 wa<rvig ^il<ra» o^ftf opaj iiravTaj, 
xa) T^5 jxeAA.ouo'ijj Kvrpooa-ou xoAacccof touj o"©) jSooovraj' '-^XAijXouIa. 

Videp. S72p 
The words^ to wbich aii ''^ is prefixed, are not in the Greek 
Thesaurus of Henry 3te[:j^fq8. ^ , 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

Defence of t}^ present reading ofLivy, L iii, 6. And 
RemarJcs on LukCy v, 6. 



*• Interim in castris Furius Consul, cum primo quietus 
bbsidionem passiis esset^ in incautnm host^oei deciunaiia 
porta erupit ; et cum persequi po$$et, metu substitit» bi) 
qua ex parte altera in castra vis fieret. Furium Legatum 
(irater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursus, nee $uos 
iHe redeuntes^ persequendi studio, neque hostium ab tergo 
incursum vidit; ita, exclusiis^n^ulti^.saepe et frustra conun 
tibus captis ut viam sibi ad castra fac^et ; acriter dimi* 
cans cecidit. Et Consul, nuncio circumvent! fratris, 
tonversus ad pugnam, dum se temere magis quam satig 
caute in mediam dimicationem infert, vulnere accepto 
aegre ab circumstantibus ereptus, et suorum animos turba« 
vit, et ferociores bostes fecit : qui, caede Legati et Considi» Cn^^^-} 
vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere; gua v , u/t. 
•^^ compn lsi in cast)^ Romani, rursus obsiderentur, nee spe •- 
nee viribuiTptires : venissetque in periculum summa rerum -; 
ni T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoque 
exercitu subvenisset." * ' 

The proposed subsftitution of turn for cum before eom^ 
wW, by yout learned Correspondent of Thetford, (page 
278 of your liist Number) may be allowable wimoot 
Mabuaotipt authority; but were I happy in the most 
intimate acquafaitance with Palaeographia, I should not, 
according to a culpable custom of ttie day, think of taking J 
tiie unwarrantable liberty of expelling fi:om manuscripts 
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$0 Glamcal Criticism.^ 

Vfords ■ whidk- have ' withstbod the' critical ordea) of ages^ 
to intrude others utterly destitute of authority. I cannot 
imagine any transcriber would mistake SUIS for CUM, or 
vice versa, even supposing both wo^ds in their ancient 
costume. 

As much, however, as the passage may have tortured 
the Critics, there are numbers, I am certain, to whon^ the 
present reading is perfectly perspicuous. To render it 
unexceptionable, I would merely, after " viribus parens," 
substitute a colon for a comma, and translate as follows : 
:^ " In the mean time the Consul Furius, after haying at 

4 firsbunmolested (by assault) suffered siege in his camp, 
7 saiRed from IheTJe'cuman gate upon the incautious enemy, 
c - and, when he might have pursued him, halted, under the 

f apprehension that an attack from some other quarter mi^ht 
be 'made in his camp. This sally carried out too far the 
Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Consul) and, in the 
eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither his own men retreating, 
nor an assault of the foe in his rear. Thus intercepted, 
after repeated efforts to make his way to the camp, he 
fell while vigorously encountering the enemy. And the 
Consul, on the information of his brother being surrounded, 
resolved upon battle, and hurrying with more temerity. than 
caution, into the midst of the engagement, he received a 
wound, and was with diflSculty rescued by his soldiers around 
Him. This both depressed tihieir spirits, and rendered the 
enemy more ferocious : who, elated at the death of the Lieu- 
tenant, and the Consul's wound, could by no effort any 
longer be kept in check : when the Romans driven back into 
; ^ their camp were again suffering siege, with prospects and 
forces unequal to their opponents : arid their very existence 
would *BSve been at stake, unless T. Quinctius with the 
foreign troops, and the army of Latium and of the Herni<;i, 
b^d reinforced them/* 

iThe adverb ff^???^whiciiyoiir correspondent B. B. IL would 
Substitute, does not govern the subjunctive mood after it j 
arid cum being dismis.'^ed from the text, leaves ^olmrkrent^r- 
quasi di^jectum clausulae membrum, without its govemirig 
p^rticle^ Stm^ which he woul'd attach to copii^^ is reduudant^ 
nugatoi^y, and unwotUiy the historiao. Nam si subvenjt 
'3P. Quinctius cum pf^rcgfinis copiis, kubvenit pniculiiubio 
icum lis quibus prsccrat: ncmpe su/s:^yos quEEJme otia- 
tur. We have yet tnutih to Ibatn as to tlic tme use of the 
Latin moodiS and tciif^es, as well as the parfidi's* It Jiyy 
bad intended to inform ms that the Romans i^outd have l^m 
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besieged again, m.'campV unless .the arrival of Qiniictias 
had taken place^ 'then turn might have been used ; but the 
verb obsideri must indispensably have been in the perfect- 
tense " obsessi essent/^ as a correlative with '* subvenisset,^' 
Now the writer plainly narrates, that Fiirius and his forces 
were really besieged at the arrival of Quinctius; and brings 
in view before his readers the falling fortune and sad 
dilemma of the Roman army, contrasted with^ their situa- 
tion at the former period, when they were indeed besieged ; 
but, as pointedly remarked, quieti, unmolested : the enemy 
durst not attack them. 

On the subject of tenses permit me to notice the 6th 
verse of the 5th of Luke. Ka) touto %oiii(Tayrs$ (TuvixXn<ray 
i^Jycov TrXrfio^ ttoXw' Bis^f ^yvuTO 8s to 8/xtuov auratv. 

The latter part of this verse in our yersion is trandatcd, 
*' their net brake." Here 1 humbly conjecture there is room 
for emendation. The e/illre breakiog of the net is inconsis- 
tent with the scquelj which informs tis that a iiiiraculous 
quantity of fishes was safely taken. Bat the uiigiaal is 
qualified, -and the verb is in the mdpient^ progressive^ or 
what is commonly termed the imperfect tease. The exact 
meaning accordingly is, " Their mt was breaking'' — or 
" Their net was beginning to rend" That is, it was partialli/ 
broken, we may suppose, by some of the meshes giving 
way ; and to prevent its total rupture, fishermen were 
instantly called from the other ship to render immediate 
assistance. 

Liverpool y August 1Si\, J. W, 



VIRO 
AMPLISSIMO, DOCTISsilMO , 
M. FRANCISCO SPITZNERQ, 

CollegiB desideratissimo, abeunti, S. P. D. Lycei f^ittenbe^gensis 
Praceplores M. F. T. Friedemann^ Conr. C. G. Wander, 
Subr. M. C. A. Breyther, Collab. 

^ ' '^ auINT.SMYRN. 11,394. 

Quod cunctata din lingua perhorruit, 
Jamjani trisle Vale dicere poscimur. 
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Qtm Milrit socium amplexilHii elipil^ 
Noo vitandft dies adist^ 

Sic v)3um Superis. Quia remocM>itar 
Fatorum rapide fraena volanlium ? 
Vix lenire satis mollibus aspera 
Mortali geoeri datur. 

Ibis, quo obvia Te bracfaia flagitant : 
Xncorriipta Fides nudaque Veritas 
£t canis radians Famajligalibus 
Te cum coujuge prseeunt. 

Nos desiderium grande Tut mailet, 
Seu nos Pieriis cum juyenum chore 
Ardenti studiis inyigilabicdiuSf 
Seu laxabimur otio. 

Tu deeris, quotieaorbita mobilis 
Aniii blanda refert signa faventia, 
Quels persolvere solennia suevimus 
Nostro cuib prece Apollini. 

Tu deeris^ quoties bora volubilis 
Suadet magnanimi visere limpidos 
Lutheri latices, et gelidum nemus, 
DigDum carmine Lesbio. 

Nam flumen priua Albia* rapiet retro^ 
Nostrb qham Tud imago ex aimno cadat ; 
Et si quid pietas promeniit, meiaor 
Nostrum Tu quoque respice. 

Quo virtus Tua Te cunqu^ vocaverit, 
Semper Candida Spes laetaque Faustitas 
Jungant se Laribus, nrec comitem Tibi 
Custos Mercarma iieget. 

Jfc/. 80, 1840. 
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AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of AncieM Ant and 

Mythology. 

By R. P. KNIQHT. 

Part m.~[C(mtinHid jrom No.XLVL p.Wa) . 



54. As men improved in the practice of the imftodve afto, 
tfaey grachially changed the animal for the human form 9 pie- 
serving still the characteristic features, which marked its q^n«- 
boHcid meaning. Of thts^ the most ancimit 'SpeeHAem now 
extant are the beads of Venus or 4sis, (for they ^ere in many 
respects ibe same persbnification,)^' upon^the capitals of one of 
die temples of Phils, an iriand in the Nile between JBgypt and 
Ethiopia : and in these we find the horns and ears <rf the cow 
joined to ^ beautiful features ofii womain in the prime of life-*' 
in the same manner the Greek sculptors of the finest ages of the 
art rejn-esented lo ; > who was the same goddess coafounded 
with an historical or poetical personage by the licentious ima- 
g;tnatioiis of the Greek myihologists ; as we shall further show 
in the sequel. Her name seems to h»it come from the no«th | 
tiiere being no obvious etymology for it in the Greek tongue : 
but, in the ancient Gothie and Scandinavian, lo and Gio sig- 
nified the earth ; as Isi and Isa sign^ed ice, or water iit fts 
primordial state; and both were equally^ titles of the goddess, 
that represented tb^ productive and nutritive power <]f (be 
earth ; and, therefore, may afford a more probable etymolo^ 
for the name Isis, than any that has hitherto been given.^ I'ne 



2 'H yap hra w*r« /ucy to this ^v<f€mt (hf/KUf leau iticracov aiteuras y§v§ff9»Si^9$9 
riB^pm KMittu^^xifi ^o n\armyoSf ^0 Z^ rmv ^ohhanf fwpum^fmi HMKhrrrcUf Zia ro 
mHTfltf ihro rou ?iayov rperoiMini^iMfi^ Scxc^^ '(« iltaf . PlutaFcb. de Is. & Osir. 

Isis juncta religione celdbiatiir, ^mb €ftt vftt-iMN^ wLMtem lemm Soli subjacens. 
Macrob. Sat. 1. c. xx. ^ Norden's JE^pL 

' To yap TV I<noff cryoXfia, €or ywmuapop fimm9fm €»ti, Kmwm^p 'S^^l|9*ffS /niii 
lovr ypapwai, Herodot. lib; ii. 

* CM, Rodbeck. Atlaiit. p. 1. c. xwL & xx. p. 854. p. 11. c v. p. 808^-^14, 
t40, & 451. Edda Snorron. Myth. iv. 

Vol. XXIV- CLJl. No. XLVII. C 
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34 A n Inquiry into theiSymbolical Language 

god or goddess of Nature is however called Isa in tlie Sanscrit ; ■ 
and many of the iEgypftiin sy«itK>I| appa^r to be Indian ; but, 
on the contrary^ it seems equally probable that pouch of the 
Hindoo mjrthology^ and/aa we suspect, all their knowledge of 
alphabetic writing, as well as the use of money, came from the 
Greeks through the Sactrian and Paf thian empires ; the sove- 
reigns of both which appear to, have employed the Grecian let* 
ters and language in all their pufoKcacts.^ 

55. The ^Egyptians, in their hymns to Osiris, invoked that 
god, as ^he b^ing, who dwelt concealed. in the em- 
braces of the S liB ; ' and several of the ancient Greek M^riters 
speak of the great luminary itself as. the generator and nou- 
risher of all things, the ruler of the world, the firstof 
(hte deiti'ea, and th'e supreme Lord of aU mu^tabU.or 
p:enisjirable being.^ Not that they, any moie thaathe :£gy|)4^ 
tians> deified the Sun considered merely as a mass of. l(init«|QVS: 
erfervjd matter ; but as the centre .or. body, frornvwhicb .(ji« 
pervading Spirit, the original producer of ordcE, fertility, apd. 
organisation, atnkJst the inert confusion of spa<^ and. ipatter,. 
atill continued to emanate throi^h the system, to. preserve libe^ 
mighty structure which it had informed. ^ Tlus pigmilive p^, 
vadiog Spirit is said to hay^ made the Sun to guard and gi^vefu 
all things;'^ it being thought the instrumental cause^ throtigti' 
which the powers of reproduction, implanted 'm mattjar, cop^; 
tinued to exist: for, without a continued emanation ifri^jpcidthe. 
active princLple of generation, the f)aflfive, which w4s.4<$rived 
from it, would of itself become exiiaxisted; < ' • . j • ; - 



'. Sacontala. There, ^re 4wo god^eafies of the name, of.Isis won^ifp^ .in. 
Greece, the one Pelasgmn and the other jl^ptian^ , before the. Pantheic Isis 
fdt the latter ages. . ^ 

EoTw ItrtSos T€fkcvrr &p rrpf fi€v IleXaeryiOF, npf d/s AiyVmaaf avrav erovofia* 

f^afl/ffi^^KOi^voSefiaiftlioSffv lSfiy«tfi^ .KoXov/icrov ro:hr^pop. Pausan. in Cor. c. iv.^. 7. 

, * pt 8e e$ rrtv IvZucnv t<ric\€qpres tpopriav ipeuriy *EKKrivuc6w rovs ly^ovs ayvyifia 

mWa eafTciK\€ur<rsa-Btti, vo/xurna ?€ owe eirurrtt&0aif kcU ravra 'XP^aov t€ a^ovo'v kcu 

jio^JKov Ttapovras xr^uri* Pausan. m,Lacon..c. xihs. 3.. r^..^^.^.^, 

3 Ev 5e roLS Upois ^fxvois rov 0<riptios woKotAjowrai rov «» rau ayKokcus icpvir- 

'TofA^yov T9V TiKiov. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir* 

^ * ^HAiof ir(r)7cyer«p. Orph. 

< fnjyyow7raifTa,fio(rK9va!€tvipKoya, 

mScMiff' waitTos 7i?mv, Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. v. 1424* 
!OV, Tov watTuv $«nf 

BtwwpoiJLov aXiov, Sophocl. 'CEd. Tyr. v. 660. 
' ' Toy Kvpiov KCU iff^iMva tt^s pwarjis owrias dircunis, Plutarch. Quest Rom. 

5 See Plutarch. Qu. Rom. p. 138. & Fragra. Orphic. 
• ^ I^ai ^Xquc* oirroy -cT^vJi} iUKw<X4 5e wa&iy auwr&^iy, Jragm. Orphic. No. vau 
<ed, Cesn, 
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-* of Ancimt Art and MytholQgy. 3^5 

* 56..:Thts cootmiKid emanatioa the Grodts per«omfi#d ioto 
tyro' dialmct persona^; the one representuig celestial lov^ 
c^ attraction ; and the odier^ animallove^ or dbsire : to which 
the JRgypAnns added a diird^ by persomfying separately the- 
gneat fountain of attraction* from .whicfa bo£ .were derived* 
All .'the three were, however, but one ; the i distinctions arisii^' 
merely out of the metaphysical subtthy of t^ theologists, and' 
the licentious allegories of the poets;: which. baven nearer re-*^ 
scflibknce to each other, than is generally imagined. 

t 57. Tlttff|prddttc1ive etherial: spirit lieing.'expairitd thro^ngb 
the wbokJttm verse, every part was^in some d^ree impreg^ted 
whh'itr; j-and therefore evei^ pact, waa, in aom^. measure, the 
seat of the Deity ; whence loeaL godt;aE^ f|oddes9es were every 
where worshipped, and consequently muaiplied without end* 
'^Thousands of the immortal progeny of Jupiter/' says Hesiod^ 
'fanhibit the fertile earth, as guardians to mortal m^n/' ■ A% 
adeqdate knowledge, eitlier of die number or attributes of tbe^ 
the^ Greeks never presumed to think attainable ; but ipodestty 
contented themselves mth revering and invoking them whei^evpr 
they felt or wanted, their assistance.* If a sbipwreckjed 9i^f¥^r 
were cast upon an unknown shore, he immediately pffe/ed ;uji^ 
his prayers to the gods of the^country, .whoever they wer^; J 
and joined the .inhabitants in whatever modes of worship they 
employed to propitiate them; ^ concluding that all expre9]Mons 
of gratitude and submission must be pleasing Xo the Deity ; apd 
as for /Other expressi<Mis, he was not acquainted with them,; 
cursing, or invoking ik^^^iiamemnA^U} avesge the qns^rrel^ of 
men, bein^ unknown to the public worship of the ancients. 
The Athenians, indeed, in the tury of their resentment for Ae 
insult offered to the . mysteries, commanded the pripstess to 
curse Alcibiades : but she had the spirit to refuse ; saying, thai 
she was theprieste'se of prayers, and not of curses.^ 



Adavaroi Zrivos, fpvKcucfS Ovrrrwv ctvBponruy. 

• Epya K, ^fu V. 262. See also Max. Jy i. J>'m. jciv. s. % 

rKtiOf yap ovSep iiXXo jj ^rpfw cxctf * * 

. ci T*, wriv, et t' ovk tffrw /ill $ov\ov fiaBtiy, 
us ovra tovtop km trapovf* o€i (r^iSov. Pliitenion% Fragffl. iiicert."Np. 5.. 

wrt^is rov ov et\ovra fiea>eav€iv BfXxav. Menandr. Fragm. incerta. JNo. ^46. 

3 Odyss.E.445. 4 lb. T. 

5 OvS' oKKois €irapcureeu vofu^erai tovs 2cpcis (rw "Pfftaucv) frnyfOri yow imvr\(n 
'71 Icpcta /Ai? BtKriaaffa Kardpouroff^cu rtp AXia/3»«Si», rou Sij/i^v KiKwonoV e^ y<^a 
«^vX39l9 ovK90QtpaSy itpua ytyovivm. Plutarch. Qu. Bom. 
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36 An Inquiry into the SymhcHcal Language 

^8. The Mme Hbenit and'hiniiane spirit 0till prevails aiiMMig 
tbose nati<Mis Whose rcAigion is founded in tiie same principles. 
** The Siaiftcse,* says a traveller of the seventeenth century, 
'^^un disputes, and believe thnt almost all religions are good.*' ' 
When the annbassador of Lewis XIV. asked their king, ill his 
tiilaster^s name, to * embrace Christianity^ he replied, ^'ttelt it 
iVaii strafige that the king of France should interest himself* so 
much ki an aftiir which concerned only God ; whilst He^ 
whom It did concelH, seemed to leave it wholly to our discre^ 
tion. Had it been agreeable to the Creator that all nations 
should have bad the same form of worship, would it riot have 
been as easy to his Omnipotence to have created ail men with 
the same sentiments and dispositions ; and to have ins'pii^dthem 
with the same notions of the true Religion, as to endow ihem 
with such different tempers and incKnations ? Ought they not 
rather^ to believe that the true God has as much ][iieaisKire iti 
being honored by a variety of forms and ceremonies, a^ in beiWg 
praised and glorified by a nmnfoer of different creatures i Or 
why should that beauty and variety, so admirable in tlie natural 
order of things^ be less admirable, or less worthy of the wisdonk 
<rf <3od, in the supernatural ? "* 

' 59. The Hindoos profess exactly the same opinion. " They 
would readily admit the truth of the Gospel,"" says a very learn- 
ed writer, long resident among them, ** but they cont^d that 
it is nerfectly consistent with ^eir Sastras. The Deity, they 
say. Has appeared innumerable times in many parts of thb 
world, and of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures: and 
though Me adore him in one appearance, and they in others ; 
yet ifire adore, they say, the same God ; to whom our several 
Worships, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if 
they be sincere in substance/' ' 

00; The Chinese sacrifice to the spirits of the air, the moun- 
taios^ and the rivers ; while the emperor himself sacrifices to 
the sovereign Lord of Heaven; to whom these spirits are sub- 
ordinate, and from whom they are derived .♦ The sectaries of 
Foe have, indeed, surcharged this primitive elementary worship 
with some of the allegorical fables of their neighbours; bu^still 
as their creed, like that of the Greeks 4MmI Romans^ rem ai n s 
undefined, it admits of up dogimttical theology^ and, of course. 



. X 



Joiimal du Vojcage dii>8iain. 
' VojAge de SiiWi liUv. 
3 AsUtic Researches, vol. i. p« 274. 
♦ DaHalde^ToKi.p. aa. 
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of no persecution for opinion* Obscene and s»i^iiinpry rites 
bavBi indeed^ b^en wisely proscribed on many OECca^ions ; |i>u| 
still as a-^tion^s^ and not as opinions.' Atheism is s^id t0 
have been punidied with. death, at Aiheos : but» nev^thel#4% 
it may be reasonably doubted, whether the atbeisqn*. t^l^Pf^ 
which the citizens of thai nepublic, e^ressed sm^bfliry^^coDT 
sisted in a denial of the existence of the gods : for I^iiyorai^ 
who was obliged to fly for this crime^ was accused of i^veali^g 
and calmnniaUng the doctrines taught in the n;iysteries ; ^ an<j^ 
from the opinions ascribed to. Socrates, there is reason t^ 
believe that his offence was of the same kind, though be had 
not been initiated. 

61. These two were the only martyrs to ji^Ugioii anM>ng the 
ancient Greeks, except such as were punished for actively vio- 
lating or insulting the mysteries; the only part of their worship 
which seems to have possessed any energy: for^ as to the popu*" 
Jar deities, they were publicly ridiculed and censured with im- 
puoitv, by those who dared not utter a word against tbe very 
populace that worshipped them;^ and, as to forms and ceremo- 
nies of devotion, they were held to be no otherwise important, 
<lhan as tliey constituted a part of ^e civil government of the 
slate; the Pythian priestess having pronounced from the tripod^ 
th'at whoever performed the rites of his religion ac- 
cording to the laws of his country, performed them 
in a inanner pleasing to the I)eity> Hence the Romans 
made no alterations in .the religious inatitutioDs of any of the 
conquered countries; but allowed the inhabitants to be as absurd 
^nd extravagant as tiiey pleased; apd even to enforce their ab- 
surdities and extravagancies, wherever they had any pre-existing 
laws in their &vor. An jEgyptian magistrate would put one 
of his fellow-subjects to death, for killing a cat or a monkey;^ 
and though the religious fanaticism of the Jews was too sangui- 
nary and violent to be left entirely free from restrain t^ a chief of 
the synagogue could order anyone of his congregation to be 
whippi^d for neglecting or violating any part of the Mosaic 

Ritual.*^ \ . : . : v: • rrc 



* See tlie proceedings against die Bacckanalians at Rome* liv. Hi& xxnx. 9. 

rerifmfniKaTt, Tatian. ad. Gnec. 

3 Sec the Prometheus of ifisckylm, and the Piutos and Frogs of Aristophanes, 
which are full of blasphemies; the former serious, and the latter comic, or rather 
farcical. 

^ Xenoph. Memorab. lib. i. p. iii. s. 1. ' Tertullian. Apol. c. xxiv, 

* See AcU Apoit. 
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S8 An Inquiry into the Symbolical Language 

62. The principle of the system of emanations was^ that aU 
tilings were of one substance; from which they \vere fashioned> 
and into which they were again dissolved^ by the operation of 
one plastic spirit universally diffused and expanded.' The liber 
ral and candid polytheist of ancieni Greece and Rome thought^ 
like the modem Hindoo^ that all rites of worship and forms of 
devotion* were directed to the same end; though in different 
modes, and through different channels. '* Even they who w6r- 
ahip other gods/^ says the incarnate Deity in an ancient Indian 
poem J *' worship me although they know it not."* * 

63. By this universal expansion of the creative Spirit, eVery 
productioh of ^arlh, water^ and air, participated in its essence ^ 
x\hich was Continually emanating from, and reverting back to 
its source in various modes* and degrees of progression and re* 
gressioTTj like water to and from the ocean. Hence not only 
inen^ but all animals^ and even vegetables, were supposed to be 
impregnated with some particles of the Divine nature; from 
which their various qualities and dispositions, as well as tbeir 
powers of propagation, were thought to be derived. These 
appeated to be so many different emanations^ of the Divine 
power operating in differeht modes and degrees, actor^ling to 
the nature of die subslancea with which they were combined: 
whence the characteristic properties of particular aniihals and 
I>Iant^ Were regarded^ not only as symbolical representations, but 
as actual emanations of the supreme Being, consubstantial with 



' Tm Ihj wfmrw ^tXtfiroftt^oyf^tfr, ol irXcurrot rot ^ i^ris ctt«i fwmtr vn^w 
«f»>faf'ciyeu iroirofv* e{ od yap tcraf kwayrm ra opra, koi fi| oi yiryvercu irpurovy Kcii 
C(i d ^BtiftToi 'nkwrauWf n}s iu» owrws ^oputmMrnSy rots 8c raOwi fimkfiaXXov- 
&ris', rovTo vroiXitov ffoi rwmipf ti^ npXfv ^wmi T««r anmr km Ska Towl, mm yty. 
'v«r9ai auB§v. ouivrai, dim tiwoXKv&Bai, is nyi Tonhmff ^wrfw* ttci im^o/iwifS. ^Am- 
tot. Metephys. A. /iwf . c. fiL 

wow & Tif §nnnf ttMU^ luiOawp w rois fftwts kcu wFry ^vrn, rov ttmov iccu raio 
KCffAov xeu Tfts ra^€us ireunysr. Ibid. . 

apxaua ftw ow ris Kayos irci merptos <«m vtuftv tofifpimott, its cac Btmi ra wama 
Kkt ha #coy iifuy awt^icnr oi4€fua 9§ ^vfis mrn} Koi' ^avnfi' aurapfois, ^/4*^«i- 
CO Tift eic romov ffiniipiar Sm km ruv waXaurtf 9iiroiy rafts wponxfin^ruyf ^« ravra 
WHi twin ihmif wktOf m. r, K PMud. Aiittot.de MttiuiQ»«. vl. 

.... Priaci(ttQ€<Blam.afateiias»G«iopo8qn^li4ueiites, . ^ 
Lucenteinque globam hanm, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus slit ;' t^tamqiie infasa per artos 
Mens.ag^tM molem, et magno ae corpore misijet. 
Inde hominum pepudnmque genus, vjtseque ¥olantmii» ' 
£t quae inariDoreo feit inonsin sub aeq'uore pontus. 

Vir^. JEnad. vi. »l. 

See aho Plutarch, in Rom. p. T6. et Olcer. deDiviiut. lib. ii. c. 49. 
* Bagvatgeeta« 
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ills essence, and panicipating in his attributes/ For this reason/ 
the symbols were treated with greater respect and venerationj 
than if they had been ojcrely signa ^tid characters of coiiventioH- 
and, in some countries, were even subitituted as objects of ado- 
ration, instead of the deity, whose attributes they were meant to 
signify. < 

64. Such seems to have been the case id iEgypl; where va- 
rious kinds of animals, and even plants^ received divine honors* 
concerning which much has been written, both in ancient and 
modern times, but very Utile discovered. Tlie Egyptians them-^ 
selves would never reveal any thing concerning them, as long as 
thtjy had any thing to reveal, unless under the usual ties of secre- 
cy^ wherefore Herodotus, who was initiated; and consequently 
understood ihem, declines entering into the subject, and apolo- 
gises for the little which the general plan of his work has obliged 
bim to say-^ In the time of Diodorus Slculus the priests pre- 
tended to have some secret concerning them;' but they probably 
pretended to more science than they really possessed, in this, as 
well as in other instances: for Strabo^ who was contemporary 
with Diodorusj and much superior to him in learning, judgmenf, 
and sagacity, says that they were mere sacrificers without any 
knowledge of their ancient philosophy and religion.* The sym- 
bolical characters, called Hieroglyphics, continued to be esteem*- 
ed more holy and venerable ihati the conventional signs for 
sounds : but, though they pretended to read, and eveii to write 
ihem,^ the different eisplanations which they gave to different 
travellers J induce us to suspect that it was all ini posture', and 
diaithe knowledge of the aQcient hieroglyphics, and coasequendy 
of the symbolical meaniDjg of tbe sacred animals, perish^ witj^ 
their Hierarchy under the Persian and Macedonian' kiiigs.* We 
may iocUed aafely conclude, that all which they tpid of the ex^ 
teiitive conquests and immense empire of Sesoistris, &c«, wa6 
entirely fiction ; since Palestine must from its situation hire been 
iMdong the lirst of those acquisitions; and yet ^t is evident frorii 
ifae sacred writings, that at no time^ from iheir emigration to 



» ProcliMinTbcoLIib.i. p.5eetT.: . .; ;, j 

. * T»y Sc €tv€Ktv awtircu ra tpa (fin^pio) u \€7oij|(i, Kcna^rm rtf Xo7f>. fs. t« S«a 
Tpfifyiwra, ra tyu (p€iryio fiaXtara ainryecaBou' ra Sc kcu ufnjKa ouT«i''/cwftf«vffaf, 
mayKOip 9Mra\afifiaifOft€vos €tiny. Herodot. 1. ii. s. 65^ . ' ' * 

^ Ot/itir ow Icpcis mrrw (rw Arytntruov) mnppirroif n toyim W9pi r<mwi^9X^Wi», 
Jib. i. p* 96p ed. Wess. ■ , ; • , 

♦ Strabo' fib. x vii. p. 806. * 
'" ♦ 'Seeibe tmriows inscriptioiriffl'hooor ftf Ptolemy V. pobiUhed by»«ie15ociety «f 
Antiquaries of London, 1803. • . . ' 
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^, An Inqtthy^ihfo'the St^hoUeat Lnnguage 

f^km captivity; 'wefe the iiiiciei^'Hiebrews stibj|ect to the kings ttf 
jEgypt) whose vast resources were not derived from foreign 
conquests^ but firom a river^ soil^ and climate, which enabled the 
labor of few to find food for many^ and which consequently left 
an imniense surplus of j[>roductive labor at the disposal of the 
state or of its master.' 

. 65# As early as the tecoad century of Christianiry, "we find 
tlial an; entirely new system had been adopted by the JSgyptiati 
priesthood^ jpiartly drawn from thfe writings of Plato and other 
Qreek and Oriental sophists^ and' partly invented among then>> 
selves. This they contrived to impose, in many instances, upon 
Pkitarieh, Apuleius, and Macr^biuis, a^s their ancient creed'; 
atid t^ this lamblichus attempted to adapt their ancient tillego<» 
jriesy and Hermapion and Horapollo, their symbolical sculp* 
tures; aJl which they very readily explain, though their expla- 
nations are wholly inconsistent with those given to Herodotus^ 
Diodorus, and Germanicus ; which are also equally inconsi^ 
tent with each other. That the ancient system should have been 
lost^ is not to be wondered at, when we consider the many re^ 
volutions and calamities, which the country suffered during' the 
long period that elapsed from the conquest of it by Camby^ea, 
to that by Augustus. Two mighty monarchy of Persia employ* 
ed the power of that vast empire to destroy their temples and 
extinguish their religion ; and though tlie mild and steady git>* 
vernment of the first Ptolemies afforded them some i^lief^yet, 
by introducing a new language^ with new principles of science 
and new modes of worship, it tended jierhaps to obliterate the 
ancient learning of i'Egypt, as much aa either the bigotry of their 
predecessors^ or the tyranny of their succassors* 

66* It is probable^ that in Mgypt, a^ in other countries, zeal 
and knowledge subsisted in inverse proportions to each other: 
hence those animals and plants, which the learned respected 
as symbols of Divine Providence acting in particukri5rettioiis> 
because they appeared to be impregnated with particular ema** 
nations, or endowed with particular properties, might be wor<- 
shipped with blind adomtion by the vulgar, as the real images 
of the gods. The cruel persectitions of Cambyses and OcEus 
must necessarily have swept off a large proportion of the former 
class; whence this bfind adoration probably became general; 
difierent cities and districts adopting different animals for their 
tutelar deities^ in the same manner as tl*ase of modem Europe 
put themselves under the protection of different saintir; or 

^ " I I ' m i I . 'I I ' lwu .i i 'ii ■ « 

! See Herodot. lib. u. c. Iff. 
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M8*4^^9 ^t M lui^diators aud advocates with the supremie 

67. Fr9m tlie syitem of emaQaUony^. came the opinion^ ao 
{HTevaleot among Itbe ancients^, that future events mignt be pre^ 
dieted by observing the instinctive motions of animals, and mor^ 
lespecially those of birds ; which, being often inexplicable from 
^j Mown Brittciple;^ of mental operation, were supposed, to 
proceed from the immediate impulse of tlie Deity. The skip^ 
1^9|tf^ght, mA contrivs^nce, which many of tlieni display, iif 
j^cing;^|qc\iistructing their, ne&ts is wholly unaccountable; 
a^fjl 9^he^ s^i^ to possess a really prophetic spirit, owing ty 
•^^-^^^refOje sensibility of their organs, which enables them to 
perceive variations in the state of the atmosphere, preceding i^ 
chmige of .weathc^, long before they are perceptible to us.* 
Th(& ;^rt pf interpreting their various flights and actions, seemf 
^to i^ve, been in repute during the Homeric times; but to have 
giv;i^.w|iy9 by aegrees, to the oracular ten^ples ; which natu- 
Xi^ly ^ic^uin^ pre-eminence by afibrding a permanent establish^ 
Uff^i^, 9m a mc^^ lucrative trade, to the interpreters and delir 
verers of predictions, , . . 

. $^. The same ancient systemi that produced augury,^ pror 
/juced oracles : for . the human soul, as an emanation of th^ 
jDivin^ Mind^ was thought by many to be in its nature prophe; 
tic ; but to be blunted. and obscured by the opaque incumbrance 
of. the^ body; thfough which, it, however,, pierced iu fits ojF 
ecsta^ and enthu^iligjp; /such as were felt by the Pythian priesr 
}p^a^, apj) ii^^r^d votaries of Bacchus.^ iTence proceeded 
the affected madness and assumed extravagance of those vota- 
ries; and alio the sanctity attributed lo wine; which, being 
the means of their inspiraUon, was supposed to be the medium 
of ^eir. communion with the deity; to whom it was accordingly 
poured out upon all solemn occasions, as the pledge of union 
and bond of faith ; whence treaties of alliance and other public 
covenants were anciently called libations> £yen drinking it to 



> " ■ ' 



^ Virgil. Georgic. L 416. Ajmnian. MMceUia. lib. xxL c.l. 
3 Plutaicb. de Orac. Defect, p. 481. 

To yap fUttx^wripMw, 

*OraiK ^P^ i SiOff «^ r« CMfi* tM|i irfl^, 
Ac7<iy TO ficAAoy rovs iMiiapwrat voif (. 
^SOOWAAI. Hr8.&c. 
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4Sl An Inquiry into the SyrtibhUtal 'Language 

intbxicfttion, was in some cases an act of devotion f and the 
vine was a ikvorite sjmbol of fbe deity/ which seems to have 
been generally employed to signify the generative or -preserving 
attribute;* intoxicating* Kqaors beihg stmratativey and therefore 
held to be aphrodisiat. The vase is often .employed in its 
steady to express the same idea^ and is usualij accompanied by 
the same accessary syhibols.' - ^ ^ 

^ 69. It was fct the same reason, probably,^ that the poppy 
was consecrated to Ceres, and her statues crowned with it ; '^ And 
that Venu^ was represented holding the cone of' it in one hand, 
while the other held ah apple, and tiie'TroXo^ or modtus deco- 
rated her head;' for the juice of 'the poppy is* stimulative and 
intoxicating to a certain degree^ tfacK^ narcotic when taken to 
excess. - ' '. 

70. By yieldinfAiemsdves to the guidance of wr)d imaginatipn', 
and wholly renMAcing common sense, which evidently acted by 
means of corporefl organs, men hoped to give the c^estiai fa*- 
culties of the soul entire fibertjr^ and thns to peVietrate thetiarki- 
ness of futurity ; in which they often believed themselves successw 
fol, by mistaking the disorderly wanderings of a distempered 
mind for the ecstatic effusions of supernatural perceptiov. This 
sort of prdirfietic emhusiasm was sometimes produced/ or at 
least suppers^ to be produced, by certain intoxicating exhal- 
ations fcbm thee^tib; as vras the cfase' at Delphi; where the 
design of setting up an oracle was^rst s^taggested by the goats 
liMng observed %^dliif about aad perform various extravagant 
gesticulations, as often as they approached a certain fissure in th^ 



-^u> Km, 9auHU iMu SoXmt icai ftcaaf m m fiA fmr ra$ fiev in-t Sia 6fOW mvawr- 



0a< 8fij^ vw^Xa^^ojfQV Tar V ^i 9^&tv x^P*^^ jivM^ovto uvu mivriiffoy' Toirro yap «rti 
BatTn 0mXtuiiF^ to ^e ^f^eiv, ^Tieiv ApiOTOTf Atji, to ^cra to 9vuv wn^ XF*i^^** 
Seleac. apud Athtioa!. Deipnuis. lib* ij. c. 3. 

fJiVfiv B* €is tii&w o^afimj irpfTtfu tXvyt (A Xlhmrottr), irAijy €^ ratt ioprcuSf rov Kai 
Tov oii/oif Siloi^ot 9*QV^, Diog^ lAert, Ub* iiu s« 39. 

^ Se^: coins of Miironeaf SmLij Naittjjip &c^ 

^ See coins of Thebe*, HsIiartiiS, HipponJunip ^tc. 

^ Cere^Ie papaver* V'^irg. See coins of Seleufms IV, 

' Tq fiiv BiiiayaX^a. (A^s^iTijj) HaBTjfi^viiv Kavax&i '^^iKiwi'ios firojqiwy** — 

TFiriJiifrcu S* EK xfiv^fjt-a te koi fkr^rros; ^ptf^awratwi rff tCM^jMk^ woXor, rttlf X**f***^^ 
Cj)^€i Tp ^{i^ fitiKtuva^ T^ &§ ^TC||if ^yfKov. Faujaji. in Cor. c. x. s^ 4. 

Figures holding the poppy in one hand «nd tibe ptdem in the. olhct, are itpon the 
medals of TaTent^iu and Loetl in Italy. 

The laurel w^ also suppo^d tu have a stimulative and intoxicaimg quaiityj an^^ 
therefore the proper symbol for the god of poetry and prophecy. 

fcai AvKo^puy 

Awprn^yov ^(/Saf cv ck Aai|M0y oira. 

Schol. ia Hesiod. Theogon. y. SO. 
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rock.' It 18 said 4q have befto fouindad bjrsom^^Hjrpjerboi^eabs,; 
and principally bytbe bard Olen, a prieataad prppbat of Apollo :^i 
but women had officiated there as far back as any certain .ira«r 
ditioos. could be- traced f^.they.having.probablyy been, preferred 
on accbuatof ihe natural w^kneas of the sexi which rendered 
them mone sqaceptibl^ of enthusiastic d^irium-; *to promote 
which, all the rites practised before the response were given,' 
parMcularly vended^ 

71- The 4n&piring e^alation was at first attrijbuted to. the 
Eartk only; then to tiie-^rthin conjunction withNept^n^or 
tbeSea ; and lastly to Apollo or theSun> Th^ew^eyhow^ver^ 
only different^modifioati^nsi of onf cai^s^j al>vay8 hel4 to be nil* 
ah^rabiy the aatne^ though supposed to act, .a( different times^in 
different ways and by different means. This cause was JupiUsr* 
the aU^pervadiaDg spirit of the universe^ who had the;titlq of All- 
pit>pbelicy^ because the other deities preuding over orac|4^ 
lepnpks were merely personifications of hif particular modes of 
action*^ The Pelaaguuiy or i;atber Druidical orade.of Dodon^^ 
the most ancient kwwn> imqied|atiiy bcibnged to. 1^,; the 
responses having been originally deli^vered by certain priestSi wbo; 
pretended that they received ],heni from thep^ks of the sabered 
gronw ;7 which, being the lai||est,and strofigest vegeti^ble pro- 
ductions of the Norths were employed by the Celtic nations as 
symbols* of the .supi;eme God ;^ whose priniary emanation, ot 
Cfierative spirit, seeofts to. have been signified; by the misleto^ 

I I I • ,1 I ■ I I I I I m i II I I I I H III II ^mmm^mtmitmtm 

' PlutBrdi.de (>nie.i)feibda p. 494. . 

3 Ibid. -* ■ 

♦ l^ansah. lib. X. </ . 

' nai^/u^aiof. 

^ See Pindar. Oljmp. viii. 58. Lucan has expressed this ancient mystic dogma 
hi the language of the Sfoics ; and modiBed it to th^r system, according to the 
nsuafpradticeof the Syncretic sects. ' * ? . T . i 

Forsan ttnia inaerta rej^eodis . 
Aece lihratum vacuo quae sustinei orbem, 
Totius pars magna Jovis Cirrhsea per antra 
Exit, et aetherio trahHur coirnexa Tontnti. ■ • v 
Hoc uhi virgineo concepttim est pectore numen, 
"^ "lloBmnaw feriens' aiuuianr sonati oiaoue vatiS' ■ ..-,»^.ii»^ 

Solvit. Phartal. lib. v. ver. 93.' 

Seealso Ammian.MarceIlin. fib. xx!. c.i.- " * ; • 

^ Zev ova, A«8tevaic, ncXcttf^iKC, i^Xo^e vmWj 

Sot vtuova^ ^o^TOiy avixroiroScr, x^^^^" 

Iliad, n. V. 2Sa% 
^sehylus has only commented upon Rbmer. ' 

*A T«v ap€iwy km X"^!*^ koptuv r^pa 
2c\Xa»rftf«A9c«r oXvos €ur§ypwpafiipf 
tipos nis TarpcKLS mu ifoXvyXwrtrcv Hfwou 
^ Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, viii. 9. 8. 
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44 An Imffnry Mfb ike^S^mbt^eaV Language 

iw<iilii'grflw iltibi ito'bftric ; attd/ as it %^' emai^aliea froW its' 
sttfciUoce} ot wum |mAat% eame tfa« sanctity yttribitt^d Id 

7%* ftKfc lynfculs acttti dnte-lo hnVelecM i«r genettti tls^; ftit 
aoiMigtfie Tvngar^ the great preservers of ancient cttstottUy ^y 
coaiiiMd to be ao down to tite latest periods of Hdathenisro, 
^'Th* abepherdy'^saya Maximum Tyrius, ** lienors Pan by con- 
aecrating to him the high fir, and deep cavernitis the huisbandmart 
does'BaecbtM- by stklnng up (be rode trunk of a trtse/'' Art 
and f cfi acaieut yadurfly hmnaniied these primltii^e embtem^, 
aa wett «» otbeia ; but Ibeir origitol meimng was still preserved 
in tbe crowns of Mk mnI fir, midi distinguished the statues of 
lupiter aad INm, in theMmeniMtti^r^s those of other symboficat 
piMta did those of odnar pe^sorifieations.* 

73; Tbe iiwiuity, ao gefiendly attributted to groves by the bar- 
baiiaiiaof Ike Iloflli, aeems to have bcien imperfectly Otinsmilt^ 
final IheiB %othe Greeks: for the poets, as Strabo observes, cftV 
any sacred phiee a grove, though enth^ dMitute of treeif ;' so 
that tbey must lim allwibd to thes^ obsolete symbols and 
ttodea of worship. The SEAAOI, the priests of Dodona, meii^' 
tiOtted m the Buk), bad disappeared, and beeii replaced by 
women long before die time of Hercldotus, who retates s6m6 
absurd talea^ wbicb he beard in :£gypt, concernihg their having' 
come from that country.* The more prompt* sensibility of th^ 
female sex was more susceptible of efnthusiastic emotions, and 
vosBa^HMnv^^ oo^^sF acMBaacr «o "vro propRcuc Ouice* wiii»i» wwii 
to exfMress imfumtion raUier than convey meaning. 

74. Considering the general state of reserve knd restraint la 
which the Grecnm women lived, it is astonishing to What an 
excess of extravagance their religious enthusiasm wtt carried 
on certain occasions ; particularly in celebrating the oi^gies of 
Bacchus. The gravest matrons and proudest princesses sud- 
denly laid aside their decency and dieir dignity, and ran scream- 
ing among the woods and mountains, fantastically dressed or 
half-naked, with their hair dishevelled and interwoven with ivy 



* See ibid. p. Td. -, also Plin. lib. iL c 1^ and TaiH; da M. Oerm. Bfen aa lai| 
as the eighth oetttoi^j of Chiistiaoitj, it wa« enacted bj I^itpnnd, king of the liam- 
bafds, that whoever p^d any adoration or performaai any in canto t i a a toa teee aho«ld 
be ponished by fine. Paul. Diacon. de Leg. Longobard. 

* Sae heads of Jupiter of Dodona on the coins of Pynlnis. 

3 02 Sff wonrrcu Mff/mmw^ oAtoii waKow/r^ r« Uftt irayra ir^ f tfw\«t^ SHak K • 
ix. p. 599. ed« Oxon. 

^ Lib. ii. 64. &c. His story of the pigeons probably arose fsom the nyitir 4aYC 
<H» the head of Dione, the goddess of Diklona. 
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they frequently worked tbemaelves op 49 tfiicli • fNtch^ttvago 
ferocity, as not only to feed upon wn flenb/ but efien tot tear 
tivini aotmi^ to places with their teelb^aod aal ihom waha and 
palpiuting.' 

75. The enthusiasm of the Greeks waa, howaYery ^eiiardiy 
of the gay and festive kind; which ahnasl; all 'their religioua 
rilto tended io promote.^ Mnsic and wine always aeeaoipa- 
aied devotion, ai» lending to exhilarate, men's -mtnda^ and asM- 
milate^em with the Deity; to imitate whom, waa la feast aad 
rejoice; to cultivate the elegant and useful arta; aMbtboiv^ 
to give and receive hapf^ftess*^ Such .were most of the reli* 
gioiis of antiquity, which were nol, like the Egyptian aiMi 
Druidicad, darkened by the glooaa of a jeakMas . hierarchy, w iw oh 
was to be supported by inspiring lerior ralher than by conoBi* 
ating affection* Hence it was of old observed, that the 
^Egyptian temples were filled with lamentations, and 
those of the Greeks, with dances;^ the aaceifices of the 
former beiog chiefly expiatory, as appears from Ihe impreoations 
oh the bead of the victim;^ and those of the latter alniosi 
always propitiatory or gnituktory.' Wine, ^vhich was so muob 
employed in the sacred rites of the Greelu^ was held in abemi<* 
nation by the JSgyptians ; who gav€^ way to none of Ihoae ecstdtic 
raptures of devotion;, which produced Bacchanalian phrenay 
and oracsular prophecy; 9 but which alsot produced Greek poa^ 
try, the parent of all Uiat is jublime and elegant in the<worita«f 
aaan* The poetry of. XlelphiandDodona cldeanoA atemyinn 
deipd, to^have merited this character; but the saotadotal b«rda 
of ^ Qrst aipe^ appear to have beoi the .potisbefli siid method 
disers of that language, whose coptousnass, iMunmmy, and fleai^ 



* Plutarch, in Alexioidr. * Apollon. Rbod. lib. i. 636, and Schol. 
3 Jul. flnsic. c. 14. Ctement Alex. Cohort, p. 11. Amob. Jib. ▼. 

AAA evxM^j 9€ovs fftfii^ova', 

*M^ p tf H^m, m9m. Bttl^ £lwln. tM^ 

^ iEpTBtiata muntpwm tea ple^a pUngoribns, Grooa plecumqne ehoseis. ApuK 
oe Genio. SogtaL 
- ^ HwMkt. lib. Kx Sg. 

* £x|^Atory laerifices were oocaMonally performed by indiiriduals^ bat lefiti 
not to have formpil any part of the established worship among the Greeks ;' hea^e. 
we uMi^Uy find them mentioned with contempt. Sec Plat, de Repub. ttb. U. p. 
695. £. ed. Fie. 1620. 

9 PluUrch. de Is. et Osir. p. 353. 
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4S An Inquiry into the SymbeUe&l Language 

bility^ afibrded an Adequate vdnete for the ttii(i»ftlieled effbakHK 
«>f taste and genius, which followed. 

'. 76. Oracles had great influenee over' the public counsels of 
the' diflfensnt states of Greece and Asia^during a kmg^smie ; aiid 
as they were rarely consulted without a present^ the' tnott cel^ 
brated of them acquired immense wealth. That of D^hi was 
so rich, when plundered by the Phocittis^ that it^^ttabM* them 
to support an army of twei^ thous a n d' ti q iw al» mfm^ iot^- 
ble pay duriag niiMi years/ besides * sopf^fMf > the groa^; sonia 
employed in bribing the principal estates of Greece to auppmt^or 
pennit their sacrilege.' Too great ei^raess lo amass wealth 
was; however, the cause of their falling into discredit ; i^ faavi- 
iBgr been discovered that, on many occasions, those were most 
foyored, who paid best ;* and, in ^e time of PfaiUf^ the Pytinan 
priestess being observed to be as muchundtr the nfluenee of 
Macedonian gold, as any of his pensioned orators.' 

77. The Romans, whose religion, as well aslaei^uage, was 
a corruption of the Greek, though immediately derived ir<mi 
the Etruscans, revived the ancient mode of divination by the 
flights of birds, and the motions and 'appearances of animab 
offered in-sacrifice ; but though supported by a collie of augurs, 
chosen from the most eminent and experienced men in the reN> 
public, it fell into disregard, as the steady light of human sci- 
enee arose to show^ts'friiacy. Another mode, however, of ex* 
plonng future events arose at the -same time; and, as it was 
found^ upon*extreme refinement of false philosophy, it for a 
long time triumphed over 'the common sense of mankind, even 
during 4he most -enlfghtened ages. T-his was judicial astitolo^; 
a most abject species of practicid supentilioD, arising out of 
something extremely like theoretical atheism. 

78. The great active principle of the universe, though per- 
flontfied by the poets, and dressed out with alf -the variablratm* 
butes of human nature, was supposed by the mystic theologists 
to actl)y the .permanent laws of pre-established rule ; and not 
b^ the fluctuating impulses of any thing analogous to the human 
will; the very exertion of which -appeared 4o ^them to imply a 
sort of mutability of intention, that coiitd only arise from new 
ideas or new -sentiments, both equally incon^ttUe with a mind 
infiqite in its powers of action and po'ception : for, to such a 
iiiind, those events which happened yesterday, and diose which 

^ Biodor. Sc. lib. xvL s, ST. et seq. 

* To iMvrucov Top^iroy ^ikB^pyvpov 7cyos.-*Sophocl* Antigon. v. 10(19. Seo also 
Jierodot lib. vi. 

3 See Demostb. Phillj). 6cc 
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tre to happen during ihe Immeiisurablc flux of time^ are equally 
present^ uiid its will is necessaiily that which is^ because all 
that is arose from its will. The act that gave extsteocej ga^'e 
all the CQtis^queiices ^iid eiiects of existence, which are there- 
fore equally dependent upou the first cause ; audf how remote 
scxever fix)m it, still connected witli it by a regular and indissolu- 
ble chain of gradation ; so that the movemeuts of the great lu- 
minaries of heaven, and those of the smallest reptiles that ehtde 
the sights have some mutual relation to each otiier, as being alike 
integral parts of one great whole. 

. 79- As the general movement of this great whole was sup- 
posed to be derived from the first divine impulse^ which it re- 
ceived w4teu constructed ; so the particular movements of each 
iiib ordinate part were supposed to be derived from tlie first im- 
pulse, which that particulate part received » when put into 
motion bj some more principal one» Of course the ac- 
tions and fortunes of individual men were thought to depend 
upon the first loipulsef which each received upon entering the 
world : for^ as every subsequent event was produced by some 
preceding one, all were really produced by the first* The 
moment therefore of every man's birth being supposed to de- 
termine every circumstance of his life, it was only necessary to 
find out in what mode the celestial bodies, supposed to be the 
primary wheels of the universal machine, operated at that mo- 
ment, in order to discover all that would happen tohlm afteivvards. 
, 80. The regularity of the risings, and settings of the, fixed 
stars^ though it amMHUio^ rthec^baages of the sei^sons^ aitd.the 
orderly variations of nature^ could nptb^ adapted to ^the cqiprici- 
ous mutability -of humanactioQ^ fortuQes^andadyenturies : wher|e- 
fore the astrologers had recourse to the planets 4 whose^-more 
complicated reyolulioDs offered more varied, and more extended 
c^^iiibinations. Their different returns to certain points of the 
zodiac ; their relative positions^ and conjunctions with each 
other; aud'tfae partieular character and aspect of each, were 
suj3posed to influence the affairs of men ; whence daring im- 
postors preaunsed to foretel, not only the destinies of indi- 
viduak ; but also .the rise and fall of empires, and the fate of 
^e^world ttself.^ , 

81. This mode of prediction seems to have been originally 
Chaldaean:; and to have been brou^t from Babylon by the 
Creeks, together with the little a^trononiy that they knew :* but 

* • ' See BaHiie Discoiirs sur I'Astrologie. 

^•Herodot. 1. ii. c. 109. UoXav fiev yap, km ypvfMwa, kqu ra Suw Seica fc^wa .D9« 
•nf*ms'if^paB«ifiv^j6mwffia0Qy*.Z^Kfivts* 
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48 An Inquiry into the ^fmb^Ueal Language 

tlie Cfaaldaeans continued to be the great practittoners of it ; and 
by exciting the hopes of aspiring individuals, or the fears of 
jealous tyrants, contrived to make themselves of mischievotts 
importance in die -Roman empire ;* the principtes of their pre^ 
tended science beii% sufficiently specious to obtain credit, M4ien 
every other of the kind Jiad been exploded. The Greeks dd 
not seem ever to have paid tnuch attention to it; tior, indeed, to 
any mode of prediction after the decline of their oracles:* 
neither ir it ever mentioned among the superstitions of the 
ancient Egyptians, though their creed certainly admitted the 
principle upon \\diicb it is founded.' It is said to have been 
believed by only a certain sect among the Chaldamns;^ th^ 
general system of whose religion seems to have been the same 
as that oir most other nations of the northern hemisphere ; and 
to have tacight 'tlie existence of an universal pervsuftng Spirit 
whose subordinate Emanations diffused -themselves through the 
world,' and presented themseh'es in different places, ranks, and 
offices, to the adoration of men ; M'ho, by their mediation, were 
enabled to approach the odierwise inaccessible light of the 
supreme and meffable First Cause.^ 

82. Like the Greeks, they honored these subordinate ema* 
nations, ^nd gave thetii names expressing (hen* different offices 
and attributes ; such as Michael, Raphael, Uriel, Gabriel, Sec. ; 
which the Jews havmg adopted during the captivity, and after* 
wards engrafted upon the Mosaic system^ they have still retained 
their primitive sanctity. The generative or creative attribute seems 
to have held the Inghest rank ; but it was not adopted with th^ , 
others by the- Jews: for as the true Creator had condescended 
to become their national and peculiar God, they naturally 
abhbrred all pretenders to his high office. 

83. At Babylon, as in other countries, the attribute ^I'as, di-^ 
vided into two distinct personifications, the one ihale, and the 



' Genus hominum potentibus infi'dum, sperantibus faHax; See Tacit. Ann. lib; 
ii. e. 82. lib. xii. c' 68.'and Hut. lib. i. c. 32. ; Alia Plin.^ lib. xxft. c. 1 . 
^ Fiadar, Oljmp. xii. iO. . 3 Herodot. lib. U. 82. 

^ I^»onroiovrreu Sc ruwf (rw XaXSai«r) y^v^Xtukorffof, oos o» JMtm8^x>**^*^ ^ 
irtpQU SUabo. lib. xvi. 

' Fops ommuBi apiritaum, cnjas estentiam per uiiiversum mynduin tapquam 
animam diffasam esse, &c. &c. — non Cbaldsa tan turn et it^gyptus, seduni versus 
Ifcre eentilisiDiis ▼etostissiaius credidit. Brscker. Hist. CMt.- Philos. lib. i. c. 2. 
Seeoiso Euseb. Fiap. Eyang Hh, iit^iuiU . 

* Suinroum universi regem in luce inaccesslbili babitare, Bee adiri posse nisi me- 
dtanlMms ^ptfiUbus wediatwibus, universi fefe Oiieatts dogma fuit Bnicker. ibid. 
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odi9r female^ oalUd^B^ and M^Hta.by 4be A^vpci^Sf^^i Ztuf 
*artd Atfifk^trii-by 'xh6 Grcefcd-. * but; Us *e^ latter people ^itbdi*- 
vided dieir personilkd iattributer. aai lematmtions much more 
than any <>tlier, the titles of their dekiea cannot be supposed to 
express the preci^' nieebkig4^%b6«e of: Astfjrria. Beel, or as 
the Greeks write it ByiKo^, was certaifilj the same tide differ- 
ently prcHiounced, as the Baal of the Phoenicians, which sig- 
nified lord or masterj; aiut J4jrUtta.aeeiD9to bn^ j)e«i in all 
respects the same as the Venus^ of the Greeks; she having 
<been honored with ciies e^uftll^ «liiar^t<08tki\a«<hfif |^o{jMte. 
The Babylonian women of emf^^ KunH^nd cMifoieii^lield^il to 
be an indispensable daty of feligkiB .tlo^^p^^ t^efmsokeSy 
onee in their lives, in- lier t«mpji^ toany «lra0gei' wlM^^cfunti tod 
offered money; wktoh^ wli^her .li^ or ^D(Hiieb^«ijiFoa^«ciept^dy 
and applied to sacred piftrpo^et. Niwlbers of thtsse^ 4^ut 
ladies were always in-^jailtHg^^aQdrftbestciiii^er badth^libiirty 
of choosing whicfaeTca: .be lilddr ^9 i^f ^if>i^ in rows in vthe 
temple; no refusal being alloM^ed.^ v • - r -* 

84. A similar custom ^riev«»te^)ifi.Cypi;uii^} apd probaUy in 
insaiy other countri^; it b<%i|ig^\ a» :£ierodotU9 f^bserves, the 
practice of all mankiad, c^xcept l^e Qreek^ai^ iE^ptians, to 
take^uch liberties*'. with '(ti«k tj^f^t^iet^^whicti^ . t)i^ Ojpacli^ed, 
must be pleasing to the JD^ity, ^s, bkd^ and ^fiimats, actii^g {U9(ier 
the guidance of inatincV or -by ^e^imm^diateiH^pulse of Heaven, 
did. the same> Xhe ^Cieptioosiil^e^Qiight ?Ha£^y have owit^, 
at least as far as relates tQ. tb^ ^r^^ks^:> for i^^^p ^kf^«;fk thou- 
sand sacred prostituieskepti^ifiifach vpf, the xekb«ated ^^mples 
of Venus, at Gry x and Coriptfifi whQ,^#c«ordi^g ,ta ail accou^s, 
yy^r^ ffUj^rj^lXV^Ij^pyp^t aAd.f^§siduoiji,s in attending to the duties of 
their profession • ^ andijt.isnot likely that the temple,, which 
theyaer^d^ vhjQHildbe the only place exempted from being the 
«oeiie of them* Dionysius of fialicarn^ssua claims the same 
i2xception in favor of the Romans ; butj as we suspect, equally 
Without reason :*fdr' Juvefial/whd-lived only fi^centtify latef^ 
wbe^V .tl>e same religipn, a^nd nearly the same manners prevailed;^ 
•seems to couttder* -.every teKfrple in Rome as a kind of Iicense4 
brothel.^* >. 

' .1 I • r mr PI I I ii i " tiii w II I i i ii i ii i ii i ii I I — *— — I I ■ • ■i k I 

» Herodat. lib. i. * Herodot. lib. i, 3 Ibid. c. 199. ♦iib. ii. 64. 
5 Strabo, Ufa. viii. Diodor. Sic. lib. ^v. Pbilodcmi Epigr. in Brunck. AnaleBt. 
voLi^. p. 85- . 

' ^ Nilper ciutn,*ut tepeto, fanum iudis et Ganymeden, 
Facts, et advectse secreta palatia^matds, 
' £t Cererem (nam quo nonprostat fexoina templo ?) 
Notior Aufidio moBchiis c^^brare soleba?. Sa^ ix. 22. 
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NOTM ET CUILdS SEQUENTES IN ARATI 
DIOSEMEA. 



aTH. FORSTER, PtL.S« 



No. VL [Continued from No. XLVI.p. 26£.] 

'Chpf Si fuffyojtfiyanr alym, (ifiTJof rt avaov n, 340 

Xfljpffi &9o)sfios &P^c, to\ ov iSMka takKtoanrri ^ 

EuSioy ^a/yotici fiipaiSiuven htaxniv. 
Xalp§$ xei y§oimi¥'&YiXai$ (&paio$ Sigorptig 
"Uptov tgX!^iJi^eu$, 6 V itigiog aMxol jxttX^of • 
Auvtog yetp ^uiL&ng Mpy(ovrai ytpivoitrr 345 

Upma jxey xcii jxoXXov 6jxiXa8^y i^OfUvyjiTi 
Upmov avretp W ^f xa) o^x ayfXijS^ $ayffi0'«i« 
nXMiOTtpov ^opianfTM M Xfivoif ouS* a/xa ^XXal, 
'AfL^Xlr^ Xf^lMifos i^ixXroii wm^a tpyoL. 
£i 8s /3^e; xa) jx^Xa fttrc^ fipliowaif iwwprpf 360 

raioey opiaraia-tv, xifaXeis ^ ivifMto fiopi^of 
Myr/ft rt/yoM-iy, |tt«Xa Xffy r^t;^f/fMi^ o^ro} 
l7Xi2ia8e^ ^nfiMva xetripxiifUiVM fogiotmr 
Mffii Xfi]y ipuxfiur mi fteyfli^ ov xareix6ciuof 
> rlvtrm, ourt ^uroi; X'^f^ ^/Xof oSr' o^VoM-iy. 355 

'ilXX^ X'^^^ '^^ iroXX^ fir/iKoiig far' ipwpeus, 
Mriiru xexpipAvji fjLiffii /SXco^pg M iro/i}, 
"D^^a Tij eofTvi x*'?7 iroTiSeyfwyo^ ayijf • 

340— S13. Indicium sereni e ca- Xf^w», i+ijC'^P*^** 
pri&, ovibus, et siiibus taide coeunti- [Thcoph. Sign. Mur.] 

bus— Tarde autem coeuntibua capf U 850— SW. Prognosticum teiDpeaf^ 
gaudet pauper vir, quia ei parum tuoss hyemis ex ovibus et bobu»— > 
caiaoti mon^trat sercnum annuiD. Sin autem boves et oves post ple- 

343-^49. Si^na tempesiatum num autumnum terrani cornu pe- 
anni e migratione gruuin — Gaudet tant, capita ▼«« ooiitra Boreany 
etlam gruuni catervia tempei^vus tendiuntytumteni|>e8tnoianihyeiBem 
arator tenipestii^e venlentibus^ Pari ips» Pleiades occidentes afierre so* 
modo eniui hyeoaes consequunuir lent— E Theophrasto: Mirowwgi W» 
grues, cito quidera magis, el consti- wp6fiara < jBoif IpCrtm^i sol i»ifA»nnai 
patim vementes cilo; sed quando ^t*^ *t^< ^^^**f hf^f rd{ na^aU^, 
aero et oon gregatim vis*, majus v^fX^H^^X^fA^f^w^"^**^** ' 
volant ad tempua neque simuj tmil- [Theoph. Si^. Plinr.J 

fa-, ditaiitj hyemis pronjtivet ieroti- S54— 858. Pcrgitdiceredebubof, 
na opera^^De quilus ita Thco- &c.— Never© nimiumfodiaat, quo- 
plirastns : Tifujci idf ir^> m'mvnu m> niam magna ct immoderata fit, 
Iffsmit n^uit x*'^i*^^*» laVii ail «ktl vaXvir neQue plantis bjems grata, ne<|ue 
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Nel€e et Cure JSequmteSf ^c. 51 

. M^f Jti /dJT4 Stttty fAtfJc ffA^OVK My^oNit§i' SCO 

OvSf ffrcv opvlioMf ayikais 4s'><$^^*y ^'^^f » 
•Ex vijcrow OTt ir^V^ if uravfrorcioriv 4po%^^; 

'AfjL^Tm, fi,ii ol xmis Ko^ mx ^ ff^ i^ Mf 365 

ilv^f^ ayiilts/^' X^^lP^' ^t'VOtf eut6?<»s eofiip 

AuTois ^^ytWo-iy iir^y xo^r^ [MTfov iQOO'iy^ 

'EXiroftfyo^ [Airhrena iroApyX^tyf^i ly^oeuroo. 

Oureo ya^ /toyt^l x«} a)J^Vi$ aXM^f V JA\oi 

Zoooi^BV ivipanror ra l\ wia wov) .i^ixns trfMftoi 370 

SfifJMT firiyywyai xal c; rnvri^a voi^o-octirddN. 

"Apvoffi jubgy ^eiiMavoLS mxfdppayro yQ/AiJif^y 

'£$ yofioy bincirt jxaMov lirftyofbiyoi r^tp(^fi|)p'iy* 

MXAoi 8* e^ aytXi}^ xpio), oMoi Sf xa) «fi,yo} 

aTatioidbus* sed hIk fit mulu spa- o*i>ai^ *p«MnipjiJwst/fft »»I fu^ir^jTar »i 

tio&is in arvis, necduni discreta, ne- *^><r^i?rg*ir?ioi;Sffflf&rRaUgQf ^xiiQWi^eT 

que in grcindi segete, quo quililM:l '^"^^^f. *** ^'^"^ ''-f"^^ ^si'^' " 

a»oiferacitategauderepo55itfniens ^"^^'j^'r* 

vir, The^phraaius notiu Mr^.w^ip. [l^^^^l^^^ P'^^^P^- Tetr. P oL ii. 14, 

-T^ Xi*/*^*X"f^*f«* cntfxmui, frheoph. msssls ex avibus ab inauhs lo conti- 
Sicn. Temp.l Et Democr. Hg^^T* neotem vobniibus, malum quidem 
y^?J.M-7crrtT*x"P^^t^"** fDem. aratori, booum veto mterdutn pas- 
apud Fabr. B. O. iv, 338. cit BuhJe, tori, quia aimus lacte abundaris se- 
nr4T?.l I'ord ctiam, veniente plu- quitur--Ne(iue quidem volycrum 
Tia, fte-'C^ps destruunt. Aoglis pro- agminibus m contmenie degens vir 
verbiafiter dietiim est, mktn twine ei icsulia cum mults irnjant arva 
t^«f(miffAtf ifflcJbo/com,knir€*Aii« venienle tempestate gaudet; sed 
rainuc^iimdmim. VirgiUuspluviam liniet auxie messi ne ci vacua ct 
nf^monebat, quura ^^n^ g^aais vemat &qualore lasa; 

LMmundli mcmiJwre tuu jodart muni- g^udet vero opilio ipsis vulucribua, 
_^^ quum non t»nanino paucoe veniant, 

[Virg. Geor/i. 400.] spetn cut>ieiis sequcnds anni lacte 

Et Pllnlo idem iiidicaat, Turnesque abundant^. ^. , 
pofd^^^«a.fi*imam>io*/riii/ac*^ ^ 369-371. Sic enm serumnosi et 
' rantei instabdes ahbi alu vivimua bomi- 

rPliit- HisL Nat. %rai, 35.] r,es ; atque ea quiE ante pedes sunt 

33^361, Prognosticimi e siellis omnes parati signa cognascere et in 
comitij— Nee item fuerinl desuper posterum capcre. *^^™.. 

vi^ atete semper .el uoa, duo, ^^^'"^"n^^P^'*'!?.?^^^ 
aut plures comat^; multa; enim tatia ex ludeutibus agnia^AgO 8 
comaniur in anno arida, Cf. Pro- qi*»dem tempestales observare soliti 
clus in Paraph. Tetr.PtoL-ETaiT^ mini pajtores, ad pabulum quuja 
niaw^wti^i^k h'r;i;iifiS'MiyiA^iy»,oh^al magis festinautes cutraDt. Aiu 
#.p*wj>i™**fl^iTSv|*w»5Tft*i^l3FiKeAv etiam c grege arietei* alu uem 
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52 NoUe et Cum iSeqmnies 

Elvodm TraH^m-Hf fpfiSojJwvbi x§qai$-&li^. 375 

*/f xal ?r' If ayfXijj aexovd^ia km^ccKti^ 

AoLTCvminv 9ruxy^<ri xeAser^ffvae Ai6dbef(n0-iv. 380 

'Ex Sff jSooov wroJovT aji^t xal jSM«erfAoi M^^ 

*/f xo/to) wXiupag hA ^i^tipUs tA$6^nmfratf 

'Afufiokkv ug^oio'yipmhniXw^'afOTfiis, 385 

*i/ 8* 3Tf ii.MX'tfiffXn^ ^^^l^>ai9i aylfoB^tOLiy 

Swiga) Aeijxctfyo; vipiei^ KdA §69^loi9, 

AvtIxu rex|xa/po>rft«^ ^tijet^di lf«9rX^fr0ai< 

Ou8' alyeg, icpmio w»f«o*^wrflti etxavims, 390 

£S$ioi^ ou8e o'ue; ^ogurt^ 69rifx.a^oe/vou(rai. 

Ka^ Xuxo^ hmcw fji^Kpot /xovoXuxoj wpufjTetr 
*H !r &g(yrf{i(9v ^Xlyov irf^Aay|XfVojav8g»» 
"E/jya, xaTg^^vjTiat* <rx67radj y&TfovTi eoixco^ 

'Eyyviiv avipw7FWV,T[fa^oi MX^S^^"^^^^^ '^''^^f ^^5 




duobtis. JElianus hoc « bubus. pMBsftgium 




Jum redfeutttfes, sittiul et undtqiie ^«t/^w?^t t*; n oj^it'c. ... 

herbam arrodunt crebris impetiti t^^'*°'^J?^-^°^'^-Jl"" ^-".^ 

lapillis 886-389. Altftrum e bobus prog- 

^ SBolsBS. Signa lempestatis e nosticuhi-Etianiquandorougientes 

l>eibu^^S^d et a bobu. signa caoere P'»s. solito coDgregantur venientes 

talent ugrM^ et armentarii sur- ^^ stabulum' boves vespertine tern- 

geniis tempesiatis; siqriidem boves P«>re; tristes et e pratis vttulae et 

mmnda uugulas antcrioris ,, etl is P^stu; tunc indicant ante teiB pes- 



JinguacircimvlinsarJt; atit stabuJu tatem se cupere satiiran. _ ^ 
latere super dmim j Iceant extenti. 390-3DL Tempestatis mdicmir 
Symi)taeThem>hm6io: BotJf t^v ir^ p^- e capns et smbus^Nef^ue <.apT[i 
*:.. 4x^v j..^., y^^*- n tSJ^p-^^abr.. ilicisstudius^ cuciim ramos sercna^ 
[Theoph. Si-ii Phiv.] Et inT^^r stre- sunt, neque sues m^luto furentes.— 
nitatis signal Ki.1 ^ou, hi eUfi^T^^.^ Clemens Alex, ^'''if nJ=iT«i /S^P^p^ 

fFheoph, Sieij. Ser^n,] Scrintum [Crt, Bochart. Hieroz. r. n. 57.J 
est in Fragm de Sympiith, et An'i- 392S96.Ftognosti€utD e l"Pi3-- 
palb. apiid Fabf. *E)«rxXi<^^'rw Jl Item lupus quando lUte solus al> 
^jir ^n^n *t -^tifA^^iTi w^ff^sinwirt r^i^ aliis ejukt; vel quando agricoljirum 
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OuTco xa) wforipots M viifJL$i9'i r»»jtAjipflM9. 

Auiiiv, iji fU€T aM^Vf ^ Tf^Tat^}f h* i$ H* 

'AXksi yap ouBi jxus; rvrq¥fir§i HfojM fuHX^^V 400 

"AiTKvwTOi lyfyovro iraX^ti^T^ii ^v^wvf <$' 

'AfA^oripoigf x^'f^^^ fir<^0|u^i9 S«xfUfiNf« 

Komig IfMlpQVTeu^ ,!t^ Sfufigou cr^fmtot ^PtiWf 
Koextlvoi y^jsiftMVct p^veg rirn fuavTsuovreu. 



parum cautus virorum opera acce- phivise^ adprseseDtem^vel postprs- 

dat, ad tertiam aururam tcmpesia- sen tern, ve! ad tertiam denique aor 

lera ubsen?a. Homer in Odys, rorain. 

S^ f' IjCAfi^, a«m Xia^ e|«rfTp90f^ aXal vt- 400^ — lOl^ ProgQOStiCum e Ulitn' 

iratfffctf^ Ijyj — ,j^i vero Deque tniites vocife* 

"Off?"' *r^* ta^^of wi3 ii^i^fftf* ^cc, rantes, si quando Trequentius sereni 

[Homer. Odyss. f, 130.] fialiunt, similes tripudiantibus, sine 

Cr. Eustath, ad h, I, signification© habiti synt veteribus 

Theophrasiu* Sign, Temp. A^f homifiibua, AUud progDoaticum 

•>t^p»>c5 x«*^s^i"*^ ^^"*-^^Addit; e muribus ootavit Theophrastua i 

At)*af TpiwT nfAfg»« oTct* v^s Ttt rpT*! ap^ j^ ^j Kta^TflX*'' *^ Xiyif*iMi £rfl/iir« hf*»* 

ivSiif . [ rheoph* Sigo, Temp, Heins, mrmf *«! fnpa-iy, 
edit, p. 439 J M\hn, m Hist- Anira. [Theoph. Sign, Temp.] 

Aifvu u iJtt/yCTTif l^fA^ay letl tvQv Tuh om- 403— 404- Prffisagium tempeata- 

•vfjStw Tovfl^i; x"/*^«r l^^sx^» jJx>8KT0f ijg ^ canibus tcrram effodieniibus — 

f Ti ^ifflH^i ij^TVft^tTi ir h ^Wirn Neoue canes : eienim fodcre solet 

Addit prognosticum de Leimibusi ^^g^^^^ ambobm tempestatera in- 

^j.^^hh^. [^Uan.Hi^ Amm. ^.j^^ ^anem habebat qui certia lem- 
viL a.] Buhle refert ad Oppian. ^o.ibusefFodiebat cava tam profunda 

b^f^\ * *'►»•* ' et spatloaa ut Tvon taiitum unura 

K^ii r c^e*- ^^'f*' ™^ p^0«x"^' ^^ *pl^,e^ (.^tiea contineret. H*>c 

*£>! Z^ ..*x^ilir* x*i^ «f^'™ "J^^- prjECipue fiiCJebat ante pluviam. 

^ ^ ^ A -r 405— iO§. Quin ei aqua caacer 

Ail Xi luxl »5Xi5f iriVf Titfni ^^y Jxosfijwifj ^ggredl solet terra e teinpeslate fii- 

nSff<t» iiv«jlriirt iirni^w?- iltm" iSi*'3nf-* tura accingcndo se itmeri. 

[Oppian. Cyneg, iij. 308. 407—410. Prognosticum e myri- 

Cr Geop. ad h. L Davis, ad Cic, de bus— Etiara mures domesiici lectu- 

Div. 8* et BocharU Hieroz, lum sternemes cubitum desiderant, 

397—399. Sic etiam prioribus in quum pluvise signum appareat, et 

ttgnis conjecturam facito futufo- illi tempestatcm mures turn vatici* 

nim ^eutorum, aut teEopeatatia aut nantur. 
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&4/ On the Mythology of the Gretks. 

*E\w»pii TffXiloi* rpnAtm iiiett^tprii^ma^. 
AU) 8* df vtpioWo; aphtjlkQlfii hutvr^ii 

'Oviroiby xo) ^fMt Xfyo^^ ft^^ V otpxioy sTiy 

Mi}v«y wilpetTf Ip^ovo-i^, 3r« «'^dEAflfcorarO|^ «^g 
7W ilAvtis wavTwv iaiupiijAv^g f if bioeorof. 



ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 



^-v^ Past ii.^C<nifiitucd^oj« No. XLF. jp, 41-] 

Having premiied thus much concerning ihe faWea of the 
Greeks, and the design of Homer in the Iliad and Odyssej, I 
shall now proceed to the devetopement of some of his principal^ 
fables, epitomizing and endeavouring to elucidate^ for this pur- 
pose, what is said by Proclus, in his admirable i\pology for the 
fables of the greatest of poeti/ In the first place therefore, let 
us direct our attention to the occiilt meaning of the battles of the 
Gods, as these may be justly ranked among the most paradoxi- 
cal of the Homeric %ments. Of the battles then, which are 
celebrated by theological poets^ we may perceive two conctJ>- 

410— 4t2. Quorum nullum fasti- octo noctibus est defectum pukhrae 

ditu ; boEiuni vero eat cum signo adspectu hin^e. QuiE simuf omma 

signum observare, magia vert> duo- contem]>latus ad anuiira» baud um^ 

bus in unuEn lendentibus (conveni- quam icvit^r super a^thera significa- 

enlia signa) spes esto ; tertiu confi- bb, 

daa licet: semper item p_ra^lereuntb V, 411. Ex Arata Geop* 'orw U 

iiumerare poicris anni sipna, confe* 0^*4 v^dw (rn^r* rVl ta hM ^vfFftxV* 

rens srcubi e tiara sub stclTa talis A u- jSt^aier^H^d ra ixtnii^^. 

torn exoriente transeat vel occidente [^^^V- i* 3* <^it* BuhleJ 

quale etiam siguum nunciat, Im- V. 417. Gcop, u^xuFfm H vafo^v- 

pense vera idoneum fuerit contem- ^rrfnf xp^j s^^wtrn; icaI 90^vDucr,,f ^np 

plari dependeijtis instantisque men- ff'^^^f tbi f-iT^«f, rn* t^ty aisaf nl^n^tf 

%h quartas utrasque; ha enim si- Tfursiffuf. Cf. Tbeopbr. Sign. Fluv. 

mul coeuntium mensium terminos EHolem, Indie, Astmlog. iu 

habenti quum majiime dubius ^tber [Ibid.] 

* Tbis Apology forms a part of the fragmenta of his Commtntary on 
the Republic orPlato, at the end ^f his Comtnentary on the Tima;us« 
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On the Mythology of the Greekt. 5S 

lions^ one of which considers the welt-ordered division of the 
divine genera about those two principles, the immediate progeny 
of the one, the exempt cause of all things, and which according 
to the opposition of these principles, represents the Gods as 
acting contrary to each other. F6r whether it be proper to call 
those first natures baund and infinity,^ or monad and indefinite 
duad, they will entirely appear to tie oppositely divided with 
respect to each other, conforolably to which the orders of the 
Gods are also separated from each other. But the other con- 
ception arises from considering the contrariety and variety about 
the last of things, and refernng a discord of this kind to. the 
powers that proximately preside over them, and thus feigning 
that the Gods, proceeding into a material nature and distributed 
about it, war with each other. For since die inferior orders are 
suspended from the government of the more excellent genera of 
Gods, and preserve the characteriatlca of their leaders, though 
in a partial and muUiplied manner, they are called by their 
names ; and as they subsist analogousiy to the 6r9t Gods, they 
appear in their progressions to be the same with their more 
total causes. And this not only the fables of the Greeks have 
occultly devised — I mean that leading Gods and their attendants 
should be called by the same names — ^but this is also delivered in 
the initiatory rites of the barbarians* For they say^ that attendants 
suspended from the Gods, particularly rejoice when invoked, to 
be called by the appellutions, and to be invested wilh the vehicles, 
of the leaders of their series, and exhibit themselves to theurpsts 
in ilie place of these leading deities* If, therefore, we refer 
Minerva, Juno, and Yule an, when engaged in war below in the 
sublunary region, and likewise Latona, Diana, and the river 
Xanthus, to other secondary orders, and which are proximate to 
divisible and material natures, we ought not to wonder on ac 
count of the communion of names* For each series bears the 
appellation of its monad or principle, and partial spirits love to 
receive the same denominatiovi with whoks* Heiiee there are 
many and alUvarioos Apallos, Neptunes, and Vulcans; and some 
of them are separate firom tfaenmivers^ others have an allotment 
about thrjieaffens, .others preside over the whole elei»ent|»,. and 
W Knhers tbe go vermneat of individiials belMgs. It is not th^er 



* These principles were tywboUcaUy called by Orpheus, etler and ehaoi] 
tmgmatiaiUy by Pyibagoras, monad and dmdt and Mcieni^alfy^ bv Plato, 
kmd mid infinity. See the notes tq my translation of the PaUeOus and 
^armenides of Plato. 
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56, On fhe Mj^rhohgy of the Greeks., 

fore wonderfuL if a aipre partial Vulcan^ and vho is allotted a 
daemqiiiacal order [or an order pertaining to daemons]^ possesses 
a providential dominion over n>aterial fire, and whick subsists 
about the eartb, or th^t he should be the inspective guardian of 
a certain art which operates ia^brass. For if the providence of 
the Gods has a diminution according to an ultimate division, 
beiog allotted a well-ordered progression supernally from total 
and united causes, this Vulcanian daemon also will rejoice in the 
safety of that which he is allotted^ and will be hostile to those 
causes which are corruptive of its constitution. War thierefore 
in such like generaj, a division of all-various powers, mutual fa- 
ouliarity and discord^ a divisible sympathy with the objects of 
their govemmc^nt, verbal contentions, revenge through, mockery^ 
and other things of this kind, are very properly conceived to take 
place about the terminations of .the divine orders. Hence fa- 
bles in representing such powers as these discordant with anc) 
opposing each oiher, on account of the subjects. over which they 
provideutiali^ preside^ do not appear to be very ^'eoiote from the 
truth. For the passions of the things governed are proximately 
referred to these. • * 

This being premised, Homerj^ to those who Consider his 
poems with attention, will appear to speak about the former 
mode of divine contention when he says, 

** When Satara was by Jove all-seeiog thrust 
Beneath tlweartb.'^' 

and in another place* reepectifig Typfabn, 

*^ Earth groanM beneath them -, as when angry Jove 
Hurls down th^ fbrky Fightning from above, 
On Arime wh^n he the thunder throws, 
And fires I'vphsBus with redoubled i4ow$,- 
Wbere Typhoo, imest beneath the burning kad, 
Still feels the fury of th^ ayengiug God." 

For in these verses he obscurely signifies a Titanic war agaitisl 
Jupiter, and what 4be Orphic writers call precipitations inta 
Tartartis, {xotTetTapTafOi<r9^). :Bat he particulariy introduces the 
Gods warring with each <^er, and dissenting about human. af-« 
him, according to theeeeoDd >eoiioeptioD of.diviae battles^ ia 
which the divine and intelkctoal disposition of the figmenla^ 
ac^pptecf )by the poet, is worthy of the greatest admiration. ^jFor 



^ Iti the original^ ort r^ K^cPMr. cii|pimiti fgyg^ymnt mfSt Koiifti But this afc 
present is not -to be found in KoQien 
* Iliad, lib. ii. ver. 288, &c. 
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Oil tke^Mi/tholefgff of the GMeks^ 5T 

» describing^dieirbiittles. (wbo thm^h jtbe^^ure ^JidUei a ai^i«-> 
teDce at^dne extKcmilies cS the .divine progressioDs, yH are m$^ 
pend^d from dieiTods, aiidare: prdxio^e to the subjectn oi 
their government and areidlied to thek leaders^ he indicatfia 
dieir sympathy with inferior natures, referring aidivided life, bat^ 
tie, and oppositioii from things in subjection^ to th^ powers. bjpi 
which they are governed; just as Orpheus conjoins with Baccbio 
mniges, compositions, divisions, and lamentations, referring alt 
these to them from presiding causes^ But Homer represents 
the alliance of these divisible spirits with the series from whiob 
they prdceed, by the same names through which be , celebrateik 
< the powers that are eaeiaopt from materiid natures, and emplc^a 
numbers^ and figures adapted to their whole orders.- For tbos«i 
who engage in battle are eleven 'in number^ imitating the army 
of Gods and dssmona following. Jtifnter, and distribttled ^iAtci 
deven part»; Of these, those diat preside over. tbe4>0tter cfH 
ordination' are contained in>the pentad; if<ir the odd vufiibf r^. tha^ 
spheric,* ami *the power of leadmgatt s^oeadary jaaHirea ac0Mr(W 
ittgtojustiee, and of eitending. fr<)m ^ huddle to, «very.ii«im« 
b^, are adiq>ted to those who desine to goirem moffe intelleittiHU 
9ml perfect natnret, and suohaa are more alli^ to the (me^ 
But tbv^se of Ml infeisor deitiay, and who are the guardiaaa t)l 
material natures, proceed according to the hexad, poasessing 
indeed, a perfective power over the iul]^<^ of t^r providential 
care throngh a proper^ number; blit an co«fe^|iiieDee of thia 
number Jbeing even^ and co-ordinate with a.wo.rse nature, tbeyr 
are subordinate to the other powers. Nor is it wpnderful if 
son^ one ^ould call th^ gehera Gods, throHgb their alliance 
to thdr leaders, and should represent them as warring through 
their proximate cans of maiterial natures. The ppposijtion theren 
fore of Neptune and ApoUo, aignifies that.Aese powers pcesidQ 
over tlie apparent contrariety of all sublunary whites; a^d heocft 
these iGoda4kr^nat £ghtwitb .each other. For parts are prf^erv**, 
ed by their, containing^ wholes as long as they subsist. But th(^ 



» Vid. Iliad. Xx. v. 31, &c., and my translation of the Phadrus of 

^ Five is not only an odd, but also a spheric number: for all its mul- 
t!jjp1icS!i6nslDloiUW,"t5Hm^^ Tmd^ theiefor e e nd w here t fa ey 



For ^^ i* * perfect number^ being equal to the sum of all its parts, 
which are 3, 2, and 1, the first of these being the half, the second the 
third, and the last the sixth part of 6. And besides thdse, it has no other 
parts. 
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5d Oh Md M^Afi/otg^y^iA^^ 



opposition of JonO'Wd Dimmi, xepiKtaBtethc Qptindytt < 
of touls in tbe umvetm, irfietber raticnal flVriMMHMid^ i 
JMT ittsepMnble^ supenwriMBwl *m mtai ■! ; tlwferiMffoCthtaeponr^ 
«f s preisidittg over the more excdleot c rthf of abnhi hvlmlaih 
t^ brii^iog forth aad produdof iato light ihMe of an iafedot 
OOnditioD. Agtki, die ditoord of Minerva and Mani^ reprefenta 
the division of the vpfaole of the war in. the subhiMfy region^ 
intd providence substtting aocoiding to intellect^, and ^t which 
b pedected through neceasit J ; die floraMr power inlellectttaiijr 
preitdmg over contranes^ and the klfter corrobomtiBg their natu-^ 
ral powers^ and 'exciting their mutual opposilipn* .But tbe bafr 
tie between Hermes and Latona insinuates the all- various dif- 
ferences of souls according to their gnostic and vital motions; 
Hermes giving perfection to their knowledge, and Latona to 
Malr lives; vmchtwoofte»diffiriiPomaiidacecoalMry toeiidi 
ether. Laeily, the battle betwcM Vtican and the rimr Xaadws. 
iMOfM in a beeoming mandarithe ooaftiaqri^iiDa^Ies of*4b» 



i^he te corpenMl svateai^ the fbnaer asaisting I be.paai wrs of hM 
afld'dryneM/and Ibe'lalier sf «oU;andaMialBrey Aoaa wfaioii the 
tfhbkf of 'geoeratiottiMeifea: ita ceniplBtiooi SitMm faoweviMV 
ilie re<|tti«itetfaat aR'VWtfariwsfaonld attd intmalaal ccsKSoad^ 
VbiMfsw ptiS8eiif/'prodiMai^:fineadship<fhiridieadvei9Bparties) 
but at the same time assisting those powers that bebiig l0id» 
wo#le oo^eeditHrtvoii; taeaiiae tbeser ave espnialiiiaAmied, ^wUea 
dwjr p08SM«»eya«Mlry and faniHHitj wMi $km better^ etder of 
contrary netlifea. And dms oaocb oomMMg the dime bs^dea 
rf Homer. ^ - 

libe next parcieular to which I dMdl soisckihe attsmioKJof 
tbe feMer, is the iHftrent ways iw whkh. the poatoy.of . HoOMit 
datvers mutliformtiMitations^f imawtablo Batwei*. The fivsi 
mode- thevefbre of Ibis mutalmihM^oales thavarMe fmxAapt^ 
tiMs' of a di^hie' tfirtws* For that wUisb b sinafAe in tbe GMa 
appears various to those by wbom k b seen, dbnilf neilbcr 
btSln^ changed|iM>r wirtiing tokleoeive; btttiwlttret.faamBlf:|;ifUigL 
a determination td the characteristics of the Gk>ds» accor^ng^to 
the measures of The'participants. For diat whichb Mr ricjpa rt ed. 
being one, is variously participated by intellect, tbe ratioimt 
soul, the phantasy, and sense. For the first of theie participates 



} That is to say, though Yanus is-not jqir^seoted by Homer as actually 
nmduclng friendship in the adverse Gpas, yet this b occultly signified^ by 
her being present: fpr she is tbe source of all the harmony, mendship, 
and analogy in the universe, and of the union of farm with matter. 
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il.imp^iti%^. tte Meead in an ex|Miided ■nmier, the third tc- 
cKMifiaiiied wMi'figure, and the fownh with passiritj. Hen6a 
tiiat w^ch ig paftioipalady it oniform aeoonliag to tho ammBit of 
its:6nt>sitienGe) butmakiforni accordtag to participalioii. It is 
also afsentiaUy ia^aiutable^ and ftmify.as^Udiedi bat at different 
times appears various to its participants through the imbecility 
9f their nature. That also which is without weight appears 
heavy to those that are filled wi A it '' llie miserable heart by 
wUch I am received cannot bear' me," says soMie one of the 
Gods. Whence Homer Ittewise, perceiving the truth of diese 
things/says of Minerva: 

, ** Loud craah'd the beechen axle with the weighf, 

For strong and dreadful was the power it hdre/'^ 

Though it may be said, how can that which is withoat weight 
be th^ cause of weight ^ But such as n the participant^ such 
neccsiiarily must that which is participated appear.) Whether 
therefore J some of the Gods have appeared similar to guests> 
or have been seen in some other fonii, it is not proper to attri* 
bute the apparent mutation to theiu^ but we should say that the 
spectrum is varied in the different recipients. And this is one 
of the ways in which Homer delivers the mutations of immuta- 
ble natures. 

But there ts another way^ when a divine nature itself, iwhich 
ia all- powerful J and full of »U-various forms, extends various 
■peclacles to those that behold it. For then according to the 
variety of powers which it possesses^ it is said to be changed into 
many fofms, at different times extending different powers ; always 
indeed energising according to all its powers^ but perpetually 
appearing various to the transitive intellections of souls, through 
the mukitude which it conipreUendSp According to this mode, 
Proteus also is said to change his proper form to those that be^ 
hold it, perpetually exhibiting a different appearance. Partial 
souls therefore, such as ours, beholding Proteus^ w ho is a certain 
dccmoniacal intellect belonging to the series of Neptunej and who 



' Hf^cf also ilomer» Iliad, xx^ v* 181. say^ XaA«roi 8c Hot ^yc<rOai cMf>. 
•ynf^ i/e. 

« 0*arpow^g ara tha Goda arhaa .dearly ae€ii.r . 

* niad. y. V. ass. 

^ A divine nature must neeessarily produee the sensation of weieht in 
tlie DOuy'B^ wtwcn rt fs fwciTCO) froiii'tt9''a^pefpowenfig ••'••|5yi*4or%a* 
dy lies like nonentltv before such a natufai and ikils, and dies away, as 
it were, ujider Us inBiienc^ 
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fMMseftse* iMoy pewets^ a&dia fiiUeof f<KflMi^.lNfKjr,,¥dti)4iat,diCt 
fereot Umeu they convert thetmalves. to iI\Q differfiAt lorio^ which 
he <:oii4iftiiiS) that the tradition of , their own inte^ePtioBBy ie a 
mutation of the ioleUigible ob^cta. Henor, to t|^o^ that tetain 
him^ he appears to. become ail thiogf-^ 

' *^ Water, and fire divine, and all that creeps 
On earth." . ^ 

For isuob forms a^ he posc^seii fiqdcoxnprebends, or rather such 
as he perpetually is^ siich does he appear to b^coiqei v^ben theft 
forms are considered separately, through tb^ diyisibli^ conception 
of those that behold theni. 

In the third place therefore^ it may be saidf that the Gods ap« 
pear to be changed, when the same divinity proceeds according 
to different orders, and-subsidef as. fi^ as to the last ^f things, 
multiplying bimsplf accpfding to punnber, apd descenc^ng into 
fnktttdhlatec distinoliona ; for 4^ 4lgain fab)^ sayr dubt the divin 
wi^. w^idi BToceeds kom^m >igb inio thi^ftHvv is xbaoged m 
that, into whidrfi k makef i|$ iprogr^spioim ; ;i;bua they say |hai 
Mioarva wa^aasimihited %oM^t^,Mmim ^ ^ biid called 
Ihe aea^gull, and i^poUo to a M»l&; i^dWating by this thai< 
more d»nM>niacaI ordei^, into .iifbicb they ipro^^.^rom ijiosa ^ 
a superior rank. Hence, when fablea describe . th^ inaiut 
fesi^oAs of; the Godi, tbay eqdeavovir to frtmn^ th^ fprmless 
and unfignred. > ,Tbui!wben Minenra appear« to Aphilks^' and 
bacomes vMble to hSm a|on^ tlie ivbole eamp baing present^ 
ibeceHottev doesiVMt avenfabnlottsly-i^ribe any form and figura 
lo the Goddess^ but ^nly aaya that isJia w# prnn^nt^ without esr 
presMg the aMtniaf in whiob she was prefient,r Bwt when fablea 
ititonAtojigntfydaMnQwacalappaMafW^^tb^ 
imden various fofaw^ but tbiNa:«M€baa arejtolalraa for paatvice, 
alnunan^m,; or one Doipiai|Oii.to oM) 9f. womap indefinitely^ 
For thus, again, |<Ieptttne and Minfirva w^ra pi«s^nt with 
AcbiUes: ■, . : . 

^ Nepttine and Psillas hestfe- ta 1hi ^slief, 

And, thus in human form address the chief."* 

Lastly, whfn fables r^ls^te daff^pniacal piapifestatjons, then they 
do not think it iinproper to descriticf tiidr mutation^' into indivi- 
duals and partial nature; .W.b0ther into particular mep, x>r other 
animals. For the last of those genera that are the perpeitual at* 

' iliad. lib. i. v. 194. ' *' TliaJ. xxi. v, sias. 
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tamdatitsof the GKkbv^ftre^omitfd^cd by tbfsse figwres. And 
here joa may ate how pat^tteniars of :thi«! kuid are deviled qoii- 
formablf tdhe order of tUiiga* tet li\mt wkkh is eimple . is 
adapted to a divine natiM^, that wbieh-i^ u^i^ersai lo aa attendant^ 
md the rationat^ natmre to both diese^ «iid ibat which it partial 
and irrational acedrda with a dcamoniaoil oalnre. . For a Ufe 6i 
Ms khfid is'Oimnected wkbihe .order of da^nons* Andy thus 
much for th^ nUxfes aceordiiq^' to which the Homeric fables jde- 
vise mutations ofHhingaiinmutabley«nd inirodu^^ various forms 
lo onifomi natores. i : : * 

In the next "place, let us^ consider wh^ th^ kmeiytations and 
laughter of the Gods occultly signify in the poetry of Homer. 
What then is the meaning of' Thetis weeping and exclaiming: 

** Ah wretched me ! unfortuDately brave 
A 5on I bore." ' 

For a divine nature is perfectly^exeoEipt frim pleasure and paint 
But thottgh some one should darei^. to Jnlroducjs the mundane 
Gods aiFected in this manner, yet it is not fit that th^ Demiurgua 
Of the mitverse should lamentiand m6um, .both for Hector \fken 
pursued by Achilles, and for hisaoaSarpedop, ao4 exclai«i fer 
specting both, Ah mel For such an imitatiqu doea not. appear 
to be in any respect adapted to its paradigms, since it ascribes 
tears to things that are; without tears> paih to thii\gs void of pain, 
and in short passion to things free from passion. In answer to 
ihese objections, it may be replied, that when the Gods are said 
to weep for or lament- those that are.nKMBt dear to them, that 
mode of interpretation n^nst- be adopted, which was foraaeriy 
admitted by the au&ors of fables, ^vAfo indicated by: tears aba 
providence of ihe Gods about mortal, generated, and perishable 
natures. For this^ object of provideQti|ieeAErgyi. tiatiirally cal- 
ling fortears^ afforded a pretext to the inventors of fables; and 
through these they obscurely signified providence itself. Hence 
some one, in a hymn to the Sun^ says, 

^ Phcebas, the much-eiMldving race ef men 

Tby/te^rs excite."*. . . -, 

And on this account, in the mysteries also, (Prochis adds) wfe 
mystically assume isacred lamentations, as symbols of tlie provi- 



■ Iliad, sviii. v. 54. ,/ ^ x 

* Jte theorigin9Jf,A«McpyajH€y <rf0€i', ttmiroXvlrXriiJuay (lege »oXvtXiw*«I') O'ci'm 
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d€tice pertaining to us from more exoiikst Biliiree. .The 
greatest likewise, and most perfect' of the mjrtterieSy deliver in 
the arcana, certain iicred lamentations of^Brotc rpinc mod G^ea^ 
and of the greatest Goddess [Rhea] heritl^ 

But it is by no means wonderful, \( the leat ef ihefgemm 
i^hich are the perpetual attendants of 4he GMf» end whMfa 
proximately inspect the affairs of mortals febmiU^ im cooaeauenee 
of employing appetites and passions^ aad kavitig tHeir life in 
these, rejoice in the safety of the objeol* of tbeir providee^^i 
but be afflicted and indignant when they are contipted, and 
should suffer a mutation according to the peMiDiia: 

,^ " The Nymphs lament when Irtes arc leafless foUnd ; 

But when the trees through fenilliing rain, 
* ' In leases abuund, the Nymphs rfjoice again.'^ 

says a certain poet. For all things subsist divinely in the Gods, 
but Hivisibly and d^emoiiiacally in the divided guardians of oul* 
nature. And thus much may suffice concerning ibe lamentations 
of the Godsp 

But with respect to the laughter of the Gods^ ^hat shall we 
say it is, and why do they laugh in consequence of Vulcan mov- 
ing and energising i - 

' Vulcan ministrant when the Gods beheld. 
Amidst them laughter unextinguished rose."' 

Theologists, then, say that Vulcan is the Demiurgus and maker 
of every thing visible (Jupiter being tlie Demiurgus both of in- 
Tisible and visible natures). Hence he is said to have construct- 
ed habitations for the Gods : 

*' Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, 

Ferm'd by lame Vulcan with transcendent arf ^ . , 

And tfais^ in consequence of preparing for them mundane recep- 
tacles. He is also said to be lame in both his feet, because he 
is the fabricator of things that are last in the progressions of 
being (for such are bodies)^ and which are not able to proceed 
into another order* But since every providential energy about 
a semible nature^ in which the Gods assist the fabrication of 
Vulcan, is said to be the spori of divinity, hence Timaeus also 

' Viz, The Eleusini an mysteries. m^t^ 
* In the origiual, Nv^w ^wj^ xAtiou^-tr, ori Spu^tv ovk c^i ^vXAa, ^ 

ProeL in Polit. Plat, p. 384, 
^ Iliad, i. V. 599* ' * lUad. u v* §04, ici 
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appears to me to call the mundane Gods junior, ai presiding over 
things which are perpetually in generatiany or becoming to be, and 
which may be considered as ludicrous; — ^this being the caBe, the 
authors of fables are accustomed to call this peculiarity of the 
providence of the Gods energising about the world, laughter. 
And vihen the poet sayi^ that the Gods being delighted with the 
motion of Vulcan, laughed with inextinguishable laughter, no- 
thiug else ta indicated than that they are co-openiting artificers f 
that they jointly give perfection to the art of Vulcan^ and super* 
nally impart joy to the universe. In short, we mus$ define Che 
laughter of ike Gods to be th^ir e^mberant emTgy in the uni- 
v€rt€f and the cause of the gladness of all mufSkne natures. 
But as such a providence is incomprehensible, and the commu- 
nication of all good from the Gods is never-failing, we must 
allow that the poet very properly calls their laughter unextitk* 
guished. And here you may again see how what we have said 
is conformable to the nature of things* For fables do not assert 
that the Gods always weep, but say that they laugh without 
ceasing. For tears are symbols of their providence in mortal 
and frail concerns, and which now rise into existence and then 
perish; but laughter is a sign of their energy in wholes^ and those 
perfect natures in the universe which are perpetually moved with 
undeviating sameness. On which account 1 think, when we di- 
vide demiurgic pToductioiis into Gods and men, we attribute 
laughter to £e geoeratioii of the Gods, but tears to the format 
tion of ni^ and animals; whence the poet whom we have before 
mentioned, in his hynan fo the Sun, says, 

** Mankind's laborious race thy tears excite* 
But the Gods, laughing, blossomM into light."' 

But when we make a division into things- celestial and sublu* 
nary, again, after the same manner, we must assign laughter to the 
former and tears to the latter; and when we reason concerning 
the generations and corruptions of sublunary natures themselves, 
we must refer the former to the laughter, and the latter to the 
tears of the Gods. Hence in the mysteries also, those who pre- 
side over sacred institutions order both these to be celebrated 
at stated times, Proclus just adds, that the stupid are neither 
able to understand things employed hy tbeurgists in secrecy, nor 
fictions of this kind. For the hearing of both these, when un- 



in the arigiaal, lAmcfmi itm^^A^ 9or% woXmXuniM ym^s an^pmr, 
.^ M flti cray St 9m»' t^ftfw ycpot ^/l^o^r^fF. 
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ia the ii^ei of die miiltiliidey witk respect to the refereqce^peir 
takiing to di«iiii^% ...... . m . • • .; . 

' Let ifs-in the nest piece comUer mkH 19. obf^ijUfelysjigQifie^ 
by the connexion o£ J^Kjpkm widi Juno. > In or4^ fci l^'deyflppydr 
ineat therefore of tbe ftUe, k»iifll:be.obeevve(dy ibat ale^ e^ 
'wakefelneeff are with gteat proprie^ iisiir|iked jsepjafately in-tb^ 
Bytnbolfiof-fablea; w^efulneag iBenife»MQ|^ the provideace of 
ibe.Gode about the worldy but aleep^.a li£a separate .frooi alj 
Kibordinate«atims; thougb the-Goda nt one and the saipe tii^ 
provtdentiattjr. energise about the, uniiferyep . apd. lire establWbeijI 
m tbenselvee. The f^ber of all mun^e natuffs therefore^ 
may be> said to be awake, acccMrding to his enei:g;y abQUtthp 
Uoiid; foF wakefulness with us is an energy of sense; but accordr 
tng to a firm ertablisfament in himself^ to be asleep> as being 
separated from sensibies, and exhibiting a life defined according 
to a perfect intellect. Ft may also be said, that he consults 
about luimaii affairs when awake; for according to this life he 
provides for all mundane concerns; but that when asleep^ and 
led together with Juno to a separate union, he is not forgetful 
of the other energy, but possessing and energbing conformably 
to itj at the same time contains bolhp For he does not like 
nature^ produce secondary beings without mtelligence, nor 
through intelligence is his providence in subordinate natures di- 
minisbedj but at the same time he both governs the objects of 
his providence according to justice, and ascends to his intelligi^ 
ble place of survey* 1 he lablo tlierefore indicates this exempt 
transcendencyj when it sajs that the connexion of Jupiter vvith 
Juno was on mount Ida^ for there Juno arriving gave herself to 
the embraces of the mighty Jupiter. What else then shall we 
sky mount Ida obscurely signifies, but the region ojf ideo^t '^^^4 
an intelligible nature, to which Jupiter ascends and elevates 
Juno through love; — ^not converting himself to the particip^nti 
bubthrough excess of goodness imparting this second union with 
himself, and^ith that which is intelligible? For such are the 
loves of superior beings, — they are comKersive.of things subordi-; . 
nate to things primary, give completion to the^od which they 
contain, and are perfective of subject natures. The fable, there- 
fore^doesnot-dwninish the digiHlyof4Jse aiiglity-J«HP^>'>'^y^'^^^ 
presenting him as having comiexion on the ground with Jupo, 
an|d refusing to enter into her bed-chamber; for by this it insi- 
nuates that the connexion was supermundane, and nOt mtindane; 
The chamber^ €herefore> construeteri 1^ Vulciuiy iiidifilitefl& the 
orderly composition of the universe, amithe sensibie region: for 
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Viili»an^ as w« haveiiid^Mftm, it tlie urtificer of every tlrin|^' 
viiifale. . . 

After this, let us coocisely show what the poetry of Hotter 
obsclirely signifies by ^e ebnnexion between Mars and Venus, 
and4lK bonds of VuleiBn*' Both tbese dnrinities then, I mean 
Vulcan and Mars^ eter^se about the whole world, the latter se- 
parating the e^dprieties of the uim^iiie, which he aho perpe^ 
tttally eiicttes, ; and imoMilaMy preserves, that the world nt^y be 
perfect, and filled with forms c^ ^errkind; but the fottaer arti* 
iictally fabricatiirg the whole sen^tible order, and filting it with 
physical f(Mrmft and powers. He also fashions twenty tripoih^ 
about the heavens, iMt he may adorn them with die most perfect 
of many-jsided 'figures,* and fabricates various and multiform 
sublunary species, % '. 

Clasps, wmdiqg bracelets, necklaces, and chains.^ 

Both these divinities require 4he' assignee of Venut^ in. their 
eiaergi^; the onei that he may insert, order and harmony in con* 
traries;- and the other, ^at he may introduce beauty and spten* 
dor as much as possible, into sensible fabrications, and render 
this world the most beautiful of visible natures, fiut, as Venus 
is every whi^re, Vulcan always enjoys her acciording to the supe- 
rior, but Mars aceording to the inferior, orders of ^itigs* Thus, 
for instappe, if Vulcan is supermundane, Mars is mundane; and 
if the former is celestial, the ktter is sublunary. Hence, the 
Ope is said to have married Venus according to Uie will of Jupi- 
ter, but the other is fabled to have committed adultery with her^ 
^or a cooimutiion with the cause of beauQ^ and conciliation, is* 
^fttural to the Pemiurgus of sennbles; but is in a certain respect 
foreign to the power which pre^des over division, and impai'ts 
the contrariety of mundane natures; for dte separating are op- 
posed to the CQlk^tiv^ genera of Gods. Fables therejore deno^ 
mmaie thi^ coHt^iring union of dissimilar causes, aduUery. 
But a communion of this kind is necessary to the universe, in 
order tibat contraries maybe co-harmonised, and the mundane 
iivar terminate io peace. Since, however, on high among celes- 
tial natures, beauty shines forth, ^together mth forms, elegance, 



' Odyss viii. v. 266, &c. * Vid. Iliad, xviii. v. 370, &c. 

^ Viz^ The dodecahedroi^, which is bounded by twelve equal and 
t£[uilateral nentagons^ and conabts of twenty solid angles, of which the 
tt^p(4t of yutcan are images % for every angle of the dodecahedron is 
formed from the junciion ptiAfei? lio^s. 

♦ Iliad, xviii. v. 40«. 

VOf.. XXIV, a J/. NO.XLVU- E 
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mdih^Mimaikm^oiVmhm, biit.btfnMli,Tki tlie.«aiifiHri)l*|^ 
iieration^ the opposition and war of the elements, coutnycM^itff 

-rpoweis, and in sbort tkm giftaof-Macs afe eOTis|MeuoM,«*-^n 
this acQdfunty the Sun from on Ugfe hcfaoldfttfae cmtmamm^ 
Mats aqd Veaiiay and diaeJosaat^ it to ^ntean, in^oonaeqiaBtioB 4f 
co-i^ieratkig witb «U .-the prc^dnctioiis <rf < tlbs cKvinkj. But 
Vulcan ia 8«d to throtr ensori them slbttriaua Aoa a h , i wi iw lite 
ta the oiiittr Gods, aa idfniag vihe q—daae y»m with wtW' 
cial feni»» and paodticiiig <me sfstam f\ram ifae ^c^niaarietRfr ^ 
Mara^ add tfat «NhamoMfflg be»aila (rf Vioant. Thif ktm^ 
ever being eActnd, ^ApaUo, JSeimet, *«id eadi of the <AiMh 
tf^h. &ii iheic liwighif»pawf^aiiiwait<iiaiitanBMBdn«e«a^^ 
andiuaeiti eflirnai— a |wiwr4a<he faftda^ :Bince9tooy of b^nda 
smue are c^cstial, but otbera stibUtnary ; on this account V«kttA 
si^aiu dissolves the bcmds with which he bad bound Mara and 

• Venus, and thb he particularly accomplishes in compliance with 
the request of Neptune; who being xyillin^ that the perpetnity 
of getveraiion ahoidd .be preaerved^ asid the circle of muttftien 
revtiveinlor itae)^ tbinlos it proper diat generated natut«s aboiitd 
be comipledy and things corrupted be sent back agahi to gene^ 
ration. ' . ^ - . . 

- And thus much foie an wpknation of some of the principal 
fables of Homer by Prochis. Those who are desirous of a 
more copiona devdopement of the Homeric and other ancient 
£aUes, I refer loathe Introductien to the second and third books 
of th^ Republic in Vol. t. jaf my translation of Plato^ and to my 
notes on the Cratyhis of Ptato, and on Pausanias. I shall only 
add farther at fireaant, far tbe^ sake of the kw wb& ^re capable 
of such sublime apecuUtions, that the precipitation of Vulcan 
indicates tbe progression of it^ divine nature from on high, as for 
as to the last fabrication in sensibles, and this so as to be moved, 
and perfected, and directed by the Demiurgus and father of all 
things : That the Satumian bonds ^manifest the union of the 
whole fabrication of the universe/ with the intellectual and pa- 
ternal supremacy of Satnm : And that the castrations of Heaf<* 
ven obscurely signify, the separation of the Titanic* series 
from the connective ^ order. For whatever among us appears 

'. Hence, according to the fable, Saturn was bound by Jupiter, who is 
tlie Demiurgus or artificer of the universe. 
' * The Titiins are the ultimate artificers of things. 

5 Heaven, according to his 6rst subsistence, belongs to the order of 
Cods, who are denominated iotelttgible, and at the same time intellec- 
tual, and is the source of coimexion to all things. 
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ttxfkm4fS mmefie condiMi^ tni tio belong to iW inferior «o- 
cMHnatioo of^ dikigs^ iiabbs assMoe aeoor«lifig to a^better nature' 
and power, Thmy for kistance, a bond witkutf impedes and 
reatraios en^gy, but there il ia a doolKkriaad ineffable union 
with, oauseft^ Ji pisaciptlation btfe j» a tidlaiit motion from 
tbat whkrh is die cause of it; b«t witii ibe Qod$ it indicates^ pro^ 
Itfie progressioDi and an unresthuned and fkee presenee with 
all thkigs, witliottt departing from ita propar pTiiicit>ld) but pr o- 
oeiiding from it througli every Ibkig with iHiftMitabtd order. 
AfidcasCratioQaitiitbiiigs partud aqd material/ omsa a diminution 
of p&wen but intfanimary cawaea, th^ obBcucaly aigfiiff the pro* 
gniama af^ secottfbr]^ natures kito a subject order, from their 
pcaper prij^oiplas; priniarjf aatttwea at the aame time remaining" 
e«tiiblisbed in themselves undiminidied, neither being moved 
through the progression of Ibeae^ lior mutilated by their s^para* 
tion, nor divided by their distribution in diiaga subordiimte. 
< What. must d^reader, who is an adept ia the theology and 
mythology ^f which the above is an adumbration, think of that 
system which asserts^ that* the Oodaof tha anciems are the* pa-' 
triarchs imd pnopbeta <^^ the Jeiivs i Certaiidy, that it is nothing 
more than JooSaixtj roAfta, xai Siivi} ttO'tjSffict, xcu fMiVixov ovotp, 

'Walworth. THdMAS TATLOR. 



ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRBPTURES. 

By THE Rkv. 8. BURDER. 



No. ilL-^lContinuedfrom No. XLVLp. 196.] 

Rev. iv. 8. Tliejf rest vot day and night, sg,ifing^ Hoh/^ 
holy, holy, Ldrd God Almighty. Tliat,the holiuess of God 
was thrice proclaimed, is very emphalicah Instances of repeat- 
ing a call three times occur both in the sacred and profane 
writings. See Jer. xxii. 29, Ezek. xxi.27, ^Cor. xii. 8, l^salm 
Iv. 17, Malt. xkvi. 44, Dan. vi. 10. The heathens, to show 
their sorrow for the death of their friends, palled upon them 
^ thrice. (Homer, CWy^s. ix. 60. Aristophan. in Hon. Virgil^ 
JEf^ vi.) The Delphiajf Oracle saluted a mail thrice kmg. 
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{Pintiar, Byth^ Od. 4«) Tbei acclamations in the Roatan 
theatres seem to have been commonly repeated thrice. For 
Horace, {lib. ii. Od. 17.) speaking of MaeceoaSi says, 

. - Latum Theatris ier crepuit sonum. 
Even in the Senate*h6use we have an instance and form in^ 
rule. GalUcanus, {in Avidio Ca^sio) 
I Antonine Pie, Dii te servent ; 
. Antonine Clemens, DH te servent; 

Antonine Clemens, Dii te servent* 

And ^lius Lampridius, speaking of the first reception of 
Alexander Severus, which was in the senate, as a kind of inau- 
guration, relates the acclamations in like manner. "< In casea of 
excessive joy, the acclamations were much more frequently re- 
peated. Daubuz. 

. John xxi. 25. 1 suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the hooks that should be written. This is a very strong 
Eastern expression, to represent the great number of miracles 
which Jesus wrought. We find, however, sacred and other au- 
thors using hyperboles of the same signification. In Numb, 
xiii. 33, the spies who returned from the search of the land of 
Canaan say, that they saw giants there, of such a prodigious 
size, that they were in their own sight as grasshoppers. In 
Dtfut, i- £8 J cities with high walls round about them are 
said to be walkd up to heaven. In Dan, iv, 11, mention is 
made of a tree, whereof the height reached unto the heaven^ and 
the sight thereof unto the end tfall the earth. And the author 
of Ecclesiasticiis in ch, xlvii. 15, speaking of Solomon's wis- 
dom, says, * thy soul covered the whole earth, and tliou filled^st it 
with parables/ In Josephus {Jtdiq, xix. 0.1) God is meii- 
lioued as promising to Jacob that he would give the land of 
Canaan to him and his seed, and tbeu it is added^ they shall Jill 
(he R'hole sea and lartd, which the sun shines upon, Phih, in 
his tract De Ebriet, torn- i, p. 362, 10, is observed to speai^ 
after the same manner. And likewise in his Tract de Posier. 
Coim^ lorn, u p- 253. Ed. Mangey, Wetsiein in N. TesL on. 
the place, and Basnage m his Ilistoire des Juifsj lib, in. 1, 9, 
and 5, 7, have quoted the following passages from the ancient 
Jewish writers : ' If all the seas were ink, and every reed was 
a pen, and the whole heaven and earth were parchment, and 
all the sons of men writers, thej would not be sufficient to 
write all the lessons which Jochanan composed,* And concern- 
ing one Etiezerit is said, that 'if the heavens were parchment 
and all the sons of men writers, and all the trees of the fore*t 
were pens, it would not be sufficient for writing all the Vvi** 
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dotB which 'he was possessed of/ ^Hoiher, II. B. 5tx. 246, 
makes iEneas say to Achilles^ ' Come^ let us have done with 
reproaching one another, for we may throw out so many re- 
proachful words upon one another, that a ship of an hundred 
oars cannot be able to carry the load/ Though few instances 
of any thiug like these are to be found in the writers of the 
Western world, yet it has been observed, that Cicero, iu 
Philip. 244y says, Prasertim cum illi eamgloriam consecuti sunt, 

file, vix codo capi posse videatur; and that Ltvy, in vii.25, says, 
tiE vires populi Romani, quas vix terrarum capit orbis* 
'-^Pearce. 

Neh. i. 11. I was the kin2*s cup-bearer^ Houbigant sup- 
poses that Nehemiah repeated this prayer, which he had often 
before used, now again in silence, while he administered the cup' 
to the king in his office. The office of cup-bearer was a 
place of great honor and advantage in the Persian court, on ac<> 
coiuit <>f the privilege which it gave him who bare it, of being 
daily in die king's presence, and the opportunity which he had 
of gaUiing his favor^ for procuring any petition he' should 
make to him. . That it was. a place of great advantage seems 
evideht by Nehemiah's gaining those immense riches which 
enablied him for so many years, (ch. v. 14, 19) out of hiir 
own purse only, to live in his government with great splendor 
and expense without burthening the people. Prideaux Con^ 
nexionSf Ann. 445. According to XenopKdn, (Cyropadiaf 1. i. 
c. 11,^ the cup-bearers with the Persiains and Medes used to 
take the wine out of the vessels haHothjb cup, and pour some of 
it into their left hand, and sup it up, that if there was any poi- 
son in it the king mi^t not be hurt,' and then he delivered it 
to 1pm upon three fingers. (Heliodor. Ethioj^c. 1. vii. c. 270 

Hev. V. 2. I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a. loud 
voice. This angd performs the office of a crier or herald, 
llie rabbies suppose such a crier in heaven among the angels, 
and give him the name of Acradel. (Ub. de Mort. Mos.y 
The Romans having elected their magistrates, caused a crier 
to proclaim their names. {Focem praconis expectant. Seneca, 
Eifist. 118.) 

Rev. iv. 8. Which was, and is, dndisto come. This ex- 
prdtoit)n signifies diat God is ^eternal, by kn induction of all the 
parts of time, past, present, and future. Thiis the Egyptians 
expressed, tfie eternity of their Minerva or Isis* (PlutarchM 
De hid. et Osir. p. 395.) Thus also the Greeks described the 
^ernity of Jupiten (Paus€tnias, PAbcic. p« 328.) 

1 Sam. xxti. 12« The cruse of water. It has beentopposeil 
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itiat the: cruse bf water' hire meBtkmed^ was a clepsydra, or 
one of tbose water watd^nieasures used b j the anci^iits in dKir 
camps. The use of clepsydrae is of great antiquity. They 
ivere invented in Egypt under the Ptolemies, as were also sun* 
dials. The Romans generally adopted them. There were 
several sorts of them ; but this was common to all, that wat^r 
ran by gende degrees from one vessel to another ; and, rising b^ 
little ind little, lifted upon its surface a piece of coric, whicli^ 
according to its difibrent altitudes, showed the different bourse 
They had two great defects. The one, that the water ran out 
with a greater or less facility as the air was more or less dense-. 
The odier, that the water ran more readitj at the be^nning 
than, towards the cooclusimi* They were principally used in 
the winter. The orators in their pleadings were limited to a 
certain measure of time, ahd had 'one of these clepsydrae stand* 
ing by to prevent tlieni from running beyond the prtescribcd 
length. See Encychp^ Britan, Art, Clepsydra and fl^rfro- 
staticSf Plate 24,3, Jig. 7, where a representation is given of one* 
(Wiiwfi'& A. D*) Dr. Hager considers the clepsydra to be of 
Chinese invention. Ctamcai Jourrml^ Vol. I. p. 3K ' 

* The time, which these judicial speeches were not siliSmd 
to exceed, was previously fixed by the Archon, ai:cording tb' ibe 
nature of the cause, and the number of pertinent observations 
which h required ; and this time was re^uUited by the (k<opp&ttg 
of water through a glass, called clepsydra, u4udi was carefuHy 
stopped when any verbal or written evidence was produced,: ot 
any law, will, or other instrument was read ^ia 'court;*^— &V Wl 
Joms's Works, ix- 57. ' 

. RevJv* 5- There were seven lamps of Jb'cbumHig before 
the throne. Fire or torches are the symbols of Ac royal |Sre* 
sence. It was a very ancient custom for hii%s tb have fire 
carried before them, as a mark of honor and empire. Tbe 
Persian monarchs had tire carried before them in procession. 
(Xenophon, Cyr, lib, viii.) The kings of Lacedsemod rfso- bad 
fire^ taken from the altar of Jupiter, home before them. '{'Ift- 
Qolam iipud Stobi£^ Eclog. 42.) So also Servim iFirgit, JEm 
lib. v.) says, *' In honorem enim regum cum faculis (irot5edelHi9> 
tura populis, ut ait de Pallante : ' Lucet via lohgo Ondineftim- 
marum, et late discrimtnat agros/ " Thus did Ao Romans b^bn| 
one of iheir emperors. (Xirti Epitom. lib. xvii. Herodiin, lib; 
i. § W, 50. ii. I 9, 30-) ; Daubwt* - 

Bev. iv, S. Like a jasper. Gema^ oir precmis Mobss^ wte 
the symbols of divine oracles, of his wiU and tomnmndfiMirtti 
and that liis will, whether for good or bad^ isflb be knowti by 
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Ike cttanoS tbe gems* The EgyptiMi and others represei^ted 
ibe qualities <»£ their gods in a manner analogical to thiSi 
Xhns Plutarch (De Defect. Orac. Edit. Aid. p. 278) says, 
* There are among the demons, as well as among men« dine* 
rent virtues and passiops^ and unreasonable desires : in some of 
ehem soma weak and obscure remnants^ like exuberancei: but 
io others diey are found in great abundance^ and very stubborn, 
ol which the sacrifices^ mysteries, and mythologies, preserve and 
retain up and down^ footsteps and symbols spread about/ 
Hence it appears that he considered the religion and ceremo- 
nies of the pagans as symbolical representations, and effects of 
the good nature or evil dispositions of the demons worshipped 
therein. The. symbolical ngures of their deities represent to 
the view of the worshippers what good or evil they may expect 
from them* See Philo de Legate ad Caium, p. GSl, Pausa- 
nias Messenic. p, 141. Sallust. Phiios. de Diis et Mund. cap* 
6. Servitis in Virg, Mn, i. 5S4. Daubuz-, 

Matt. vi. 19* £ciy not up Jhr yourselves treasures* We find 
the iUustrious and opulent among the ancients were employed 
not merely in accumulating silver and gold, but in amassio^ a 
prodigious number of sumptuous and magnificent habits, whiqh 
were regarded as a necessary and indispensable part of their 
trpttsuresv tiebce in the detail of a great man's wealth, the 
nooaerous and superb suits of apparel he possessed never fail 
tabe recordeck Dion Hatkar. lib. yL p. 350- Hudson. Po- 
lymni Strattg. p. 180. Edit. Casaubon. 15S9> Ibid. p. 
519*. Dicin Cassius^ lib.Ht p. 998- Weimar. Philo in 
Fine. torn. ii. p. 5S9^ Edit, mangey. Thus also we read 
ttiat Tifoi/ after the destruction of Jerusalem^ distributed to 
tliba^ who had distinguished themselves by their valor^ gold, 
sirrer, «nd garments. JosephuSf BelL Jnd, lib* vii. cap. 1. |3, 
p. 404. Havireamp, See alio Clemens Alexand. p. 59y 234, 
Edit. Paris, 16^9. Horat, Epi^t. lib. u Epist. 6. v. 40, 
Jt^bxxvii. 16, Gren» xlv* 22, Acts xx. 35, James v. 23^ — Har- 
woods IfUrod. u. p. 245. 

Job xxxi. 36. And bind it as a crown tctme. A crown or 
turi>an^ composed of linen^ on which were Hieroglyphic charac- 
ters written. linei^ ^tis one of the oldest liateriills that eVer 
> wa# written itpcm, Thts^appears by the bandages of the Egyp- 
tianmammies still pteserT^.(iEfixn7ier, vol. ii'.p. l72)Livy(1ib. 
iv. aqp. 7, 19f 20, and fib. x. 38) mentions Ubri tintei^ linen books 
0£jDafiOKda».ias h6ing..iii ua^ among,, the Eomana^ And. Jong 
lite thiMie times Vopv^us in AurtUftn* \ 1 • Pliny ^ Nat. Hift. 
xitt. II . Aq accus^tipn might be as easily depicted ' in hiero* 
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(^pluc#l ,writitig 0niii|iiii;M a.^bre^tibp for teti1ojit»g« ^ 
be engcaved in the same kind of writifig on a.M*oo«leii tahfet. 
Aninstance.of the latter. we. meet with in Homer. . Mr^Wwd, 
(Essay on the Genius and Wtitinf^s of' Homer, p. £^>> afli^ 
observing that neither in the Iliad nor Odjrasey is there aojr 
thing that conveya the idea of i^tlers or readii^y.nor any ^aUtt* 
sion to literal .writing, adds^ '.as to dymbolii^ly biei^lyph^* 
caly or pictu^Q^like doscription, something of that, kind waa^ no 
doubt kiiQtwn to Homer, of. whiioh th^ letter, as it is catiMy 
which Bellerbphon carried to the kin|^ of Lycia, is a proof/ 
This letter was sent from Prcetus, U* ti, l68. 

To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 
' With mark^ expressive of his dire intent. 

Graved oU a tablet, that the Prince should die. 

P6PE. 

' The Mexicans, though a cfvili^eti people/ adda Mr. 
Wood, ' had no alphabet ^ and the account they sent to Mon- 
iezuma of the landing of the Spaniards was in this picture^ 
writing/' 

. Ezekiel xlvii, 9* Every thing shall live whither the river 
Cometh. Even in the Asphaltite lake, which is so unfavorable 
to animal life. Josephus represents this lake as salt, and inca- 
pable of feeding fishes. Tacitus says, that it does not suffer 
fishes or water-fowl to live in it* Yet Mautidreli observed two 
or three shells of fishes on the shore. Bp- Pococke found its 
waters very salt; and on tasting it, his mouth was eonstringed, 
as if jt had been a strong alum water*^ He observes, ' it has 
been said by all authors, and is the common opinion, that there 
is no fish in this lake. The fresh^water fish of the river Jor-^ 
dan probably would not live in it. After I left the Holy Land 
it was positively affirmed to me, that a monk had seen fish 
caught in this watery and probably there may be fish peculiar 
to the lake, for which this water may not be too salt: but 
this 13 a fact that deserves well to be enquired into. The 
air about this lake has always been thought to be very bad/ 
Michaelis says, that the Dead Sea is more brackisli ihan any 
known sea or salt well in the world : it contains as much salt 
as water can dissolve, viz. the fourth part of the weight of the 
water. And this is the reason why neither men nor animals sink 
in the Red Sea, If you throw fishes into so heavy a water, they 

■ * ■ I I 111 II II I 1 •■ iiiA 1*1 •' II II M 1^ 

^ Comp. Goguet*t Origin of Laws, &c. voL i. p. 174, edit. Edit^bur^h,', 
Hoterffoji'i Hi$t. t>f AmeHca, vol. ii. p. 14, S70; 1, S86. 4to. . "^ 
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ewnottBWim'hi it^ but ^falhintmd&iteiyon timir si^e. I<^w»- 
come. See ftho Bp. .Newton, V. 2. . . , 

: Rev. iv. .10. jitid cast their crowns before the throne, i This 
cirqumslaace may be illustrated by several cases .which > occur 
in history. • Josephus, {JiUiq. lib. xv..cap. 10) reWtiog how 
H^rpd'the Gri^aty going to meet Augustus Caesar after his vt6-<-' 
tory*aver M. Antony, whose^ party Herod hsd embmiBed, ^ays,: 
diat before be entered into the cityy andcanle in^o the. JSmpe-' 
ror'a presence; h^ took off .his diadem or crown; and. having 
made hU. apology, Caesar bid him. put it on again. Tigfanes, 
king) of ^ Armenia, did Ae same to * Pompey. (CTc« Orati p^> 
Sextio, J^lutarch.v. Ppmp.foL 309. '^la. Jmit... Horat. lib* 
k £p. .12.) Tiridates in this . manner did hoiiiage to Nero, > 
laying the ensigns of his royalty at the> statue of .Caeaari' tp re-$ 
ceiye them again from. bis. hand. {Tacitus, :Ann. ; lib. .xv. p.\ 
QdrS. Ed. Paris, 1608. . Procopius de Bell. Parthico, lib. iu 
cap. 17.) In the inauguration of tfie Byzantine Caeatafs, when 
the; Emperor, ^ornes to receive the sacrament^ be puts off hisj 
crown. (Cantacuzem, lib, i. c. 4L) Daubuz. 

Kev, V. 9, Thou art WQrthy to take £h€ book. Such nccla-, 
ma dons as this were common amongst the ancteotii. {EurU, 
pides, 1574 and 16 18. Jierodot, lib. 3, cdp, 20.) They were 
usual at the mauguration of the Roman Emperors, The foU 
lowing instance is from Mtius Lampridius, (m Anton^ Diadu- 
merio^ Macrine Imperator, Dii te servent : Antonine Diadw 
mencj Dii te servent : and in the conclusion^ Antoninus dignus 
imperio. It occurs also in the case of Gordianusj {Julius Ca~ 
pitolmus in Gordianis^) AHquum est^justum eU^ Gordiane^ 
Augmte, Dii ie servent. When Probus was declared Einpe* 
ror, the acclamattoni were concluded with these words, {Flav* 
f^opiscus in Probo^) Et primfuhti semper dignus imperio, 
dignus iriumpkis.fetix agas, fetidter impens. See Theophi^L 
Simocatta de Mauritzo^ lib. L cap. 1, And Ammian. Mar- 
cellin. lib. 27- De Gratiam Inaugurat. The Byzantine 
Emperors, at their inauguration, were proclaimed to be worthy 
of it, by the public and repeated acclamationB of the word 
ABIQX^ as appears from the full account given of it by the Em* 
peror Cantaaaene, lib. i. cap, 41. It was first sung by the, 
patriarchy repeated by the choir, and lastly^ by the voice of the, 
multitude. See the Pontif- Romanum, or Selden's Titles of 
Honor, This acclamation was always made in a singmg tone* 
ThM3 Horace says j [Epod. 9,) Ga/^i canente* Ca^^rem: and , 
Virgil alto, ( JEh. vii.) liegemque canehant. Duubuz. 

Job xviii, 19, He shati have neither 9on nor nephew among , 
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hUfkophf fwramjf rem^imng^m his dwelUi^p. -Hie origtuiii 
word tor dwellings^ SchuUem 9ays, sigiiifies a tevritory of re- 
fttfe for strangers. . TUe great men aBaong*the Arabs called 
tfacir respective districts by this naase; became tliey* toofc 
under tfaeir protection all defenceless and neeessitous persons 
wki Aed' diither. They prided themselvea in having a great 
lonpiber of these clients or dependants. This vma an ancient cus^ 
lam in Arabia, and continues to the present day* The Arabian 
ppels frequendy rafer to it.^ Arabian' Anthology, p. 434^ «. 
^ Judgea xzi. \^ On the north side €f Bethel, it waa usmI' 
aarienSy for people to celebrate their festivals oat of their 
oili^s. Tents were most probably pitched for their accommo- 
dMiWft ' On this oocasion it is likely that viigins from ather 
lomis^attaBded, tboogb those of Sfailoh aii^t b0 most nmne- 
rops^r When Sr^ Pastry arrived al Siot, a targe toMm near the 
Nile>. about MMQ^yleagMs ab<^ve Cairo, it \^ia ^ the first day 
of BiraEn;^ and, going to the town, we found a great many tents 
pitched^ and an innuo^erable concourse of people, without the 
town^ to ibe south-west of it. These people were partly of 
Siuty and partly from the circumjacent villages, who came 
thither to celebrate the happy day/ Harm^r^ i. ]51. 

Rev* in* 8- I have set b^ore thee an open door, St, Paul 
u^ad this symbol to signify the free exercise or propagation of 
the gospel- Acts xiv. 27> 1 Cor. xvi- 9, 2 Cor. ii- 2, CoL iv. 
3. Thus also Pindar {Olymp, Od, vi.) h&s the eKpression, to 
tmen the gates of songs^ that is^ to begin to sing freely ; and 
Euripides (HippoL va* 5C») has the phrase, the gates ^ hell 
Qpemdf to signify, thatdeath is ready toseixeupon a man, DaubuSn 

Kzek. iv. 3, This shall be a sign to the home of hraeL 
Teaching by symbolical actions was very common. Herodotui 
telk^s that Cyrus, upon receiving the instructions that Harpa- 
gus had sent bimi deliberated what method he could put in 
practice, as the most proper and effectual to induee the Per- 
sians to revolt- After anxiously revolving the subject, he fixed ^ 
upon these measures as the most opportune. He gave orders 
for all the Persians to convene, and every man to bring with 
him a hatchet. Being assembled, be commanded them to 
clear a piece of ground of considerable eittent, within the limits 
of that day* This drudgery being finished, he ordered them to 
re^assemble the day following, on which he bad provided a 
magniiicent feast, and entertained ibem in the most sumptuous 
and splendid manner. The entertainment concluded, he asked 
them which they preferred, the festivity of the present, or the 
drudgery of the past day. Upon all declaring, that there was 
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1lo,€Qfi^iftrlKurJlf$lif«eii pleasure aud pakiy fae addresied himself 
to tbeni', and sftK^^ that so loiig as they were in sobjectlon tq 
the Medes they would experience ',the servile labor and toil of 
yesterday. But if they would throw off the joke, and follow 
htm, fae would for ever vindicate them into the liberty, plenty, 
and feKoty, in which they were now regaling. Herodotiu, 
CUb, p. 282, et^, i. Glasgiue ; et Polyani ' ^trategem* Ub. 
Wi. p. 480., Casaubon. Tarquio cut off the heads of the tall« 
kei poppies .itt bie* garden, thus indicating to 'his son his 
intention to cut off the most powerful and diltinguithed of the 
citizens. Lwii Hut. Rom. ib. i. p. 73. Elzevir.; et Poly^ 
iEfri Strafegem. p. 552. -Lugdmn^ 1 5S9. Epaminondas, most 
effectually to stimufate the Thebans to attack the Laccda&mo- 
iiiaos with vigor and resolution^ took a large snake, publicly 
showed it to tlie army, crushed its head beore them all; 
then, addressing himself to them, * See how useless, said he, the 
rest of the body is, when the head is but once completely 
bruisred. Justso^ if we can but crush the Spartan^ who Jire 
at the head of our adversaries; the rest of iKe body of their 
allies will become totally insignificant/ Fired with thia repre- 
sentation^ the Thebans rushed forward with impetuosity, made 
a vigorous impression upon the Lacedaemonian phalanx, routed 

' it, and the whole multitude of their auxiliaries fled, Polymni 
Strategem. p, 122, Sertorius, in order to deter his men irom 
their destructive resolution of attacking the main body of the 
Ramans, and to indace them to concur with him in his design 

"of engaging only small detached parti eg, till the whole power 
should be gradually reduced and annihilated, practised this eat- 
pedient. He ordered one day all his troops under arms. 
When they stood all marshalled and arranged before him, 
waiting his commands^ he brought out two horses, one extrenae- 

'ly lean and old^ the other strong and stately^ and distinguished 
by a brushy and beautiful tail. By the lean one stood a very 

. tall and robust nun : by the stately one^ a tery diminutive figure, 
of a mean and contemptible aspect. Upon a signal given to 
them, the strong man seized the tail of the emaciated beast, to 
pull it oflF by dint of Tiolence, laboring and striving to effect hia 
purpose in vain, to the no small diversion of the spectators. 
The little mean-looking person picked out one single hair after 
another, till the whole was at last exhausted* Sertorius then 
afddressing himself to the army, assured them^ that in like man- 
ner, all tiieir most vigorous efforts to conquer the combined 
force of Rome would be etjually vain and fruitless^ while, hy 
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atteicking them ID tingle detached bckiies they might, in the 
end, insensibly and gradually diminish and ' exhaust the whole 
collective system of their power. Plutarch*s Life of Seriorius, 
vol. ii. p. 1051. Ed. H. Stephan* Ga. 



" A short Introduction to Hebrew Criticism;'', abstracted 
from De Missy's " Critica Sacra/* 



S&Dctos 8USU8 recludere fontes. — ^Virgil. 

I. X HE method of discovering and rectifying the errors of the 
Hebrew text^ which De Missy principally recommends, is — * to 
compare the* several correspondent passages of Scripture/ and 
to i ad<q>t those particular reactings which best agree with the 
context and the riles of gi^nnnar/ These ' parsAtel pi»s- 
sages/: he observes/ ^ will *be fodad far nibi^lample a^d various/ 
than: most pefsons could; ^ at\firiit^ conceive. * They m^y ^be 
lookediupon as dtfferent copiea -of the same-^orighial— cdpi^ 
of Madoubted authority and of venerable antiquity / and, if they 
v^re carefollycoiiipimd together, ihey^ would, no -doubt, con- 
tribute much to our present store .of .Hebrew critieism. They 
are of different sorts, and are often foimd at a^coMderaUe dis- 
tance from one * another. De Missy makes the ibllowiag Os- 
sification. of them^: , 

I . Genealogical registers, muster-rollB, &c. doubly inaerted. , 
^. Historical narrations repeated. v 

3. Sentinaents, niessages, Stc, twice recited, 

4. Quotationa made by one prophet from another. 

5. Quotations or repetitions borrowed by the same prophet 
from himself. 

II. Genealogical registers are almost coeval with mankind. 
For many peculiar reasons the Jews were very exact in drawing ' 
them up^ and they preserved them with a kind of religious 
reverence, (See 1 Chron. ix. L) That they retained them 
during the time of the Babylonish captivity, plainly appears ^ 
from a passage in Keheniiah^ (vii« 5.) But as we have them 
now, many important differences may be found between the 
same genealogies mentioned in different parts of Scripture, 
This is a circumstance which deserves the serious attention of 
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all who believe in the divine origin of the Jewish religion. 
Under this h^ad may be comparedrr-- 

1. G««. V. S— !32, 1 Ghron. i. 1—4. 

fi. Gen. X. ^-^^-4. 1 Chron. i. 5 — 7. 

3. Gen.x. 6— 8, 13~18. \ Ghron. i. 8—1 6. 

4. Gen. x. 2«— £9. I Chron, i. 17— «3. 

5. Gen. xi. 10—26. 1 Chron. i. 24—27. 

6. Gen. xxv. 2—4. 1 Chron. i. 32, 3S. 

7. Gem XXV. 13— 16. 1 Chron. i. 29— 31. 

8. Gen.xxxvi. 10—14. 1 Chron. i. 35— 37. 

9. Gen. :lxxvi..20— 28. 1 Chron. i< 38 — 42. 
10. Gen. xxxvi. 31—39- 1 Chron. i. 43 — 50. 
1 1.. Gen. xxxvi. 40— ^43. 1 Chron. i. 51—54. 

This list may be exfehded at pleasure^ by the help of those 
references which are placed in the margin of our English Bibles. 
See. however, 

12. '2 Sam. xxiii. 8--rS9. 1 Chron, ii. 10—47. 

13. Ezra ii^ 1 — 70. Nebem. vii. 6—73. 

In proper names mistakes are very frequent. The misappfe-* 
hension of similar letters was certainly the cause of many errc^; 
other circumstances will account for more. See a very striking 
difference in the names and number of David's ; sons, as 
recorded in 

1 Chron. iii. 1-^. and 2Sam.iii.*^' — 5. 

1 Chron. iii. 5—8. 

] Chvon. xiv.;4-*^7* 
Compare also 

Josh. xxi. 1 — 39. and 1 Chron. vi.'54 — 81. 

Other instances may easily be cotlectedj especiaHy from the 
joumeyings of the Israelites into tbe wilderness. Mistakes of tliii 
kind may have arisen from the transcriber casting hia eye, when 
the same word was found twice within a short compass^ on the 
wrong place. From this cause have arisen bath omissions and 
repetitions. An instance of the former sort may be seen in Xo. 
4. of the preceding !ieries« In tlie^fenealogy of the line of Shem 
we read, Gen. x. ^2, £3- W Viy DIK ^"321 : EHKI i, e. * And 
Am AM : and the sons of Aram^ Uz/ Sic*> which was doubtless 
the reading of the original copy in Cbrotiicles. The intermediate 
words seem to have been left out by some careless transcriber. 
This is evident both from the exact conformity between ihese 
pftisages elsewhere, and from the Arabic version of tliia place 



2 Sam, V. 14—16. 
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ni Chronicles. A Tariatioti hi Numbers minit be scccMihted fov 
on different principles ; but what those piineiples are, which wiH 
fairly and «otnpIe(tel]f unfold the causeft of thi^^ ^tffitttida, have 
not yet been discovered. Dr. Kennicot ba»y bowe^rer, made 
great advances towards itan hi» Ist Dks. p; 03, 8^ 

Histonebl narratives repeated. 
mi Under this head may be compared — ; , 
1. J ^m. xxxi.. 1— J3. and l.CJiron, xr. l-rl2. , 

J Chro», xi.>-t^. . 



2. ? SWI. Vf l.TTrj*. . 

3. « gani, y. 1 7--25. . 

4. §5 Sam* vu L-r-11, . 

5. ? Sam^ TV \^ — ^S- 

6. 2 Saip» vi. 17-- 19. . 

7. 2 Sam, vii. 1—29/ 

8. 2 Sam. viii. 1—18. 

9. 2 Sam. x. 1— IQ- 

10. ^Sam.xi.l.&xii.30,31. 

11. 2Saro.'xxi. 18—22. 

12. 2 Sam. xxiv.i — 25. 

13. 1: Kings iii. 5— 13. 

14. 1 Kings vi. 1—3. 

15. 1 Kings vi. 19—28. 

16. 1 Kings vii. 15—22. 

17. 1 Kings-vii, 23—26. 

18. 1 Kings, vii., 38— 51, 

19. 1 Kings viii. 1—11. 
1 Kings viii. 12 — 50. 
1 Kings viii, 62^ — 6Q. 
1 Kings ix. i — 9. 
I Kings ix. 10—23. 
I Kings ix. 26—28. 
1 King^x. 1—29. 
I Kings xii. 1 — 19. 
1 Kings xli. 21—24. 
1 Kings xiv. 21, 29—31. 
1 Kings w. 1, 2, 7, 8. 
1 Kings XV. 9 — 15. 

16—24. 



20. 
2K 

23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
SO. 
31. 



1 Kings sv. 



32. 1 Kings xxii. 2—35. 
33i 1 Kings xxii. 41 — 50. 
34. 21 Kings viii. I6— 24* 



I GhipM. xiy.* 8Tr-r6. • 
1 Cbron. xiii« 5!r-rl4. . 
J ChKOB. xvi «5-r-29.. : 
1 Cbron..xvi. Ir-ThS. 
I Chron. xvii. 1 — 27. 
1 Chron. xviii. 1—17- 
1 Chron. xix. 1—19. 
1 Chron. xx. 1 — 3. 
1 Chron. XX, 4 — 8. 

1 Chron. xxi. V — 27. 

2 Chron. i. 7— 12. 
2 Chron. iii. 1—4. 
2 Chron. iii. 8— IS. 
2 Chron. iii. 15— 17. 
2 Chron. iv. 2—5. 

2 Chron. iv. 6. & v. 1. 

2 Chron. v. 2—14. 

2 Chron. vi. 1—39* 

2 Chron. vii. 4; — 10. 

2 Chron. vii. 11—22. 

2 Chron. viii. 1 — 10. 

2 Chron. viii. 17, 18* 

2 Chron. ix. 1—28. . 

2 Chron. x. 1— 19. 

2 Chron. xi. 1—4.' 

2 Chron. xii. IS— 16. 

2 Chron. xiii, 1,2,21.23. 

2 Chron. xiv. 1—3. 10—18. 

2 Chron. xvi. 1—6, 11—14, 

&c. 
2 Chron. xviii. 1 — 34. 
2 Chron, xx. 31—37. & xxi. 1 . 
2 Chron. xxi. 5—10, 19, 20, 

&c. 
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36* £.Kiiigflxi. I—:*; 
,37* 2 Kingtut. 4— ^(K 

38. ^ Kings Nu21.&xii* 91. 

39. 2 Kings xiY. 1— S. 

40. ^ Kmg» MiJf. Q^Hi 

17— «)-^ 

41. 2 Kings xiv. 21 y £2. 

«--7. 
4^ e Kings XV. 3f2--38.» 
4S. *l Kings xti. 1— 'BO. 

44. 2 Kings xviiii 1--3, 

45. fi Kings-xviii. 13, 47—47. 

46. ^ Kings XIX. I— 37i 

47. « Kings XX. 1— 11. 
4B. 2 Kings XX. le-^ai. 

49. « Kings xxi. 1—9. 

50. 2 King«x:xi. 17— «<k 

51. £ Kkigsxxii. l-^^^b 
^^, a Kings xxiii- 1—3. , 

53. 2 King^iuiii. a I— US. 

54. % Kittgs xxiii. £9> 80« 



«. 2 Kings xxiii. 30—37- 
& xxiv. 1-^6. 

56. 2r Kings xxiv. 8--17* 

57. 2 Kings xxiv. 18—20. ^ 

XXV, 1—30. 5 

58. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23, 



,2€lMMte.x«ii.l-^6. 
2«jCtiroQ* x!iii. 10^12. 
d Cbri^i xxiti« 1-^24 . 
2 Ciwoa.arxiv. l^-i^7i 
2 Chr»n«*xxv. 1—^.* 
2£kran.xxv. 17-^28. 



oiv. !2 Chron. xxvj. 1—4, 2l~23. 



ft Chfoii. xxvii. i--.9. 

2 CbFon.-xxviti. 1- — 27. 

9, ChrcMi. xxix. 1,2. 

Uti. xxxvi. 1—22. 

Isai. xxxvii. 1— *S8. S«c 18 

Chron. xxxii. 1 21. 
Isai. xxxyiii. 1—^. 
Isai* xtxtx. 1—8. 2 ChfXHi 

xxxih 24 — &S, 
£ Cbron. xxxiii. 1-^9. 
2 Cbron. xxxiii.' 18—25. 
£ Chron. xxxiv. \ — 28. 
2.Chron. xxxiv, 29—32. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 1, 17—19- 
% Chron. xxxv. 20—24, 

xxxvi. 1. 
2 Cbron. xxxvi. 2 — 8. 



8c 



2 Cbron. xxxvi. 9, 10. 

I Jerem. lii. 1 — 34. 

<2 Chron. xxxvi. >1 — 21. 
Eir^i. 1—3. 



Many of these varialioifs are only different expressions of the 
same things, lind are pfobabty copied from different accounts. 
For seversil authors 

(compare 1 Chron. xxix. 29. with 2 Chron. ix. 29. & xii. 15; 

2 Chron. xiii. 22. 1 Kings xv. 7. 

2 Chron. xx. 34. 1 Kings xxii. 45. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 2 Kings xv. 6.) 

were often employed in writing the history of the same reign ; 
and the compilers of the books of Kings and Chronicles, which 
are evidently compencliunis of larger accounts, have no doubt 
followed the diction, sometimes of one, and sometimes of ano- 
ther copy. Hence it is easy to account for the different phrase- 
ology Which occurs in passages otherwise correspondent! though 
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nomeMngy perhaps, shoald be attributed to ihe gmkia of 4be 
compilers themsdtes. Bat though there we;^ extant sevenil 
histories of the same reign ; yet one of them seems to bmve- been 
always held in higher estimation than die rest. From tfiese most 
approved accouii^ of every rrign were the histories uriiicb we 
now have chiefly extracted. 'Diat the autfaors* of Kings and 
Chronicles copied from the same originals, is evident from the 
thread and texture of their narratives, and from the glaring 
uniformity of their diction. There is one difference indeed, 
which savours not a little of super^tion, and it is this : in many 
places where Kings has iTIfT, it is changed in the correspondent 
passages of Chronicles into Cm?tk. At what time this super* 
stition of substituting OrhH, &c; for mST began to take place 
jsmong the Jews, it would.be difficult to say: perhaps some 
time before the captivity; but this is uncertain. Mt is the 
general opinion,' says De Mis^F^ p. 181 § d> ' of the Jewish 
Church, and adopted by tl^ Christian, that the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles were composed by Ezra* But are not the 
fore-mentioned differences, respecting tbe^ n^me of God (sifp^ 
posing them to have subsisted in the first copies) plaifty inUr- 
pal proofs of the falsity of this opinion i supposing Ihem 
to have subsisted so early. But, to speak freely my mind, 
I strongly suspect that they are of a ihuch later date, and took 
theii: rise from the fo<^sh superstition' of comparatively modehi 
Jews. A superstition that seems to have had some effect not 
only on .these later historical booka^ but iAso on the Psatms; and 
even on the Pentateuch :, for the Hebrew has now the word 
DVTTM in several places through the Books of Mosbs, wirhere 
the Samaritan text reads rrWT.' 

ly. Certain Psalms, Precepts, , Sentiments, Messages, 8fcc. 
are often repeated in Scripture : v. g. . 
, 1. Expd. XX. 2—17. Dent. v. 6—21. 

«: Levit. xi. 2—19. t)euu xiv. 4—18. 

S. JNumb. xxiv. 3, 4. Numb. xxiv. 15, 16. 

4. Numb. xxiv. 9. Qen.xlix, 9, & xxvii.jSQ. 

5. 2 Sam. xxii. 1— 51. PsaJm xviii. 2—50. ' 

6. 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22. ) i Psalm cv. 1—15. 

7. 1 Chrori. xvi. 23—33. > < Psalm xcvi. 1—13. 

8. 1 Chron. xvi. 35, 36. Si Psalm cvi. 47, 48. 

9. Psalm xiv. 1—7. Psalm liii. 1—6. 

10. Psalm xl. 13 — 17. Psalm Ix^. 1—5. 

1 1. Psiilm [vii: 7—11. Psalm cviii. 1—5.' 

12. Psalm Ix. 5— 12. Psalm cviii. 6-13. 

15. P«ilm hcxx. 3> 7, 19. Psalm cvii. 8, 15, 21, 31. 

14. Psalm c»v. 4^8. Psalm cxxxv. 15—18. 
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j: Tbt piH»HeIi G^tmed. in Nos. 6^ 2, 8, (pearly abcyw ,how 
knproiNff^.lhe'P^alHia have been disjointed. This catalogue 
Rttglit easily havwrbeep extended. In that case the Proverbs would 
have supplied a good stock of sjaaller, and the Psalms of larger 
sentences. Nttmberless passages from the books of Moses 
are repeated in Deuteronomy. 

V. In writii^ on similar subjects, the .same ideas have been 
frequently expressed . by different prophets. This arises, as 
De Missy thinks, from the .same representation being spiritually 
impressed on their^ minds; and hence he accounts lor that 
similar train of thoughts, and those similar turns of expression, 
which occur so often iii the proplVetical writings. But the 
prophets not only make use of similar expressions; but al^, 
ifi some remarkable predictions, copyone another's words — As 
w31 evidently appear from an accurate collation of the following 
passages: 

1. isaiah ii. 2— .4. Micab iv. 1 — 3.* 

2. Isai. XV. 5. ' Jererti. xlviii. 5. 

3. Isai. xvi> 6, 7, &c, - Jer. tWnu 29— 31| &c; ; • 

4. Isai. xxiy. 17, 18. Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. * ' 

5. Isai. Hi. 7, &c'. Nahu'm i. 13. * 

fi* Jeremiah x. 25. * Psalm Ixxix. 6, 7. * ' 

7- Jerem.xxvi. 18. Micah iii. 12. ' 

8. Jer. xlix. 14 — r6. Obadiah v. 1 — 4. 

9- Jer. xlix. 27. « - Adtios i. 4. 

10. Habakkuk, iii. 18, 19^ Ps^m xviii. 33. 

11. Zepbaniahii.*-15. - - ' Isaiah xlvii* 8. 

Some of the$e passages, as they are often applied to different 
subjects, critics may perhaps* look upon rather in the light of 
adaptations^ than in that of real aiut imnmX quo(atiam» But 
in whatever light they may be considered, they should be care- 
fully collated, for it will be ibund by experience, that they are 
of the utmost inipert^nce inr confirming and correcting the 
parallel texts. 

VI. '* If the prophets/' saj's De MiM>v*' quoted from one 
another, it can be no ^yofu^er, sin el y, that they often burrowed 
from themseljKes ; pr, to sp^ak niort! uccurutiily, that ihey Mcre 
impressed with the sa^^yidf^qSy and consequently made use of 
the same langi^gis, q^ 4^er(^t occasions ;" and within a few 
lines he adds^ 't whether a// these repetitions were purposely 
made by the respective au^hf^r^thefuijelveji ; or^ whether some of 
them might not be unwarily inserted in two different places by 

. yOL^J^XiV, , : : ;^j //. NO. XLVU, 1? 
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the collectors of the prophetical writiBgs^ is a queflioii ihtl 
Reserves to be seriously considered. The fact, how^ver^ ia 
certain ; as will readily appear from the c<dlation of the follow* 
ing texts :'* 

Isaiah. 





1. Ch. V. 25. &ix. 12, 


Ch. x. 4, 




17,21. 






2. Ch. xi. 6, 7. 


Ch. Ixv. 25. 




3. Ch. xviii. 2. 


Ch, xviii. 7. 




4. Ch. XXXV. 10. 


Ch. Ii. 11. 


* 


Jeremiah. 


1. 


5. Ch. ii. 28. 


Ch. xi. 13. 


v2. 


6. Ch. vii. SO, 31. 


Ch. xxxii. S4, 35. 


3. 


7. Ch. vii. 33. 


Ch. xvi. 4. & xix.7. & xxxiv. 20, 


4. 


8. Ch. vii. 34. 


Ch. xvi. 9. & XXV. 10. . 


.5. 


9. Ch. XV. 2. 


Ch. xliii. 11. 


6. 


10. Ch. XV. IS, 14. 


Ch. xvii. 3, 4. 


7. 


11. Ch. xxi. 9,8cc, 


Ch. xxxviii. 2, &c. 


8. 


12. Ch. xxiii. 5, 6. 


Ch. xxxiii. 15, l6. 


9. 


13. Ch. xxiii. 7, 8. 


Ch. xvi. 14, 15. 


10. 


14. Ch. XXIX. 5. 


Ch. xxix. 28. 


11. 


15. Ch. XXX. 10, n. 


Ch. xlvi. 27, 28. 


1^. 


16. Ch, xlviii. 40, 41. 


Ch. xlix. 22. 


13. 


17. Ch.xlix. 19— 21. 


Ch. 1. 44—46; 




EZEKIEL. 


1. 


18. Ch. i. 15—21. 


Ch. X. 8—17. 


«. 


19. Ch. iii. 17—19. 


Ch. xxxiii. 7 — 9. 


3. 


20. Ch. xi. 18—20. 


Ch. xxxvi. 25—28. j 


4. 


21. Ch. xviii. 25. 


Ch. xviii. 29. & xxxiii. 17, 20. 




Haba 


KKUK. 


1. 


22. Ch. ii. 8. 


Ch. ii. 17. 



Zechariar. 
1. 23. Ch. iv. 5. Ch. iv. 13. 

There are many other sAor^ repetitions dispersed through the 
several prophetical writings, which need not be particularly spe- 
cified : but though shorty they are often of great importance 
in correcting and settling the text. Of this a curious instadce 
uiay be seen in Ezek. xviii. 25, compared with vl 29. And also 
ill Zechar. iv- 5, compared with v. 13. 

VII. When we fix upon any of these parallels for the purpose 
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of considering tbem critically, we should first cotnpare them, 
and note down with exactness every variation : we should then 
consult the ancient versions with care, and see what assistance 
they may afford : if these methods fail, we may now use our own 
judgment, applying the rules of grammar, and trying the sense 
by similar modes of expression : if the text still remains embar- 
rassed, we ought to consider lastly, — that the words may have 
been transposed, or improperly divided, — that letters may have 
been added, omitted, misplaced, altered, 8cc. and accordingly 
endeavour to rectify the whole upon that consideration. And 
that we may be the better prepared for this difficult branch of 
criticism, it would be advisable to note down in a separate 
book, all, the additions, mutations, transpositions, &c. of words 
and letters, which we may observe in collating the several pas- 
sages, according to the following scheme, — by glancing upon 
which we may perhaps be enabled to rectify an error, that might 
otherwise occasion no small degree of difficulty. 



2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c, 
Compared according 

2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c. v, 

rmrrni 20 
Tsy^^nnnw:! t 

rbhr^ ♦ • * 4, 
r\yv) 



, and Jeremiah lii, 1, &c. 
to Simon's Heb. Bible, 

Jeremiah lii. 1, &c. v* 

rrniD 3. 






b22 



in»^a^ 



bm 9. 



/iDnyiHa 9. 

^n nu b22 17D isimr) 10. 
nr)b2^2 

rh22b22i7DTtHy^ 11. 
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nam • nxMo- 
an • 
• • n. 

nom 
rma^ «. 

• 

IV2 13. 

ormni * /i« 
nnt>n 14. 

• • 

• • 15. 

« * * * 

♦ • • ♦ 



16. 



iwrab 



17. 






. • • • 
• • • 



* niamby • • • 



oynrpim is. 

noim 16. 

, TV27 ir» 
JTlTDn 18. 

trsDnrtt*"! i^- 
jicna "Ttnf a>yitf Tp^m ao. 

omoym 21. 
nap 
Tqjm 

rajniaio' 

/1DW nvm rTSf pnnjn 22. 

naittn jtidk twon Jin«n 

rrmn mwri mum rm as. 
nrn-i 
biyn«OD^jo-in73 



VffflJt 18. 


j'av ) waif) • 

n»^Bt 24. 


. nattfQ 


■ T^xmn 


Km nan* 19. 


rpmjw* is. 


rwom 


nwen 


-iBon 


TSD 


-1^1 


Ti^nsvia 


occmsi twice D/IN 20. 


p^furs twite OrpM 2S. 


n/iNTi8i. 


Dnw nan 27. 


DJTDI 


onnn 



•^ 1 ,n 
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Vromi Kings xxv. 22— 26, is not feund in ibti5£iid clmpler 
of jeremiab, and therefore is not collated ; though it easily 
miglit be with Jer. xl. 5, 7—9, and xU. 1, 2. 

Mten »to ^ 28. CTD^D KOD*? bV^ S3. 

• n'pDn 30. ^Mlt^DJ^ 



APPENDIX. 

/•added, Gen. 8ic. 
„_ , S omitted, Exod.&c. 
Words ^ transposed, Deut. &c. 

t improperly divided, Isu. 8tc. 

.4 n) radded, in the word • 

A scheme of^ i _:..;j ;^ ^^^ ^^^d ♦ 

. in the word * 



r added, m the 

' ^ J omitted, in th 

\ } transposed, in 

J (.changed into 



Letters ^ 

r added 



« 



i r< 

^ . . V *} omitted 

^j transposed 
C changed into 

And so on through the Alphabet. 
Chesterfield, April 90th, 1819. Y^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON MR. BELLAMY S 
REPLY TO KIMCHL 



I HAVE iust read, in the number of the Classical Journal for 
March, Mr. Bellamy's reply to some remarks of mine on his 
New Translation of the Bible ; and especially on his new and 
extraordinary version of Gen. vi. 14. As I do not wish to 
'enter «t great length on the discussion of a subject which~b«s 
.akeady occupied much abler pens than mine, 9x4 whi?b> 1 
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S6 ObserviOions on Mr. Bellamys 

trmt, hM beeti fifturly set at rest, I ^hall chiefly cbtiitAe myself 
to Mr.?B'/s new version of Gen. viM4,' and- his charge at 
infiddity levelled at those critics whd differ from him lis to (he 
present state of the Hebrew text. ' ' 

After the able, detailed, and satisfactory manner in which 
Mr.' Whittaker has confuted Mr. Bellamy's assertion, that all 
Modem Versions of thelBible derive theii^ orfgiwfroda the Vul- 
giate, 1 did not expect that he wouW again YentuHe to assert 
*' that those contradictions in the 'authorised version, which 
have enabled objectors to shake the very foundation of society, 
have ho authority in the sacred language, but have been made 
dy the igtiorance of the Jirst translators in Hebrew, continued 
in the translation of Jerom, and copied from the Latin VuU 
gate into all the European translations. ^ Mr. Bellamy per- 
severes in maintaining that those who disapprove of his new 
translation are hostile to any improvement of the authorised ver- 
sion. This is by no means the case. I should rejoice as 
much as Mr. B. to s«e the learning and talents of our first He- 
brew scholars directed to bring the authorised version to a 
higher de^e^ of perfection ; and, I believe, not a few of Mr. 
B.'s opponents concur with me in this sentiment. The point 
at issue between us, is simply whether IV^r. Bellamy is, or is 
not, competent to so important and so difficult a task. I wish, 
as r have said before, to impute no ill design to Mr. B. On 
the contrary, I believe he means well, and thinks he shall 
promote the cause pf religion by his projected alterations of the 
English Bible. But I believe him to be too litde skilled in 
Hebrew Criticism, too careless and inelegant as an English 
writer, too fanciful in his theories, and too deficient in judg- 
ment, to execute with ability and success the task he has under- 
taken : these are not merely my own opinions. Mahy Hebrew 
scholars, whose sentiments are intitled to far greater respect 
than mine, have expressed their opinion as to his incompe- 
tence; nor am I aware that any Hebrew critic of note has ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of those parts of Mr. B,'s transla- 
tion which have hitherto appeared. Mr. B. says, that many 
excellent Hebrew scholars have approved his work. Why 
does he not produce their names ? If they are really excellent 
Hebrew scholars, their testimony in his fevor will doubtljBSs 
have weight with the public. It is with reluctance that I bring 
charges of incompetence against Mr. B.: but my rei|lfect 

_ . - . ,-,•,.•• . , Ml, I ■ .-^ 



Bellamy's Reply to Kimchi, Clmical Journal for March, 18St. p. US. 
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fl«r tbiit which has been gonersUy considered as one of ibe 
^st jViersions of the »Hi>ly Scriptures in existence^.wiU nol 
-pqfmit me^toi suffer such groundless accusations . of inac^iuracj 
and contradictions to be brought against it, without soniie 
attempt to repel the. charge. . . .? ^ 

:S . Without further preface I will proceed to the consideration .ol 
Gen. vi. 14. « With regard to the meaning of the word IS^^f I have 
tittle to add to the unconfuted arguments in my former. letter.' I 
b»ve never asserted, that 183 signifies *^ to cover'*, in any pa^' 
sa^e of Scripiure. Yet that to cover is its frimary sense is the 
opuiion of some emineut Leiiicographers.' I confess I do not 
iinderstand what Mr. Bellamy means by the following passages 
'^ It is needless to attempt to show the want of information in 
Kimchi respecting the translation of 1 (vau) by t^i, there: the 
truth is obvious, as proved by the common version."^ What 
truth is proved by the common version? Does Mr. B. quot» 
that version <^which he censures so much, tQ prove that ^ means 
ibi? but let me ask, has Mr. B. taken, the trouble tonscertain 
whether \ is ever translated ^Aere in the common version:? 
Tira reader will be. surprised to learn that 1 is not translated 
there in the common version, either in £ Kiqgs xxv. Q,^, or in 
Jer. XV. 8, or in any other passage in the Bible, as far as I can 
learn .> Taylor gives 1 the sense of ibi in two passages,^ Noldinsi 
in one, and I endeavoured briefly to prove that it has not that, 
se^se in either parage, and consequently that Mr. B. has n^ 
sufficient authority for giving it that sense. Mr. B, says tha( 
I ^avewTongly chared him with omitting tlie ti^anslation of 
nnh^ [othah]. '^ To show the reader," says he, " the manifest 
injustice, which is done by the misrepre^ntatipn of the. new 
to^nslation. It quote, the note on the word ^D^t [othah]^ page 
49 of the, new translation. I shall now refer the. reader to tlie 
iotecmediate^ words in this clause, JV2D 7M)i^ [oihah mibay^}» 
These woB^Ds ABpi renoered only by the,worp 
v^^iXHiN. r tinik [othah] is a compound word, of Dh^o^A„ which 
here means in, see 1 Saip. vii. 16 — ix. 16. Psa. xvi. 11. — cjJ. 
13. £lzek. xlvii. £3, and the feminine termination H ha, ^ which, 
agreeably, to the Hebrew, reads in Aef;.but according to the . 
i^ipm of our language, initj^ox.mithin. A<QCordingly I > have 



^. m *^^ optruHy liuivit^ ohliniidt, obturavit, Scbindleri Lex.. Pent^ 

193 to cover by smearingy &c. Taylor's Heb. Cone. 
'- 1113 to c&oer, overspreadf ParkhursVs Heb. Lex. 
* Bellamy's Reply, p. 1^7.^ 
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88 Ohservit^om in Mr. Biilamy's 

hefe tmmhted the te%t,th$u shalt expiaPe fN.^iT^ giving M 
eompound wurd HJIM (olbafaj its pkio literal feac(iug.;/[Qiui 
mcGmfigi] but which Kimcbi "positively liaekres 1 havf 
^ntitted; but why, he k«ow8 not!"' Mr. B« bta ce^teoiisi^ 
expressed his unwillingness to tax me with ignojcance or. wilful 
misrepresentation ; I hope I shall be able ^o prove tliat 1 have 
be^n -guilty of neither. Mr. B. himself aUows that the twu 
w<mfe ]V2!0 IV^ [othah mibayith] << are rendered only by the 
t9wd within J* Adnvitiing thereifore the correctness of hit 'owq 
irttfteoient in the note on > his Bibte, he is reduced to this diiem- 
Ina ; either he has omitted ,to translate the word HilMy a» 1 very 
iniK>ceittly suppoti^d, or he haif given to rUll* a ncwandtw- 
beard-'of meaning/ and has omitted to translate JVSO. But 
unfortunately Mr. B.'snote does not accord €^6«i|E^&ift2Vefm 
Uxt: the note Acknowledges tbat the wordu Jl^lD TUlit are 
rendered only by the word within. Whereas in bis New Tran»> 
ktion, as quoted by himself^ he translates the words in*^ n/lM 
by the £nglish words, '< in it, even a home i 1*^ Make for 
Ubee, an ark of the wood of Gopher; tooms thou shatt make in 
the ark ; for thou shalt expiate in H, even a house, also with an 
outer room for atonement.*'* In fatt Mr. Bellamy seems to 
have beeAf so little satisfied with his own^'rs^ translation of this 
Yerse, ast published in his prospectus^ which now lies before 
Ine, ^at before he^ seiit his Bible to the press he seems Co 
have altered the verse in several particulars* This will appear 
from the following transciript of his first transiationy with which, 
by aome stmnge blander, the note in his new transKition ac- 
cords, whibt it differs from that very text which it tms designed 
io illustrate ! " Make for thee Mi ark of the wood of Gopher ; 
apartments thou ^alt make in Ibe ark : there thou shalt expiate, 
Aitkin and without, by atonements" It was on tbis^n^ transkn 
tion, and not on that quoted by Mr. Bellamy from his BiblC) 
(whkh I endeavoured in vain to get a sight of,) that my remarks 
were ntade. But even this setond new translatien is^ at least 
e^ally objectionable with the first. M^. B. says^ that T^PiA 
[oth^h\ is compounded *^ of JIM oth, wbicji here means in, dee 
1 4s>am. vii« 16. ix. 15. Psa* xvi. li. cxl. 13. Esek. xlvii. 23. 
aad the femitiine termination pf hmJ* Nowm the first place 
the word jy^ oth does not occur in any one of the I>ass^e8 



quoted. In fact there is no sudi Hebrew word, either in 1 ay- 
lor or m Nolditts's elaborate work on Hebrew particles* In 



Bellamy's Keply, p. lar. * Bellamy's Beply, p. l%\. 
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JfrfA, and in the ^eniamii^g passage I find the CT>nipound wo^l 
ISfW itto: iind 'though HTW [o/AaA] is ki' word 'of very frequenH 
Occurrence, I challenge Mr. Btltutny to bring forward tiny one 
ba^^dge it) the Hebrew Bibie^ in which iiDy one translator or 
lexiedglrapher of repi^ttation has given Hf)H [othah'] thes^se of 
in if: ' In hi^ Jfir^t rtew translatiort' of this verse, Mr; B; hafl 
yety properly fbllowed oilr authorised - ver^idn ]1> '^cranalating 
iViCa within: a ^ense which it frequently has. See E:iod. xxy. 
ll.'xxvi.' 331 xxxvii. 2, &c. lii this latter passage the expression 
t'ears much resemblance to that ih Gen. vi. 14, lVl&2nnnW*1 
YTl?->f JT2D '^ And he overlaid it with pure gold within 
kind xtitHout.** But in Yiis amended translation he has giveti 
TVilD the sen>e oieten a house. ly^H certainly signifies a house ; 
but 1 defy Mr. Bellamy to produce a single passage of Scripture 
In ' wiiich the sense of even is given to D by any trabdator or 
Winter of authority. I believe he will find equal difficuhy in 
jpiroving that yiTT ever signifies an outer-room. ** Tf^WTOt alio 
with an outer-room.** If, in addition to nuhierous grammati- 
tdl errors which Mr. Whittaker has proved him to have com- 
mitted, Mr. B^ cAn produce no authority, besides himself, for 
the sense he has given to n/1K> to lyODi and to YTHW in the 
passage under discussion, I think no one will be at a loss what 
' weight to attacti either to his censures on the authorised version^ 
or to his new translation. 

I now proceed to Mr. B/s grave charge of infidelity, levelled 
at those who^ hold that the text of the Old Testament has suf- 
fered from the faults of transcribers. '^ Now if thia be simply 
the State of the case,'* says Mr. B. "if the saered inspired 
volume be corrupt, through the errors of transcribers, we ilo 
hot know to what extent those errors have been committed, the 
whole genuineness and authenticity of Scripture would be swept 
aW^y at once; A better argument than this could not be put 
into the band of the objector; it surpasses all that ever was 
' advanced against the truths' of the sacred volume. ' But,* says 
^ Kimchi, ' it has suffered more Or less, as every human work 
has done, from the occasional Carelessness Or mistakes of tran- 
dcribers/ Here then our moderh Kimchi, and Mvert/ one who 
believes in divine revelation, are at iss^e. If the ssK^ced Scripr 
tures be divinely given, if the sacred writers were inspired to 
write them, then they cannot be a human work, or the work] of 
man, as Kimchi ventures to assjert. They would be of no 
greater authority than the Koran or the Veda,"' ..." 

' Bellamy's Reply, p. ISO. 
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^ Observatimu mlfy.jS^llatmf's 

It u AOt a Ikde extraordinary tbM Mr . B. tkoiild accm* 
Kimchi of veoturing to assert that the sacred Scriptures are. ft 
liuinan H'orl^ when in the very same sentence froni whicl| he 
has dra^n this illogical inference Kimchi describes the text qf 
the Old Testament a9 " penned by the inspired writer^*" It is 
the reverence with which I. regard the Holy Scriptures, as.th^ 
word of God; and as alone abk to make us wi^c unto $ah)aii6fi^ 
which has led me to. protest ^gain$t th^ groundie#3 innovatioa^ 
of Mr. B. The charge of disbelief in divine revelation, which 
is. so prodigally made by Mr, £^ against his, opponents, mi|»t 
^ply not less to '^ the best Hebrew scholarsi in this co^ntryi^'' 
as Mr. Bellamy justly calls -them,' LowtH, Kennicott, Blaynej^ 
Newcome, than to the Quarterly Reviewer, Mr. Whittake|| 
and myself; for they all ^ree in entertaininjj similar views, re*' 
specting the state of the Hebrew text. " All wntiBg8,"say8 Bishop 
Lowtb, ^' transmitted to us, like these, frpm early timef^ tbfi 
original copies of which have long ago perished, have suffered 
in their- passage to us by the mistakes of many transcribers, 
through whose hands we have received them ; errors continually 
accumulating in proportion to the number of .transcripts ; and 
tb^ stream generally becoming more impure, the more distant 
it,, is from the source. Now the Hebrew writings of the Old 
Testament, being for much the greatest part the most ancient 
of ai^;. instead of finding then^ absoluf^ly perfect, we may 
reasonably expect to find, that they have suffered in this respect 
more than others of less antiquity generally have done.'** *' As 
concerning the present defective state of the Hebrejv text/' says 
Dr. Blayney, '^ the various kinds of mistakes that have found 
their way into it, and the ordinary sources of its corruption, &c. 
all tbese points have been so thoroughly examined, and reprer 
sented with so much learning, skill and precision in the befojre- 
m^ntioned Preliminary Dissertation of the Bishop of London, 
&c. that. I bave nothing new to offer concerning them."^ 
'^ Other causes of the diiBculties with which these prophetical 
writings abound," says Archbishop Newcome, " are tlie want of 
historical records, 8cc. and above ai], the many corruptions 
which deform the present text.^'* Dr. Kennicoit's opinion on 
tfae.iit^te.of the Hebrew text is so well known, and ha& been so 



^ Bellamy's Reply, p. 123. 

* Xipwth's Prebm. Diss, to Isaiah, p. 50. Perth Edition. 

^ Dr. Blayney's Prel. Disc, to Jeremiah, p. vii. second edition. 

^ Newcomers Preface to the Minor Prophets, p. vii. Pontefract edition. 
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erfteii referred to by Mr. Bt^llam^^ that it is iieedFess ttl quote any 
"{yaissdge from his Works in proof of his opinion. • - « 

' 'Thtr fear ofMr. B. that, if the Corruption of the Hebrew text 
through the faults of transcriberrbe admitted, the whole genuine- 
'rtess and authenticity of Scripture Will be at once swept^Wafy, 
fe" J)etfectly visidnary. *' It is a fadt undeniable/^ says tlie learn- 
ed and sagacious Dr. Bentley, "that the sacred bboks^ hav6 
's^lflfered no more alterations than cotnmon and classic autfadrs"; 
'iibd^hai^e no more variations, than what must necessarily havte 
hd^^nedfrom the nature of things. And it has been the com- 
mon '^nse' of men of letters that numbers of njan^scriptSs d& 
pot make a text pttcarious; but are useful, nay necessary, to 
its esttBiblishment and certainty. ' l^e result then of the wholfe 
ittatter is, that feilhier all ancient books, as well iis the sacred, 
ihust now be laid aside, as uncertain and precarious ; or to say^ 
that all the transcripts of sacred books should have been privi- 
lege against the common fate, and exempted from all slips 
artd errbraf whatever. I have too much value for the aneietit 
clashes, even to suppose that they are to be abandoned; be- 
cause their remains ar^ sufficiently ptire and genuine to mak^ 
us sure of the writers* design. If a corrupt Hne, or a dubiot^ 
reading, chances td intervene, it does not darken the whole 
context, iiOr make an author's purpose precarious. Terence, 
for instance, has as matiy variations a^ any book whatever, in 
proportion to "itk biilk ; and yet, with all its interpolations, 
'ofnissions, additions or glosses, (choose the worst of them' on 
purpose) you'catnndt deface the contritfance'^r pht of one play ; 
no, not of one single sceA^f but its sense, design and iubser^ 
viencyto the last issue and conclusion, shall be "visible and plain 
through all the mist • of various lections. And so it is with the 
siTcred text. And S^hy then must the sacred bo6ks have b^e^ 
exempted from the injuries of time, and secured from the least 
change ? What need of that perpetual miracle ; if,* with all the 
present chaises, the tBhole scripture is perfect and sttfficie^for 
■ all the grkat ends and putpoies of its first wrkingV^^ *' Take 
any one, the nrf6st faulty Hebrew MS. in the world,'* says Dr. 
Kennicott, ^ and i humbly pre^itile, that it will be found to 
contain the sarhe Bible in the niaitV, and' teach the samis 
great doctrines and duties as are taught at present/'* " Frustra 



■ Bentley 's Remarks on Free-thinking, quoted by Kennicott in his Jst 
Dis$er^t}on, p. $63. ; .' ' / . 

* Sennicott's 2nd Dissertation, p. 585. ' .... 
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ibique d^iHi^'' says, Y^isfiuflb ^^. ^tia* :m||iiin ^sempltiT lit oob- 
niDO puriim, ergo ousqusui^ ess^e ^acram scripturam. Ima ve^o 
IMiUuiii tain Daendosum exemplar^ quod noii pro saoa scriptura 
debeat habere, ^ Abuude «t.copiasa^ quibusvis sacrorum libro^- 
rum coAeibits omi^ia ad saiot^m etfid^m iK^essaria, poasuat 
bauriri.''^ If Mr. B. before he had stigmatised that opinion 
re^ftecting the state of the Hebrew text, which has been held by 
Seeker/ Newcopne, Lo\ith, Horsley^^ Blayuey^ and ma^y XBf^^ 
of ^m first , Biblical scholars, as '* an irijidel dogma^^*'^ 'h«d 
tfdtes the Rouble to examine Kenwcolt's or 1)« Rossi's f<X)lUtioifts 
on iway iai|H>rtiint passages of scripture, he ^ould have <beeq 
satined that ihe various readings do not at all affect the dime 
authority :of the scriptures or the doctrines and precc$pt»of re- 
ligion^ awl would h^ve abstained from a chavge so uitevty 
j^KMwdless^ 

>' But\let me ask: Mr. Bellatny, if a perpetual act, of pHrovideoce 
has imiraoulonsly preserved the text of the Old Teetaoient fi^un 
lliosfi errors of transcribers from which every huanan worklias 
auffened^ .would not the same cause have induced the Almigbty 
aiiiaculpasly to preserve the text of the New Testament? 
•jQottM it be. of less importance that the words of our* Redeemer 
4dsMf lf> ttiQ- flutjdifne truths of the Qospel> and the terms 4>f oar 
^abwHon, sbottld be handed down to us, in every word and letter 
9S .dwy origioally eame from the pen of mpiration? Does 
than Mr. B. maintaiii the opinion that the text of the New 
Testament is now as pure and perfect as it was when first coB%- 
nutted.tp writing by 'the ii»pired evangelists and apostles of our 
Juord ? If .so, wbere^ is. this pure and perfect text to ' be found ? 
Are we . to seek for it in the Alexandrian or the Vatican |dS. ? 
aadnhow are. we infaUibfy to distinguish, which is the pure 
iraniceip* of the autograph, and i/f4iich' has suffe;«d'fTOBfi4he 
ftaitsoftranscribersf for all Mss^ whicb deviate at all fsqm 
itbe genuine te^t must inevitably have, bean uiore/or tess' cor- 
cuptadi But if Mr. B.t admits that diereis no standard and 
immaculate text of the new testambnt> why are those to>be 
branded; als infidels and deists who maintain the aaaa^ ^iiimofi 
r^pecting the text of the <>{«p testameht f* 

Falm<nith,July,lS2\. K IMC HI. 

» Vossius de LXX Interp. quoted by Kennicott, Diss. 2. p. 586. 
' "^ See his notes on the Psalms and Prophets, insert^lfi tfic'WWKs 
pf M.errick^ Newcome and Blayney. ^ ^e his notes oa the Peakns. 

♦ Bellamy's Critical Examination, p. 39, &c. 6cc. 

5 Mr. B. accuses me of want of candor, in not referring the read^ to 
his <* Critical Examination." The reason was, that Idid jiot iheH know 
that such a work had been published. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE B98AY 

/or 1821. 



THE STUDY OF MOiyERN HtSTOKY, 

Vnde aecesse ^stj, iiide initiuin auiDatur,-r-CiQ. 

J/he direction of our studies. 'is usually dcteKmiued, not <o 

much upon jp^rouods of sd^stract dignity or usefulness, as hf tbe 

e^iiperaliveiniportanoe <rf different pursuits with reference to 

oar vie^s in life. Tbe pbiloeophy of ouui-r-^in other tword^ the 

pbilo80]^hy of history^ is shnost the only study, lU once so com* 

pMohensive ai>4 so necessary, as to command the attention * of 

every one who is to reason or to act. Whoever wookl specs* 

latoi upon the safe fottodatiohs of induction, or avoid in^ practice 

the* errors incident to ignorance^^ must explore the.priocq»Ies. of 

boman nature as they are developed in the annals of niaiikiniii 

and investigate the Past as the great index of the Probable. 

' Aut in. order to derive the highest possible, advantage^ from 

the moral and politieal lessons of history, the attention, diould 

chiefly *becon6ned, to those systems of .affairs, mid exposilaoss 

of character^ wlucfa are trai^ out for ouv esaoiinatioa in. all 

their bearings^ and subject to the test of our famUiar and das* 

tott conceptions. Man is. so. •much the creature of circnin-* 

stances, Uiat to. theorise upon any notions independent of jdieae^ 

ia a ccfftun.yoad to-be deceived. Howorer uniform die. origin 

nal principles of his nature may remain, fbeir influence .and 

operation must be perpeUially modified* As the . current, of 

events iroHs on, 4he si»nrices tlmt sopply it may. be fixed and 

imasutable, but its channel will be Car ever shifting, aqd its. an** 

pect varied by continual alterations. The agency of external 

and contingent causes has powier lo control, diveiaifyj tsansform* 

Chanu2ters, t>r actiok^ ^hich have little real dissimilitude, will 

be attended, under changes of sera or condition, with very oppo-> 

site appearances^ <and widely. diacrepant. results. The tyrant of 

one century would be the fo^ of another: The action that at 

one period might be excused as an harmless, licence, or. recognise 

ed as a legitimate proceeding, would be sufficient, at a diffs* 

rent epoch, to kindle the flames of revolution, and deluge a 

nation with blood. . i 

Hence arises the peculiar and paramount importance of 

M o D E E N H is tory . To govern conduct By ex am pte,' "to^judgi^ 

of the p^robable issues of affairs by the rnle of e)tperieiijse,L being 
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tbe^graod e^ds of histop^sA stiuly, an adeqi^te kit » i6f the mocfel^ 
to be imitated^ a perfect cooopfeh^ision of the cme to be appli* 
ed^ are primary ami most essential steps. Reasoaing from ana^ 
logy is always a metbod of miich- nkety. If a ^e cautiofi 
against oversets be n^t observed, luid a prudent horror of 
precipitate concln^ons maintained, it may become a method of 
much dai^r. In its comparisons, the omission of a single term 
will vitiate the entire proportion : in its combinations, adm^^ 
the sligbtest mixture of an unwarrantaUe element/ asd you 
destroy th(& whole, i Yet analogy is the only niedturai for tconn* 
verting history to use ; . tbe preparatory ordeal through . whicb* 
her ftores most pass, before they will be clear .of doubt or tfitf 
for appiic^ionv ■ No aid should therefore be negleetedthat esA 
promote the safer maoagement of so indispeBsable> but.so.deli- 
cate a process. It is wise, to afibrd the judgment every chance 
of secufity ; and, where the materials for employment are s^lmost 
withoi^t limit, to sele<?t for closer operation that portion whose 
properties and relations we can most fully appreciate and uader* 
stand. , . 

It will not be inferred from tliis, that the portion of .hUtovy 
which tmats of a condition of the .world slenderly related to its 
existkig.^tate, hs^sno claims to be considered of importance.' 
The > importance of ancient history rests upon a. basis, too> 
secure , to be undermined, and fortunately too: evident ta he. 
otherwise than mlfully mittakmi. For geueral examples of vii^ 
or. virtue, foUy^ pr wisdom,' strength or weakness, it forms ;a 
vast and inexhaustible repository. It reveals the secret spmagSi 
of hun^n conduct: it abounds in every thing to warm tbe. 
fancy, inform the.menAory, aud elevate the taste. Stamped b^» 
the. all-powerful hand ^ of genkis.with the<charact^rs of truth,;it\ 
retains that everlasting impress which confers a value wbere 
currency is lost. > . . . ^ 

.' Even the science of political philosophy had m^le aw^ooder* 
ful progress among the ancients. They ^supply the student of- 
Mstqry with more than bare^materials; and speculate a^ well as. 
describe. The unostentatious wisdom that minglss with th^ 
details of their professed historians is uniformly . fraught witb^ 
instruction ; while tlie just and comprehensive views upoa poUr* 
tical subjects taken by their philosophers are frequently astonish^ 
ing; Tbus Archytas could deduce, though from a defecWe*- 
model,' the splendid doctrine of a balanced government, which 



The Constitution of 8parta.^See Fyth&g, FrdgmeMa-PoUtka. 
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English Essay for 1821. ^ 

h hasbe^ Ae work of' centuries to reaKie in (he tdost perfecf 
of modem constitutions. Thtis the piercing ssgacity of Aristo*' 
tie, frotn an extensive range of* laborious researches, drew that 
analysis of practical philosophy^ which has been compared to 
the work of Montesquieu,* aitd which Loclte recommended vug 
an essential preliminary to the study of history and politic^:* 
Atid even the errors into which the mystical imagination ancP 
lofty abstractions of Plato betrayed him, are not unmixed witir 
<;onclusions at once accurate and sublime. Nor should it ^ver 
be forgotten, in considering the' useful lessons to be derived 
from the' details of antiquity, that Machiavel, so pernicious v 
writer, where he argues from modern events, and the- trahsac-' 
timis of his own country^ has found a beneficial scope for fais- 
tnmscetidant talents in reasonitig upon a portion of the ancient* 
annals.' ' , . . ; 

^ Bat soitiething like the discernment and abilities of an auttioi' 
whom Harrington* has characterised as the only politician of 
later ages; is requisite for the safe accoinplishment of such a 
task as Machiavel performed. It is too hazardous for common' 
understandings. The danger is, lest by too ardent and implicit 
an attention, too intense a study of the ancient models, the dri-* 
criminating sense should be gradually blunted, until self*decep^ 
tion beeome plelisrhg, and the labor of separating illusioQ from 
r^Kty afonce disagreeable and' difficult. To discover ah ex- 
ample of such danger, and of its fatal effects, we need only tumf 
to the great instance of the French 'Revolution. Amid the 
mmgled horrors and absurdities of that disgusting scene, it W 
easy to detecl an anxious imitation,* though if produced nothing 
better than a distorted resenitblance, of a classic original. Whetr 
the minds of nren ar^ once heated with a favorite notion, itsF 
infhience gi^ws soOn predominant. The idea is cherished 
until' what mtis at first an institution of reason, or perhaps ai^ 
movement of caprice, ends in a principle of passion: and its' 
forbe Js entirely uncontrolable, because - etefry opposing consi-' 
deration is either constrained to fall in with the domineering 
fancy, or, if stubborn and untractable, is thrown out of sight; 
and altogether disregarded. ' 

To erect, in this manner, a standard bont>wed from antiquity^' 

mmmm^'mm m | jm n i i i j i i n i i n . i 

' Miller's Philosophy of Modern History. 
* Letter to Mr. King from Locke. 
5 Discourses on the First Decade oflivy. 
. t $e^filitr{iogtoD!a.O£ed)aa« 
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and t^ ad<^ witb unbesit^ing zeal ^ what 81^)4, bi^ scrftU 
Qised with c^autioua iMirupulosi,^ -^ 19 thus atrikiiigly preposterqua, 
As w^ inaj the traveller hope to direct bis route ^itn cerjtaixH 
ty through an unknown qountrjf by a chart Yvhose divjaions ar« 
obsolete and very names forgotten, . as the statetauui expect fo 
be guided with plainness and precision by examples whici) 
■lUst often b^ imperfectly applicable^ and often mdiatinctly 
apprehended;. 

Modem history, at whatever sera we may fix its. commence^ 
ment, displ^s a strijung and extensive change in the condition 
of the world. Even if we descend with Boliogbrcdse* to tb^ 
close of the fifteenth century, we shall pqrpeive a. w^y though 
not a tptal alteration. New series of events, and ^w systeflM 
qf causes, connected by a ve^y sepsible and intifuate reUtioo 
with the present disposition of human .affairs, begin ,at thait 
^poch to appear. From that epoch too it is more requisite to 
^tudy history in detail, llie different Powers of the civilised 
world are thrown into closer connexion with each other ; the 
veil is drawn away from many objects formerly obscure ; and the 
genius of govemmenl;s and growth of constitutions in the several 
cpuotries, while they become a more necessary, become also it 
more easy and more open topic of inqMiry. 

But in order to consult the grander views of political philoso* 
pby, and to afford the student of histoiy a completer survey of 
that great machinery which has produced such wonderful effects, 
it i$ proper to ascend to a much hj^er period than Boltngbroke 
has marked. The subversion of ^he Western Empire, in the year 
of the Christian sera 476, presents a point at which the chaise 
is alo^ost perfect, and from which nearly every step in our ob* 
servations must be progressive. The exterminating swords 
^f the baVbaria^ conquerors, as they urged the work of desolaf 
tion, left scarcely a vestige of former systems behind them. A 
4^uge passed over the face of the earth, and its. moral aspect 
Vfas transformed. Looking forward from this point, we ,jper<» 
c^ive maiikind acting under in^pulses, and placed in situations, 
^hich were piiieviously unknown. They come uppii jibe stage 
with a change of character, of appearance, and of attitude : 
a wider theatre is ppep^, and unexpected acenes .expfnd. 
History becomes a study of augmented interest; and the politi- 
cal philosopher acquires a field for specufartton, at o n c e alto ed 
in its nature^ and enlarged in its' ex tei|t. . , 
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''it WHO loi%Bf, as in the featly hiitbi^ 6f orfcolal-cbuotries,* 
a' Succession * of iMtoken and con^sed traditions, a series of gor- 
geous but uncertain atid unsatisfacitory pictures, that is hardly 
10 excite, 6t pooflj to repay, hir attention. ' It is no*long€N[* 
<^reece, with her ^verish and fluctuating destinies^ her per- 
plexed politics and endless divisions, her gleams of grandeur 
-^dd long tracts of gloom, whose records sfre to appal while they 
instruct, and to instruct, for the most part, by negative exari^- 
pies. It is no longer Home, in her gradual ri^e, her broad do- 
minion, and her slow declil^e,— a brilNant illustratibn of thb 
Polybian the^* of constitutions,' but too engrossing to afford 
ii^wety, and too singular to bear comparison,-'— that is to con- 
(m& his observation to otie system, simple inf its principles,' and 
sure in its results, described in aline by Virgil, and co Apprehended 
in a paragraph by Tacitus. Countries, disregarded in the hugb 
andcum^ous mtiss of Romanterritbry, unfold their energies and 
9setert their dignity. Navigation spr^ds a bolder sail, and ad ven- 
ture4iiidsa way to shores whose-eJ^'stencehafd never been suspec- 
^. The Hercynian Forest teenis with empires^ :--l8le8, which 
itbmmi conlempt'would have banished almost bey dnd the timitk 
-0^%He worlds assume a more imposing attitude; and we hail with 
patriotic exultation the progressive advancement of Great Britaih 
to that ttntito bf emmence, from which her laws have been tiic- 
tated to wider regions, thiin Rome,' at the zenith of her greatness, 
#i^,knew ! • . ^ » , * 

'■ /To 'this creation of fresh dynasties' and rise of powerful states, 
where ancient history had depicted barbarians or neglected 
slaves ; to the gradual process of civilisation and discovery, which 
e«l^rged the sphere of human action ; and to the attend^ift 
vari^ Of growing causes and 'new interests, which advanc- 
ing time was to britig into collision, we'iAust ascribe not only 
the primary impulse that gave birth to a different order of things, 
bttt Ukewise'tiie- first origin of those additions to the objects of 
historical study, which, as tnuch as the argument already drawn 
from the uncertainties of analogical reasoning, bestow impor- 
tance ^n the^ consideration of n^odern transactibns. Siich' ah 
estemsioa in thescope of historical study has been followed by 
a similar ektefision in ks aims : the science has found new stib- 
'j^(^-matter, and the subjecJt-matter has reacted on the science. 
•QRwo chief - and remarkable additions at once present themselves 
to notice. The doctrine of the equipoise of power, as it is now 
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luiderBtood and established, and tlie dQCtrinei of political eco- 
.aomy, form branches of practical pbilosophji which cannot be 
overlooked with impunitj^ by any one whose historical le^earche^ 
have a higher end than the mere satisfaction of ciirio^it>j a&d 
which may easily be traced^ in their first eJenient!*; to the causes 
specified above. 

When the pressure of universal dominion has once been le- 
.moved ; when the province has risen into the kingdom ; and 
tributary states have become independent, nations quickly learn 
to measure their own strength with (hat of oihersj to be jealous 
of their separate rights, and to confront vi^iih resistance the at- 
teu^pted inroads of aggression. This is the mere spirit of self- 
preservation j the rudest policy which danger dictates toman. 
To discern the approach of danger^ while its actual aFisauk is 
directed against a different quarter, and to lend a timely suc- 
cour in the quarter assailed^ lest the next step of succes^r 
ful violence should be planted on its own territory, is a fur- 
ther lesson which experience teaches to a governuicnt^ and an 
advance in the retinements of policy* From the want of appre- 
ciating its utility, as the candid Tacitus has not scrupled to 
confesSj^ the must powerful nations of the ancient world fell suo 
cessive victims to the ambition of Rome. The riper politicians 
of antiquity, however, were far from being ignorant of the value 
of this lesson. Grecian statesman and Persian satrap wer9 
equally aware of the necessity of practising it : as thfe argumeul* 
of Corcyra/ the speeches of Hermocrates,^ and ihe artful wn- 
verings of the crafty Tissapherues/ without citing another ex- 
ample from the instructive details of the Peloponnesian war^ 
are sufficient to attest* 

But to descry, in periods of tranquillity, the latent seeds of 
future disturbance; to display the wisdom of prospective policy; 
and to exert the great right of mutual interference for the preserr 
vation of the general safety^ was a step beyond theactuai, per^ 
haps the possible^ attainment of ancient communities. The 
fifth book of Thucydjdes alone, that singular Epitome of .Grcp 
eian politics, contains enough to convince us, that although the 
E^cutest poliiicians of the ancient world might appreciate the var 
lue of a balance of power, it was but a temporarj/ balance they 
e^er wished to create: and that, although ihey had wished to 
make it permanent^ systematic bad faith and restless jealousies 
must have baulked their best- concerted plans. It has been re^ 
served for the governments of the modern world, acting in a 

» Vita Agricuift, c. xu. *Thiicyd. I. i. 3 Thucyd. 1. iv. a;id vi. 
♦Hellen.J.i. 
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t|ilfei% 1^ %S4^ for finin»rilie»]M :rifeitoroi^ itttliotevteta lis 
cbhipKcttted, «ii^»<kbatt€'dan<idhftfHitlMlttMd intersfttioiial onraiqne^ 
mentiiW'iiticientrtJIrMce, to ereet'th^pMeauttCMSti^ sy8leikit)ftlui 
^qtHpoke of ptYwert m^ men m tnodem tiittory w« pepcerr«» 
^s^^h^^gfrifaet^^iiieAlsctf the system iivert so e^ fdrmed, h 
f equired a long^jcmrse ^f cetttiirm to ripen, and A^ ageooy ofverj 
powerful stinH»iaf^ to bring them isto steady^MKl effectittl oper** 
ation. The g^»t reKgiotm reino)«tion Df Ike sixteeBib century^ 
HttKHig its othe^ giorUnitf resuhs, gave bemg to the system, of the 
b#ef nations, wtech Orotius motilded into ibrm/ and to ibc 
ftrHet reedgnitbfi aqd estabtisbmeitf of Ikose reciprocal rights 
^Mobl%irtio^, won itfaiGii die beautt&ilstmclnre of hahmred 
p(y#er reposesv The ksting principleft of diviskin and mntnal 
resistttitee A^misbed by tbesame eatise hare hidierto contributed 
fd tnaimtiinihe fabric ; vrbaleenvnts of astilt more recent data 
hate impreised upon all countries the impor^nee of preserving 
k entire. The lesson has been read to more than d^lomatists ; 
SDd-Yn&xims tl^lwou hi sacrifice the independence or integrity of 
the meanest state to tlie ag^^ndi^ment of anotber, are spurned 
in the cottage/ if adnlitted hi tlie cabinet. May ambition never 
again have the power of throwing Europe into a convulsion Uke 
tib^t'from which she has reoovered ! May its unprincipled de*. 
signs, whether ' disptayed in the open i^ressions of a single 
Usurper, or lurking in the platisii^ pretences of a despotic alii*- 
micCy be ever baffled by Hie awakened vigilance of freedom ! 
' ^he sciefiee of political economy, if phibsophically traced te 
its vir^al sotjrces, wiit be fomid taiie derived from the same 
division of interests^ enlargement of the sphere of human a/«- 
fairs, and consequent improvement of mankind in just views and 
liberal opinions, from wbiek have been deduced the first prin- 
ciples of the equipoise of power. In a technical light, it has 
indeed been rightly termed the offspring of that increased com^ 
merctal activity, ^ which has so much affected the character of 
nations, as to render new combinations of philosophy necessary 
fbr their direction. » It was this gave rise to the essay of Ra- 
leigh, the first methodical treatise on the subject^ which was 
combated at a much later day by the agricultural theory^ of 
Qaesnay. But is is chiefly from their eiposittons of its intri- 
cate details, and various projects for surmounting its practical 

1 . ' . ' ' ' 

' Miller's Philosophy of Modern History. 
- *Gw^W& Inquiry into the various Systems of PoU|ifisL£ssP9(nuti 
' Millef s Lectures. 
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difficulties, that the celdbrated writers on political economy^ 
from Raleigh to Smith, and from Smith to pbilosopheis of re- 
cent eminence, can be styled the authors of the science itself. 
Viewed in its nobleist character^ as the science which professes to, 
regard the happiness of whole populations, and to devise meani 
for its support, political economy had begun to exist in reality, 
before it was thrown into a regular shape, or spoke in a techni*- 
cal language. Notwithstanding the long preyatence of Feuda- 
lism, with its oppressive and degrading maxims, the division p( 
the great Western Empire into a variety of indepen(|ent states, 
at the ^commencement of the modem aera, prepared the way for 
improvements, such as the world had never known, and which 
were to increase the general sum of human felicity. Disp^llecl 
by those powerful causes, which have been traced by the saga-^^ 
city of Robertson,' the feudal darkness at length d^sappearied ; 
the subjects of every country began to acquire a growing iin^, 
pottance; the slave became the citizen; the citizen, obtained X 
right to have his interests consulted ; and the arrangements of 
government were directed with a view to the widest diffusion 
possible of wealth and happiness among the govierned. Ev^n 
the increased spirit of commercial activity, if it must be allowed 
tt) have been the iihmediate parent of political economy, ow^s 
its rise to the prior causes here alleged. For, while tie njul- 
tipKcation of independent states enhances the necessity of mu- 
tual exchange, the extension of personal freedom, that nurse of 
every virtue, gives new life to the pulses of industry ; the former 
is the shape which commerce assumes, the latter is the anima- 
ting principle that invigorates and sustains it. Under eitlifi* 
aspect, the doctrines of this science, as well as those connected, 
with the balance of power, are a creation of modem timeS;: 
since both the international arrangements of ancient, dynasties 
Were without the security of good faith, and their interior sys* 
terns of government were in no instance founded upon equitable 
and con)prehensive maxims of genuine liberty. 

Such are some of the chief claims advanced by modern hi^ 
tof^ to the diligent and earnest attention ' of the statesman 
and political speculator. But it is not only for the statesman^ 
who is to guide the helm of government, or the philosopher, the 
soundness or futility, adoption or rejection of whose theories is 
tp affect the happiness, perhaps the very being, of millions, that 
she unrols her ample page. There is scarcely a profession oT 
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mij descriptioti, scarcely an intellectual, pursuit, that can be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted without constant application to the rich and 
varied stores which that page contains. To the patriot it must be 
superfluous to point out those attractions, which the history of 
bis owii country, in all its branches, cannot fail to present. la 
there a right exerted— is there a privilege enjoyed, which will 
not call back to bis grateful memory those glorious events, the 
landmarkt of time, and those illustrious characters, the boastai 
of human nature, to whose united influence he owes their exis* 
t^nce ? To him who considers how much the records of difi^er- 
€fnt countries are formed to throw light upon each other, it must 
lie equally superfluous to suggest that his historical views are 
not to be confined to those of a single nation ; especially from 
that period which Bolingbroke selected, and since which, the 
universal progress of science, the invention of printing, and other 
obvious causes, have filled the world with such a multiplicity 
of authentic documents, that mistake is nearly impossible, — 
kUch a variety of materials to be coinpared, that truth rmist 
flash from their collision. To all it must be needles? to remark, 
what the occurrences of every day will of themselves sufficiently 
declare, that for information on most topics of curiosity, and 
directibn in most cases of interest^ it is modern history which 
Must supply the reference, even in that earlier portion of its 
transactions, during which a considerable darkness is spread 
^ver objects of minuteness, and it is only on the more prominent 
and strikHig points that the eye of observation can repose. 

Those laws, for example, which affect the course of inherit* 
ance and the settlement of property^ objects of great and uni- 
versal concern, lead us back to a review of the ' feudal enact- 
itientSy formally commencing in the heart of Lombardy, and 
towards the close of the sixth century,*^' which; spread over 
£urope with so swift and steady a progress, and have been dis- 
iki^uished by such durable ^ects. The superior humiEinity 
which attends the operations of modern war ; the sensibility of 
hoiior, and the refidement^ of gallantry. By which n^anners: 
h^ve been polished, and social happiness increased ; if they 
place us, in some iniportant respects, above the highest attain- 



* The Convention of the thirty-six Dukes of Lombardy with their 
Sov^eign, A.D. 584, is reckoned by Miller the forniaUommencement of 
the Feudal Law of Europe, Butler agrees with hfm, "while Craig woiird 
carry us back^ the dajts of TacUus.^-Cr<^ii Jv$ fpu4gk. 
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cat, but useful, institution of cfaivftb-^^' which ua« thereal aqtbof 
of these beneficial resuhs. Literature will own its debt of fratt- 
tude to the exertiona of her oriental protectors, who, by prp^ 
viding in the erection of Bagdad/ whidi the eighth century saw 
completed, a retreat for U>e lesirntfig of Europe, preserved the 
preci(diis stores, which as soon as tlie confusion of the middle 
ages should begin to subside, were to be rolled beck upon the 
West. And Religion, wbil^e she exultsf in the great event of 
a more recent period, whioh purged her holy flame of its m^ 
purities^ inust yet revert, Midi reverent en^otion^, to that power* 
ful and pervading influence of ihe Pflpalauthoritj, whid^^kept it 
burning through the seusou of moral degradation. 

An iultnite number of more petty, but obvious relations, coh« 
tiect us with the same series of transactions which basfumiahed 
these mighty links. The soft drapery, and fragrant balm, recal 
to memory those concurring causes tbut made Oenoa add Ve-: 
nice the emporia for Kastern traflic. Nor lias comm/irce con- 
verted one luxury of forn>er ages into a comfort of thf? presenl, 
that does not remind us of the fortunate discovery which gave 
navigation a guide in the widest seas, and of ibe eitventajKN^ 
courage, which carrying the maritters of Burope info the •ve*- 
motest climes, has made the treasures of both hemispheres om 
own. 

Thus are we united to the system of modern afiaira by siiob 
an immediate and personal con n ex ion as ancient: bistory cannot 
^pply. Except, perhaps, that influence of the Roman juris- 
prudence perceptible in the legislative codes of Kurcipeanna- 
tions, we can detect no chain to bind the ancient to the modem 
world. The separation is immense: there Xien a gulf between, 
them. We peruse the records of the former witb cuHoaity, 
with interest^ almost with passion ; but it is only whiletbe pic- 
ture is fresh and glowing in the eye, while the . eloquence ie 
sounding in the ear^ while the enchantment lasts, which, reflet 
lion will weaken, if it do not wholly destroy it. We tuf ta the 
antials of the lattn for causes, of which we are aetudty feeling 
the effects : here it is Experience itself that drives Ma to tbe^ftr 
cles of History. To us it is of little con^iequence to know tbat 
the liberties of Greece were saved at Marathon, ^iidiich we now 
see struggling with far worse barbarians than throng^ tbe*le- 



' Robertson'^s View o^ the State of Burope, &c 
* Gibbon's Dedloe and fall, vol. 6. 
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9on» orf Darius ; that customs were common wbich bi?e ceabed 
i« iniuence ; or dynasties established which no longer exi^t. 
To cootemplate the transactions of anti^i^, however disastrous, 
or however beneficial, at the time when they took place, is but 
ttK^azeupon a scene where we know storms to have raged that 
hove left no vestige behind tbeniy or plenty to have once glad** 
deiied what may i?9si be a waste of desobtiov. How differ- 
ent the impression, when we look on the fresh prints oS the 
earthqufike, with the ground yet trembling under foot, or weU 
come the dawn of the simnshine that is to enrich while it illumi* 
ines, to fertilise as well as to delight ! 

'iliere is one light in \vhich modem history has been consi- 
dered^ that cntinot properly be omitted in a review of the study^ 
adtliough it may appear to argue more of piety than of judgment 
in the persons m\\\ whom it ha^ originated. It is the professed 
object of several writers, and especially of a recent author,' to 
trejit the whole series of modern events as a scheme of Provi- 
dential govennncrit, Ifiid down with all the coherence and the 
unity of a moral drama. But tlioygb few will be found liardy or 
impious enough to deny, thut the disposition of human affairs^ 
inaH ages and in every country, must be under the immediate 
influence of the i>ivine control, and that there must exist some 
grand and ultimtiie aim, to which the various combinations of 
events are slowly and silently directed, it seems too arduous' 
an iindertalkiai; to analyse the system of Providential agency, 
or to'pointoul with ab^olut^ precision the result it is intend- 
ed to produce. Distinct and minor portions of modem his- 
tory may' indeed afford lit subjects for an attempt that is always 
laudable ill ihe desrgjj, if not always happy in the choice 
of materials. Thus the History of the Reformation, for 
mstanoe, will yield an example, where the aim of Divine interfer- 
ence is clearly discernibie, and the means employed are strongly 
4and'diitinolly marked. As a splendid Episode in modern annals^ 
it-may^ with tins vmw, be very usefully contemplated. 

But it is incient history, in reality, that presents the most fa- 
vourable field for observations of such a tendency. Looking to the 
most rmftortant and interesting event that ever took place in the 
annals of matikind, as the end proposed by Providence, there 
ia a Mglilav system of converging causes plainly and palpably 
cxfO»edw It IB a Drama complete in all its part«. Each <!epa^ 
rate incident, on this magnificent scale of action, evidenily 
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t^nds tiyirardfl the aviiil .and subliitte catattropiie i . and nor 
fl^oner is the end accomplished, than the system bef;^ 
to dissolve! The .i^eeds of ruin bad already b^nQ to un-^ 
fold themselves in the bosom of the Roman Efnpir^s, wfaiie 
Judea was witnessing the fulfilment of tlmse great desigfta, 
in aid of which tbat;^mpife h^d been sutTered to obtain siiceea* 
sive mastery joverall her rivals, and, in the words of one^f her 
own .Caesars/ to arrive at such a satiety of glory as made her 
wilting to give peace to the world. This striicing and illas- 
triousfact may also serve to explain, why the Chrislian Reli" 
gion, the establi-^hment of which was one conspicuous result of 
the event alluded to, cannot be considered, like the influence of 
the Roman law^ a bond of connexion between the ancient and 
modem systems* Although founded under the first, its chief 
operation and autliority have been reserved to adorn and benefit, 
the last. From the time oF its earliest appearaiKe, the historiati 
has tD^rclal^ the gradual decline, of Rofmin dominion, until the 
period uhen it was finally subverted, and modern history e<lnH 
mences. 

It must not be forgotten, likewise, that for thus exanumng the 
plan of the Divine dealings in the ancient world, there is an 
unerring guide to regulate inquiry. An interpretation not to be 
mistnisled accompanies the voiumes of . antiquity. The predic- 
tions of the inspired writers, and especially the famous prophe- 
cies of Daniel, form a key to tbe most remarkable and aiiiiie»- 
tic facts which are recorded in them. The fated revolutions of 
emi^irea, the destined; agents to be employed, the very times of 
action appointed, are specified with a boldness whidh bespeaks 
the confidence of trutb, and an accuracy which must confound 
the Pyrrhonist whom it fails to convince. We are left to wander 
in ho labyrinth of coB}ectiice.: .ibe.patb is. open, and the clue is 
in our hands. ^ 

There is no such iassistahceto direct our efforts in unravelling 
the Providential scheme of modern history. The attet^pts of 
ingaiious then to apply the book of Revelatioqs to this purpose 
have not been characterised by much success, nor productive of 
any certaiiity. In contemplating, from that earliest point which 
has been fixed for th^ir commencement, tbe auccession.of mo* 
de^n transactions, we look along a vista whose termination can<- 
notyet be ascertained. No event that has hitherto occurr^^ 
w^^thin'the period designated, can. be compared in its magnitude 
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or it§ effects, to that which has been pointed out as the grand 
end of tiie Divine government throughout the ages of antiquity, 
diough it might not exactly synchronise with their conclusion : 
and our prospective view is necessarily bounded and obscure. In 
treating of particular cases, the philosophy which teaches by ex- 
amples may sometimes be prophetic; — but how shall it presume 
to sketch out a general plan for Afniighty wisdom ? how pre- 
tend to fathom the uncompleted counsels of Omni pate nee ? 

Sittce^ tlien, modern history "presents no entire and absolute 
Whole, upon which reason might be exercised with confidence; 
and since all light from higher sources is either withheld, or only 
partially vouchsafed; speculations of this nature are better re>itrtct* 
ed to a more suitable lind certain range. The absurdities into 
which the most powerful and philosophic minds have been betray-' 
«d, in the endeavour; to apply the study we have been coiosideririg 
to an object for which it is not adapted, denote the futility of thfe 
i^ttempt. But there is at least one grand and interesting corolt^ry 
td be drafiri] from its details, which may be annonnted vvithoul 
the fear of seeming visionary^, and affirmed without tlje rashneui 
of pi^somption.— ^If analogy instruct us to helievej that the des- 
tined end of the present system of affsurs. will display at once the 
wisdom and benevolence of the great Being by whom its opera- 
tions are controled,-^patriotism may. teach m^ to hope^ that a 
Country, which has hitherto sustained so proud a part in modem ^ 
history, will not be without a most important share in adjusting 
the final dispositions of the wprjd ! 

JD. K. SANDFORDy B. A. ' 
Christ Ciiubch. 



REMARKS 



On the different methods of Ploughing adopted by the 
^ Romans^ being a specimen of a new Translation, with 
% Notes pariicularii/ illustrative of the didactic pr€' 
cepts^ of the fr St Georgic of FirgiL ' 

The following is the ancient plough of Hesiod and Virgil^ deli- 
ueated in the edition of Virgil by Paul Sand by; and taken from 
a medallion of Ceres, Ex numismate Gemis Vibiae, ex Begeri 
Thesftur/Tom. ii. page 593. Spectat Geon i, ?. 170. 
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REFERENCES, 

a. The Buria. 

b. The Groove for the Temo. 

c. TheDentall. 

' d. The Stiva, with its mahiciila at e. 

The first Geoi^ic of Yirgii i» divided i6to three part^. The 
first division comists of an *' Exofdinni/' and an Invocation in 
epic mieasaris : the middle^ of a series^ of didactic preiiiepts, in 
\yhat Servios calls a nikiddle s#^Ie, except nrhere his subject ad- 
mits of a higher strain of poetry, of which he idways contrives 
to take advantage : and the third, of a prayer to the Gods for 
thr 8(afety of Rooie, and the wetfttro of Octtfvids Ospsar. 
. The following is a specimen of a new Translation of the^fiM' 
Giebrgic of Virgil, with notes subjoitied, and is confined to the 
mode of ploughing described by that autHor: the metricaf trans- 
lation banning at l^ere novb, v. 49^ aiid tb« notes at lUet seges, v. 
47. The design of this article is tii ^plain the opefafi^e part 
of. the husbandry of tlie Romans, (a task not Iritherto ntidertaken 
bjjT any practical agneulturibf, and consequently not executed 
with any degree of precision,)- as wiell as tfaeetassical diction of 
tlie poem. 

y Kr6 novoj^ gelidiis canis cjim montibus humor 

Soon as in spring the snow-clad mountains flow 



Before the precepts are minutely 
rnvestigaled^ it will be necessafry^ ill 
tufclng a general view of the Romah 
lutdbandry, to premi^j that it con- 
listrd of two distinct methods of 
ffiQ Gaging the cofn-Iand^, (Egrds 
frumenlarios); and the fidd destitiv^ 
ed f^r tillage was either called 
^* campus novatis/' or " ager resti)- 
liilist" the " noralis" was what h- 
now denominated " convert) hie 
gtourftd," at tine time in pasture, 
and at another in tiltage^ with all 
i nte r ve& I n s f a Uow, i a p rocess of ti nMS 
Itinniog adesomposed mciukl(putra 



solum): and the ** resiibiUs" was 
fit ^ ptilrpetual tillage*' without faU 
low on a rich soil, (pingne sokim). 
Varroy. who^ wiw- eoitf^melj fdnd- ^f 
derivations, having hhlfiself written 
s grammatkal tt«atiseon the latin 
Isngmse; liius dstecs *^ Mvalisr 
De Re R. 1. i. S9. ifmmiu e$LuH 
tatumfuit aktequam ttcmuH ardtume 
ren&vetur: i. e. the *' novalia'' is 
that land, which has •formerly bc«r 
under thepioiigh, before it hsp|Ms 
to) IM Aibseauantljr t^mswed if^# 
fmh ffonchkg. Aii4*tb^ ^mtta^ 
: bilis^ he ^esivca 4 mUmda^ frig 
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Ploughing descrit^d bp Virgil. ifft 

liquitur^ dt Zvfkyim^i^tsk ae gleb* rjesQ|vit ; 
Depresso incipiat jam turn, mihi taurus aratro 
Ingeinere> et suico attritus splendescer^ vomer. 
Ilia seges demum votis respondet avari 

With Uickling rills, aod mellow'd soils remit 
Their icy b^nds at Zephyr's mild approach. , 
Let the Jljtrong ox his lab*ring toil begin, 
And plough-shares glisren by the furrov^ word. 
Yet heedful mark, that curii-field best repays 



nmali quietcente: u e. it re- 
niaiiis \n tictiun whilst the '* iji/valis" 
is ff&^'sc^nt.'^ Reitarv means "to 
keep its station/' Thu3 Prop. I. Ml 
tt. 2t. Dum vincunt Danai dum 
r€it(U kirharus Hector. And Ovid, 
l^ast. L i . V. 15 1 , RtMttmi iibifrigt^ 
ra raiant. By keeping thi* dis- 
tinction in view, the frequent aJlu- 
-«ioD8 in the poenij either to the one 
orih^oUier, may eaaiiy be couipre* 
hendcd, cgpeciallj by those who 
ha^&any knowledge of agriculture. 
The- first mod-e of ploughing t« 
which VirgiJ systemaucally adverts 
is the" novalisf tbi^ was perform- 
ed, as wUJ be more fully explaineil 
by tatious quoted authorities, by 
ploitghiog 6rBt a deep furrow, and 
the s«rfiiee Uirf beiii^ wit through 
td th« depth of a few inches, which 
was technically caJkd terrum pro- 
tcinderd, was deposited in the bot- 
tom of this first prepared deep fur* 
rdir, and the retLprning plough 
makiag a fiecond bout in tht: same 
futrawj pen L-t rated a few inches 
deeper, and covered the buried turf 
with the subiflceot earth thus 
brou^t to the surface i aiid a dou^ 
blc portion of time was allowed to 
tftie |»lou^hniati to perform this 
^ proscisMon/' On this process 
'Mmiy! refoark?: L iviij. c, 19, 
-'Prituquam aret^ proteindito ; Hoc 
WUU^itm habei quod imerio ce^te 
'Aflriirftm radicet neeajdur. ]q this 
jiStftte il remained, from the time of 
itNUsC ploughing, emtempio a memi' 
vlw mfH, tiU the summer soistica 
following, when it received a second 



ploughing called *^ terram offrin* 
gere i*' thist was generally across the 
tirst " proscinded" furrow. Thus 
Pliny, 1, xviii. c. 19, Omne arsum 
rectis tuldt, moi et obl^uh guhi^i dth 
let, A gain p q u tin ^ Fest* y ^ ; OJ^rin- 
gi terra elicit ur CUftt Uerum trariweers^ 
mko aretur. After this followed 
the **occation,'^or the comminuting 
the concrete masses of the glebe by 
the rake, mattock^ &c. It then re- 
mained at rest during the winter; 
and a third ploughing called ^^ ite^- 
ration'* succeeded in the spriue^ 
with the " occai ion'* also if requiref; 
this Virgil describes as having felt 
tiie puherrsing effects of two surn- 
mcrs Eit:d two winters ^ the whole 
then became wlmt the rural writers 
call puirt solium (a decomposed or 
mejlow ruivuld)* The soil being re- 
duced by the plough, by subsequent 
hard labor, and by atmospheric in- 
fluence, was snllltiienlly adapted to 
th« prodiictiuii of (;oru without ma^ 
nure. The seed- wheat being then 
sown in the autumn was covered 
by the *' sarrition'* of the rake, or 
'* sarculation'' of the hoe, by dmi of 
manual labor: but it was deemed a 
slovenly practice lo have recourse 
to the ^ occaticin'^ after the seed 
was sown. The wheat from this 
course of preparation was accounted 
more abundant at harvest, more 
nutritious, and less liable to ble- 
mish, than by atiy oth«:r mode of 
cuhure. 

That Com-field» v- 4T. lUa Mgti. 
E€gu ia the first acceptkCioa of 
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log On the Mode i^ . ;. 

AgFicoke, bi« qutt kJmii bk fogor^ 8fi|^. . ^ 

The sanguine peasant's hopes, twice doomM to feel 
The summer's heat, and twice the winter's frost. 



t*»c term, signifies «* sown corn" or 
** standing corn."' It is thus defin- 
ed by Varro; seges diciiur quod ara- 
turn xatum est. It ali:0 signifies 
** corn in general^" aa in the fir3t 
line of the Georjiic, 

Quid fart fit tifins segetes. 
In thi? passage under review ii sig- 
nifies^ metajihoricaUy, ** the field 
j»f spared for the xilhge of rorn ;'* in 
this sense it js also uspd hy Ciceruj 
1/t enim " ttgetei" agrkola xfibigunt 
drotrk mtilto uTfteqtium s^mni. And 
ih'a more extended s*?Tise iL signi- 
fips " the land assigned tu evtry 
ipi*cies of a^ricuhural economy." 
Thut G. iv, m. 

Cui pauca r^licti 
Jugtra ruris eranli nee JtriilU ilia 

juvencis 
Nee peccirt opportuna '* tegei,' nee 



commoda Bacchd, 



Bu 



Twice doom'd to feel, v. 48. 
qumtoUm, ' 

The commentators vary much in 
their exposition of this precept; yet 
considered as a general ruk, it is 
Tery plain to the understanding of 
a practical farmer; it consists in gi- 
ving the land, especially if it should 
happen to be of a stiff loamy na^ 
ture (such being usually considered 
best adapted to the culture of 
wheat), a two years' fallow; as well 
for the sake of affording it rest and 
of extirpating weeds (and some 
seeds of weeds will not vegetate till 
the sefcond year, of whifeh class the 
wild oat (avena fatua) is reputed to 
be); as of cktising the ground to 
recruit its strength, and to work 
more freely. . 

There were two distinct methods 
of management comprehended un- 
der the ** nov^is'' system: the fir^t 
had resi>ect (6 w'hHt is now called 



** convertible ground,". such being 
in pasture, corn,- or lucerne for an 
alternate seric^ of years ; the second 
to an alternation of wheat and fal- 
low in each successive year: the 
former corresponds with the prac- 
tice of Virgil, the latter with tb* 
definition of Pliny: Novale ett^od 
aHemi$ armis seritur. L. xviii, «. 
49. And it ' is not -an* uncommon 
practice in some districts of Jiiiigland 
to alternate wheat with fallow^ ami 
wheat witli beans, in constant and 
regAilar succession. . ; . 
The ^me prouess : of . ifelk>win^ 
' according to Theophrastus obtained 
in Gr^ce : •* 'H ,to Korffpyoo^ » n^ 
I'cay ic«r' itf»/pvr4pas r^ Apis; ical ^pbv^^ 

i^rii" L. iii. c. «4. ntpc ♦vr. A#t. 
Ursimis. '* Arare novales ofMurtot 
utroque tempore, et aestate et hy^ 
eme, ut frigus et splem terra Ben- 
tiai." In the mountainous, pasts of 
Tuscany, where the ground from 
its rocks and declivities can: only 
be worked by the hand*labor of thie 
spade, .it is customary, at the^ore* 
sent time to allows to wbeat-lapda a 
mat latitude . of fallow^ .** Dans 
les montagnes de Pise,. 4 Buti^ 
Calci, Sainte Colnmbe,' &c.; apr^ 
la recolte de bl6 on donne a la teire 
deux ans de repos." Simopdl De 
r Agric. Toscane, §. $3.. . 

According to the alternating, sys- 
tem of Pliny, by. which the ^h^rler 
time, of faliowwas adopted, Jhate 
were usually only three ploii^hing% 
the ** proscissio,*? <*'iteratio»ruapd 
'Vtertiatio;.'! the ground WQi|ld^thii$ 
be eight raomh^ ttoicler c^o^ .and 
sixteen montha* uodert falWvt; jbtH 
he notes that Virgil r«thec fuiovt: 
mends the long fallow, wbicb .?e^ 
quires four plougbtngs: QmitPiVfim, 
uri ntico VtrgUiui eortfl^tiUiii IHH 
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Ploughiitg tMAeMd by" Virgil. li^ 

V. 71. Alternis idem tonsas cessare novales, 

Immense the stores his bursting barns have strain'd. 
Suier the lea- field in alternate, change. 



bUfS9f cum dhit iptimam esse segetem^ 
" quis kis solem,'bisfrigdra sehsisset,*', 
L. xviii. c. 20. But He remarks 
that in close loamy soils more fre- 
quent ploughings were necessary. 
Spissius sdunif siciit plerunque in Ita^ 
ka, qvinto sulco serl melius est\ tn, 
Thu^cis vero riono. L. xviii. c. 20. ' 

To sow in' the ninth furrow,' 
Bneans to sow after the ninth plough- 
ing- 

JUlius may refer either to segetis 
or agricobe; it seems rather to be- 
long ta the ^avori agticoia» Thi^ 
i|ieaningis^let the husbandman be 
ever so covetous, his fruits at har- 
vest by this mode of culture will be 
abundant, will reward his patience, 
and amply repay his labor and ex- 
pense. • 

RuperUnt is put in the perfect 
tense, because the appefal is made 
to ei^erience; what has happened 
to the peasant before^ he may safe* 
)y reckon upon occurring again.* 
Bivium enim nobis ad culiuram tkdit 
naturof eJtperientiam, et imitationem^ 
Varro, §. 18. De Re Rust. Eilhei' 
of these, experience or imitatibn,' 
wtU lead the attentive cultivator to 
the desired end. 

Suffer the lea-field, v. 71. AUemis 
idem, < 

The poet having detailed his first 
geaeral mode of cultivating wheats 
(^n fallows, in alternate series of 
yei^s,. and alter na^te changes o6 
fruit and rest, by the system (dalled 
" novadis,'' proceeds, now to exem- 
l^fy the. second general mdde with- 
out fallow, by the scheme of "per- 
petual tillage** called " restibilis," 
Ipy wl^ich spring wheat was cultiva- 
U|d in every fourth or fifth year. - ^ 

Since both the foreign and En- 



glish commentators have * given a 
very vagtie and discordant cbn- 
striiction of these precepts^ it may" 
not be thought irrevelant to exhi^t 
the whole in ah enlarged vernacu- 
lar translation, as under. ' 
, At the commencement of the' 
ye^r' begin to plough yo^ur stiiF 
Tbaihy soils, that they may become 
mellow by exposure to the solsticial 
^un of sumhier; but* the lighter 
lands being liable to be injured by- 
a long fallow, are to h^ ploughed' 
with only a slight furrow a ^feW' 
months before seed-time. But 
there is another method of sowing 
wheat' in general use, and equally 
profitable; therefore you may chtise 
ydur alternative; and either suffer 
ydiir land; divested of ^ its herbage," 
to lie fallow in its alternate courses, 
and therfield .thus ploughed tore- 
main inactive by rest for a long pe-^ 
riod; or changing the season trom' 
an autumnal to a vernal tillage, yoU 
may there sow your trimestral 
wheat, whence you may before 
have taken ^ crop of such of the le- 
guminous tribe as are known to 
n notify the land, and to be produc- 
tive of ripe fruit, when the seeds 
detached from the margins of their' 
linear receptacles shake in their 
pods; such as the offspring of the 
trailing vetch, which may eittier be 
cut green for soiling, for a provi^on- 
of hay, or suffered to ripen its seed;: 
or the frail stalks and rustling 
haulm of the ripe lupin, having 
bitter fruit; but fiax, oats and poppy 
on the contrary, if admitted into 
the rotation, deteriorate the grouild, 
and in a manner- burn it up: still- 
nevertheless your labor may be ap- 
plied with advantage, eveprto^theaiU 
tivaiipn of these exbkidtfng irnits; 
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no ' On tktU^ef^: V :\ 

Bare-fed a long inactive rest endure: 



in their alternate courses, only be 
iiot fastidiously ashamed to saturate 
with. Cat steU imumre such land as 
14 become asid by these produc- 
irioBs, nor to scatter a surface dres- 
mg of wood?a&hes frpm the hearth* 
mttffd with ail such other sorts of 
compost ii^grsdienis as are cpna- 
monly sown by ha*jd, f^r tbfc sake 
Clf giviag anaadfibtionai " stiifiuli^s" 
in the spriog. Thus also, as well 
as by the fallon', the ploushc^ 
fields have a sort of respite from- 
the change of fruits; and ia the 
meantime a great return is made 
ffom the cultivated land with i^ 
ploughed-in seeds, whicii otherwise 
^ouKl be unproductive during the 
time it remained under fallow. 
•. These axe the plain and precise 
ifistructions of Virgil, yet very poe- 
tically embeltished, and contain an 
outline of the modes in most com- 
mon use for the preparation of the 
wheaten tiliage,and are of the must 
easy comprehension to any person 
in the least conversant with* the 
practical management of ars^ble 
land. 

Alternate change, v. ri. Alternit, 

The precept requires that altemis 
in this place as w^ll as below, v. 79, 
sliould be rendeied by *' alterna- 
tim,'' having in its strict and most 
obvious sense the meaning of >^ al- 
terms yicibus seu ordinibus.'' Ser- 
vius eives the construction of an 
adverti to the first alttrnU^ and of 
^n adjective to the second: but 
Virgil's n[iethodical arrangement in 
his connected series of precepts 
will. not admit of this variation. 
. Servius also supposes that the 
use of the fallow was merely tp en- 
able -the field to return to its pris- 
tine vigor; but the Rt)mans had 
recoiurse to its efficacy in loamy 



soils, chiefly that the weeds (herbsp,) 
and the grassy Virrf, (aFSfNs^yahetfM 
be prone tp decay; for having do 
Jinqwledgc of tjie modern horse* 
barrow in the time of Virgil, and^ 
of its triturating powers by its quick 
motion, they were constrained by 
neccssiry to adopt the sjsrem of n 
bi>g in terra ission, that both 1\\g 
buried sod and the stipeHlciat 
glebe might become, what the pro- 
duction of corn without manure 
required, a decomposed moulri 
(pulre sulum)j for Virgil says of 
this, ' 

Namguehoc imUamur aranda. 

G. it. V. $0«< 

The cf'iiics vhtini^ of Virgil, are 
the cratcA fitTtiuiit c-f Pliny, 

Miirivti's uanslation of theses 
two lines nfternis tderttj 4rc., is ren- 
dered thus; *' StifTer also your ara- 
ble \d\:d to lie fallow every other 



ear, mm! kl the idle field grow 

, lyini^ '■ " " " 

be remarked that ViTi^il dots not 



lard by lying nilL" It is here to 



inculcate tfi^t all arable land is to 
lie fallowj hut only the " nova. I is** 
of which he had been treating, 
since the " restibilis" being under 
perpetual tiJIiiie, was incapable of 
thefallow. Neither can the field be 
suppo^t'd *Mo gr<>w hard'' (for Ma r- 
tym gives this tCuse to duresctre} 
by lying stii), for this is contrary 
to the natural propensity and .qse 
of fallow, as well as to experience, 
and moreover defeats the end of th« 
precept. 

• The fallow (vervactum) Was a 
Qecessary appendage to the renew- 
able system. Varro derives it firom 
<< vere actum," because it Was well 
worked in the spring by the plough; 
and other implements of husband- 
ry, and reduced to a convenient 
State of tillage. Other cT^mrenlm*^ 
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Ploughing dacribedb^ Virgil. Ill 
Aut iU Avw seras motttd tklar^ Airra ; 

Or chaDging seasons sow tht golden ** far/' 



4orr9«<liave alto rendered dureteere, 
-by ** inciurescece*' <to grow haril)) 
fMiiitftry to every notion of a fallow, 
nvhich to all 4n tents and purposes, 
16 to render the uroiind mellow and 
"triiible by an exposure to the sun 
ami air, to the winils and frost, in 
order to reduce it to the state called 
hy the p^t puiveruUnta, 

Virgil a4«pts each of these words, 
dwrmf duraref durescerr, in the sense 
4)i' louB continuance. Thus durtu 
«kp plied to the unremitted work of 
f runing vines and weeding (;orn, 
Duruf uterque labor; 

G. ii. V. 412. 

And thiis durare applied to the 
longevity of the oak (£sculus) 
O. li. V. W4. 

'—Immota manetf muUosgue per annoft 
Multa virdm vulvens durando sacuia 

vincU, 
. And thus also durare in the sense 
of durescere^ applied to wine froni 
.the vine called argitis; G. ii. v. 99. 
ArgUUgue miMOff eui nmi eertaverii 
. uUa, 

Aut tfM^umJiueref aui toddem durari 
per annoB, < 

Gesner (Thesaur.) gives to duro 
this s^nificalion amongst others a 
MSed frequentissime simpliciter 
notat raaoere, statum suum et con- 
ditionem servare;" and exemplifies 
it by two quotations from Quintiti- 
lian, L. i. I. 13. ** Cm (sermoni) 
cttifi Graca figvra tissidud consuetu" 
dine hater inly in diversd quogue lo' 
§ue9Uk comuetudine perlinaciuim^ 
aurant. 

And again, 1. v. ii. Negue enim 
dm a mt U kae m mternum^ nisi vera 
9mniku videremtur. 

iDuraref &c« i« used in both these 
JMBses by all the classical wrkers, 
but tbe ^vaasktor cannot refrain 



tirom bringing into notice the^ fol- 
lowing lines of Lucretius for the 
saice of the mora), as well as tlte 
illustration. 

fii$yphu$ in vU6 fuc^ite noOi$ antt 

oculm Cit: 
Qui petere a pcpulo fa$ce$, savosqve 

securei 
Jmbikii; et »enfper yiehiSf trittiiique 
[ recediL 
Nam petere imperium, quod i/ume *$f 

nee datur unquam 
Atque in eo temper ** durum** mfferrt 

laborem ; 
Hoc e$t adverso nix<mtem tradere 

monte 
Sasum : quod tamen a tummojam ver- 

tke ritftum 
VoMtur, et plani raptim petit aquor^ 

campi, 

L. iii. V. lOOQ. 

Where ditrum lahorem does not 
jnean hard or severe, but continued 
persevering labor. Heyne ascribes 
the sehse of •• requiescere** to the ia«- 
<:eptive verb 4/Kreccere. 

And moreover titu is governed by 
ugnem (unproductive through rest), 
acud is put in contradistinction to 
the productiveness of tlie inarata 
terrHf v. 83 below, (the iiiploughed 
or cultivated land.; 

Or sow, V. 73. Aulibi teres. 

The poet now enters on the se- 
cond general n>ode of tilling, wh^t 
by the system called " restibilis :" 
this term has been npted before 
to be derived according to Varro, 
'^ a restando." (Had there been 
any authoi^ty for the surmise, i% 
would rather appear to have been 
derived from " res stipulx'^ (a thing 
of stubble,) " quasi • restiptlis,^ 
changing the letter " p'' into " b" 
lor a better sound's salcc^ because 
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On the Mode af 



the field by this 8j9t«m was alntnyB 
in stubble when It came to be 
ploughed. '< To Sttock the stubbles,'' 
— ^ to plough the stubblep," are 
common phrases with modern far* 
*mers. 
, A ji^eoeral description of this sf^ 
tern now follows, which consists in 
the changing the season (mutato 
sidere) of sowing wheat from the 
autumn to the spring; and subject- 
ing all its di£ferent species in courses 
(ordines) with other seeds to a tri- 
, mestral culture; but the fruits at 
harvest were not accounted so hea- 
vy» *o produ(:tive, or so luxuriant 
as those of an earlier seed>tiroe. 
Many districts were so cold or wet, 
(loci frigidi et uliginosi,) that they 
wmild not carry sementival wheat 
through the winter. 

Or changing seasons, v. 73. Muiato 
tidere. 

. Martyn in his note on this pas- 
sage thus descants; ^ Pierius found 
'0]liutato senaine' in the Roman 
•manus6ript, which seems a plainer 
aQd jpore intelligible reading than 
miaato ndere,"* This reading is also 
approved by Wakefield. But 
surely this change would destroy 
the whole scope of Virgil's reason- 
ing, which depends not on chang- 
ing either seed or grain, but on 
changing the season of sowing 
wheat trom the autumn to the 
spring. By keeping in view the 
proper distinctions of these two 
systems, to which our author so 
frequently refers, his precepts will 
more readily be comprehended. 

The golden " far," v. 78. Flava 
forra. 

, The << far'' was the common 
grain of Italy used fur bread, and 
other condiment;s of meal, even 
before the settlement of the Ro- 
mans; it was by them held in high 
estimation, and always made a 
pari of their consecrated first-fruits, 
and was us^d also iu their various 



re|%i«Q8 rit4is» teimaamBs and sa- 
crifices ; hence it was calkd *' far 
sacrum," " pium," and sometimes 
without any other appellation sim- 
ply " adoreup^" It, is still cultir 
vated in Switzerland and Germa- 
ny, but is scarcely known in 
England. Its generical t^har 
racter according to lionaeus, i« 
'^ triticum spelta." A figure of the 
plant is given in Gerard's Herbal 
under the article ** spelta." The 
glumes stick very close to the 
grain in its spike, and could not be 
separated from it in the Roman 
" area," it was therefore always 
measured in its husk, and sown 
also in this state: on this account 
ten '^ modik" of seed according to 
Cato were allotted to a Roman 
" Jugerum," whereas &ve were 
deemed sufficient of any other 
species of wheat. It was one of 
the employments of the long nights 
of winter to separate the chaff Irom 
the body of the grain by fire; and 
to this Virgil alludes in this Geor- 
gic, V. 267. — Ntinclorfete igfiifruges, 
nuncfrangite saxo. 

In the composition of the coarser 
household bread, the husk or glumo 
wifcs not removed, but pounded or 
ground in a mass with the fiow^r.- 

Some commentators call this an 
" hystecon proteron," asserting that 
the corn must be ground befSre it 
js subjected to the fire; this is not 
the case : the ** far" was first roasted 
to get rid of the husk, and after- 
.wards broken in themlll,^ and fiiml- 
)y formed into different condiments 
by fire. Thus Ovid, Fast. L« i. 
v. 693, 

TfUiceos f(ttu$y paitura^ue farrq bi$ 
ignem 
Hordeaque ingenti fanore reddat 
ager. 

It \ya,s often used, especially in tlit 
trimestral sowings^ as well as th# 
'^ sili^o," to support the timiltng' le- 
guminous plants, and cut ite green 
fodder; and this pro^bce being a 
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U i rfepiiu i tetum'sHiqtHi qtnissadte legiim^n^ 
Aut tenues foetus vicisei tristisque lupini 

Where late luxuriant in their shaking pods 
Were gather^ legumes; vetch with trailing stalk. 



mfxtote of many sorts, of which 
" fiir" was the basis, was called 
* fiirragp," and gave rise to a meta- 
phor in common use, expressive of 
an^r heterogeneous compound; thus 
Juvenal, Sat. i. v. 85. 

Quicquid agunt homines noitfi farra- 
go iibellL 
TheaAer*winnOwing of corn con- 
sisting of light grains and various 
seeds of we^s, was also called /br- 
rago, and chiefly used as food for 
the aviaries. 

Legumes, V. 74. Siligua. 

The legumes are so called because 
they are plucked by hand. Thus 
Varro, 1. i. c. 23. Hoc enim iegumen 
(cicer) ui cetera gtut velluntnr e terra 
non tub$ecantUr; que quod itu legufi" 
turf legumiha dicta. By the siltqua 
quaaantey the poet means to infer, 
that the seeds being detached from 
the lon^tudinal margins of their 
•heaths m the haulm when ripe, and 
iftttling in the shaking pods, is an 
evidence that the le^me is luxu*^ 
mat (latum): and it is observed in 
modern husbandry, that the greater 
die produce of what is called ** a 
&llow crop," the more certain will 
be the subsequent produce of corn ; 
and a failure of one is generally 
followed by a failure of the other. 
Silvqua is governed by latum. The 
fruitful tmqua quassante is contra- 
distinguished from the barren, sili" 
quisfallaaba^ below v. L95. 

Vetch, V. 75. TenueifatuB vici^. 
The vetch was more generally 
cultivated as fodder for cattle, ei- 
ther cut green, or made into hay, 
tha|i.|br its seed. It is sti|ed Yenuts 
(weak or trailing), from being una- 

VOUXXiV. CLJl. 



ble to support itself on its slender 
stem without the aid of a prop. 

V. 75. I\risti$que lupinL 

** Le Poete appelle les lupins 
tristes, iriititque lupini. Sans doute 
il fait allusion k ieur etymologic, 
tir6e du Grec ** Xt^," qui veut dire 
tristesse, ou k Ieur amertume d^sa* 
greable.'' Catrou. 

The Greeks cive the name of 
^* Btp/ihs*' to the Sipiue, derived ** a 
94po9'' (to heal), from its quality of 
refreshing land after it had been 
impoverished. 

The lupine was sown in the mid* 
die of September, when' designed 
to be ploujghed in for manure in 
May, but in the Spring for other 
uses. The fruit of the lupine in its. 
crude state was bitter (tristis), and 
was always boiled previous to being 
used. Cato mentions the allow- 
ance to a yoke of working oxen 
each night, when lupins were given 
with hay : Dato buhu$ modium wpini 
macerati, ei fa/d pondo quindecm. 
De Re Rust. $. 54. 
According to Pliny, millet and 
radish were frequently sown after 
barley, oats, or pulse in the same 
year, on rich " restibilis" ground: 
and modern travellers report that 
the inhabitants of Tuscany are still 
in the habit of cultivating five crops 
in three years on their rich plains, 
the second crops of the same year, 
commonly legumes, being fed off 
the land, or pbughed in for manure, 
are accounted ameliorating, and 
sufficiently preparative for a second 
crop of wheat, and a third of other 
grain in succession. 

<< Les assolements de la plaine 
forment peut-Stre la partie la plus 

NO.XLVII. H 
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114 OntheMede^ 

Sustoleris fraglles catamos, tyl^Miiiftte 
V. 77. Urit enim lini campuai seges, urii nvemd, 

Or lupine nistling oa its fragile reed. 

But oats and hungry flax-seed burn the soil. 



interessante de Tagriculture Tos- 
cane; le coprs de r^^olte v dure en 
g^n^ral trois ans, et Ton seme cinq 
toisla terre:** 

" Le voici." 

" le Ann^e, bl^, lupins en au- 
tomne.^ 

*' 2e Ann^e, bl^, en automne 
raves, treffle, ou autre fourrage." 

" 3e Annee, ble de Turcjuie (ou 
Tnais\ millet^ ou sagine/' Sunondi, 
De rAgric. Toscane, p. 59. 

The same author thus describes 
the cultivation of lupins for ma- 
il ure. J. 14. *' L'on s^me le lupin 
en Aout ou en Septembre. Ce lu- 
pin est dejil grand au mois jd'Octo- 
bre, quand on commence les se- 
mailles, pogr lesapelles il doit pre- 
parer la terre. — Uop6ration d'en- 
terrer le lupin pour engraisser la 
terre, montre une grande intdli- 
gence des bons principes de Vagri- 
cuhure, et r^ussit merveil|euse- 
ment a fertiliser le terrain. Les 
paysans sement encore quelques 
uutres plantes dans la m^me inten- 
tion, et entr'autres les f^ves; mais 
aucune ne pourrit si bien et si vite 
^ue les lupins, et ne poss^de st un 
SI haut degr6 la vertu de fertiliser/' 

Flax-seed, oat, poppy, v. 77. Urit 
lint segei. 

It was a common opinion among 
the ancients, as it is with us at the 
present day, that flax, if suffered to 
ripen its oily seed, very much im- 
poverished the ground: the oat also 
was reckoned an exhausting plant, 
as well as the poppy. A quotation 
from Columella,. who notices this 
passage, will happily illustrate it. 

Aq de iisquogue leguminibus, qua 
vdbtntur, TremeHm cibC8g9 maxime 



ait solo virtu cirerts, tt lini: aiUcrum 
quia fit $ali^ alterum quia sU fervi* 
da natura : quod etiam Virgilius sig^ 
nificat dicenao; 

** Urit enim lini cumpuv^ iegei, urit 

avena; 
Urunt letb€0 perjusa papavera 

$omnoy 
Neque enim d^/bium^ quin it 0$ semig 
niku$ infettetur ager, ucut etiam mm9 
et panico, Sed omni solo quod pror 
dictorum l^unUnum scgetibusJatiKit^ 
una ptaaens medkina e$t ut ihrcore 
Mt^ves, et aktumtas vires hoc v$lut 
pabuh refoveas. 

Some commentators call this an 
^' hysteron proteron,'' asserting tha^ 
the corn must be ground betor^ it 
is subjected to the fire: this is not 
the case; the ^ far'' was first roast- 
ed to get rid pf the husk, and after- 
wards broken io the null, and fir 
nally formed into diflerent CQodi- 
meuts by fire. Thus Ovid, Fa»t. 1» 
i. V. 693. 

Triticeos fottus, passuraque farra hi$ 
ignem 
Hordeaque ingenti fsmore reddat 

ager. 
The fonus of Ovid corresponds 
with the graiia of Virgil, 

Theophrastus thus notices Xhp 
oat. nc/>l ^»vr. 

*Z'wucafmiitrai fftpoipk icat h tdylKia^. 

KoiXafwv, 

(" Avenaadmodum agrum defru- 
gat propter radicum, et csdamorvini 
multitudiuem.") 

This is rather to be understood 
of the ** avena fetua" r^gilops), 
but is equally applicable to the 
•* avena ^tiva." 

Urcre in its application to the af« 
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Ploughing -described by Virgil. 

And fraught with sleep lethean poppies burB. 



11^ 



hm of husbaii^ry means to ii\jure^ 
as well as to burn and exhaust. 

Thus Geor. ii. 1. 196. 
Sm armerUa magis studium vUulosque 

tueri, 
Autfisius avium, aut " urentet^ culta 

captllui. 

Poppies, V. 78. Papavera, 

The Romans cultivated both the 
white and black poppy, the seeds 
of the white were sometimes served 
up at their tables mixed with honey, 
hence the epithet vescum papwer: 
but the chief use made of them 
was to feed^ their thrushes, and 
other birds in their aviaries. It 
was mixed in certain proportiops in 
all their food, and g^iven to all young 
unfledged birds, immediatelv on 
quitting the egg-shell, especially to 
young geese. Thus Palladius, u i. 
tit. 30. Parol anteres semine papa" 
verit prmis decern diehus intus poKcn" 
disunt. 

The Romans who were adepts in 
the fattening of all kinds of birds 
for the supply of the luxuries of the 
table, relied much on the assistance 
of sleep, and of darkened enclo- 
sures: in addition therefore to nou- 
rishing food, they had recourse to 
the narcotic quality of the poppy, 
aided by the almost total exclusion 
of light. 

It '\s no uncommon practice with 
ihe housewife of the present day 
to put a lump of charcoal in the 
wa^r-trough of the fatting geese, 
for the purpose of administering 
aleep to this watchful tribe. 

" The white poppy is cultivated 
in our Physic gardens, the heads 
of them being much in use, for of 
them is made the syrup generally 
known by the pame of *^ diaco-' 
$ym.'' And |he bl^k ^^opp; is 



not only sown in our gardens, but 
grows wild also in several places; 
the seeds of it are sold for birds 
under the name of ** mawseed.'' 
Marty n. 

"Ceres being much agitated at 
the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, and being deprived of sleep, 
was advised by JupiteV to eat the 
seed of poppies, which brought her 
the desirea relief." Servius. 

Sleep was called Lethean, because 
the philosophers who taught the 
doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, were wont to feign that the 
shades of certain departed spirits, 
after a purification of a thousand 
years, were compelled to drink of 
the waters of Lethe, which produc- 
ed ap immediate oblivion of every 
thing that had happened to them, 
whilst antecedently dwellers upon 
earth, before they personated othef 
future bodies. 

Yet in their turn, V. 7^ Sedtamem> 
aliemii* 

Servius supposes the poet returns 
again to the system of intermission, 
and that ** agris" is understood, 
confusing both the construction 
of the lines and the bearing of 
the precepts, for the first and se- 
cond altemis cannot with propriety 
have two different senses, neither 
can the system of perpetual tillage, 
which is now discussed, admit of 
the intermission. The term o/fci^ 
nii requires to be used adverbially, 
as ** alternatim," or as •* alternis 
vicibus" in both places. This sen- 
tence is connected with and cvi* 
dently depends upon the two im- 
mediately preceding lines; the 
meaning is, that the labor bestow- 
ed on these exhausting or burning 
crops is capable of accompliabi' 
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Sed tamen altemis facilis labor; arida tantuim 
Ne saturare firoo pingui pudeat sola; neve 
EfToetos cinerem immundum jactare per agros. 

Yet in their turn e'en these thy toD reward. 
Deem it not shame with stall-manure the soil 
Dry-parch'd to saturate, nor shame to spread 
Thy compost ashes o'er the meagre fiela. 



meat, and will he favorable to your 
exertions and wishes, provided a 
sufficient quantity of manure is 
allowed to recruit the land when 
thus impoverished. — FacUU is to be 
rendered by ** quod qui facere po- 
test/' and is opposed to haudfacUiif 
or d^iUi, An interpretation as- 
signed to it by Ainsworthy " that 
which happens according to your 
wishes/' well accords with the 
meaning of Virgil in this place. 
Facilis is used in the same sense 
" positively," G. ii. v. 460. 

Victvmfacilemfundit iellvsi 
*' and negatively," v. 122. below, 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit: 
which very strongly inculcates, ac- 
cording to the poet's usual figure, 
that the ways of culture ordamed 
by Jupiter are extremely difficult 
in execution, and do not happen, 
without great care, according to 
your wishes. 

And labor means that specific la^ 
bor, which excites industry, atten- 
tion and judicious management: 
the labor of the subsequent passage, 
V. 150; Mox etfrumeniis labor addi- 
tus, has precisely the same signifi- 
cation ; and all these expressions are 
in perfect unison with Virgil's agri- 
cultural and philosophical notions. 
The adjuncts, •enioi, tameuy and 
quoque^ have each their relative 
force and meaning; they are by no 
means to be considered in the way 
of expletives, since the clauses of 
the sentence depend entirely upon 
their right construction. 

Dry-parch*d, v. 79.' Arida. 
Arida manifestly refers to the 



wit and urunt of the former lines, 
and is a connecting link between 
them. 

Stall-manure, v. 80. Timo pingui. 

The poet is said to throw about 
his dung with such a grace, that 
the lowness of the subject is over- 
looked in the dignity of his man- 
ner, and the sweetness of his muse. 
Cin^em immundum, v. 81. 

It was usual to throw dry wood 
ashes by hand (Jactare), on the 

freen blade of corn in the spring, 
efore the culmiferous stalk was 
formed, giving it what was called 
a ** top dressing;" and the cinerem 
was termed immundum^ because it 
was mixed in a dry pulverised com- 
post with what was collected from 
the dove-cotes, aviaries, &c. 

Pliny affirms these manures were 
always used distinctly. Utroque 
tamen (cinere et fimo), non utuntur 
in eodem arvo. L. xvii. c. 9, 

And that the Cisalpine Gauls 
preferred ashes to the dung of cat- 
tle; Tvanspadanis cineris usus adeo 
placet, ut anteponant Jimo jumento^ 
rum. Ibid. 

The Roman farmers were parti- 
cularly attentive to the saving and 
collecting of manure, and every la- 
borer, according to Cato, was ex- 
pected to save the sweepings of his 
chamber, the product of his hearth, 
the off-scouring of his body, and 
even to commit the water in which 
he washes his oily person and 
clothes. to the compost pile; and 
after all kinds of impoverishing 
fruits, 'the ground ^as to be ma-^ 
nured «ven to saturation. 
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Sic qtioque mutatis requiescunt fetibus arva, 
Thus also fruits in chaoge the lands refresh^ 



Thus also fruits, v. 8S. Sic quoque 
mutatis. 
Almost every commentator of 
note has ^ven a different explica- 
tion of this passage: Ruxus inter- 
prets inarata by " Quce non arata 
fuerit." And Servius by "non 
satae;." and Martyn by " uncultivat- 
ed;'' all which are unhappily the 
reverse of Virgil's meaning, inaro' 
ta is the participle from inarare: 
the agricultural writers give only 
one sense to this verb^ and that is 
" to plough in/' and is applied to 
'< plough in" manure, stubble, or 
seed, as the case may require. 
Thus Pliny, 1. xviii. c. 28. Autumno 
aliquidsaturuSf Seplembri mensejimum 
inaret post imbrem. And again, 1. 
xviii. c. SO. Salassiy cum subjectos 
A^ibus depopularentur agros, pani- 
cumt miliumque jam excrescens ten" 
tavere, Postquam respuebat natura 
** inararunt:^* at ilia messes dupUca- 
ta docuere. Cato and Varro also 
use stercus inarare. 

The term was generally applied 
to the " ploughing in" of seed un- 
der furrow (sub sulco) at the final 
ploughing, and in a special manner 
to that ofthe " restibilis" system, 
which in a tender soil (puUo solo), 
reauired only one operation. Thus 
Columella, 1. ii. c. 10. Cum semen 
crudo solo infecerimuSf inarabimus. 

And indeed to assign to inarata 
the phrase of ^* to unplough," *< to 
unsdw," " to uncultivate" is an ab- 
solute contradiction in terms. 

Gratia properly means a " gift," 
"grant," or "iavor ;" it is here taken 
to signify ^ an advantageous return 
for, work performed." Columella 
iises the word in the same sense in 
a passage much resembling tlie 
phraseology of Virgil. Experto 
mihicrede Silvine^ bene posOam vi- 
iedm bonique generiSf et bono ctdtore, 



nunquam non cum magno fanore 
" gratiam** reddidisse. L. iv. c. 8. 

A careful attention to etymology, 
to the common acceptation of the 
words, and to the object of the pre- 
cepts, will afford a clue to their 
easy solution. The lines in a lite* 
ral translation will run after this 
manner: "Thus also the arable 
fields are caused to have respite by 
the change of fruits, nor m the 
mean time is there no return to 
the in-ploughed land : that is, there 
is a great return from the land be- 
ing ploughed and sown. These 
two lines taken together are a coo^ 
eluding corollary deduced from 
the preceding precepts, bavins re* 
spect to the two general methods 
of the Roman tilla^e^— the fallow 
by rest, and the interchange of 
fruits by perpetual tillage^ and by 
a more diffuse explication wiU 
bear the following construction. 
** Thus also (as weU as bv the fal- 
low, the word quoque referring to 
this operation before noticed at v. 
71, T2.), the arable fields (arv») 
have a sort of respite by a change 
of fruits, and in the mean time (by 
the figure " litote," to which the 
author has frequent recourse by 
way of ornamenting his variety of 
diction, and under which is couched 
much more than is expressed); 
there is a great return (the term 
gratia having the effect of ," redi- 
tus" from the land.(terra) being cul- 
tivated under the scheme of perpe* 
tual tillage. 

It is remarkable that this pas- 
sage has never been satisfactorily 
explained by former commentators^ 
their mistake Imis arisen firom giv- 
ing the construction of the tudwc* 
tive of Horace and Ovid, instead of 
the participle of Virgil, to inanstm. 

It will be. necessary here to nfln 
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Nee nulla interea est in^u^tse gratia terns. 
Aud Fast returns meauwhile from tillage rise. 



Ike the criticisms of two distin- 
guished expositors, Marty n and 
Wakefield. Martin's marginal 
translation of the line, Nee nulla 
interea eU inarata gratia terrtt, is 
this: Nor at the same time is there 
any grace wanting ** in an unplough- 
ed field.'' And in his notes he 
says, by inarata he means " uncul- 
tiVated.^' And he continues, *< he 
hete again encourages the hus- 
bandman to let his ground lie fal- 
low a year or two, if he can afford 
to wait so long, and assures him 
that his forbearance will be well 
rewarded." 

Martyn by misunderstanding this 
passage, and treading in the steps 
of many of his preceding annota- 
tors, makes the author contradict 
'himself, for how can thesround lie 
fellow a year or two, and yet pro- 
duce an interchange of pulse, or of 
pulse and grain every year. The 
fkllow had been disposed of before, 
at V. 71, 72, and is now quite out of 
the question. The intentiou of the 
pp^ clearly is, to introduce either 
annual ameliorating, now called 
^Etllow crops, or else mamtred crops, 
previous to a trimestral sowing of 
wheat, in the room of the bare 
fallow preceding a seneatival 
one. 

And Wakefield, equally misun- 
derstanding the reasoning of the 
author, recommends a gratuitous 
and unwarranted transposition of 
his tines, and creates confusion in 
the most intelligible precepts. He 
thus expresses himself in his note 
and proposed amendment. ▼. 79. 
^ Transpositione infelici laborat 
hie loeus, sed ne multis et lectorem 
et meipsum ftiorer, suo ordine ver- 
sus colloeabo, qui loci rationem, 
bene perpendenti> propria Ittoe, ni 
Mlori coalmendabitur•'^ . 



^* Urunt Letkao petfusu papavem 

sonrno. 
Sic quoque mutatii reqweKwUfoeUkm 

arvOf 
Sed tamen alternis/acilis labor; arida 

tantvm 
Ne saturare fimopingui pudeat iolai 

neve 
Effatoi cinerem immundum jaetarc 

per agroi. 
Nee nulla interea est inarate gratia 

terraJ' 
" Sic quoque mutatis : id est, hac 
ratione ' etiam* mutatis foetibusy 
arva quodammodo requiescunt.'' 

The word quoque is here indefi- 
nitely explained by " etiam*' in 
large letters: if it is meant to con- 
vey any other sense than the plain 
''also/' the conclusions to be drawn 
from the poet's propositions are 
defeated: and by this *^ unhappy 
transposition" of the critic, the 
connecting clauses are completely 
deranged. The lines themselves 
in their regular order, exhibit the 
clearest proofs of practical know- 
ledge, methodical arrangement, 
and illustrative perspicuity. 

By the plain construction of the 
words, and by the evident intima- 
tion of the precepts, the land was 
by this second process to be plough- 
ed, sowed, and cultivated: by tha 
mutato sidere, there was a change 
in the sowing season of wheat from 
the autumn to the spring: aod by 
the mutatis fcetibusy there was an 
annual interchange of pulse, and 
ultimately of pulse and wheat. 
We may suppose the courses Sor- 
dines) to have been somewhat alter 
this manner. 

1. Beans or pease, or with ma- 
nure, fiax or poppy. 

2. Barley or oats manured either 
upon the crude soil, or upon the 
spine of the plants themsel^es^ 
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ORITIOA SACRA. Uf 

De 1 Corkith. xi. 10. 

Jifli Tovro S^slXu VI yuy^ l^oucr/dey t^siv M Tr^ xt^^)}; hi T$ir^ 

IVluLTUM de hoc loco perquam implicito sudaverunt alii ; neqne 
tamen hilum profeeeriifit. Conjccturanim numero mea quoque 
addi potest. Lesere soleo^ 

Siyov<rav yeXeov : 

Quapropter minime muUer capiti imponat velamen, risus 
excitaturum. 

His Terbis Apostolus tnorem^ qoi cbtinuit apiid Corintbias 
mulieres, sugillat. Eae etenim solebatit, utpote Veoerem pIiis 
fequo colentes^ et munditiarum appetentes, Telamen splendi* 
dius capiti imponere. Id decus niultebre appellabatur OoA/at. 

In Theocrit. Id. xv. 39* '^jt^irep^oyoy (pift fMi xoii rHv 6o)daif^ 
hera e ddtno exitura (e^twiroi) ita anciUam bqaitur. Vocem ibi 
exponit Valckenaer. ** Toiv SoXlotP ttmbraculum Lacenae SuKletif 
Yocabant. Hesych. SctXla. itXiy^ %ot\oA<a Jjxoioir, 8 Iif\ t^j 
JCt$«X^j (popov(ny out Aaxutvctt ol 8f, SoXiu, Cf. et Polluc. vii. 
174. BoXlu, TtXiyiict n — & Avrl <rx»«i§/ou U^^ioyro etX yuvaiusgi 
hecnon Sehol. in Aristoph . Av. 1 508. JjxiaSioy— ^otwiv at Rmff-- 
^oqoi a 710 Do* a I 8i^ ra '£Xet;(f iVice : unde emenda Schol. ad 
i\ristoph. £q. 1345. SxevuirtJLi ri, owep at yvvouxts wapi ro!g 
^A^rimiots ?;p^ouo-i 9to5<ra«, legendo ?p^otKr» i^iouo-^i •" Ubi tamen ipse 
matim tig ieav hv(rott. Mitiime debui dissiwukire Heringam in 
literis ineditis ad L. C. Valckenaerufn tidisse in viilgata lectkme 

\vithan after-crop in the same year. Some of these were esteemed 

ofmillet and radish: this process is ameliorating crops. Thus PMtr^ 

mentioned by Pliny. c[<totlng Cato : Net non et mtk qw' 

S. Lupins or lentils ^ or other butdam ipii$ paid terrain dicit Cato. 

pulse. Segetetn ttercarant fruget lupimpja" 

4. Vetches or panic, for hay or ba^ vkia. Lib. 17. c. 9. And thus 
soiling, or for being ploughed-in as Vanro, 1. i. c. 44. Illud quoque muU 
jnanure. ttan interest in rudi terra^ an in ea 

5. S^iNG WHBAT. ' urta qua quotemnis obtUa nt^ qtut 

6. Turnips, rape, or cale. wcatur rettibilU; an in vermcto, qua 

7. Rye or barley, manured arid interdum requiescit. In OlytUhia 
sown afterwards with panic and quotannii reOibilia eue dicuntfted ita 
ridish. ut tertio quoque anneuhenoriifehmt 

8. Beans, pease, kidney beans fruetur. He afterwards auqjeiM 
(P^eli), or lentils. his own advice: Agrum aitenmt 

9.. Farrago for soiling or plough- annis relinqui oportety awt nauUo ler 
iug-in. vioribut tatiombui tererCf id atf qua 

10. Fae, or etft^r Spring wheat. nrinut iugunt tertam. 
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120 CQnJecturcB hi Horafium. 

▼erbum Siayouo'M latere. At cetera non vidit. In i^ma^a inci- 
derat quoque H. Junius ^ie Coma, c. 4. ante Toupium ad S«i- 
dam^ ut didici e Scholiis L. C. Valck. T. ii. p. £79«> qui ta^nen 
negat i^fou(ra similibus exemplis firmari posse. 

G.B. . 



CONJECTURiE IN HORAT. 

Od. iii. 29. 5. et Epist. i. 8. 12. 



Int£R omnigenos fere Romanos scriptores, Horatium esse 
.unicuin ab omnibus lectum^ a nemine intellectum^ ecquis probe 
eruditus coofiteri recusat f Id Marklandus primus pakm dicere 
ausiis est. Id quoque comprobatum satis est commentariis 
editionibusque^ sicut arena, numero carentibus. Mihi ad 
manus esse multa, neque prius audita> unde Horatius melius 
intelltgi queat, nihil attinet commemorare. Libet tamen spe- 
cimen aliquod hujusmodi proferre, ut aliquantisper viro hasce 
literas diligeoti, si potero, satisfaciam. Is in CI. J. No. xxxii. 

p. 383. attulit verba Horatii ita vulgata. erijfe te mora ; 

Ne semper udum I\bur et jEsula Declive contempleris arvum 
et Telegoni juga parricida: vhi Nicolaus Hardinge, teste 
Marklando kxplicat. Vet. Auctor. p. 258=267, fertur ita 
emendasse, ut semper-udum: cui conjee turae suffraeatur S. Par- 
rhis, et opitulari voluit Kiddius, voce otihaos vef &nvw^ apud 
Grsecos. At conjectura ilia admissa, Horatius oportet sibi 
dispar esse videatur. Scilicet is, qui Roma Tibur amat — et 
Tihure Romam, Maecenatem vult nihil aliud facere, quam con- 
templari ruris amoenitates. Non ita cum principibus vixit Ho- 
ratius, neque omnis adeo rusticus fuit. Hoc unum voluit, ut 
tempore sestivo Maecenas omitteret mirari beata Fumum et 
opes strepitumque Roma. * Vide igilur annon legi debeat,— • 
eripe te mora; Messe i per udum Tibur, ut Msula — coniem-* 
pleris: ubi messe est pro astate: sic Anglice dichur harvest, pro 
harvest'time : sic et Graece, "Aporog et Tlolot, Ad Hesycb. 
*Aporovs' hiaurov$f So(poxXrig Tgax^viaif, citat Sopin^us Caiii- 
mach. Fragm. 182. Alywrrog irporipoiSiv W hin» xcipfBTO xolas: 
necnon Rhianum apud Pausan. Messeniac. it. 17* JTei/xara re 
wolag n Svco xei tixoct iraa-as. Probata igitur voce messe hic^ 
corrigi potest similiter Epist. i. 8. 12. Roma Tibur am^ 
ventosus Tibure Romam, legendo Roma, Tibur amem nive, at 
astu Tibure Romamf Certe ventosus intelligi nequit. 

G. 2f« 
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NOTICE OF 

Professor Gaisfobd's Publications ; with Emenda- 
tions on the Sapplices and Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides. 



In conforqnity with a kind of promise, given in the last Nuin* 
jber^ of devoting an article occtsiosalJy to the review of dif- 
ferent Classical works^ which have appeared in this Country, 
since the commencement of this Journal, but which from various 
causes have been either neglected or only partially noticed, 
we ahall enter without further preface upon a rapid examination 
of the Greek publications from the Clarendon Press, and especi* 
^lly, t|iose, of which Professor Gaisfocd is either the avow^ or 
supposed editor. 

. in. our recent notice of Mr. Elmsley's ]Bacch», we had oc- 
casion to regret that any scholar, whose reputation stands de- 
servedly high, should, be unwilling to exhibit proofs of native 
vigor of mind on occasions, where ample scope is given for the 
es^ercise of it. A feeling of similar disappointment has been 
excited in our breast in the perusal of Mr. Gsusford's editions ; 
certain as we were that in a scholar, whose industry never tires, 
^nd whose judgment is ever on the alert, the power could not 
be wanting to remove much that deforms the half-hidden beau- 
ties of Grecian Literature. 

But whatever may be our own feelings on a point, the impor- 
tance of which is differently estimated by minds of different tem- 
perament, all must agree in one opinion, respecting the honora- 
Ue manner, in which Mr. G. has by continued exertions put 
to the blush the indolence and inability of those, who have 
been content to sleep away their time in the otium sine digni" 
tate of a professorial chair in either University. 

The publications, in which Mr. G. first appeared anonymously 
in* the character of Editor, are the following plays, printed sepa- 
rately: 
Euripidis Eectra ^ ^^^ ^^^jj^ Lectionibus. In usum 

AiriroLche S ^''^''^'' Westmonasteriensis. 

True to the very unassuming title of the work, Mr. G. has in 
the Electra given only various readiags, extracted, in veiy few 
jpbrds, from the writings of preceding critics, with the ^cep- 
iSon of one passage, where be has ventured upon an emendation, 
^ihiqh has been subsequently made by G. Burges ad Troad. Ap- 
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pend. p. 171. BtomfiM :in JEAnbiir^ Rev. N. 38. p. 481^ 
and ad S. C.Th. 212. and by Seidler ad Electr. v* 1221. A|- 
tNttgh the emendattoh 10 mthef ati obtioiM oae, yet the credit 
of it may as utreU be given ta iU firal pf<J»iilg»tor« 

In the Alcestis although we do not find any emendation from 
die pen of Mr. G., yet we discover a slight change from his pcevi- 
ously concise stylein enumerating various readings ; and we are also 
htf^ftA^ at v. 492, with an eactfact from £iMtathiut, rdipectids 
Ibe Homeric and Tragic forms respedivdy, ii^^itw and xc^^nir^ 
wbidi Porson^ we believe^ was the first to notice and to adopt 
in the Glasgow ^sehylus. 

Equally sparitg of original matter is Mr^ G^ in the Andro* 
mcfae; though rather more liberal in idiakiotf extracts from 
works not in the hands of mere tyros. WeaUude more par-^ 
licalariy to the notes m v. J7, W, M)3> 147, 180, 228, ^76^ 
419, and 1251. 

- The next anonymous publication of Mr« G* was one with 
die following title : 

£uripidisTragcedi8B, Hecuba^ Orestes^ Phoenissae; cum varriis 
leetionibus et notis Sam. Musgiiavvi, 1809* 

The various readings, here alluded to, are from a Ma^ once 
in the possession of William Hunter^ but ^here at present pre* 
served is not stated ; nof is there any accoimt gitea of the 
immber of plays which it contehis. We suspect^ howev^^ 
from the inspection of its readings^ that it belongs to that nu- 
merous class of Mss. of Euripides, whieh, containing only three 
irfiiys, are all modem transcripts of one archetypus, which 
partly coincides with, and is partly superior to, the Aldine text. 
Although the value of the Hunterian readings is not very great, 
yet diere are some which deserve the attention of such scholars 
as know how to use properly a Ms. ; an art, that, simple as it 
seems to be, is one, nevertheless, of which editors only of the 
Bendey school can boast the knowledge, or are capable of 
iipplying to any efficient purpose. 

Mr. Gaisford's attention as an Editor was next given to the 
following publication : — 

Euripidis Supplices Mulieres, Iphigenia in Aulide et in Tanrls. 
Cum notis Jer. Marklandi integris et sdiorum selectis. Accedunt 
de Grascorum quinta decliuatione impartsyllabica et inde formata 
Latinorum tertia, Qusestio Grammatica ; Explicationes vetenim 
iliquot Auctorum; Epistolse quaedam ad D'Orvillium datae, 
cum Indicibus necessariis. ^ 

Of this edition the inerits may be discussed in a few words. 
Although it does not contain, like fh0 preceding psblication, the 
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oonation of a Ms. not htthetto ioqpeeited) it i§ cnricJM 
with some notes ^f Portoti, whicli have been ttubitquently 
printed in his AdTersaria. At far at relatet to the notes of Mrv 
Gaisford himself, the sdbokr will foe glad to find ^ translation 
of Buraey's well-known article in the Monthly I^view respect- 
ing the diffidence of metrical quantity in the compahitiTe ad- 
jectives in iMy,tn the language of Athens mid other parts of Greece. 
On the head of emendations we have it in our power t6 quota 
two instances, where Mn G» has made an attempt of thia 
kind ; but even of tbo^e two, one is subsequently repudiated* 
In the letters of Markland will be found an egregious emenda* 
tion of Lucian ; the corrupted state of whose text Markland 
aflirms, in opposition to Beudey, (hat the edition of Grasvuul 
has not corrected in one place out of four« A similar observa* 
tion might be made respecting the three plays of Euripides, 
even after the appearance of Markiand's publication. Such at 
least are the recorded sentiments of Mr^ Elmsley, in the Quar* 
terly Rev. N. xiy. p. 445, Who will probably be not displeased 
to find that the very individual^ to whom allusion is made, 
under the name of the British Botha, has in some measure verified 
his predictions, by communicating to us his refiction of some 
most difiicult passages, and demanding no common hand to 
bring them to the state in which Euripides left . them. To 
those who take any interest in such subjects, the length of the 
following extracts will be their best recommendation. 

In the dialogue held between Adrastus and Theseus in the 
Supplices we in vain endeavoured to find the least connexion, 
till we were taught thus to read v. 181^ and following : 

6$ivoHf i^oKi^ yepatot xiyoEi<rai fA^sXij, 

aK>! (10$ vsxgovg ii'^axriv, &v €ix»rci$ ^XP?^^ 
rixveov ra^eltrag x^P^^^p dp^iunf TWj^fTv* 
Toix ^^^ ^^ «Mroi J, HiXowluv vupiis X^^^f 
7r(o$ roti$'*AtYi¥at§ rov^i 'jtgtxrrao'&a) lii^v ; 

t^r^TOvvff ov owTj^ XPW^"^^^ ^P^$ hcV' 
Sv&pT^ IJ.h cJjx^, xai irsTFOiKiXTon rpovovg^ 
rSi 8* aXXa, (iiKpot xSi(rieVYj' vrdXi$ Si cyj 

llSlfy^ iuVOLlT OIV T0v8* UTOOT^Vai wovov 

^ rise r olxrgot yap SeSogxe, xai veuvtav 
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XO. x&Y» th iirtif T^ vol kiy^^ ^^oi, 
BUS* (Tofif y§ iriWav r* iicopSv rh oX)3iov, 

oAXoi; TM mItoVj o1$ &fLtXXotif 6t)s J^oo 

Kiywr fXtff y«j rif is rk %ff/gova, x. t. A. 
Respecting the literal alterations, the Eodish Bothe thought, 
it unnecessary to say much, referring us to Markland's notes for 
the confirmation of wv uutoL^ — and Irxrrvxfi^ SiSopxf yai, and citing 
in defence of his own ii^XKav iii^ — Xovcov a similar passage in 
the very same play, v. 438, ainXKav yoLf o-u Trpoutv^xag Xiywv. Our 
attention was chiefly called to the transposition of the verses ; 
where he bade us remark that in the proposed arrangement, 
the commencement of Theseus' speech alludes, as it ought to 
do, to some sentiment expressed by Adrastus : nor did he faQ 
to state, that the tetrastich, which Tyrwhitt and others fancied ^ 
an unaccountable interpolation in this play ought to be placed 
in the next speech of Adrastus ; the lines preceding which, as 
being miserably corrupt, he thus corrected : 

xaTsir' iyi <ro) ^vftftfl^o; yevifcoftai ; 

Ti vflg voXItus robg l/tou^ Aeyco xaXoV ; 

XP^^f' ou 6i[ji.ig yotp, 0$ j3f/3ouX£u<ra« xaxot>^ 

auTOf, miKetv c^v tuj^v ^/t«j xlav. 
XO. ^fMipt&f' ov vtaxrr) 8* avtpoo7r(p roh 5 

AJP, oSroi $ixaoT^y <r ei\6firiv IfMov xaxcov, 

oAA' cS$ letTpov 58*, ava^f u^lypi^six* 

ovS*, fT ri vfi^as ft^ xaKcog evpl<rxo(ioit, 

rouTtov xoAao-T^v xoarirtfiriTvjv <r* 15* 10 

oXX.', off ufivvwfiy el cb jx^ jS^uXgi rais, 

crrioyeiv uvayxri toio-8* Iftoi^* rl yotp vMoo ; 

oIo-J* djxvow'o/ou ToSflroj, " ^y tixti; fteXij, 

ya/goyrat r/xTfiy* V ^s /^^ ^«^X1J ^^^*> 

ouTOi 8vyaiT ay olxrfJgy y arcoftgyoj 15 

ripTFUV riv' o^Xog 8* ovrt ;^rip re^yijy ?;c«»'' 
To confirm his emendations in this passage, the English 
Bothe deemed it necessary to wTite the following Latin notes, 
as enabling him to express his sentiments with greater concise* 
ness. 

2. Vulgo Xiyoov, At lingua postulat rt — xiyco; quiddicam ? 
Vid. Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 374. ed. Kidd. 

3. Variant libri inter ;^a/ga)v i9« /xij oy yoip fiefiovXewrat xctkm; 
ct ;i^a/pay % ^ fi^ yd^g-^Hermarmus probante £lmsleio in Clas* 
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iical Journal, N. xvi. p. 424., %a/p»» If* «I 8J ftif ^t m« 

Sfff vice xlav : ubi pro r^y vulgatur c^y. 

5. Vulgo iy ysoici S* avipwtmv ro&f. Quatn graviter in hoc 
vdrsu peccatum fuerit, omnes vident; at qua ratione corrigi 
debeat, nemo. Quod ad yeaJo-T), cf. Hipp. 343. ^i; 06 vgoocr) 
hcTv^eig. Quod ad sententiam, ef. ArcbiIocb« Fr. "Hf/t^ 
irXaKov iTxAroV rl 8* ikKov ^8* aXij, Kty^a-ar od ; 

7* Vulgo rcoyS*. Reponitur coS'. Etenim dicto eoS* ad vittas, quaa 
mantbus Supplices pneferebant, digito Adrastus intendit. 

10. Vulgo xa^iTiftijr^ ava^. At iva^ hie abundat. Neque 
id legebat Follux^ a quo citatur in ix. 140, xoXoora) xawmiMfra) 
xoixwv e Sophoclea Fabula IJpoxolSt, non alibi cominemorata: 
ubi tamen legi debet £upiir. *IxiTk. Verum et ibi xoixwv irrep- 
sit ex illis SixooT^v — xaxooy. Restituitur o-' Icoy te sino. 

Jl. Vulgo oAA' ci; oya//ti}y, eS Se jxi^ jSovXfff raSt. x4Lt lingua 
rejicit ova/ftijy, et postulat, quod metrum non sinit, ovmiuu. 
Legi poterat oyeojxed' : sed o7f a[i6yoofju est ratio potior* Redde 
quibiis me tuear, 

12. Vulgo Toi<n <roif. At coUato Soph. Philoct. 540. 'Eyci 

S^ avayxi} wpoSfMiioif aripyeif xuxoi, patet legi debere roTo-S* IftoT^. 

Non enim dicitur quia crfpyeiy ra akXtmfi verum rot aurou, xaxa. 

13 — 16. Hoc tetrasctichon ita vulgo exBtat in Adrasti oratione 

superiori. 

Toy d' uftyoToioy afeo; cfy t/xtjj ftfXij 
va/poyra TixTiiy V 8i fti^ ^ao-^ T^St, 
owTOi SuvfiMT flty oixoJgy y* armfuyo^ 
ripituv iv otXKnv^' oils yoig S/xijy tx^^* 
Ex istis nemini intellectis eruitur^ quod Euripideqn saltern 
non dedecet. Adrastus excusationem sibi praetendit, quo mi- 
nus verba amplius profundat. Etenim iingit sibi dolorem lin-* 
giiam pra&pedire, neque velle dicere aliquid invita Minerva. 
Quod ad illud, nescio cujus, poetae dictum, conferri debet 
Horatianum, Nam neque chorda sonumreddit, quern vult manus 
et mens, Poscentemque gravem persape remittit acutum. 

Such are the notes we have received from the English Bothe, 
who has favored us with another refiction of a sadly perplexed 
passage in the same play ; where he thus reads in v. 703 : 
vixSivra 8* Jmrots dg wt«T8* avrow ^rpariv 
Kpioov Tov sviivh*, hioiv Xafidv X^^^f 

o», fwyxoTofayrgj kv) <riyiMavTBg xgotrst, 
Ixreiyoy, exre/yoyro, xa) irx^viyytioov 5 

' xcAsviT/xoy &XX)}Xoi<ri (rvy ^oAXp j9o{|, , 
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« hV, &VTipniii 'Toil; *Efr)^$a0i hph'' 

' 9mis ir«tA«Knnjj ^ir litXiyf yip nipci$ 10 

TO Xaiiy n^ftivy^ 8ff*o5 8* ^(r«ofwHv 

xav ToiSg tJv oTgonjyoi* «W<r«i '^apj^ 

oi yAp TO vtxav twt ht^pamv jmAw, 

^tXX^ cloL ri$ ieosy ?Jifinp oj^etQirourui SirM» Jfi 

Here also, as before, the notes of the Englbh Botbe are pre^ 
sented in a learned dress : 

1 . Vttlgo d^f/Srro. At ratio antitheseos postukt avrou, quod 
respondeat vocibus rov hiev^ : ita enim Hermannus edidit. 

4. Vulgatur xai (vfi^wxToi^oLVTis yAirw vivra crpkrov. At ver- 
bum (n}finaT(i(r<roi> est nuUius pretti. Restituitur ^vYKor^aiH 
re^. Mox fte(rov hie plime oppugnat its, quae prascesserant. 
Ihi enim sermo est de rebus per totam acieiii, miuinse de iis pes 
ipediam exercitus partem, gestis. Ita enim scrip^tt £uripide8 
in V. GQO et seq. 

iSfipy 8J 06pfioLs, 3^ piovaii7r6xcov avaj 

^y Toij 'E^ffp^Je/Saio-jy, oipfiAToov S^Xov 

f uyij^fey aXx^ xara xparos' yico-oovto 8g, 

01 7av TO KoiSfuov Sfff^t^A^eo'cov iTR'ixoy. 
Ubi, ne quid dissimuletur, versus trans ponuntur, et vice xitxparwv 
restituitur xara xpirog : de qua formula videsis Lexica : unde se 
tuebitur et hie h\ trviunoLVTBg xqara. Faceta est annotatio Blom- 
fieldii in Mus. Crit. N. ii. p. 184, vice ^uixnari^amg " l€ge fw/*- 
iraTa^uvr 1^. Creon scilicet ac Tlieseus/' Atqui Theseus post 
mortem ipse vivus in scenara mox intra t. Verum hoc, inquiet 
Blomiieldius, est ad Th^sd morem, ex inforis alibi revertentis* 

14. Vice IxipiMvsv Musgr. voluit IxijSaiyay. Hermann, ix^ 
touvev. Neutrum verbum Attics dicitur. Euripideum esse Ixij-T 
patvsv patet ex Hipp. 223. et Here. F. 518. 

15. Vulgatur iiW* Tsr* ivtvs. At transposito versu, quod fieri 
debet propter sententiae nexum, abundat Tero. lade eruitur aX)C 
ola Tig ieog, Respicitur ad Homericum in */X. H. 207* 4SaH[ 
8e xopitnTera vwpovi ;^aXx^' Aurip l^&»$^ T^yra v^pi ;^goJ" 6(r(rotT9 
rivp(ri, Sevar i-n^A\ olo$ Tg wfXcii^io; spx^oti ''Aptig, 

Vo the preceding specimens oi the English 3othe's powers 
in restoring the language of Euripides, we add another, taken 
from the Iphigenia in Tauris ; where moderO editors could not 
bave been at fault so tong^ io di^i^vering ^q right .readiogi 
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had they given as mach atUDtioa to pautical »ubject9» as Mr. 
Blomfield boasts of giving to Walton's Angler. . The whole 
passage^ though long, we de^m it nece^s^ry to transcribe entire ; 
and although the emendations suflSciently recommend themselves 
at one view, still the English Botbe has thought proper to for- 
ward his annotations. Ihe extract commences at v. 1324^ 
where the MyyfXo^ bids his master Bopt^ consider 

00. TA^So X0trif(si mtiXdtf iwnpmfUvoy 
9rpuftyii(nW rt xoA ti' ItwrYifUtg 

Ar. Xiy* f5 yAp thn$* 

BO. ^i yAp ^typ^/irXoov ir^ov 5 

f ffv^ouo'iy, c^Tff ha^oym ToCfMU dcpv. 

Xiy o5y. 

o3 foixt$ *Opinot/ Kpvfio$ |y flMftitf-fMyi)* 

rifuas fih, ot$ (rb Sf <r/tfl^ (ruftirefiirf i; $f yeoy 

f^^rrugy If tyftw' knofrrrifm n^oVw 10 

AyafMpLyovos valSf (i$ ^^j^j^ifroy ^Koyai 

66(rova-a, xet) xaiotpfiiv, ov [uvro^ivo' 

«0T^ 8* £rio'9e SfO'/x* tyoixfct rolv ^ivoiv 

iiTTW/t X^P^^' '^^^ "^^^ ^ 5iro«T* Ifwl, 

vigiCKi f ou,ovow^i To7j woXXo*^, ayaf, 15 

Xpovcp 8*, ly* ^/t7y 8pav ti ft^ Soxjf vXioy, 

avw\okv^s xa) xar^Sf fiip^pa 

fji'ikfi, fiuyois n; cog ^oyoy vtfyv^A S^. 

Its) Ss $0C^ov i^ftfy ^fteyoi XP^^^^* ^ 

eia^Xdev iipiMs, ft^ Xuisyrf; o2 f eyoi 20 

xrayoisy aur^y, Sgaff^frai r' oi;^o/aro. 

ciyi' riXog H 'kwtiv ^ adrli >^yo$, 

OTf^siy 7y* {o'ay, xaiinp ovx Icojxeyoi^. 

xoivravf opaofuv 'EXXaSo^ vteof a-xa^og, 25 

vctvras T6 TfVT^xoyT* W (TxaikjtMSy tX^t^ 

(nret^^oyra;, Ix $6<r/t60y Se rou; vsavlag 

i>avtipovg, fTpvpLV^ r* tfsaT&ras nmg' / 

iyxvguv ^avrjKfov^ ol 8f xX/ft^xa^ SO 

9royToy88 8oyTff5 tJ f f«»| xatiea-xv, 
^oy 8^ ?;{;ccy tij 8ia ;^8pwy wgw/tyijo'iar 

i)]Xs«^ 8g, ^^iX^frayr' It oyp^, 00$ elSo/tfy . . 

. • BoXioe rg%yii/*aT*', el;^ojtiw<rfc^ Tifij f evjjj* 

Xoyot 8* ip(eopovy| '' jfyi SoXcp vopSfLtwn 35 
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2. Hie versus vulgo exstat post 25. Verum ibi abundant 
vsooSt (Txafos, et w/tvXov. 

3« 4. Hoc distichon vulgo exstat post 34^ in loco plane non 
suo. 

4. Vulgo t^potjfifv. Restuitur i^apity tiv* : ctenim syntaxis 
est Xfye nvot i^apelv tituXov, nrrepoofbffvoy r»p<rcS xaT^pit, hot 
irpviMnn(rioov re xa) rnvry^plas olotx^ tvwpoiivov nds : ubi vice xtXivot, 
quod dicturus erat Thoas, subdit Nuncius xiyi. 

6. Ita Scaliger. Vulgo ^ftJyowcriy. 

7. Vulgo lv«J wfoj axra^. Restituitur Xiy o5v. tcpog^^. Ita 
tandem intelligitur^ rep6tito Xf ye, qua ratione iristichon illud, 
de sede sua motum, in alium locuin migret. 

]0. Ita Reisk. Vulgo 9uofu<ra. 

14. Ita Valck. in Not. Mss. Vulgo Zwoma fwv. At mani- 
festo antitheticum aliquid postulatur. Fuit enim, cui res ea 
suspecta esset ; fuit^ cui non. 

15. Vulgo "Hpicxe jcMvroi (tokti Tpoo^oXoi^. At plane inepta 
est mentio vpo^icihow. Etenim omnes erant irpwriro^ot, sed non 
omnes de re eadem consentiebant. Restituitur, quod confirmat 
V. 2Sy riXo^ a irSio'iy {y eutTog Xoyo;* 

16. Vulgo 8^ — jrxioy. Sententia postulat jx^ — irXiov. 

18. Vulgo fjMy€uowr dg. At i^v vifyva-x intelligi nequit, 
omisso ftayoi^. 

29. Vulgo xovTois ll'jtpwpag «i;^oy. Haec nemo intelligere po- 
tuit. At quisque rerum nauticarum peritus satis intelliget xoy- 
roh$ 8* ewdpets el^ ?^. Etenim nautse remos erigere prius solent, 
quam eos in aquas demittunt. Cum hoc loco conferri debet 
Poljagni iv. 6. j). 374*, aXXoi ftsy oLviaicm toL TrpufivrjCix, aXKoi Se 
kmkxoy ru; iirofiatpag, ofXXoi 8e ayxvpoLg uvtfuavro : neque omitti 
debet Eurip. Helen. 1550. '0 puiv yaq loroy, o Se TrXan^y xolU- 
irraro Teipa-ov Tf, x. t. X. 

'31. Ita fere Joan. Pierson. in Not. Mss., qui reddidit demise-' 
runt scalqs usque ad mare, ut adscendetet hospita. Vulgo D^rrco^ 
ilBovTe$ Tijy feyijy. Musgravio debetur tJ Jevij : quod pro suo 
venditat Bfomfieldius in Mus. Crit. N. ii. p. 193. 

33. Vulgo 8* afsi^a-otrreg cog hcildofltv. Ibi nequeo intelligere 
A^siirjo-avTSs. Sententiae nexus postulat 8f, ^X^^cayr' h* ovp^, 
»( Aloiutv. Hesycb. 'E^^Xonr^y* rpciry^fTw respicit ad ^schyl. 
Agam. 475 : exstat et fijXoufteyoi in Eurip. Suppl. 243, ubi 
Markl. citat Lycophr. 785, €t Apoll. Rh. iii. 982. 

SOf 36. Vulgo Xoycp ~ xXejrroyref — xtxX flu^Xoy. At X^a) 
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Euripidis Phcenma, emendatft. i;}9 

aon satis est ad rem accoiumodiitum. Mox xXf^^vre^ lingua 
postiilat. 

37. V'^ulgo r/vej t/j dv ti^vS'. lude efBcitur avaroj cJy <n/ : ubi 
ci Marklando debetur. De avaroj saepe depravato vid. G. B- 
in Classical Journal^ N. xiv. p. 376. 

We cannot bring these annotations to a close without remark- 
ing that if future scholars hope to arrive at the truth respecting 
the remains of the Greek Drama, they must adopt a bolder 
»t}le of criticism, thun what has hitherto been acted upon. Of 
the necessity and utility of such boldness, numerous examples 
might still be given, particularly in the transposition of lines, 
half lines, and evei; single words ; but the preceding specimens 
must for the present suffice. 



EURIPIMS PHCENISSiE EMENDATE. 

^ m im m ^ 

iSoLONlS fuit dictum memorabile, *^5i ytigicKM iroKkoi hiairxi^ 
ftevo;. Quod ex animo Editoris, si cujus alius, nunquam exci- 
deie debet, id mihi equidem ipsi ssepe reperi esse utilissimum, 
non obliviiici diebus novis iuveterata peccata emendari posse. 
£n luculentum satis exemplum. I pse enim Euripidis Phcenissas 
decemiio plus edidi ; et una cum iis, qui sibi videntur esse mon 
ex infima classe eruditorum, intellexi scenam illam nobilem, in 
qua fratres Thebani coram matre verbis digl^^diantur, e^se 
librariorum incuria, parte aliqua, non optime habitam. Verum 
hodie factus oculatior intelligo, quaiitas inter tenebras olim 
versatus sim. Nequis igitur in posterum queratur se in Phoe- 
nissis verba quidem Graeca legere, nee tamen Euripidfe^Hfel- 
ligere posse, scenam omnem describ^relibet, quantum fieri potest, 
emendatissipoam . 

otfv ftlo-ep ftanjy, vepouvn r ouSev ^ vqoiviLioc 

flSoTf vjv, CHYfirrp* ow xparoOvra, tovS* ivxnr iav xfiovoif 

jwv iiotxpwv S* owaXXotys7(ra vouSgTtjftaTav [A ex' 5 

xfltl (TV Twv^ iff 00 xoft/^ow Tfiyewv, ^ Kotrianl. 
no, irpo$ Tivof ; rig eSv arpwrog, oarig elg ^ftaj ^Ifog 

^ovfov IftjSaXi}, riv aurov oux ecToiVsrai ftopov ; ^ 
ET. lyyu;, oC irjoco) (Sg^ijxoV elj X^P*^ Xfuo"^e«j ffts ; 
VOL. XXlV. a. Jl. NO. XLVII. 1 
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ISO Euripidk Fhomhsa emtndata^ 

170. f S 0-* h^f SfiXov y* i mXim^i xai ^iX^i|ftJ>yoy^ Kan^. }0 

ET. x^« CUV iroXXoTj cu y* ijXJej irpoj t^v oiSev f j ft«X''*' 

170. Stf-^tfXijj ytfg — ET. ifr^ &iuivm vj tpetffbs OTf«r>)Xatij^. 

170. xofiiro^ eV ET, cntoi^ai^ 1rim^ta$y aJ <re o-co^ow^** Saveiv. 

170. ftl^ aif IwTtf oux, aTtfiToi o-x^pa xa) joifpi} %tfoy^. 

JET. oux &vatrovfM^f' ly» y^ip t4v l/iov olx^0ra> S^^ov. 1 5 

170. To5 i^ipovg tj^an^'^ET. ri irXtiov, ^rjf/J airaWMrp'oo Si yijj. 

770. cS tsoov ficojM) warpcitttv' ET* ovg (rv itop^a-cov %ipn> 

no, x\vtT IftoO* ET. rts if xXuw coi) varptS hiri9rpoirtV(iivw ; 

770. xal teoov ra)v XsuxoirfiuXa}V 8e&|xa9** £T. a (Ttvysi^ ai yt . 

770. l^sXfltuvoftai yag. ET. Jy yf x«) XT«va wp^j* 770. i teo), 90 

ahxlots yi <r?f* ET, MuxT,voti$, [iri Mdi*, &VAxoiXit decvf, 
no, iiveo'iog irifv^vas' ET. AXX* od irarplBoSf (6$ (rv, ^oXfjxio^. 
770. og [jJ a/iotpoif i^eXoivvug* ET, xa) yoip ^XSis ex joi* IXcov. 
770. cS if&Tnpy xXjing & iraffyw' ET, xai y^ ola ipfg, xXt^i. 
770. xa) (Tw ft^rep* ET. »ou W|*ij <rol [ATfiroig 6v6fiaa'at xipa ; ^<> 
770. S) ir^ff * ET. ftoXoJv Ig "Apyog, amxuXii Aiqrf^g SSoij;. 
770. flftr ft^ ft' aiygr ET, trl 8* aivai |x^ rrep' ^ ef*9* X^^^^^' 
770. H^iftffv' TsctiipA y iv oirc**^ f#«-i8fl5y— ^ET. ot5x ^tv 76)(.oig, 
770. ^XX^ irapiivovg kUX^ag, ET. ouSg raaS* o4^ei <ry yt, 
770. £ xac/yvijTar E7\ t/ rauraj aifctxoL\ug ty(ii<rrog oiv ; SO 
770. ft^Tfp, aXXtf jxoi (r6 X*V*' 

70 K. x«pTa y* 0^ was'^o^* Ttxwv. 
770. 0UX6T «ift) TToig (Tog ; 70 A'. ^ t^XX' atxiu (r i(pv^* hyco, 
no, ySc y«p ilg ^fieig vPpl^tr ET. xa) yoip ufivfiplfyiAar 
no. wow TToSa (rrijcrei; »go vvgyaov ; ET. «j r/ ft,' Icrropfig riis J 
770. avTira^Ojxai xTffvav o-f ET. xajxe tou8' epw; ?;)^ej. 35 

70 K. 00 TuKoLiv iyco, t/ Spaarr*, £ rexv' ; 
770. xa) ET. aM <niiAotvei 

cog Tax' 

lOK. f« xaiaiiMi ripy** 
no. xoHi ET, oi rtifiov itpyfjo-ei f /^^ 

70 K. ov vetT^lg fiv^sctt 'Egiwu^' 
170. xa) ET, ippirw irpiwag Ufiog. 

no. T^v 8g ipri/ot^aif lu hyci y^v xa) teoifg fApipTUpOfUOf 

ovK e^cov, a O'x^trp* Snran&v rjxiov^ f^eKawfOfJMt 40 

hovKog mgy ar^^ua itoKKoL xou rdi roD trarpog Xa^y« 

Xfl^l (r&, ^7j3* ivaf '^yui^D xa) /xg'XaSpa ;^«/ptrf, 

^Xixffj, S' oJ jxo), deoov Tf 8sf i/Ai}X' ayixTopa' 

o« yaj oI^\ el ftoi *pO(rei«-iry aiSSi^ co-S' uftaj ir'ore. 

f Xv/Sej 8* oujTO) x«9to5ou(r*, cJ^ tmrotta o-wv fcolj, 4ff 

Tov8' airoKTsivagf xpaT^cejv T^o^Se Bij^iag p^ddyrf;' 

xav Ti 0-01, toXk, yivr^tatf ft^ jtts, T^e 8* orrMu* 
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... Annotatiomfu 

I. Vulgo Ifl-T Ay«v* Grotius kyiiv for** et «ic MS. 
Rkardum Hebcnun. At Elmsl. ad Hera^L l^^W iiym. 

d. Vulga T«i;. Al coniiiUo»c9 »ox proferuntur, 
4. Vulgo fiJwT** Ijitf v^i^nrfwf H^&mwtu r^V oaaKT* ^vau ^v4fi 
At iiiiuia taulologa simt ricifirrpwv agar^^vrti et aimer ilmfi 
Opportune igitur MSS. alit o^ijrr^, alii art^imfw* lode erm 
ffxyfnrf ou. Mox bene sit MSto Harleiano exhibenti vamm 
lectiouem avmTrrivM, utcuaque pravaoi : inde enim patol Avamt* 
ilvou hue infeiri e. v,.901 . ftij? amnt* flwu. Rqposui igitur rM 
£mxr' flvai : et^i rr^h stare poteral ; nisi ratio sana postulsssftt 
amitliesin inter ea, qu» frater uterque esset factoniSr Probt 
igitur est lectio "jflirTs viv «-x^«Tp' od xp^rofivru, riv^ byoaar* h^ 
X^ovis : ubi rovSe est ^eiKTiica»^ dictiMn de Eteoole ipso. 

8. V^uigo sjbi^aXwy. Lingua postulat fjMjSoXi}. 

9. Aid. cy7^ o3 9rfo<ra> /Se^xa^ * eS^ X(V«$ Xtv^rt*^ Ifta;. At 
MS. Paris. 2713* exhibet yp. eyyvg ou frpicfw. £teocles> dicta 
lyyu^, ad fratrem propius accedit. Unde intelligi potest ff( 
;^e^ft^ juugi debere cum jSijSijx^ra. De phrasi j6nv«< If xh'^f ^^ 
ft^ijy vid. Valck. ad Theocrit. Adoniaz. p< 300. necnon 
Bergler. ad Arisloph. Pac. 31^ Kestitntis igitnr ^^nxir H 
X«pa$ manifesto legi debet Ev ir ^^m vice EWopw. Ubi con* 
temtum notat iilud eu. 

10. Cum MSS. plerisque exbibet et Paris. 12713. Stiy^: 
superscripto tamen X a recentiori manu. Eustathium setnel citst 
Porson; addere poterat eundem in*ix. S, p. 1195« ^iXi»y«^ 
6 irXo&rof. Ad versus finem aliter quam vulgo distinxi. Jiuigi 
debet xaxov cum Ev c' 6^09. 

II . Vulgo ffoxXoKTiv. Aid. 9roXXo7f . Ipse dedi ir^XXot^ ^ 
y : ubi a-6 y€ contemtum indicant. 

12; 13. Hie quoque de novo verba disppsui^ quo melius per- 
tpiceretur certaminis vis. Mutavi igitur hr* in I^V et initmi§ 
in Te^oida^ . 

14. Vulgo x«) <re JiursgM^. 7* ccirctnm^ At falsum hoc. Nou 
ante regnum petierat Pol^nices. Reposui igitur iiuvt^* qum* 
Paulo ante mutavi xa) <ri in »!$ o-i. Ita enim perspicitur tandem 
tententiarum, qui nullus est in vulgatis^ nexus. 

19. Vulgo«»<rTuyou<r/<re. At scire nou pot<iit£teoole%ttlruii| 
invisusy necne^ Diis ^esset Polynices. Pot^iit qiiidem -fratri 
vitio vertere odium ejus^-^rgH J>eo6 tpSo6 patrios^i)uor4im tempfai 
ab eo forent> Thebis expugnatis, diruenda. Ueposui igitur 
« (rruysis <ri y«. De 01 et a permutatis, vid. Porson. Med. 44. 
De a producto ante <rT,cf. Med. 1293. scrrare tr^ffytj^. 

20. Aid. iSeKtitJv6fj.iioi aito ituTplUr ^oti yoL^ ^Xflsi iiih&v, ceSixt^ 
y« (Tji, w fleoi : at aiso omnes fere MSS. omittuut: mox plurimi 
i|l?Jtwvojxf(r*!ae : verum MS. Ihuitej^ ciiiii tribii* filiis aj>ud P<}i* 
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132 t^uripidii Ph<tni$$a emendated, 

sfmrtm f^fX^vvofiai: dein com Aid. MS. Paris. 27 13. aSixiVyt (t^, 
il ifo/ : at tilii MSS. omittunt vel vf vel of vel i. Uuus Harlei- 
anuii 6300.. a$ix/« o-ij y\ i 6§oL His omnibus inter se collatis, 
#rui ahxl»g yi o-^^, oS iioL Quod ad syntaxin opportune Gregor. 
de Dial. Attic. § 70. ^Arrixh xa) to Xtyeiv *' row ipao^ou^" AvtI 
To5 *5 «o To5 J^ao^ou;,** xa) *' t^j av«i8e/«j" aw) tow '* w t^j avaiSs/a; ," 
XKi ^ao* 'JpKTTOf ovei '' fiS ZeD — r^j Xwttmtjto^ t»v ^pivaovJ' Ibi 
Koen bene vindicat tou f^o-ou; Fhilostrato^ quern alibi citat Gre- 
gorius, poteratque viodicare riisaveuhUg Gregorio ofj^oovvfuo, queni 
^xies id minimum citat Lei^ici scriptor. Theologi verba in T. 
1 1, p. ^49« D. /jpflcipnv.a-u ToAft^^ ; tt^s avaiSstxg oonj^ refero adcepta 
Valckenaero ad rhoen. 1378. qui tamen noii intellexit ea esse 
elnetidandainT^^ayaiSsia^yfo-^^y propter ilia Euripideain Iph. A> 
Si7,(S tsol^a-yaivaKrx^^o^ fpwogl quae ad amussim quadrantcumcS 
tio), oliixlasys a-vis : ita enim voces erutae transponi propter metrum 
debent ; transponi quoque debent voces xa\ yoip ^xAeg e^sXtiv, pro- 

i^ter linguam : iis etenim dictis subdere non potuit Polynices, oS 
i»), u^ixius ye tf'^f ; quae verba melius conveniunt cum dicto fortiori 
Svyi xx) xnm irpos: ita enim iegi debet ilia versus particular quae 
vutgo claudit v. 23. ubi MSS. alii xa) xravoo yt wpog : alij x»l 
XTffvoo ^l ir^os ; alii xoti xotxaxnvA irpog : alii xoi xaraxnvm y% frpo;, 
Citat quidem Porson. xiiriiooC^oD y% «go^ in Prom. 73. et xa) itpig 
y f uTu;^s7j in Hferacl. 642. Sed et y% abest in Phoen. 89 1 • voo-oiv ti 
x«V«yos4rifMe<rf(iyo^. Restituta tandem versus particula xai xrivao 
Wfog in sedem suam> deletisque glossemalibus awi Trarpl^s, illico 
•e produnt. supplementa yap ov ys : ubi yap est manifesto neces- 
a^rmm ; ita enim ratio datur et precuin,xXueT* l/tou, et odii^ a o-Tuyo). 
Postremo, transpositis vocibus xa) yap ^Xdsg h^ihm^ liquido patet 
d^ale pronoro^n, quod respondeat prouomini in verbis og fji.\ a^Mi- 

S' e^ffXavvfi;. Dedi igitur tx f^* l\m. Talis formulae exemplum 
attbiae Gr. Graec. § 594.2. citat Herod, i ii. S6. av) /xtv (rmHTOf 
^Xfo-a;. Ipse addo £urip. ISuppl. 829# xaroi jxs iriiov yag ekot. 
(Ed. C. 1689. xard ftf (^oviog AUag e\ot. Acharn. 272. xaTa era 
X»^o/tev. Vesp. 781. avd to« fis Siting, et ex ^m'endatione. Nub. 
913. iia Toi 0-* ouieig ^onav iii\et. 

. 22. Vulgo ^e^uxa;. Atqui minime fuit e natura, verum e 
rebus gestis, &vo<ri<^s Eteocles. Qua ratione iri^i^va et ni(ptixa 
perqitttenturi vid. Porson. ad Od. S. 206, 

25. Vulgo ov }^iToy ^rQ^ pi^ri'^pog 6vofua^eiv xapa. At inter Tro* 
chaicos anapafst\i9 admilti nequit. Id primus ipse monui^ facile, 

Juicquid in hac parte mihi objectum sit ab Ciinsleio in Edin- 
urgh Rew. No xxxvn. p. 91. dejecturus. Hie Svofia^xk 
dicitur eadem var. lect. qua MSS. alii wvofAal^sv, alii oovopLafr(r€v 
la rha'u. 27. exhibent. Paulo ante ^rov dedi vice oy. Vid. 
Porson. Orest. 792. 
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Etiripidis Phamssce emendate. 133 

27. Vulgo fljtt* ft^ viviV <re 8* aJvw, ftijTep' if ifli ^'ovrf^ HiKC 
mnio intelligere potuit. Mea sunt^ neque alia possiint esse'^ 
Eunpidea. Manifesto vox eadem in tali dialogo repeti deb^tj 
neque repeti potest irovw. 

28. MS. Paris. 2713. i^tuLi^ vartDoi H fioi ho$ Mv. Alii yi 
^01 Soj ei(r*SfTv. At minime decuit Polynicem ita preces effun- 
dere. Reposui igitur "^f i/xev varip» 8* h Sa-^oig fJcriScoy — Di 
formula iv oca-ois ihh siniilibusque vide Monk, ad Hippol. 12€0. 
I8a!v Iv ofji^fiatTiv, Hie ejiftfv Musgravio debetur. 

29. Vulgo o^u irori. Sed tot6 deest in MS. Hunter. Ipse 
dcdi (Tu ys: quae voces contemtum indicant. Similiter erw yi 
versum A^schyli claudunt apud Plutarch, ii. p. 86. F. ^t 
Eustath . '/X. r*. p. 4 1 5 =z 3 1 4. Tpayoc^ ymiov a§a wfvJijo-fi j cv ye. 

31. Ita Blomfieldius. Vulgo ;^a^^ yoDv. AtEumath.de 
Ismen. vii. p. 270. citatus a Valck. exhibet '1Vftiv/a, x^'V'f* 
'Eycii ii, a>X ov x^pra itiffyyi. Nihil hie habet yovv. 

32. Filio sciscitanli, Ouxsr" Ayui ^ra*^ <ro; nihil aliud respondere 
poterat mater, quam ^ WaX* «SXia <r* i<^^)^* eyw. Ineptum esset tif 
woXX' oA'KiaL iti^vx iyaiy quod vulgo legitur. 

34. Vulgo iroTff cTTijo-fii. Ipse dedi ToSa. Cf. omnina Helen. 
986. *Hy 8* I; |M,^y ^Xx^v fti} ^oT ^vriJj To8f : ubi Aid. iro/. 
Quem locum adde iis, quae congessi ad Tro. 39 1. Similiter 
emendavit Brunckius Vesp. 1162. "Evifj ttoS* : ubi omnes libri 
voT , quod ad rem. Cf. Tyrtaei verba K«l xoSa it^g 9ro8) Wj, 
et Euripidea in Heracl. 836. irahg «r«XXa;^5«l^ wo8/. Mox vtil^ 
wf Ti ft'. At perite admodum Vafck. I; t/ jx*, allegatis Trtich. 
407. -Su 8* Ip t/ 8^ ft« TOUT egoor^cag ^«^ ; Ct Iph. T. 4!»4. 
i^ TI 5^ <ro5 Taur' I y ^8ovji ftaJeTy ; ' 

37, 38. Vulgo /3'. a'. At voces cof rix'^ ^^ CYi^avsi divetii 
nequeunt. Cf, Audrom, 264. to ^ tfyov aurJ tn^^ctyfi ra^a. 
Versus igitur transposui ; Iranspositosque emeivduvi 'fl^ ray^* 
ovxii* alfi^dtiipoy t&u^Jv a^y^^n f if oj, legeiido 'Us -^ix' ^^ xafietijt*a 
Tapy*' ov Toufjilv upy^<r£i ^tfog: emendatosque personis de novo 
distribui. Etenini haec omnia histrioriis ad gestus aunt compa- 
rata. Nenipe diclis arriTafc/xetJ xrev^v ce el xafil TaGS* ipt»§ ^^h 
frater uterque gladii scapulum corripit : quo gestu raatri perter- 
ritae sciscitantique r/ 8pa(reT d Tixvatj regpoiident uterque simul 
filius, avTo G^Yitj^ayfi dg ra;^' ; iutcrque dicta gladiimi ipsum ali- 
quantisper protraliuui: ad quem gestum refer omnino verba fa 
xataifAa rapya gestumque raatris, inter fratres se projicieniia et 
utrumque maim reprlnientis ; cujua tamen manus uterque rejicit, 
dictis ou ToujtJtey a^i^G-a ^l^ns : nmter vero ita repulaam aegre ferens, 
ad aedes patrias digito intcudit, et jamjam e scena abitura^ eloqui* 
turvoce tristi illud waTph^ &d ^ruf fa-fl"Egimf : aimiliter filius uter- 
quegladiojam oomistrkio ud puUis %dcaintendunt| dictis 'Ef^km 
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154 Euripidis P7i€tnis$a emendata. 

wsmoLs SoM^* Hactenus de rebus histrionicis^ ad verba ipsa redeo. 
Opportune MS. Hunter, omittit ovxed' : quod plane ineptum 
eiMf jancUun cum alpJirr^ov : non eiiim ^/f o; fuit adhuc ai/tMc- 
Tfipov: neque melius idem intelligi poterit, modo conjungatur 
cum igy^^t^: etenim diu to ^(^os.otgy^'i inter heec verba^ et facta 
ilia, que nuncius de morte fratrum mox commemorat. " Istud 
cixtf in boc loca turbis originem dedit, dum nescio quis male 
s«dtilu8 ad«cripsit Pbeen. 765. 'AX\' elfj!, 3ira)$ av fiyixer ofyw- 
ftfv xh^*" ^^^ ^wi*^ ^ps® Euripides scripsit, non, ut vulgo, 
(lil xcvrotf/oofAav, Igitur in hoc loco dedi ea^ unde facilior 
iotdligi posset lusus in ipyx et aspyfjo-ei. Quod ad verbum 
Qionpsy.Uabon $», saepe depravatum, verbis non opus est. Unum 
iliud moneoy quod in CEd. c. 1 19^. diu ad Tro. 3^3. emendavi. 
*4XA* ttiriv ea cu' xareppi; yova) xoHal. 

59* Vu]go ^ yaiaf. At ratio s^na poslulat ft' iyd y^i». 
Etenim hsec solus eloquitur Polynices, qui modo verba una cuoi 
fratre edixerat, ideoque abesse nequit hydy ne quis suspicetur 
Jnee quoque verba ad fratre» utrosque pertinere. MS. Paris. 
87 13, ad yaiotv exhibit yp. virpctv. 
. 40, 41. Vice faujus disticbi vulgatur tristichon, 

ctff oxifiof olKTpot Ifif^OOV l^ffXavvoju^i X^^^^S 
Mkaf ea^^ i>X oi^^ ravTOtj fFUTpog OiS/ttou yiywfj 
tfyp^ ixoiv yetp fxtov ammf S* l^ekotuvofiMi x^ovoV* 
At MS. fJarl. 6S00. distkhon ultimum prorsus omittit, et ver- 
•nai^ qiu vulgq exstat inter JovAo;— et Oix ^^f^> nempe k£v t« 
m WX19 yivjfreu [a^ fu rovh ^ oiriw, margini adscriptum babet. 
Uade firroatnr aententia Valckenaeri rejicientis O^x ^w x. r. x«* 
At manifesto e gl. est OI$Arou. Manifesto quoque bunc locum 
€MTmit aber ilia versus ad fabulae iinem, Nvv ^ SrtfM^ oixrpi^ 
VfMXtLwofMi x^^' Collatis igitur Pboen. 6\0. &%akTw (ncipnrpot 
et 80. woTQf izaitm cx^irrrpa, erui <rxvflrrp* kvatrm ex dxxpck 
9^<r;^a)y. Mox de ^eoy et hxm permutatis aixi ad Tro. Append. 

&188» Dein minime de nibilo est Stiilo,, quod exhibent Aid. et 
S HeWrianus. Mox rauroO tfaTpo^ est ineptum : non enim 
Poljrnices bic Eteodem loquitur. Denique OiliVot; /toX(»y exbi- 
bet MS. Paris. 2713* superscripto tamen, yrfi^ glossae : /xoXo/V 
quoque MS« Florent* teste Vossio. fnde erui potest j3oXo»yet e 
jSoAmi* continue fit Xafidv. Ita Xoifidv infAa ^roXxi possuol 
oppotii verbis vx^pa iacMrmv. 

>4d. Vulgo oyaAfuxro. Valck. intelligit altaria* qu6d fieri 
oaqutt^ Repostti &^ixTopa. Eadem var. lect. in Tro. 15. 
. .47<* Hmfesto io suum locum reponitur versus^ qui viilgo 
logiliififtlrar 40 et 4U Nempe vocem ingratam popularibus 
x/trnfo-fMifiiitdailunodomioiik dictum illud u n <ro), iroXi;, ytvfjfv^ti. 

G. B. 
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De ruaJOANNISJACOBIREISKIl, Medicbict 
DoctoriSf Arabica Lingtue Professoris in Acadtma 
lApsUnsi, Schoke Nicolaitance Lipsiensis Rectoris, 
scripsit Sam. Frid. Nath. Morus, Gr. et Lat. 
Linguce Professor Lips. 

V oj^uisTi, Vir doctissimey ut narratio de vita Reiskii, cui summat 
Tecum amicttia intercessit, edition! Dionysii Halicamassensis, quam 
aliquot abhinc annis Reiskius institueraty Tttoque nomfhi consecxa* 
veraty adjungeretur, atque adeo flagitasti, ut a me potbsiiB«m scri* 
beretur, quern nosses prae ceteris hoc debere Reiskio, etlibentcr s6 
hoc debtto exsoluturum sperares. Faciendum igitur ptttavi» ut vo- 
luntati Tuae obedirem, qus ad integritatem amoris Tui erga Rds- 
kium humanissimay ad meum animi sensum exoptata, et ad alio* 
rum de me opinionem perquam honorifica est. Qnod enim sp<mte 
nunquam sustinuissem^ cum Joannem Geor^um £ccium> Profes- 
sorem Lipsiensem doctissimum et elegantissimum, ante plures an« 
nos de vita Reiskii Tui accurate scripsisse scirem, qua quidem 
narratiovitisphilologorum,ab lUustri Harlesio editisyinsertaest, id, 
cum Tua auctoritas intercessisset, excusatius a me fieri posse arbi* 
tratus sum. Una in re non licuit Tibi 6bseqai. Nam etiamsi per- 
quam decorum erat, in extrema parte operis Dionysiani^ quod sum* 
ma Reiskii erga Te voluntas Tibi sacraverat, exstare tastt^xSoemm 
de vita illius. Too suasu et hortatu consi^atam : verisaimas enim 
ei grattas egisti, quoniam pOtisstmcHKi in Jibro, Tibi tradltO) memo* 
riam ejus recolendam esse cen^isti : nimla tameti operis imprimcii* 
di tardfitasy qua ne exspectadotuafatigaretiir verendura erat, e£bcit, 
ut haec narratio separatim prodiret. Quod siparum expressa fuerit 
amici Tui imago, humanissime rogo, ne Te mandatorum Tuoruni 
poeniteat. Benevolentiam erga me Tuami cujus tot habeo lUustHa 
documenta, ita mihi conservabis, ut Reiskii memoria tibi sancta 
est. Scripsi Lipsis^ Mense Octobri. ciclaccucxvi. 



Omkis fere Reiskians vitx sununa fult» non cedere maBs, se<l 
a o d ea ti ore m contra ire. Quantacumque intelliffi potest paupertati^ 
finjitas, earn omnem Reiskius expertus est. Quidquid crn^iatus 
habet iUe morbus, sedentaris vitas proprius, id diu noctuque animum 
ct ^mpu ^U8 lacerarit, cum po^t vicesimum fere statis annum 
«Bpenamero oinnis cogiundi acies bebetaretur, etpost diumas 
jaciationes aut insomnes essent noctes* aut tumnltuosis spmniis 
MMB : unde malum ad eam savifiem processit, ut interdum se 
pkne destittttum existimarett ut.nullvm aextec^iitis diem doloris 
mm vacuum sgeret, at summa trlstitift^ eum adt Kteru> amiaos* 
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munera, res domesticas comitaretur^ ut anxietas et thetus adstanfU 
bos lacrimas extorquerenL Adde his jacturani paretitunif incepta 
centies irritaj znnlta mukorum odia, aliosque per omnem vitam 
gravissimos casus. Poteritne major hac calamltas fingi, aut litera- 
rum studio tristius ixnpedimentum objici ? Etiamsi vero tanta sunt 
h«c mala, ut singula singulorum vitam satis reddere possint serum- 
nosam : tamen Reiskius, his omnibus unus obrutus, multarum lite- 
rarum scientiam perfecit, multos libros scripsit, multi» hominibus 
inserviity muneribus cum fide functus est, et, copiolis suis omnibus 
in librorum editiones impensis, novo plane modo erga viros doctos 
liberalis fuit. Hujus ergoviri vitam propius nosse, ct ipsius et li- 
terarum causa fas est» Quamqnam enim doctrina ejus, in libri* 
ezpressa, omnibus ad cognoscendum proposita, et ad immortalita- 
tem funs satis commendata est : non nulla tamen, quae ut e scrip- 
tis intelligi nequeunt, ita haud paulo plus admirabllitatis habenty 
videntur narrando promenda, ut, quidquld fuerit in eo, quam lu* 
cuUntissime adpareat« . 

Misenensis futty in <^pidulo Zoerbigensi anno hujus seculi sexto 
atque decimo, die quinto et vicesimo Decembris natus, e Joanne 
BsQtasorOy coriario, et Joanna Christina Klossia : a quibus filios. 
decennisyusus aliquamdio privata Meisneri disciplina» inorphanotro- 
pheum Halense deductus est, ubi quinquennium exegit, interque 
altos prseceptorem nactus est Sigismundum Jacobum Baumgarte- 
nium, m^>er theologum Halensem longe celeberrimum et eruditis- 
simum, cuius memoria tarn grata fuit Reiskio, ut, si quid molesti 
InUniisset illad tkocinii tempus, id omne suavitate nominis Baum- 
garteniani coippensaretur. Sflcpius vero dolebat, se non ab omni- 
bus illius scholflB prsBceptoribus eo ductum esse, qUo debebat, hoc 
esty ad eas artes, quibus reliquarum disciplinarum commentatio 
continetur : cum plerumque in recentiorum quorumdam episto«. 
lis latinis detineretur, raro veterem latinitatis genuine scriptorem 
cognotceret ; aut, si quern attigisset, non tam bona ejus, quam 
verba exteraamque speciem intueri et admirari juberetur* Nee 
fuerat ea philosophise et matheseos scicntia imbutus, quam illius 
SBtatis intelligentia commode capit, carebatque multis, quae eum 
academise maturum redderent. Igitur anno tertio ac tricesimo 
Lipsiam profectus, cum certam literarum viam neque ingressus esset 
antea, neque ingredi sciret,ab alio ad aliud delatus, tandem in Itbris 
magistrorum Judaicorum et Uteris arabicis hssit, incurius de reKquo, 
quare eas et quo modo disceret : satis erat, eo sequt, quo nescio 
quis impetus animi fluctuantem abstulisset : quamquam senex con- 
fessus est, adolescentiam suam in hac quidem re stimulis glorise ac 
famae potissimum concitatam esse. Unde etiam curtam supellec^ 
tilem arabicis et rabbinicis libris coemendis impendit, nee uUum 
aliud vitse sustentandse praestdium aut oblatum accq>it^ aut sBwam 
qussivit, modo sitim istam expleret, ac totus in adamatis lifm» 
esset. Nee reprehendimus hunc ardorem, sine quo nihil egregium 
cxsistere potest ; miramur tamen, multos in aliquo geneFe«zcdien<> 
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tes Tiros ab initio fere sine duce, sine ordineysine consiltoet defettv 
versatos esse, et temporis viriumqne inagnatn jacturam feciste, do-f 
nee redirent ad se, cognita digererent^ et studium ordine prudentia-' 
que moderarentur : qui si statim perito monitore usi essent, incre« 
dibiles videntur facturi fuisse progressus, seque ipsos superaturi* 
Sed quern semel acerrimum honons et gloris studium agitare coe^ 
pit, ei, praesertim juveni, vel summa festmatio tardior vi<£tur. 

Inter hsec accepit a Wolfio, theologo Hamburgensi meritissimoy 
libntm arabicum Haririi, manu scriptum, quern cupidissime cogni- 
tum anno septimo et tricesimo Lipsis edidit. Qua re stadium iSud- 
tgntopere confirmatum est, ut, cummagnam arabicorum librorum 
multitudinem passim in bibliothecis, Leidensi nominatim, latere in- 
audiisset, occasionem iis utendi quovis modo quaerendam esse existi- 
maret. Decrevit ergo, quamquam nemini apudexteros notus, et cum 
maxime multo gravioribus, quam antea, rei familiaris difficultati-^ 
bus impeditus, Leidam petere, ut, practer codices arabicos, etiam' 
viros doctissimos, qui Bataviam orientalium literarum excellent!' 
disciplina illustrabant, cognosceret. Tanta vis cupiditatis fuit, in 
eo prassertim ingenio, quod rem inchoatam deponere nesciebat.- 
Ipse haec dese fassus est in meletematibus de modo adjuvandi studii- 
literarum arabicarum^ quae versioni germanicae dissertationum aca- 
demiae Parisinae adjecta sunt/ 

Ingressus est iter anno duodequadragesimo, in quo Raphelium 
vidit, et Wolfium, de quo diximus, qui et omnino animum juvenis 
confirmavit, et laetiorem incepti spem ei obtulit. Dorvillio enim, 
apud quem amicitia plurimum valebat, ita tradidit Reiskium, ut' 
commendationis fructus mox enasceretur : quamquam in ipso Reis- 
kii ardore, quem omni modo testatum fiaciebat> baud exiguum fuit 
ad conciliandam Dorvillii roluntatem momentum. Promisit nempe 
Dorvilliussexcenorum florenorum stipendium, si Reiskius ipsi nicon* 
ferendis ac describendis codicibus operam amicam addicere vellet. 
Quam quidem conditionem noster renuit, non quo fugeret hujus- 
modi negotia, aut lucrum tale sibi necessarium esse dubitaret ; sed 
quoniam incredibiUs arabicorum codicum amor urgebat, ut Leidsc ^ 
mallet arabica pauper discere, quam alibi, securus egestatis, in aliis 
literis tempus et operam c<^ocare. Leidae igitur, victis tandem • 
obscuritatis difficultatibus, Schultensio patri innotuit, per euBique- 
veniam codicibus bibliothecae publicae arabicis utendi intpetrayit, 
in quibus legendis ac describendk quinquennium fere rersatus est. 
Edito inter haec carmine arabico (l^araphas MoallakahX multo ctl- 
am magis se in gratiam Schultensii insinuaTit, ab eoque jussiis est 
catalogum codicum arabicorum Leidensis bibliothecc cotificere/ 
Premebat vero Reiskium gravissima paupertatis moles. Nam 



" Tom. XI. p. 148-200. Opus ipsum- sic inscriptum est: Hisioria aca»' 
demia kuntaniorum literarum Parmna : quod Gottschedia, doctissimaliuper 
femina, e francogailico sermone in vernaciilum transtulit. 
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Ubor caulogi conficieadi non fiierat magnopfr^ froctuofitis» et 
cetera^ qvibus adlevare onus eg^staiis sokbaty paitun operosiora» 
qaam pro msigni lucri e^cspectationey fuerunt, partim aoa omniao 
pro^pere cesserunt. Cum 'enim errores typographorum correctoris 
nomine notaret, nominatim in Petronio ^urmannianoy et glossMrn 
Hesychiani tomo pricMV : coeperat subinde in textu Petronii qu«dam 
sponte mntare^ justoque longius emendandi studio progressusy et 
gr a vem sibi contnu^erat reprebenstonemy et alios ad mandandom 
situ tsde munus cunctantic^es reddiderat. Una occupatio bctior 
fbity cum grscarum literarum studiososi in his Schultensium filium, 

Erivatun erudmt. In omnibus tamen his vicissitudinibus Dorvil^ 
ana amicitia non modo integra mansit» sed arctius adeo copulata 
e$t» perpetuaque studiorum sodetate ad suavissimam familiantatem 
progressa. Scilicet Reiskius^ in viUam DorviUianam Leida voca- 
tosp ixpius mensem unum et alterum cum amico vixit^ codices in 
ejus usum contoUt, Cbaritonis codicem Florentinum descripsity ip^ 
sumque opuc» quamquam paulo breviore temporis spatio^ latinum 
fecit, et alia» a Dorvillio sibi demandata, curavit, atque intardum 
baud parvam ejus liberalitatem expertus est. Hujus amicitise insigne 
monumentum exstat in praefatione Anthologias grxce^' a Retskio 
editjiB : nemo enim videtur majore erga alic^uem yeneratione uti 
posse, quam illo in loco erga Donrillium Reiskiiis: adeo se ei postpo- 
nit, adeo observanter veaiam rogat, quod edenda Anthologia succe* 
dere in locum prsKstsuuissimi DorviUii sustinuerit. Sed cum ab uno 
amico omnja vitse fortunanunque prttsidianeque petipossent,neque 
•x^>e6Carft et Reiskius tamen, omnibus copiis destituMis, multis 
indieeret, pr^sertim qui ceteris, quondam amicis, nunc uteretur 
pamo alienioribus, munusque Conrectoris Campensis oblatum sibi 
decliaasset : et monitus est ab amicis, et ipse decrevit^ in patriam 
revertL Ante vero, quam Batavos reUquit^ Leidae anno sexto et 
quadragesimo Doctor medicinal creatus est. Nam Schultensius, 
postquam integro biennio Reiskium cognorat, ei suadere coepit, ut 
medicinse operam daret : id quod iu prasstitit, ut anatomix studio 
iafmniis occuparetorf ceteras discipUna^ medicae partes cognosceret. 
quidem, sed non pari cum cura et ardore. Atque ut ei conti^erat, 
celebeiTimos medicos, quorum fama tunc omnes exterosadliciebat, 
sequi^ ita Doctoris honores ab his et sponte et gra^s oblatos acce- 
pt^ age»le potissimum Scbukeasio patre. Per q^iam occasionem 
c tseiy atkaietf e medicts arabicis petitas, edidit» quae paucis abhinc. 
mensibtts, caraste Gmnenv Professoie Jenenst doctissimG».et veie^ 
fom mediconwi interprete intdlig€ntissimo» recusal sont. Sed 
pos t bge, sive vduntate, siv^ ritae genere^ ad philologiain reversal 
per omnem viiam in hac uniceelabiDFaTit. 

Dicendum videtur, priusquam reUqua persequamur, quos fruc« 
tnsaii^ msi R/gi tki iT^ ant literis tulffrit *^fl ii pOTflf pya ^f^y * sciemia» 

^ P^. ^xiiii. 
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tredeem aanomai contmtto suidi^ parraj^ codicibus oomU geoeclf 
veluUBUtrita, auctoritateetexesDplo sommorum virorum guber- 
luife^etomnis TUae teaoire excuUa. Ac cetera, quidem prsmiay 
qim ipse tulit» fuere paoca, nee uUum illustre> practer mvnus Fro* 
fessoris lingusB arabicae in academia. lipsiensi : sed tps^ tanto plas 
altis profoiCf booesussimamque recte factorum xnercedem meruit* 
Si eiiim noQ spemendum est^ab omnibus in aliquo genere excellen- 
t^n haberif tion quia fama sic ferat, sed intelligentissimi viri it^ 
eme et $Ai etaliis persuadeaat : quis tandem neget^ Reislduni hae 
existtmaiiione felicem fuisse^ quem plerique in arabicis consulerent 
et audirentyCujus cognoscendi causa exteri Lipsiam ventitarentt cu* 
jiis e^ent per omoem Gtnrnoaniam discipuli muhi^ quiy qux a f;:ete* 
ris essent desperaia» explicaret commode, qui, qyiod indolem lii^gu^ 
edivitiis codicum» ^^rammaticorum, ac scriptorum omnis g^ij^is 
baitsisset) non e ksicis paucisque Itbrorum non nullorum fragmeii- 
tis, prsB c^eris audiendus videretar, qui plures codices arabicos sua 
ukuiu descrq;Misset» qoam aliis legere contigisseti qui oma(an^ quo* 
qme Arabum scriptiaram» quaon quidem call^aphiam apud iUofl^ 
in parte doctrinsc et lectu difficiUimam esse consut, expedite Ie< 

Ere atque evuicare posset. Cum wm Niebuiiusy Danus^ ex anu 
x> itiaeiis redtiz» Retskium salutasset, tanfcaviri admiratione cap- 
toieiit» ut in descriptione Arabias'), quae anno bujus secuU secundo 
et qoadtf^jesimo Hafhta& parodiit« profiteretOTy neminem se vidissQ, 
c«jas in hoc ^enere scientia Reiskianam asquaret, cwn ea adeo^ 
qtt« m Arabia nemo sibi dete^e potuisset» Upsias patefecisset 
Reitkiiis* Vidisiiis ipsi Reiskmm, perici:^ faciendi causa illa^ 
Nidbttrianas taibulas ex tempore expUcantem» non cekriter mpdo, 
ied«t docte, cum velde liuf^uay v4 de formis llterarum et com* 
pendiis, Ttl de ridbtts Arabiae^ de antiquitate et historia uberius 
c)iiierent> qvam in magna diligentia Gomi»entarii» labore multo 
cfimugaati, eq^clari potuisset. Tantum erat orationis flumen^ 
tmm rmma oo^ilau St in hac scientia^ in hac laude, tamen arabi* 
ci$ Uitrit panmm sltituere sc^bat pretium. Nemo fere ejus dts< 
dpUnaiQ expetyit, ^uin ab eo graylter deterreretur, non quidem au* 
gendii difficnkiitUmiy quasrem cogitatio nemin^m debet a discendi 
9fe conatuque depeUene ^ sed quod homines putaret plus adjumen^ 
U iiMk tpenan^ quam ipsa respateretur ; nam nisi quis^ bistoriam. 
Arad»aBsiieetarefi»€etera» Ubds arabicis tradita» non tanti videri, 
nt iiftflaultnm tenqprnB conwcnure&ir« Sed fotrtasse bujns animi 
aiUmtiom cansas fttetniot in tasdio r^ct^cU centies eadfixi ilia ele- 
mmiteBL^<pm iogcmo acarion dm placere ntqueunty a»t in casibus 
advcrsia^ inter qaoi ipse ad iUnd paritto^ £Mtigium adficend^mt: 
quorum quiata siii vis ad minaondun icnim jucundi^simarum nb* 
lattattioiiHD^qBtf ignwat? i»mertim» si cui paulo moUius sit ac 
himiamH<ifCcttB». quod alios, aiaiiiKMttdio de^&og, in simili* miiei-' 

« Pag. 96. et pr»fat pag. xxv. et xxxiii. 
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He societatem Tenturos esse, firttstra quidem^ sed amant^ temitr*' 
Nihilo nunusy qnein naftus foerat discipulum, hunc taiita cntn fide 
et comitate adjuvit, quasi ipse ernn adyocasset^ ejUsqiie coftstan* 
tiam blanditiis demerendam putaret. Neque ^nim tempus modd^ 
matntinum pariter ac Tespeittnuiiiy et horaniy quam ceteri fere ob- 
lectationi et honestas quiett tribuunt, discipulorum arbitrio indulsit; 
sed prseterea facillimos habnit aditus, sermonesquey quandocamque 
yellenty cum iis consemit^ longe amicisstmos illos el utiltssim^s. 
Atque his discipulis suis omnem adparatum librorum arabicortnn 
manu scriptorum, ex Batavia adlatorum, liberalissime concessit, 
eos tractare docait, describt permtsity etiam typis imprimi« sine uU 
lainvidiae si^ficatione, ant lucri cuptditate: notis item addicis. 
suam sententiamdiscipuloruminterpretationibusadjunzit: ut in ilia 
Syrise tabula, quam Celebenimus Koehlerus edidit. Esidem hn- 
manitate alios^ non e sua schola profectos, amplezus est, in bts 
Eichhornium, Professorem Jenensem eruditissimum, qui nuperri* 
me' monumenta antiquissima historian Arabum edidit, ad qusc 
tractanda multa sibi a Reiskio prssidia subfninistrdta fassus est, 
cujus etiam notas inseruit, et ad calcem Itbri animadTersiones cri- 
ticas Reisktanas in Hamzse hist6riam regni Loctanidarum, ab Al- 
berto Schultensio editam. Alia qusedam, studio Reiskii ornata, 
extant in doodssimi Hirtti Andiologia arabica.* Ipse |^ura edidis- 
s^ si emtorum majorein copiam, aut bibliopolarum paratius sta- 
dium ezspectare sustinuisset : saltem duas has causas ss^pe iildi|;na- 
bundus commemoravit. Ad illustrandam hebraicam linguam raro 
et cunctanter ara\ncis usus est, pro&cto non inscitia hebraci sermo- 
»is, quem pari studio cum Uteris rabbinicis ezcoluerat, nee sani- 
tate opinionis, aut eorum, qui hoc agerent, contemtu; Nam, tit in 
notis ad Andiologiam Constantini Cephals profe^sus est,^ com-' 
mentarium in librum Jobi, quem sine Uteris arabicis viz dimidium 
intelligi posse judicabat, paratumhabuit; sed graribus de causis 
divulgare veritus est. Adeo non sprevit hebraica. Verum statuebat, 
indolem potius utriusque sermonis comparandam esse, quam singu- 
lorum Tocabulorum similitudinem sectandam : illud habere plus' 
lalKM^s, quam pro suis occupattonibus, quibusaliud atque aliud con- 
silium capere,et vix coepu abjicere plerumquecogeretur; hoc ts$e 
perquam lubricum, cum de cautionibuis, ad eam rem necetsariis, 
nonduJn satis constaret, et sine his libido omnia conferendi irrepere 
posset, nimiumque etymologise studium. Quamdhi enhfn tanta li« 
bromtn arabtcotum typis imprestormn p^ucitate laboraremuis, 
tamdiu fieri non posse, ut hdnames nostri ambitum totius' linguse 
emetirentur, omnemque lisum loquendi perspicerent : latere item 
gnunmiaticos Arabes, quorum non nulli admoduni subtiliter scrip- 
sissent : ^d pluribus imptessis libris, cognitisque linguae copits, iffren- 
tuiMm, ut nexus singularum significationum, um verbo tributanun, 

' Gothae 1T75. *Jen» 1774. ^ Pag- «0. 
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non &Qgeodq ec philosqihando CKCogitaretury sed ohserrandis ex- 
tmplts reperixetur : id vero demum ad hebraica recte illustranda 
valere, hoc est» similttudinem indolis utriusque linguae aperire. 
De bis, ut de omni rationey quam in discendis ezcolendisque ara- 
bicisliteris tenuity ipse scripsity in meletematibus de modo adjuvandi 
studii literarum arabicaruxn» quorum paulo ante mentionem feci- 
mus* Quod autem diximus^ in fructibus arabicarum literarum 
eum potissimum posuisse scientiam historiae arabicv^ id ipse prx ce- 
'teris spectavit. Nam reliquit bistoriam arabicorum regnorum, 
copiose elaboratam» sed pressam in hunc usque diem, eadem ilia 
de causa, de qua supra conquesti sumus» quoniam, qut sumtuis 
faceret operi divulgandoy nemmem reperire potuit, Hujus operis 
specimina proposita sunt in excerptis prolixis universas historisr* 
quae in Britannia instituerunt Guthrie et Gray^ viri clarissimi, unde 
in vemaculam translata jam a pluribus inde annis Lipsiae deinceps 
prodierunt. Hie cum ad volumen sextum ventum esset, quod 
bistoriam Arabias comprehendit, Reiskius cum Heynio^ Professore 
Gottingensi louge doctissimo, qui de hoc opere praeclare meritus 
esty communicavit animadversiones suas, magnumque omamentum 
doctrinae suas buic volumini adjunxit. Ceterum plura ad illustran- 
das literas arabicasy jam parata prelo, reliquit, in his diatriben de 
numis Arabum, et versionem germanicam omnium carminum, 
quorum auctor Montanabbi fuit, cujus versionis specimen anni^ab- 
bine undecim JLipsiae vulgatum est. 

Sed veniamus ad reliquum vitae decursum. Dum ergo Reiskius 
Batavos relinquit, ZwoUae salutat Abreschium, virum doctissimum, 
cujus in se excipiendo ornandoque humanitatem singularem saepe 
praedicavit. In Germania adiit viros,earum urbium> quas transibar, 
celeberrimos, multosque eorum deinde amicos habuit, et constantia 
et integritate probatos> Reimarum in primis Hamburgensem, cui 
notas ad Cassium Dionem, Reimarianae editioni insertas> exhibutt, 
quas ipse tamen in volumine animadversionum ad scriptores grae- 
cos severe castigavit. Tandem Lipsiae substitit, unde fuerat ad 
Batavos egressus : in qua quidem urbe se reperturtm sperabat, 
quo modo in Uteris doctorumque virorum consuetudine adquiesce- 
rety nee vitas praesidia, quibus ipsa ilia Lipsia tot alios instruxisset, 
sibi uni defutura. Sed altera haec spes eum diu frustrata est« 
Kam . medicinae faciendas consilium, ut diximus, abjecerat, cum 
ipse sibi diffideret, nee medicum haberet exercitatum, cujus consi- 
bis et commendatione adjuvaretur. Itaque ut vitam quomodo- 
cumqu^ toleraret, molestissimos labores subire coactus est, indices 
majorum operum conficere, mendas typographicas emendare, fran 
cogallicos libros ad arbitrium bibliopomum facere germanicos. 
Sed incredibile est, qiias interea molestias pertulerit, famem, vigili- 
as, frigus, quas item sibi negaverit, neglectis propemodum omni- 
bus, in quibus spes tuendae vitas atque sanitatis posita est. Itaqtre 
per bos annos ex'guas roboris reliquias ita exhaustt, ut numquani 
ad justarii valetudinem redirct. Nihilo minus, ut erat literal um 
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literarum aftiantissiimi$, eodem tempore non modo yolumina antirf-; 
adversionum ad scriptores gr«cos mchoavit, et anthologiatn gta?* 
cam edidit; sede libris etiam recens edhis summam exterpsit^ 
inserendam actis ertiditoruin, bibliothec« britannicae, alHsque hu« 
jusmodi librisy xnultis item accessionibus miscellanea Lipsiensia aux- 
ft. Duo tamen commoda calamitatem illius temporis miiraerunt: 
alterum, munus Professoris arabic^ linguse In academia Lipsiensl, 
cum annuo salario : alterum, Ernestii humaniias, quse inte^o 
btennio Reiskium consuetudine et convictu quotidiano ita exhila- 
ravit, ut anxia de vitoe necessitatibus sollicitudo evanesceret. 

Sic transactis pluribus annis, a senatu Lipsiensi muneri Rectoris 
scholas Nicolaitanas anno duodesexagesimo pracfectus est, habuitque 
ad finem vitac, Unde commodius viveret. In eo munere hoc egit, 
ut discipulos ad facultatem intelligendi scribendique proveheret, 
nee dtutius in eodem loco detineret : sed« multis omissis, quae vel 
ad minutias referebat, vel perfectioni reservanda judicabat, ad fa- 
miliaritatem cum scriptoribus ipsis adduceret : omninoque fide et 
adsiduitate satisfecit officio. Quidquid autem temporis reliqui fm't, 
id impendit legcndo ac scribendo. Nam continuavit animadver- 
siones ad scriptores graecos, edidit Theocritum, vertit in vemacu- 
lum sermonem Thucydideas Conciones et Demosihenem, instituit* 
que inde ab anno sexto et sexagesimo editionera Oratorum gr«- 
corum. 

Sedy ut de his libris eo brevius dicere possimus, experienduni 
videtur, an ea ratio, quam in crisi et interpretatione tenuit, sic a 
nobis describi possit, ut graecarum literarum studiosi de ea recte 
judicent. Omnia fere legerat graeca, quae quidem aetatem tulerunt, 
multa etiam inedita, et ita legerat, ut non tam linguae ipsius amplis* 
simam cognitionem sectaretur : nam obiter notabat, quae ex hoc 
genere essent : quam ad ipsam rem et sensum festinaret. Ipse 
multis locis fassus est, se iis parum delectari, quae uni memorise 
servirent,judicio nihil magnopereadjumenti praeberent. Jam etsi 
nuUas consulto coUegerat grammaticas obsefvationes, tamen om- 
nem hujus lingux usum ita habebat in promtu, ut ei statim succur- 
reret, quo modo quidque dicendum esset, ut aetates scriptorum 
diversas accurate dignosccret, exquisitamque atticistarum graced 
tatem egregie teneret, ac, quandocumque vellet, satis magnam exem- 
plorum copiam ex adparatu illo, obiter congest©, depromeret. 
Cum ergo, velut impatiens morae, ad ipsam rem pdtissimum con- 
tendere soleret, raro disserebat de ambitu alicujus verbi universo, 
nee, nisi in Polybianis animadversionibus, in quibus ipse sibi vide- 
batur se superasse,^ omnes ejus significationes pluribus exemplis 
illustrabat : illud agebat, ut, quod videretur ad sensum cujusvis 
loci necessarium, breviter et sine ostentatione adderet, atque vitiosa 
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loca non tnagis, quam dobta et cAscura, illieo emendaret. Ad 
talia fere sunt animadversionum ad scriptores grascos yolumina, 
ia qulbus conficlendts ne codices quidem^ aut edttiones priscas, vel 
omnes, vel principes, consuluit : ut adeo omnia fere sint ingenio 
tribuenda, sive indolem spectes^ a tarditate in singulis haerendi 
abhorrentem, et ad emendandum procUvem, sive sagacitatem^ 
vel deprehendendi vitia, vel corrigendi. Nee Videmur injuriam £ac-i 
turi Reiskioy si multa hie subito scripta dicamus : nam ipse pas^ 
sim ea retractavit. Sed ne quis eum ingemo qaidem exceltmsse, 
ei vero indulsisse, ac laboris in re critica necessarii tnexpertumy 
aut verse rationisy cui adstricta esse debet crisis, ignarum existimety 
adeat editiones ipsas scriptorum, quos Reiskius consulto sibi trac- 
tandossumsit: et intelliget^ eum codicibus et editionibus antiquis 
primum locum tribuisse, nee labori coUigendarum lectionum varia* 
rum uUo mode pepercisse, eum in glossariis atque scholiis velut 
habitasse, et, sicubi essent alia adjumenta, diligentissime collegisse. 
Qux ut teneret, non modo sumtus fecit permagnos, sed ipse omnia 
sua manuy suis ocuUs contulity enotavit^ disposuit. Nactus ergo 
materiem deligendi et judicandi, id, quod ipsa res in quovis loco 
postulare videbatur, in textum tntulit, atque adeo^ si ilia materia 
nihil probabile haberet^ excogitavit ipse, quod conmiere videretur 
rety historise, antiquitatibus, chronologias, idque m oratione ipsa 
scriptoris posuit. Quas quidem libertas ejus a variis varie repre- 
hensa est« Noirea dico, qu« vulgus crepaty se non cupere con* 
jecturas interpretum» sed lectiones ipsorum scriptorum : quae inters 
dum mera est inscitia. Quid enim ? Tenemusne scriptoris verba, 
si aperte corrupta sint ? si nullum sensum habeant ? Nonne libraril 
saepe manus est, quae lectionem, in se quidem probabilem, sed ab 
hoc loco ^lienam, nobis prodidit ? An parum constat, ssepe inter- 
pretationes loco verae lectionis irrepsisse ? £t sententia viri docti 
non potior erit aperto vitio ? aut minoris pretii, quam subita scri- 
bentis librarii opinio ? Ita baud parvus numerus emendationum, 
quae in textum recipi solent, ista criminatione liberatur. Sed etiam 
doctissimi viri interdum optarunt, ut Reiskius parcior esset in 
recipiendis emendationibus. Ule vero sic statuebat, textum esse 
exhibendum, qui posset ubivis intelligi, neque aperta vitia conti* 
neret ; satis se cavere errori legentium, si indicaret disertis verbis^ 
quidnam ipse mutasset. Quae sententia ab illo ingenio, quod paulo 
ante diximus omnia ad sensus integritatem retulisse, non abhorret; 
Utrum recce ita statuatur, an perperam, nunc non attinet interpre* 
tari, etiamsi, praesertim in obscurioribus locis, nee aperte corruptis, 
paulo lentius festinandum est, cum alii feliciores nobis in repe- 
riendo sensu exoriri possint : sed sufEcit demonstrasse, quo sensu 
fuerit Reiskius, et quibus de causis sic potissimum egerit. Quod 
autem hac ratione efficere voluit, id praestitit : lectores enim, qui 
in corruptis, aut difiicilioribus locis haerent, plerumque repcriunt 
in Reiskianis animadversionibus, quidnam ad perspicuitatem desit, 
possuntque hoq adjumento facillus ad cetera ]progredi, quam si in 
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medio rerum nexu subslsterey earumqae rekiti filum rumpere 
cc>fi;erentur. Turn vero contigit ei hxc felicitas» ut, qui posthaec 
animadrersiones ejus ipsis scriptorum editionibus insererenty Rei- 
marus DioniCassioy Wesselingius Herodoto> Ernestius Xenophontt 
et glossario Polybiano* Rhoerius Porphyrio, Wyttenbachius et 
Krigelius Plutarcho» ut ergo hi conjecturas Reiskiauas ssepissime 
summi acuminis laude ornarent : sea Theocriti editoribus suam in 
explicando et emendando hoc poeta rationem perraro probavit. 

Videamus de prsecipuis operibus ejusy nominktim de editione 
Oratorum grxcorum. Cuius operis consilium quomodoenatum sit, 
quam angusti fuerint ab initio limites constituti, (voluerat enim in 
uno Demosthene vcjrsari) quomodo prolati sint, ut, praeter Isocra- 
tem, tractaret on^nes, ordinemque primo institutum mutaret, satis 
dictum est ab ipso editore in singulorum voluminum prxfationibus, 
unde nunc repetere non opus est. Mutandi quidem consilii causae 
plerumque fuerunt fortuitat, cum vel ab amicis moneretur, ut 
nunc quidem hunc vel ilium oratorem, seposito Demosthene, trac- 
taret, vel felicitate quad^m nanciscehdi codices aliaque prassidia 
Sidjuvaretur, aut, mora et difficultate impeditus, interea in aliis 
▼ersari cogeretur, quam quos .nunc tractare mallet. Sed res Iiabuit 
immensum laborem. Quid dicam, codices consultos esse, editioncs 
priscas undiquaque collectas, grammaticos et rhetores aetatis mediae, 
qui libellos suos exemplis antiquorum oratorum illustr^runt, per- 
lectos, scholiasten inedttum in lucem protractum, schedas Tayloria- 
nas, ab Askewio Viro Celeberrimo transmissas, examinatas et ex- 
cerptas, confectos indices, consignatas paginarum tabulas, ut una 
editio cum altera conferri posset, commentarios denique conscriptos. 
Quae si indefessum laborem postulant, cum unum scriptorem trac- 
tamus, quanto videtur gravilis onus, tot volumina conBcere, tarn 
diversos scriptores tractare, quorum alii multos omnium aetatum 
admiratores, imitatores et interprctes habuerunt, ut editor ne legere 
quidem omnia possit, alii ita venerunt in oblivionem, ut eorum 
scriptamultis in locis comipta sint et desperata. Et tamen Reiskio 
nihil omnino adjumenti oblatum est, quo non uteretur, quantumvis 
molestus esset labor : nihil uspiam latuit, quod, modo sciret, non 
promeret, quantumvis procul arcessendum esset, magnoque sumtu 
constaret. Sed haec in aliis quoque singula fuerunt, m quibusdam 
etiam conjuncta. Illud Reyskio proprium fuit, quod omnia hxc 
suis oculis tractavit, suis manibus scripsit, sua unius opera perfecit, 
nee, praeter conju^em, ullum umquam habuit socium et adjutorem. 
Quotnoctes fere insomnes exegit, quantam hebetioribus jam oculis 
injuriam fecit, quot horas, quas honesto otio exhilarare potuisset, 
hac cura occupavit, quot obkctationes recusavit I Et in hoc im^ 
mani labore sumtus etiam ipse suppeditavit omnes, omnia, ad im- 
primendam diyendendamque editionem necessaria, ipse adminis- 
travit, rei familiaris jacturam fecit, sanitatem penitus fregit, et 
cum pauciores nactus esset emtores, tamen animum non abjecit, aut, 
»i quaado labasceret, conjugis dulcissimac cohortatione se confirmari 
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fstats pzssut est. Neqneyeroautconscientlahujiis stadii^ cujas nos 
^aqpe fiiifnus testes, aut suorum meritorum opinio eum ad fastum 
Tel arrogantiam provexit : imo adeo tarn modeste et soUictte de 
hujus qperis imperfectione propemodum conquestus est, ut ipse 
sibi plus justo detraheret, et apud alios> qui nihil ipsi examinant, 
noceret. Sed conceperat ammo earn perfects editionis imaginem, 
cut nihil £icile respondere posset, ideoque, cum opera sua multum 
ab illo ezemplari abesse cemeret, exiguum iis statuit pretium, nee 
aliud fere sibi reliquit* quam fortunam quamdam, aut absolvendi, 
quae ab aliis essent inchoata, aut colligendi^ in quibus tamquam 
materia posteri elaboraturi essent. Atque hx sunt re ipsa illtus 
opens dotes, et meritura Reiskii est, viam alib ad editiones absolw- 
tas mmiusse. Quarexquum est, Tirum hunc e sua professione 
cstimare, et quoniam, qnx professus erat, prcstitit, grata mente 
venerari $ non carpere, si quid desit, non dicere, imperfectam esse 
editionero* Voluit praesidia critica futuris editoribus exhibere ; 4t 
exhibuit: noluit historiam, antiquitates,ius Atticum, aut grscita- 
tern illustrare. Si quis ergo critica in nis volaminibus quxrat, is 
itatiemum de meritis viri, de consilio et utilitate librorum rec^ 
judicare potent. 

In meditatione hujus operis merito ponimus versionem Demos- 
th^nis germanicam, qu« anno quarto et sexagesimo Lemgovie 
quinque voluminibus prodHt« £a quia expresserit sensum exens- 
plaris grsBci, nemo dubitat ; sed an omnes bone verstonis laudes 
mereatur, de eo multum disputatum est, improbantibus alii« nimis 
muka impolitas et obsolete dictionis germanicie Testigia, ut rlyov 
potius, quam evvlytiap; aliis tenttitatem caipentibus, quae non 
gsquaret divitias omatum atque vim Demosthenis ; aliis deniqoe 
ofjpensis humUitate. Neque nos dubitamus, emolliri quasdam potu- 
i'sse, et ad comtiorem habitum co;iformari ; Bed decreverat, nihil 
nisi sensum reddere, sibique persuaserat, earn lingu« nostras ra- 
tionem, qax apud majores obtiniiisset, cum efficacia verborum, 
turn simplicitate omnis conformatipnis, mvdtum praestare ei, quas 
nunc vigeret. Itaque ejusdem iuit tenacior aliquot aniiis ante in 
vertendis concionibus Thucydideis, in cuju&ltbri prae^tione objur^ 
gatoribus pauIo quidem acrius, sed ita respondtt, ut quam haberet 
normam, demonstraret. In his vero conck>nibus Thucydideis 
idem fecit, quod in latina versione Lysiae, ut propter brevitatem 
scriptoris paraphrasin potius, quam versionein, exhiberet. 

Nd>ilissimus est liber de cosrimoniis aulas Byzantine, qui 
ad Constantinum Porphyroeennetum auctorem refertur, et Ret- 
skio corante ia manus hommum doctorum venit. ^ Ac Leichi- 
ms quidem, Professor quondam Lipstensis erudilissimus, qui hoic 
ipsum opus e codice Lipsiensi edere eoeperat, cum ad paginam 
tomi prions ducentesimam textam atque decimam progressUs 
esset, ei immortuus est. Statim omnium consensus absolutie- 
Item operis Reiskio demandandam esse censuit, qui ita successkin 
locum Leichii, ut reUqua omnia grasca imprimenda curaret, ver- 
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sionem latinam abeoinde loco, ubi Leichias substiterat» elabaiaret» 
ac priorexn librum copidsissimo commentario illustiareu Fatendum 
igitur est, Reiskium ad absolvendam editionem multo ploracoam* 
lisse, ipso Lekhioy.in cujus schedis non nisi pauculae animadver'v 
;siones et excerpta reperta fuerant, quae Reiskius locis suis inseruit:: 
jofic dubitari potest^ commentarium ipsum multi laboris esse mul- 
taeque doctrinssy turn vero illustre documentum scientiae rituum ac 
rerum> illi tempori propriarum : sed quae causa Reiskium ia medio 
iiujus commentariixursu subsistere coegerity ut ultra priorem librura 
non progrederetur, id quidein nobis non constat^ et dolemus, ta« 
lem librum^ qui e codice primum ederetur, non penitus ab «o 
absolutum esse, qui coeptam ab alio telam pertexend^n sumserat. 

Editiones alior\im scriptorum, ut Theocriti> Plutarchii Dionysii 
Halicarnassensis» Maximi Tyrii) ideo . adgressus esty sive potiiis 
recepit, quoniam optimas horum scriptorum editiones repetere 
bibliopolis placuerat. Ne ergo omni carerent accessione^ praefuit 
-operis, quid et quo ordina recudendum esset> quidnam e recentio- 
rum libris addi posset, quamquam hoc perraro, monuit, editiones 
•veteres passim contulit, notata olim e schedis promsit, examinavity 
auxity atque ita editiones additamentis notarum locupletavit. 
Quantum ergo opera tumultuaria, sic enim ipse adpellat, effici 
potuity tantum praestitit : et hue spectare.debent omnesy ne contra^ 
-quam editor ipse voluit, iis utantur, eaque dijudicent, praesertim 
cum magna harum animadversionum pars non multo ante mortem, 
et erepta penitus spe recuperandae valetudinis, scripta sit, pleraque 
it^m eo mortuo edita, quaB> si ipsi denuo percurrere licuisset, aliam 
fortasse habitura fuissent speciem. Verum Constantini Cepbahe 
anthoWiam studiosissime perpolivit, neque tantum commentario 
illustravit, sed in primis tradenda notitia poetarimi, quorum carmi- 
na ibi exhibentur, efiecit, ut opus ipsum multo utilius ac facilius 
intellectu esset. 

Praeter hxc immensae prorsus industriae documenta, et alia scrip- 
•ta, quorum indicem huic narr^tioni adjunximus, tamen multa pent* 
tus elaborata viduac doctissimae reliquit, notas ad Philostratum, 
Libanium, Aristidem. Ac Xiibanii quidem orationes cum tracta- 
ret, ea felicitate usus est, ut non modo lacunarum insignium com- 

Elementa in codicibus deprehenderet, sed integras etiam orationes, 
acteaus ineditas, quarum unam Reiskia nuper imprimendam cu- 
ravit* Aristidis vero Scholia nactus estpermulta, et magnum 
variarum lectionum adparatum congessit. Tum vero notatu dig- 

. uissima sunt collectanea ad HerbeTotii bibliothecam orientalem^ 
cujus editionem cum instituisset, in margine notarat innumera, et 
propemodum eo pro^ressus erat, ut, si quis librarius opus hoc 3*e- 
dimere voluisset, hfevi potuisset prelo parari. Quas exspectatio cum 
etiam in graecis 'scriptoribus, quos modo diximus, vivo Reiskio 
frustra fuerit, eo magis laetamur, propinquam spem editionis Xiiba- 
nii a Reiskia factam esse, optamusque, ut, in quibus vulgandisfor- 

> iuna marko adversau est, in his voluntatem et liberalitatem vidu^e 
adjuvet. 
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Nondnin diximtis de ea felicitatb, qude R'eiskio contigit, cUitt 
$aBai0 ifoaixto et sexagesim^ matttmonio sibi janxit Ernestinam 
Chri^nam MneUerianu £a eemtf prmxtqaam quod amore, fidet' 
ccmoordiay congtatey integrttate, insenrtendiqae stadia jnctindmt* 
mimi^efi^e^ societatem, in Heerarttnt consoitiam ita cnm fnarita 
trenity nt singnlarid csset exempli . Nam cum exquisita recentiorttift 
Hnguaram scientia animum ad omnem elegatitias sensum adsuefecis* 
set> et veteres gnccos latinosque scriptores e versionibus cognosset : 
minim non erat, in consuetudineTnariti,'qui scriptores illos omnet 
perspectos haberet, conjugem etiam exardescereamoreearum lingua* 
rmn^quaelaudatissimis illis scriptoribus fuisset vemacula, Itaque gra- 
ca et latina discere ccepit, et eo stattm processit, ut poetas atque ora* 
tores legeret. Quae res utmultum admirabilitatis habet, si ab illo 
fiexu non nisi ad oblectattonem honestamque sciendi cupiditatem 
conferatur : sic nova plane ratione adhibita est ab eruditissima 
Jleiskia ad levahdos mariti labores. In codicibus enim describen*- 
dis et conferendisy in variis lectionibus digerendis^ inque omni ilia 
molestia^ editori veterum scriptorum necessaria, sic adfuit maritoi 
ut nihil desideraret. Ubi ergo banc uxoris operam laudavit^ ut in 
praefatione operis Demosthenici, ibi non existimandus est amori pluS) 
quam veritati, tribuisse : nam infia merita ejus est oratio. Itaque, 
cum Reiskio non contigisset, totum iUud opus editionis oratorum grs- 
rorum absolutum videre,tres ultimos tomos, elaboratos quidem ilios 
etdigestos>moriens itatradiditnxoriyUt omnia e schedis imprimenda 
jcuraret* Quod ilia tanta fide et dexteritate praestitit> ut jam frua-* 
mur Reiskii doctrina et labore, non secu$» ac si ipse ejus nos par* 
ticlpes fecisset. 

Animum habuit, miseriis laboribusque perferendis non pauper^ 
%ate modo et adversa fortuna adsuefactum, sed multo etiam magis 
amore lit^rarum^ cogitatione honestly et magnitudinis sensu con- 
£rmatum. Nam cum, munere Rectoris scholas Nicolaitanse suscep* 
to, ut ante diximus, haberet, unde commodius viveret, nihilo mi* 
nus tantum laboravit, quantum vix paupenimus quisque vitae con* 
^ervandae causa sustineaL In omnibus negotiis multuni valuit 
iitilitatis publics cogitatio, que quidem e£Fecit, ut in docendo mer« 
cedemnoQ magnopere spectaret, ut>quos ipse possideret codices, 
(fum aliis libenter communicaret, ut iis, qui librorum editiones 
molirentur, consilio et re adesset, iisque ultro offerret, si quid ipse 
hiabei'et praesidii/ ut eorum causa alios per literas adiret, iis codices 
aexteros atqpe alia adjumenta curaret> omninoque neminem sua 
Ixma, sUas copias celaret. Hinc si quid melius institui posse opi- 
naretur, suadebat, et ipse adeo cum ofFensione aliorum operam 
sUam interponebat : aut si quid jam haberet institutum, quod pub- 
lice profuturum videretur, vel cum valetudinis et opum jactura 
^)erficiebat. Se solum vivere dicebat,- nulla magnopere cum aliis 
i^cessitudrne conjunct um ; nullas autem uni hommi opescorraden- 
das videri ;; se graviora olim pertulisse; atque uxori carissimae, se 
mortuo, nontlefuturum attxiUumdiYinum. Sententiam de aliis 
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i^M mi^ts, quam de se ipsoy lihemme dixit. Quodes&ssas est, 
se non ntsi incboaste aliquid, in quo alii essent elaboratmi, soamul* 
turn abesse a perfectioney se tantum monere altos, tenon omnibus 
pMBsidtis adjutum* se aliis occupationibu^ distractum esscf, w€ctm 
tinasae^ Neque vero in hac modesta oraticuie erat lautfis csqptatio^ 
aut nlla stmulatio : satis erat laudatus et spectatns* xst his arttbni 
son opus esset. De se i^t«r ita statuens, idem de aliisy qiios n<m 
ad metam pervenisse' sentiebat* profitebatur, non repr^endendi ast 
obti-eetandi studio, sed quia monendos alios putabat, ne opinione, 
auctoritatis prxsertim, decipi se paterentur. Quae quidem libertas 
complurium animos abeo abalienavit. Sed habebat impetus animi 
paulo acrioresy nee premere talia poterat. Unde reprehensoribos 
plerumque paulo vebementius respondebat, iis maxime, qui neo 
causas repvehenttonum idoneas, nee melrorem rationem demoa* 
strassent. In sermonibus omnes fere laudabat, ipsos adeo iUos^ 
a quibus injuriam sibi factam putabat ; aut si quid moneret» 
tantum apud familiares banc veniam sibi indulgebat. A quibus 
autem amari se sciebat, his plane deditus erat, seque totum conse* 
crabat» nee uUam fidelts amicitix partem negligebat. Multos igi« 
tur habult amicosy multos doctrine pariter ac facilitatis summat 
admiratores, tub exfrema presertim vitae tempora, cum nemo 
apud nos ausus est de eo nisi reverenter loqui : mortuusqoe tan-» 
tum sui desiderium reliquit, ut consentiens omninm vox esset* 
bene cum Uteris actum videri, si omnes iis ita, ut Reiskius> se 
totos darent, et cum earum studio tantum publico: rei amorem 
conjungerent. . 

Initia morbi, quo tandem absumtusestyducenda sunt ab inopino 
casu, quo prater modum commotus fuerat» ut paocos quidem dies 
decumberet, sed totaaestas ad colligendas yires nonsufficeret: imo 
adeo ex eo tempore in dies ihagis debiHcatus est. Accessat aono 
primo et septuagesimb tussis vehementior, quae omne robur penitus 
hausity omni medicina potentior "esse coepit, corpus emaciayit, ani- 
mum hebetavitt et tandem anno quarto et septuagesimo, die quar- 
to decimo Augustiy Reiskium exstinxit. Atque ut paucb ante 
JBortem diebus, cum vix posset ferre moti^um^ tamen non desiit 
cum typographis agere, et in institutis operibus pergere, sic, quid- 
quid vellet fieri de his, qu« elaborata reliquity accurate mandavitf 
ut, eo mortuo, omnia recte absolvi possent. Uxoris ammi, rmnes 
iias aerumnas mirifice adlevanti^ pari amore respondtt« Amicos 
salutantesi dolentes, valedicentes excepit humanissime, in mediis 
corporis doloribus ipse eos consolatus est, summaque verboruitt 
human! tate iis et gratias egit,.et memorsam sui ccmmiendavit. 
Tanta fuit constantia, tanta doloris tolerantia. Kobiscum paulo 
ante mortem de rebus humanis cum ea antmi magrmtudine locutus 
est, ut jam ad altiora emsus videretur : tantopere sentiebat, glcnri- 
am, praemia humana, occupationes innumeras aut nmltum Tanitatis 
habere, aut omnia metienda esse modo ac consilio, quo quis ca 
.quaereretp iis uteretur, dicebatque de his ea Yocis contentione, eo 
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ium oradosits genere, ut animum debilitatt corpuseali jam oblitnm 
agnoscer^nus* Hunc talezn sensum, hanc melioris vitae pneseor 
sionem multum confirmavit religionis christians cogitatio, ciu 
immortuus est. Ita nobis qutdem, multis beneficiis ab se ornatis^ 
desiderium sui acerrimum, et indelebilem doctrine, benevolenti»ac 
humanitatis memorianiy turn vero laboris, industrise, tolsrantic* 
et, quod maximum est> grave ccmfirmati ad mortem animi exem^ 
plum reliquit. 
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MEMOIR 

On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Esneh and 
Dendera. 



Part I. 

The antiquity of these zodiacs must be decided, if it be* 
decided at all, by the internal evidence which they them* 
selves furpish* It seems, however, to be generally agreed^ 
that they were intended to represent the state of the heavens 
at the commencement of aSothic period; and consequently 
that they may be referred, with the greatest probability^ 
cither to the year 2782 befdre Christ, or to the year 1322 
before Christ, or to the year 138 after Christ. 

Before I proceed to. canvass these questions, or to exa-*^ 
mine the zodiacs, I shall make some remarks : first y upon 
the system of chronology which is generally received — se* 
condlify upon the progress which tihe ancient Egyptians^ 
and the Orientalists in general, had made in the sci^[ice of 
astronomy — and thirdly, upon the origin of the zodiacal 
symbols. 

. 1. According to the chronology which is generally re- 
ceived, 5824 years have elapsed since the creation ot the 
world, to the period at which I am now writing. It is my 
earnest wish to confirm the authority of the sacred records, 
on which this system of chronology is said to be founded ; 
but I think myself at liberty to examine those records, and 
to judge for myself whether the received chronology be 
founded on than, or not. I am fully aware that in dioinf ^ 
so, I shall expose myself to the charge of presumption ; 
but this is a censure which I must be satisfied with endur^ 
iug, ^inoe it shall never deter me fi^om fireely expiessing 
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mjr DphiiDiiSy eitber on tUis^ or on amy other stibject^ oil 
which I feel myself competent to speak. 

Hie world, as I have just i^tated, has been created 5824 
years, according to the recetved chronolo^. It has been 
created 6065 years, according to the Samaritan text — 7210 
3Pear0, according to the Septuagint' — and 7508 years, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Josephus. The received chro- 
nology is founded on a literal, but, as I conceive, a mis- 
taken interpretation of the Hebrew text. It appears, both 
from the version of the LXX, and from Josephus, that 
some error has crept into the Hebrew text, in fixing the 
number of years between the creation and the deluge ; and 
that a similar error has occurred, in reckoning the nupiberof 
years from the deluge to the birth of Abraham, is still 
more apparent. But in this hist instance the fault lies, 
perhaps, rather .with the modern translators than with the 
original Hebrew. At Genesis, c. xi. v. 10. it is said, Shem 
teas a son of an hundred years, (HW J1ND"li) when he begat 
Arphaxad. Now at v. 12, where it is mentioned that 
Jrphaxad lived Jive and thirty yesars and begat Salah, the 
i^ords, son of an hundred years, are to be understood after 
Arphaxad, and so of all the other descendants. of Shem, 
down to AbsahasB. Thus the Samatkcm copyist, the LXX, 
find Josephus, must hare read . the text; ft is true that 
dn^se writers dtfer from each cither about the number of 
generations ; bat all alike have ^supplied the words which 
I have cited in their proper {daces. With respect to the 
number of generations, i hesitate not to foUow the LXX, 
because their reckoning is the same with that adopted by 
St. Lidce: aad it follows, that, the name of the second 
CaiMM mast hacve existed ki some of the ancient copies of 
the Hebrew Bible. To the authorities whicb I have quo* 
ted, are opposed the version of Jerom, the traditi<ms of 
the Bid^bin, and the present state of the Hebrew text. 
The authority of Jerom may be referred to that of the J^w 
of Tiberias, who taught lum Hebrew^the '* masters in 
Isiael" are not agreed among AenMeiTes about the chrono- 
logy of the Ba>k ; the age of the world being now 5671 
yeais. aocor^ng to the Seder 01am Rabba; OlTt) years 
aocoidkig to the Sed«r 01am Sutha ; 6878 years^ according 
to Maimoiiides; 5674 years accovdin^ to (Sersom; about 
(iOOO years aixordkig to the Astatic Jews-^ttie present state 
of the Hebrew text is, perhaps, nearly what it was in ike 
time of the Masorites, lasai so Buich may be aUoweil fbr its 
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ibppioach to al^golute integrity ; imt the retrencbiBeEiof Ae 
wards^ son of an hundred yearsy might appear justifiable to the 
copyi^> since they might observe^ that all persons^ ao« 
qiimnted with the elliptical stracture of the language, woiiM 
supply them of course. Those then who adhere to the pres^i^ 
Hebrew text, but who read it, as T think I ha^e shown U 
ought to be read) will reckon not less than 6562 years^ 
from the creation to the presenft time. For my own part, 
kdwever, I do not scruple to adopt the chronology of the 
!|jXX, and to assign a period of 7210 years from the crea- 
tion to the year 18^ of the Christian asra. This period is 
thus divided — 2262 years from the creation to the deluge, 
auid 3128 years from the deluge to the birth of Christ. 

My readers will see in the sequel, that it was absolutely 
necessary for me to state my opinion on the subject of 
chronology. Many of the traditions of the Orientalists, 
which it seems difficult to reject, may be reconciled to the 
Mosaic chronology, if we take the LXX for our guides ; 
and various monuments of Egyptian antiquity can be ex- 
plained consistently with the same chronology, if we will 
only allow that Josephus must have been at least as well 
acquainted with it as we are. 

2. There appears to be a general notion, among men of 
science at the present day, that the boundaries of human 
knowledge were extremely limited until within the last three 
or four centuries. It cannot be doubted that the art of 
printing has aided, in an extraordinary degree, the progress 
of knowledge and the researches of science ; but it may be 
suspected, that the acquisitions of the moderns have been 
contemplated by their admirers, with rather too much of 
partial complacency. He, who is now employed in adding 
new materials to the migh^ mass of human learning, easily 
believes that nothing like it has^ ever existed before. He 
smiles with contempt, when he bears it suggested, that 
the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, or the Indians, may have 
done as much> or nearly as much, for the sciences, in two 
thousand years, as the nu>dems have done in two centuries. 
He appeals to the Greeks, and victoriously proves, bow 
little was the science possessed by that ingenious and elo* 
quent people: Thty have taught us what the Barbarians 
knew ; and the ignorance of botii Greeks and Barbarians is 
easily detected and exposed by the superior science of the 
IQodecn {diilosopher^ 

It may, lM>waver« eurdiy be questioned, whether, or not. 
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the Greeks sfaouM be consMe^ed as competont to Sflstntct ii# 
in the knowledge possessed by the Oriental nations. They 
were themselves extremely deficient in scientific knowledge. 
When they attempted to explain the systems of the €hal* 
deans and Egyptians, the glory of those nations had long 
passed away. Crushed nnder the iron sceptre of the Per-^ 
siim despots, the sciences florished no more; and ih& 
Priests of Thebes and of Babylon no longer dispaled willr 
each other the palm of knowledge. Their posterity conld 
but ill explain to the Greeks the learning of their ancestors. 
Pjrthagoras and Thales were the last philosophers of Greece, 
¥rtio visited Chaldea and Egypt before the Persian inva- 
i^on. The war, which Cambyses carried on against botk 
countries, was counselled, not less by religious zeal thah 
by restless ambition ; and this Prince, the first iconoclasf 
of whom we hear in profane history, persecuted learnings 
and learned men, in the same spirit of interference, that 
be defaced the temples and mutilated Ae imagei^ of tho 
gods. 

The Greeks were not only very indifferent proficients in 
the sciences, but they were in general extremely ignorant 
of the Oriental languages. In the whole course of my 
reading, I never remember to have met with one example, 
where a Classical Greek author has rightly written an 
Oriental word. Is it then from the inaccurate statements^ 
of the Greeks, that we ought to judge of the scientific ac- 
quisiticms of the Chaldeans and Egyptians ? Pythagoras 
left no writings behind him ; but from the statements of 
his disciples, he appeafs to have acquired the knowledge 
of some great general truths; and tfie Greeks had the 
absurd vanity to believe, or at least to assert, that at a 
period when all Europe was in a state of barbarism,' one 
of their coimtrymen went to Egypt, and taught the^lem^^tts 
of geometry to the Egyptians, who had cultivated that 
science for more than a thousand years before. It was 
Pythagoras truly, who invented the problem about the 
square of the hypothenuse ! Yet, it is still on the authority 
of the Greeks, that the modems insist on proving the igno^ 
ranee of the Orientalists. 

Let us suppose, that in the course of 20 or dO centurieil 
from the present time, our Europe were reduced to the 
state in which Egypt now is, while the islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean revived the learning of the world ; and let 
us suppose, that among tb^r ancient mouamenitff; foA 
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ttid4teri«^ hoo&Sy they found some fra^iMttts of Europeaii 
seience ill uiMierstoad, and ill explained by their ancestor^ ; 
«-4beo mi^t it happen that some future De Lambre might" 
triinnph ovec the errors and the limited knowledge of the 
iUustriops. astronomer and mathematician, who now bears 
that i^ame. Mistakes, which had been made /or A}9» by 
steingers, who comprehended his language little, and his 
seience less^ might be imputed to him ; and it may happen, 
fno doubt many ages hence,) that some^eamed philoso^ 
pher of Austral Asia will write the history of astronomy^ 
and will speak of the scientitic discoveries of the Euro^ 
peans^ with as much contempt as De Lambre has spoken 
of those made by the Egyptians and Asiatics. How un^ 
eertaia and unstable are the bases, on which human wis-* 
dom builds all its edifices ! How fallacious have been all 
the calculations^ which power^ and glory, and grandeur,; 
have hitherto made for their permanent duration ! Shall 
we believe that the hand, which has dug the abyss under 
so many mighty empires, i& now palsied ; and that it work* 
no longer? Shall we hope that the wisdom and learning' 
of the present generation shall be transmitted to our latest 
posterity ; that time shall preserve what, time has created y 
and that Saturn shall cease to devour his children ? The laws 
of Nature tell us but too distinctly^ that the destroying 
principle can never lose its ei^ergy. Creation^ preserva-. 
tion, decay, destruction, renovation, are names which we 
give to the various states of being, which we continually, 
witness. It is in vain that we would endeavour to raise 
a standard, like the tbllowers of Nimrod in the plains of 
Sennaar> which shall lift its head to heaven, and defy the 
injuries of time. The press, it is said, is the mighty engine, 
by which knowledge will ever continue to be diffused. 
Were this true with respect to general knowledge, which 
probably it is not, it seems by no means to be true with 
respect to the abstract sciences. The learning, which is 
only understood by a few, is always in danger of soon 
being understood by none. As science becomes more pro- 
found, the fewer are they who can sound its depths. We 
take up the deeply-meditated volumes of La Place. 
We see their pages, which display all the powers of the differ- 
ential calculus, covered with cyphers. These cyphers are 
already hieroglyphics for most men ; they may become so 
for all. ^ The art of printing, which has been a blessing, 
may become a b^e to .n^ankiiMl. The j^ess may be diack* 
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led by povcrer, and under the rale of abused anihoiitj; m^ 
l^e made die 'most terrible instrument of tyranny. Instead 
of diffusing knowledge, and with knowledge virtne, mclra* 
Hty, and liberality, it may be employed to pervert, comipt, 
Mid enslave the vrorld. Or worse, if worse can bo, it may 
become the hydra^headed oracle of anardiy, pveacbtng 
confusion, and proclaiming desolation, until its^ pmsb, 
ynSbr arts, sciwices, and civilisation, and be buried under 
tke ruins of the social edifice, which it had helped to over- 
throw. Dark ages may come again. Other nations niay 
have their brilliant day, when the Sun of science has set 
e» Europe. Then new signs may be chosen for alphabeti- 
cal characters; hew symbols may be invented to abridge 
the labors of the calculator ; and the ftiture antiquaries, of 
the ¥?estern or of the southern world, may look at our alge- 
braical formulcBy as we look at the hierogly{Aios of &e 
ancient Egyptians. 

lieaming, in ancient Egypt, was in the possesm(m only 
of a few. The priests and initiated were instructed as 
^ey ascended from the lower to the higher ranks of their 
ordi^. Of the degrees of the priesthood it would now be 
difficult to speak. Manetho had the rank of an agviepn;^. 
The priests of inferior dignity were called simply Fathers; 
for I cannot doubt that the word O YHH, sacerdos, is one 
of those corruptions so frequent in Coptic, where the in- 
definite article O Y, ou, has been incorporated with the 
noun, and that HH, eb, in Egyptian, is really the same 
word with 3K» ab, pater, in Hebrew. We are told in the 
Bible, that Pharaoh gave Joseph to wife Asenath, the 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On. The word iTQ'^DB 
is wrongly pointed by the Masorites : for Poti»pherafi, we 
Should read Poti-phre. Even this is a corruption, only 
equalled by those, which we find in the Greek and Coptic 
versions. The sacred writings may be thought to have 
occasionally suffered from the errors of the copyists ; and 
in spite of the pleasant dreams of the Rabbin, about the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text, I have no doubt 
whatever, that foreign names have been frequently mutila- 
ted by the Jewish scribes. In the example before us, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the letters have been 
wrongly placed. We know from Cjrrillus that On was a 
solar title ; and in the Coptic version for On we find lUH 
TE^HI, thatis^ thecitjfi^0»,y9Uchaki^GteA&iiUsi^ 
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»% teuislated by Heliopolk, the city, o^ tite Smi. Bat it 
Ivag commoBly tiie usage in Egjrpt to denominate a city^ 
ornome, simply by the name of the Deity principally wor*- 
Humped in it. Thus we find cities called JNorlsi, Na-Amouny 
P*Ousiri, Schmin, Mendes, &c. ; and consequently the He*-* 
brew historian has strictly follow^ the Egyptian custom, 
<rf indicating the city by the name of the God adored in it. 
At Heliopolis the Sun was worshipped under the name of 
On, which word signifies luminary. Now it seems to me 
ciMr, that the Sacred historian wrote iDBia^; Pitophre, or 
J^ithophre, which the copyists, (not knowing the etymology 
of the word,) carelessly altered to jn3^'®, Potipkre^ or 
Potkiphre. In Egyptian, flie words IH-TaUI-^PH, 
Pi'tho'phre, would signify the adorer of the Sun. Now Pi^ 
tkophre, who is called IKTTTD, cohen On, Priest of On, in 
the Hebrew text, appears to have been the Pontifex-Mctx^ 
mus of Egypt. In the Targum he is styled a Prince ; and 
in the Coptic version, the word employed to render cohen 
is not OYHH^ Oueb, but &OHT, HonL This wotd 
Hont is equivalent to High-Priest. . The priests immediate- 
ly mider the dignitary, called by the Egyptians Il&OHT*, 
p'hont, appear to have been those denominated ^I^^^> 
chartomi, in the book of Exodus. In the English transla- 
tion of the Bible, these chartomi are called magicians. The 
LXX, if I recoDect rightly, translate this word Mayo* ; 
but there is a wide difference between Magi and Magicians. 
Proceeding in their error, the English translators render 
pTPJOrtel, with their enchantments, — the sense is— m tfieir 
secret operations^ I have elsewhere given 'the following ety- 
mology of the word chartoni. ^\ I derive it (D')tOin> chartom,) 
from mn» charat, to engrave, the T) being exchanged for D- 
Thus Din> a graver's tool, commonly called a graver, is 
ipanifestly from JUlfl* to engrave. Now the word D1tOin> 
chartom, seems to me to indicate a person employed in 
.directing the engraving of the hieroglyphics on the public 
monuments ; in other words, this was a person learned in 
the sacred writings. Perhaps Herodotus meant one of 
this class, by the word igpoygaft/xargu^." It is not a little 
, strange that Hyde, in citing the words of Daniel, rob 
chartomia, should derive D1lDSn> chartom, from the Persian. 
Hi enim, says he, etiam in Persia gaudent titulo ^^^jsi. 
ckiradmand: hinc Chaldai -decurrando et ap^copando (quasi 

seriberetur ^^) fectrunt D'ttWn* chartomi The leanied 
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^atii6lr surely forgot^ fhat this word ^Is6 bcciir^ hi tiie 
jH>ok of Exodus^ and that if Moses were the author of that 
•book, he could hardly have derived any word in it from a 
Persian source, unless it were when he had occ^tsion to 
employ proper names^ From all this I infer, that all the 
Jteys of tiie hieroglyphics were entrusted only to the priests 
of the highest order,— those f^ptian priests^ who are de* 
inominated Chartomi in the bo^ of Exodus. 

In such a state of things, the persecution of the priest^ 
liood in Egypt, canried on with unrelenting zeal by Camf> 
bysegy and by his immediate successors^ tiecessarily pro- 
duced the decay of learning. We see Pjrlhagoras> who 
,visited Egypt before the Persian invasion, returning among 
Jiis yet barbarous countrymen, and informing them at least 
of some truths, which only the highest science could dis* 
cover. In later times, Democritus, Plato, and Eudoxus, 
though they brought home much curious knowledge, appear 
to have known little of the truths to which 1 have alluded. 
It may be easily supposed that the priests of Egypt, who 
were well aware that knowledge is power, were anxiously 
desirous to conceal how much they had lost of both. Hence 
they pretended to read their ancient archives to Herodotus, 
who could not have understood them, as is evident from 
the way in which he wrote and translated the few Egyptian 
words which occur in his history. Hence too they divulged 
to Plato and Eudoxus the length of the solar year, when it 
appears evident, from the oath which they obliged their 
ancient kings to take, that this was a secret while the 
country was yet free from a foreign yoke. When finally 
the Persians were driven from Egypt, and the Greeks 
assumed the government, the priests seem freely to have 
communicated the remnants of their knowledge to those 
more welcome masters. A school for mathematics and 
astronomy was opened at Alexandria, and the Greeks of 
that city soon eclipsed the fame ef their predecessors iti 
this line in the parent country ; though neither Greeks nor 
Egyptians approached to that perfection in astronomy, to 
which it is evident from the Pythagorean fragments, the 
ancestors of the latter had attained in former ages. But 
this was not all. The Greeks were no doubt curious to 
know all ttie secrets of the hieroglyphics; and the priests 
txf Egypt were not to acknowledge to their masters, that 
they had lost the^keys of those mysterious symbols. It is 
veiy possible that they may have been acquainted with the 
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meaning of the kuriologic hierogl3n[ihacs, and may als^ 
iave retained the knowledge of the epistolary characters; 
but of the tropical^ and enigmatical, and allegprical sign^ 
and symbols, I canoot, easily believe that they knew the 
meanlftg; and it may be presumed thai they often imposed 
on the easy credulity of the Greeks. They chose symbols 
to dienote their new monarchs and their queens ; ihey en* 
closed between lines, or placed in circular, quadrangular, 
or oval frames, the emblems of their new divinities ; and 
Ptolemy and Berenice^ admitted to the honors of the apo- 
theosis^ beheld theit hieroglyphics placed by the side, and 
perhaps sometimes in the room, of those of Osiris and 
Isis. Long and adulatory inscriptions recorded the titles 
and the virtues of the Ptolemies^ and these gods, as they 
were styled, promulgated their decrees not only in the 
^Syp^^^ ^n<l Greek characters, but in hieroglyphics sym*- 
bolical and tropical. But it is difficult to acquit the Egyp*- 
•tians of fraud^on these occasions ; nor is it easy to avoid 
suspecting the Greeks of sometimes lending themselves to 
the impostures practised by their flatterers. ITie Ptole* 
nUies, following the example of Alexander, disdained t;0 
be less than gods. Euhemerus, to flatter \hb suocess^li 
of the Macedonian conqueror, had written his book td 
i?rove, that all the deities of the Pagan world were mortals 
honored as gods at their death ; and this untenable hypo<» 
thesis was willingly received and eagerly maintained, by 
the servile courtiers of Alex aiidria^ The High-Priest Ma*- 
netho wrote a history of Egypt, in which all the gods of 
that country, in spite of the honest testimony of Herodo- 
tus, were made to figure as its kings. This history was 
written for the inspection of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and 
Manetho pretended, that he had compiled it from the 
volumes of Thoth, which he gravely asserted were 36,000 
in number. In the midst of t^e impostures, the hieroglj^ 
phics probably afforded abundant materials for fraudulent 
imposition ; and it was easy to teach Greek artists to copy 
ancient symbols; and easier still to give such interpreta^ 
tions to those symbols as might suit existing circum#». 
^stances. 

When we compare the reports X)f Herodotus, with those 
<if Manetho, and of the author of the old Chronicle, as it is 
called, and again with those of Diodorus Siculus, and of 
Plutarch, we can hardly fail to be convinced tiiat tbd 
priests^had forced archives^ betwe^ the time of -the P^i^ 
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mnxi btnkpMBl, and that in which Herodotns Tisfibed^^ypt 
The fiKther t>f Greek history begins wittt detailing the eventt 
which took place in Egypt^ accordmg to the records ^hidk 
wuru itj^id to liim; and he relates, with a gravity, and a 
simplkity peculiar to hims^If^ the most absurd afld sur- 
prising fables. But, as I have already observed, Herodo^ 
tus must have been a very imperfect master of the Egyptian 
langufige. In no instance does he write accurately aii 
Egyptiao name — the word fbr.a crocodile, in Egyptian, ife 

UC3X& amsakf the historian makes it xo/ax^^;— he tellfj 
us that the word jnroj^is signifies xa)^s k StyaAQs ; but this 
piromis can be nothing else than III-PUIUI* pirromi^io 
uvv^^. It is clear that neither Hecataeus af^r HefodotuiB 
could have comprehended, what the priests ajre stated,* by 
the latter, ti;^ have said to the former. As they pointed to 
each image, the priests might have pronounced the word 
Piramit homo ; and this makes their arguii|jsnt intdUigiUe. 
The o<^er writers^ whom I have mentioned, all ocmtradiot 
Hecodotus; reject his fables, and put others in th^ place. 
Not one qf ; them agrees with another ;. but aU pret^d to 
bave derived their infonnation from the archives, or frodi 
the traditions preserved by the priests of Egypt. ^ 

Jn order to confirm the remarks which I Iiave been mak- 
ing, it may be observed that Herodotus visited Egypt 
ftbottt 65 years after the Persian invasion, and during one 
of those short intervals of. emancipation fiom the tyranny 
of the Persians, which lasted only long eooughto make 
<^ Egyptians feel more severely the weight .of tb^ yoke, 
«[hfin it was laid on them anew. Some confusion has 
ludisen with respect to the aera of the persecution suffered 
by the Egyptians, because the sacred writers attribute to 
Nebochodnassar the cruelties, which, according to the 
£rfeek historians, were committed by Cambyses. But it 
is stuange that it has not, generaUy at least, occurred to 
idpitio^ and commentators, that Cambyses aod Nebochod- 
jaassar might be one and the saiyie person. Cambyses is « 
4iame, which the Greeks must havo strangely formed from 
i^ome title belonging to the monarch whom they wi^ed to 
indicate, fpr it bears no resembiance to any Persian jaame, 
and Gould never have been recognised as>such by a Persian 
ear. J^ut it is very possible that the son <^ Kosra»> 
(Wkom.the Greeks have taught us to call Cyrus, migU have 
MftBmed various titles, ad was the custom in the East^ 
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tiid mnoi^ oflicffft, be may have taken tbat whkdi had been 
before given feo the gieat Biri[>ykmiaa monarch who was thi^ 
last but one of Ins djrnasty. In fact Nebo-Chod-n^Asmt^ 

is an assemblage of divine names, os^^j Neho, was the 
Syriad name for flie God called Ariubi hy the ]^yptians: 

U^> Choduy is the Persian word for Go<J : the n which 
precedes^ Assar is epcnthetic^^ and this name is taken froni 

tile Persian .^l, Azer, the denomination given to thc^ <feity 
that presided over the planet Mars. The prince, caUed 
Cainbyses by the Greeks, may have taken these vatious 
names ; and may have been known by ttiem to the Jews ; 
while the ortiiiography and articulation of them were imr 
possible^ to th6 Greeks. Accordinjg to tiie sacred writers, 
ihe desolation of Egjrpt lasted, without intermission, for 
forty years; and acco^ng to the. Greek historians, the 
p^»ecutiony carried on against the Egyptians by Camby- 
«es and his syccessors, lasted at least tbirty-ione years, 
withotLt any remission of cruelty and oppression. It seems 
clear then, that both the Hebrew and Greek writers spoke 
of the same events ; and as Osimbyses was kmg of Babv** 
loiUa, as well as of Iran, the difference of the names o^ght 
liQt to affect our belief in the identity of the person. 

Herodotus says littte of the suffeiings of the Egyptians 
rund^ the Persian yoke, and yet we know from other am) 
jattthentic sources, that Egypt could have only presented 
a scene of ruin and desokitton to this historian. Ope re- 
mark does^ indeed, esciqpe Herodotas, which shows that 
he was sensible of the truth of the fact which we have just 
jMated. He says, that in the happy time of Amasiis, Egypt 
counted 20,000 welt-peopled cities. Now Amasis died 
two years before the Persian invasion, and only 67 years 
l>efore the time when Herodotus visited Egypt. It is evi- 
dent that the historian was aware of the contrast between 
the state of £^pt in the reign of Amasis, and its conditicm 
ja lus own time. Strabo expressly tells us that almost all 
:^ temple at Thebes were' destroyed by Cambyses, and 
that in his time that once splendid and opulent city was 
tenanted by villagers. When the same writer spedus of 
JIeiiq[>his, it is to Cambyses that he imputes the des^ruo- 
4ion of the tem^des of Vulean and of the Cabiri. Accords 
ing to. Diodofus Siculus, Cambyses not only burnt, de» 
«tro]red, or defoced, the temples and the tombs, lint 
pillaged Egypt of all its wealth. From one of the frag^ 
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Bi»ad€rf(tiie tiBBflt book of Dibdoraid, ii appeocsy Ituit wlie« 
Gambyses prepitied to send aa e3^editu)ii. to bum thu 
;temple oi' Jupiter Ammoii^ he gave ordeiSB to his officensi 
jto make slaves of all those M^ho dwelt ^ound it» meaniiig^ 
no doubt J tb€ numerous Priests who inhabited this, solitajry 
Oasis in tho midst of the Libyan desert. Herodota3 giye$ 
ns nearly the same account. He likewise tells us^ liiat 
the Persian tyrant ordered the principal citizens^ of Memr 
phis to be put to death, and the. priests to be publicly 
scourged. But the priests pvobably concealed from &• 
Greek stranger the persecution to which their ordes bad 
been exposed ; nor might they be willing to confess toiiiBt 
the state ot degradation to whidi they ttiMOinselves had beaa 
f€diiced. What the prophet Isaiah had said, was already 
leall&ed^ — '* And the Egyj^tiai^ I will give over into ^ 
band of a cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule oy«r 
Ihcm" — " Surely the Priuces of Zoan are fooK (ho counsel 
of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish"— 
^* Whefe ate they? where are thy wise menf' In the 
pfepheeifis of Easekiel wefind the following passages--" I 
wffl mdke the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate^ 
from the towCT of Sy^ne eveb wito the border of Ethiopia/' 
(read Gni^, or Arabia.) " Thus saith the Lord God, I 
^ffi also d^istroy tile idols, and I will cause their images 
to^eease out of N^c^: and there shall be no more a prince 
of tiie land g( Egypt" — *^ I will make Pathros desolatei 
aild ^11 set fire in Zoan^ and will execute judgments m 
Ne. And I will poor forth my fury upon Sin, the strength 
of Egjq^, and I will cat off the multitude of No, I wiU 
set fire in Egypt ; Sui shall have great pain ; No shall be 
rent asunder ; and Nofrih shall have distresses daily. The 
young men of AVen (read On) and of Phi-beseth shaU 
fall byUhe- swoid; and those ^that perish not) shall g« 
kyto cfaptivity. At Tephaphnehes also, the day shall be 
darkened, when J shall break there the yokes of Egypt; 
and tt^ pomp ctf her strengftb shall cease in her ; as for her:, 
a eleud shall cover her, and her daughters shall go into 
captiTity" — '* At the en^ of forty years will I gather the 
EgjrptijBOis from the people whither they were scattered. 
Atid I will bring again the ca^>ttvity of Egypt, and will 
cause them to return into tl^ land of Pathros, into the 
land of their habkation, and they shall be there a base 
Idngdbm. It shall be ibe basest o£ the kingdoms ; neitiier 
shall it exak itself any more sAore the aatioogu'' - . 
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T Idat^ it to otlM^rS' t6 judfe, wbetber or not tiiepriMts 
^f ]^y^, in the time of H^odotus, TTem likeljr to fasve 
l^tained liie knowledge/ whieh had been possessed by 
thdr predecessors before the Persisin conquest* Now as 
*Hetod<dtus is the most ancient Greek author, \^ose wrilMigs 
h^e coiiie down to ns, who hai^qibken of the Egyptians, 
^ we eiLCept some incidental passi^oB in Homer; it maf 
he fidrly qneiMoifed, I shoald tUnk^ idietlmr we may tmL 
be ttri8taken> in tltisting to the repoi^ of later writers, 
^vAUy have pretended to expMn to as the pbikKK^phicai 
opinions, and to estimate the esct^nt of science, possessed 
"by* the ancient sages of Egypt. I mean not lo say As^ 
'Science ceased altoge^r tn exist itf that ^oovntry after its 
subjection to the power of Persia; bnt when It was nded 
wm a' sceptre of irmi, when it was phndered of attiti 
g^M and silver, when its inhabitants, wIh> Uad lost afl 
their property, trembled fopth^ Ures, when the temples 
of ite godd were def(Su)edor demoUdied, and when the only 
class of its inhabitants, who cnltivated the setences, w«te 
lasHH^, s<M>nrgM, and batdiered, itisimpo«nld9tOJ^p- 

rito that leanriiig conld conthme to florish as it had done 
timei^ ot peace and pr6sperity. Hie efforts *of the 
^fyptians> nol Celebraied as a' warlike people, to shake 
off the P^ian yoke, pro^e at once thetr saffeitngs, Oeit 
despair, and their weakness. Camfoyses conqneiad Egypt^ 
fn ffie yeai" 4189 of the Jnlian^ period. At the end of a» 
^jrea» the oppressed inhabftaats revoked ; but fai two years 
after, as we-leam from Herodotas, (i. Tiii) they, weia 
compdled to sabmif to th^r tyraats. Uader the retgn-of 
Artax^rxes, about 21 yewtn afler their ftfst effoit at eiaan*- 
^pation, ttiey again took arms, according to Diodoras 
IKcnhis, and drote the Persians back into Askt ; but m 5 
years ailerwardsi they were compefled to receive the law 
firom a Persian Slitiap. After an ititerml of 80 yean^ 
Ibey revolted a third time, and witti beMrsaecess, for 
titey resisted all ttie forces which wese^smt agamst them 
by the Great King, during a p^od of 95 years, in the 
Md, ^howevier, they were compelled to yield; and their 
"country cOnttnued to make a province of tile Persian empire, 
tmXil about IB years afterwards, when it sd>mitted to the 
am» of the Macedonian emiqu^ror. 

But it may be said, that if the -Greeka were not compe»* 
tent to estimate or to 'explain the«cteB<» possessed by ihe 
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anoi^it Egyptians and Chaldeao^, and ihat if/ b€f8i(des> 
nene of their jdulosophers co* histoiians^ ^vviudi^e writnig9 
bave come down to us> visited Egyptand Clmld^a^ bqfor^ 
those countries had been subdued by the Peiraian|s> them 
Remains no reason whatever for attributing so mnch^Qiei^^ 
tific knowle^e to the ancient Chasidim and Gbartomi>..w(^ 
ianght their philosophy to a few , select disciples, on th^ 
bax^ of the Euphrates and the. Nile. It is undoub;ted^ 
that tlie knowledge of the psiests w^ never impartejdl^ 
the public^ and that no people were ever mar^ debased bjf 
igncurance and superstition than the Chaldeans, and Egyp*^ 
tians. What th^ are the grounds on which we would 
pnetend to erect for these priests a mighty edifice of wisr 
^om and sdience? Shut up in the dark recesses of thei^r 
tocred coUeges, and apparently only burned about' th$ 
sfiysteries of their obscure SQQ^tbolo^> they were more 
likely to devote their muidd to is^oleiioe .and siiperstitiQPi 
etban to stady and philosophy. Far inferior to Uie Grjoejiis 
in .the fine asts^ they seemnever to have surpassed thepa ij| 
tiie exact sciences. , . « 

It would be easy to lengthen tUs declamation against tl»^ 
presumed superiority of ^e Chaldeans and Egyptians m 
science and philosophy; but that they were b^ter skilled 
than the .Greeks in the severer scjencesj may be iuferre^ 
£rom the occasional^ I might say the frequent, adnassip)| 
of the Greeks themselves; it may be inferred frc«n th^ 
€act, that the most distii^ished philosophers of- Greei^ 
went to Memphis^ and even to Babylon, to study geometry 
and astronomy; and lastly, and principally, it may be ii:^ 
ferred from those fragments of science gathered in p^t by 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Dein0critu3, wMch se^m once to 
have l>eIonged to a mighty system. The difficulty ia, per- 
haps, to decide wheOj where, and by whom, this system 
\vas originally constructed. The fact, however, is certain^ 
that at some remote period there were mathematicians and 
astronomers, who knew that the Sun is in the centre of the 
planetary system, and that the Earth, itself a planet, re- 
volves round the cential fire; — who calculated, or like 
ourselves attempted to calculate, the return of comets, and 
who knew that these bodies move in aUiptic orbits im- 
mensely elongated, having the Sun in one of their foci;^ 
who indicated the number of soldr years contained in the 
great cycle, by multiplying a period (variously called iu 
tim Zend, the Shauskrit, ^ud the (^tpiese, veuj mfi, and 
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fAenJot » 18fr yeaers i>y another period of 144 jrears ;~iii^ 
reckotied the Sun^s distance from ihe Earth by a^meAsam* 
ment equal t6 800>OOU^O of Olympic stadia, and who 
mui9t, therefore, have taken theparallax of that Imnifiary 
by a methcfd, not only much more perfect than that said 
to be invented by Hipparchus, hot little inf<^ior in exact* 
ness to that now in nse among the modems ;— ^wbo conld 
4iearcely have made a mere' guess, v^hen they fixed .the 
Moon's distance from its primary planet at 69 semi-diame* 
ters of the eaiA ; — ^who had measured the cirombference 
Of our globe with so mneb ^actness, tiiat their €alculatii<Nli 
only differed by a few feet from that made by oufr modem 
geometricians ; — who hdd that the Moon and the other 
planets were worlds like our own, and that the Moon wasi 
diversified by mountains, and valleys, and seas;r-vrtte 
asserted that there was j^t a pkmet which revolved round 
tfie Sun, beyond the orbit of Saturn; — who reckoned the 
planets to be sixteen in number ;-— and who calculated the 
lengt|i of fte tropical year within tiiree minwtes of the true 
time: nor, indeed, were they ^ wrong at all, if atraditi^qt 
tnentioned by Plularch be correct. All the authorities%r 
these assertions are stated in my Essay on ihe Soiettee*xHP 
kbfi 'Egyptians and Chaldeaiis, and therefdre I think . it un- 
!n6icessarf to repeat them here. In the same essay, chap** 
ters'l and 9, I have shown^ that it may be consito'ed as 
ahnost certain, that the use of the telescope and micro^- 
ftc^pe* must haye been known to &e ancient astronon^i^s 
of E^yptandtiieEast; and in ehapter 9 I have cited a 
Oredc atithor who distinctly described these instruments ; 
but in comitriei^ wtere knowledge was in the hands only of 
a few, who carefully concealed their discoveries from ibe 

Sxblic, it may be ioasily iniagined that little was known to 
d people, of the art of assisting the powers of vision by 
the aid of glasses. 

* It may be said that thfe fragments, which we have col- 
liectM here; werevndely scattered. This I admit; but as we 
infer the existence of the poet from the disjecta membra, so 
we mfer the existence of the system from the disjointed 
-parts and the scattered remains. If in crossing the desm:t 
you find the spring of a watch in one place, an index in 
another, and piefces of a broken dial-plate in a third, ym 
!will scarcdy doubt that somebody in the desert must <mce 
have had a whole watch. 
' To the few who rejecttbe Mosaic chronology, there is no- 
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thittg in our hvpofhesis which can appem incmAOmt wMk^ 
probability. They can have little reason to deny, tfmt civi-- 
Hsation may have commenced in India, Chaldea, and 
E^pt, ten or twenty thousand y«ars ago ; and with ^this' 
admission, it would be rather too much even for modern^ 
vanity to deny, that the Egyptians and Asiatica may have 
acquired as mnc^ knowledge in one or two hnndffed e^Uo-; 
lies, ias the Europeans have donein thsoe &t tomt hnndred 
years. 

It is ^en from the advwates of Ihe^ Moaanc chronology; 
that 1 most expect objections, as it i^ only by them that 
leasonable objections can be made* If, indeed, my oppo^ 
nents insist upon Ae literal version of the Hebrew text as 
it now stands, I must leave them to settle their chronology 
Wifh-'tibe Jewish Rabbin; but to tliose who admit the chro- 
Aology of the LXX, or who will even allow that it is not 
absolutely a point of faith, to abide by the received chro- 
aology in all its strictness, I hope to show, that my hypo- 
thesis is not oriy in no masner contrary to Bcfipture, but 
Mi^«ven essentially oonfinmed by its testimony. 

If we believe, let us not believe by halves. Before 
tfie Deluge, TBOfia lived commonly to the age of eight 
or nfaie himdred years. It is utterly impoasiblo, tliat 
IB: attaining to such an age, they should not have made 
an 'eirtraordinary ]m>gr6ss in knowledge. Every indivi- 
dual, wlio coidd live without the exertion of manual la- 
bor, ^oould devote whole centuries to the study of the 
arts and sciences; and there might have been a large 
proportion of society raised far above the ijressure of 
actual "want, in the old world as well as in the new. From 
the very brief account which wc find, of the antediluvians, 
in Genesis, we know 'Ihat ttie art of music was studied, and 
Ihat musical instruments had been invented before tim 
flood. This circumstance, incidentally mentioned, denotes 
refinement. There is ^notbijag then improbable in the re- 
port of Jos^hus, vrhen he says that the descendants of 
(Seth were skilful astronomers. The same writer seems to 
ascvibe to them tiie iavenlsk^ of Ihe Neros, a cycle of which 
Casmi has developed the excellence* ^l 

TlieJews^ SyriiNMt, and Arabiaaa, have abundance ol 
traditions concerning the astronomical knowledge of the 
fmtedilttviiaas, and particularly of Adam, Seth, Emch, and 
Ham. It was asserted in the book of E^Eiacfa, as Origea 
t€^us, that the constellations, in the time of (hat patriarch; 
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i«iii« already ii€Biied^at4,4iviife4. T^e AmtHiOLns say, tl^t 
tbey have named Eno<^ E<his oa account o( his learning, 
Heltinger has ttan^lated a nassage from Beidavi^ which 
begins thosi-^EnocA dictm Edrk propter multiplex stadium. 
In citing the original^ Hettinger has auirely written :err^, 
Moitsly AX3o for oXisi. 13ie 6ame Hettinger quotes the 
fcdieming woids fron Easebtns: rov ii rh wfSnt^f %9Lp *£/3^h 

fiartxet. Kircber cites a passage froin one of the Rabbin, 
tlilich he tenders thus: — Dieunt Rdtbbini nostri, quod Cham 
jpiUk NcS didkit nrtes et sekntias a filUs Kain, ea$que scripsii 
hi tabuHs ttneis, tradiditque posteris post dUuvium. But die- 
words of this Rabbinical Hebrew, lirm CWOtOTf JIDStT "Tch 
jDtOn, should not be rendered didicit artes et sdentias, but 
didicit sdpientiam ccelorum, et scientiam annuli. The meaning 
is obvious: Cham, or Ham, had learned the sdenee oS 
^ti^ondmy, and liie knowledge of the ring or zodikoai cir^ 
cle, from the descendants of Kain. These authorities may 
suffice; it would be easy to augnient the number. 

Josephus tells us, that among the reasons why €k>d g«<re 
Ifreat length of life to the antedilurians, one was, that they 
might have sufficient time to cultivate the sciences of geo<-' 
metrv and astronomy; for, adds he, ^ey would not hav«^ 
bad'mne to make tiieir predictions, had tiiey not UVed 609 
years, which is the period of the great year. These ptedie^ 
tions werfe, therefore, probably astronomical predictioiiil3> 
of which it is to be regretted that the Jewish antiquary hasf 
said no more. 'That the antedOurians were the inventors 
of this cycle of 600 years, afterwards known by the natne 
of Ner to the Chaldeans, may be presumed from this pas'^ 
sage in Josephus. • \ 

In the Chronicon Pascfmle we are told^ that a man nanfed^ 
Andoubarios, a descendant of Arphaxad, was the first who 
(aught astronomy to the Indians- Now the Indians have 
had from the most remote antiquify a cycle of 60 years, 
which the Hindoo astronomers call the period of Vrihaspu^ 
ti^ because it includes five revolutions of the planet Jupi- 
ter round the Sun. The Chinese, the Tartars, and the 
Persians, multiplied this period by 3, and made their cy- 
cle of 180 years. But it is in fact very difficult to tell, 
why the Indians should have chosen five revolutions of the 

ijlanet Jupiter for the length of a cycle; the more especial- 
y, that the calculation is by no moans exact Neither do 
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lAe'oy^M, atta^mtod to Gem^^Sbidi df MA Ai4tlie/i|ndil8, 
answer to an^r «9tromHiticctl periodd. It woald jS60«i^ tii$n; 
that the'i>eriod of 60 years was^elmtea as aeyofeias mal^ 
ing the decimal' part of the great year^ Goosistkig of $aA 
faandred' solar years. ♦ * ■ ■ > hh 

Hie circle has always been divided into 6 im^fkGQy mi 
960 de^ees. The zodiac is divided into 12 {laxtitJiMUH^ 
19 inoltiplied by & making 60» and nmUapiied by ^ makmg 
900. But the Sun takes two boars ta pass through a sigini 
in his diamal course; and it woald there£i>oe sewi m^te 
nalurai^ at first sight, to have divided t^ sodisic intO;34 
dgns rather tiian into 12. The zodiacal circle might c^s^My 
have been divided into 24, parts, each c(»itaining 15 de-r 
grees : but besides other reasons which existed for the dish 
tribntion, and whic^ shall be mentioned presently, 24 wil{ 
not make an equal portion of 60; and this number W9^ fat 
vored for reasmis which we have yet to explain, and to aae^ 
extent which we must now proceed to state«^ The Cb^ 
deans had a cycle, called the Sat^er, which consisted* of 
ai^fiOO y^ars, or 60 mnltiplied by 60* They likewise bad 
the cycle of 60 years, of which. we have already ^pokeiii 
andwhieh they named the Sosos. , The Chinese and Tartsirs 
bad periods of 60 days. Bailli asserts that the day was 
divided into 60 parts^ We still divide the hour into 60 
minates, and the nunute into 60 seconds. It is even said 
hy Bailli, that the circle was originally divided into 6Q 
mgrees; and consequently each sign of the zodiac miisft 
have been divided into 5 parts. I think Plc^to has some*-, 
wh^ie said, that the.dodecahedron is th6 symbol of the nni* 
verse^ This is one of those figures which h^ye solid anr 
gles; it consists of 12 regular pentagons, and represents the 
number 60, or 12 multiplied by 6* 

But why was Uio decimal part of tlie ^erm chosen as a 
period, and why was GO multiplied by 6 taken as the Dum^ 
ber of degrees into which the circle should be divided 1 I 
have already remarked, that 60 years really answer to no 
astronomioEd period, and the number 360 corresponds with 
the days neither of the Solar, nor of the Lunar year. 
Again, we find the 2odiac divided into 12 signs, 36 decaiiF, 
72 dodecanSj and 360 degrees as marked on the ecliptic. 
Are we to believe that theae divisions were mefcly acci- 
dental? Finally, if we examine the two Oriental «^o//^ of 
144 and of 180 years, we shall soon perceive that they 
correspond with no astronomical cycle ^,„ .= 
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ihe^ divisiODd^'iiiade, for tke pui^ose of muitiplylng «ei^ 
.^Afummbersiiilo one number^ which donated the years in 
wbteh wtmke ^teat sideral revolution took iptoct. This 
number might be expressed^ while SO, or 860, was taken 
fbf the root, btit not when 600 w«s taken* Agatfi^ it n^ht 
boaiMkrs^jood that this number would divide by 860^ bat 
iK>t by ass. And lastly, this Unmb^ n^gfat be> fbuiid itf 
nndtiplying the vans into each other.. ^ • 

The sodiac was divided apparently into 12 signs, for' the 
iMi-pose of corresponding with the 12 mcmths of the Solar 
ySecf, b^e^EMise 80 days were allotted to eadi month, and die 
& days, which were over, were reckoned apart. Built is a 
curious fact, tfiat if ^v^e multiply the 300 degrees into whidi 
the elliptic was divided, by ihe 72 dodecans into which 
the 12 sig^s were partiticmed, we shall ha;ve thenumbBr oC 
years in which the stars make > thmrentke revolutidii; 
Again, the van 180, multiplied by thet^n 144, will give 
precisely Ae same number, which is 26,820. Batthe>di^ 
Vision'of the zodiac into 72 dodecans seems to^intimatej 
that Its invcmtors were aware, that the stars move in longi^ 
tude one degree in 72 years, mid that in 72 times 360 yeaif* 
they make a complete revolution of the degrees of the cir«^ 
de. 'Further, tbo zodiac appears to have been divided into 
i<2 signs, consisting each of 30 degrees, because 25,9l20y 
divided by 12, vrill give 2,160 years, in which time the stars 
i]tove 30 degrees in longitude-^that is to say, the 12th' part 
of a circle. When- 1 speak of the motion of theistars, I oi 
course meian their apparent Motion, caused by the rev^kH' 
tion of the pole of^ the equator round the pole of the eclip- 
tic.- • .■ . „*.-...>. 

In the cycle of 12,000 years, established by the ancient 
Persians, we find met ely the remains of a calculation which 
that people had misunderatood. The inventors of the zo^ 
diac appear to have reckoned a period^ when the stars 
come at the end of it to the opposite point of the heavens, 
to which they had been at the beginning. The nnmbeT of 
years contained in this period might be obtained by multi- 
plying the degrees of the ecliptic by the decans of the signs 
—that is 360 by 36, which would give the number 12,900: 
The Persians appear to have lost alto£i;ether the principle 
on which the calculation was oTiginaily made; but they 
were not ignorant^ as is clear from a pass^o in the frag^ 
ments of Celsus^ of the motion of the stars in longitude. 
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The Indians possessed Ihc same knoivlcdgc, and they com- 
puted the great revolution at 24,000 years, according to the 
report of M, Le Gen til . But in tlie 2nd volume of the 
Asiatic Basearches, I find a very ingenious calculation of 
Mr, Paterson, stated by Sir W, Jones, whence it would 
appear, tliat they bad really known the duration of the 
great sideral cycle of 25,920 years. The remarks of the 
learned Pre^sident himself are so much to the purpose^ that 
I shall transcribe them here ; " The important period of 
£5,920 years is well known to arise from the multiplication 
of 360 into 72, the number of years in which a fixed star 
seems to move through a degree of a great circle ; and al- 
though M. Lo Gentil assures us, that the modern Hindus 
believe a complete revolution of the stars to be made in 
34,000 years, or 54 seconds of a degree to be passed in one 
year, yet we may have reason to think, that the old Indian 
astronomers had made a more accurate calculation^ but 
concealed their knowledge from the people under the veil 
of fourteen Manwantaras^ 71 divine ages, compound cycles, 
and years of difl'erent sorts^ from those of Brahma to those 
of Patala, or the infernal regions. If we follow the analo- 
gy suggested by Menu, and suppose only a day and night 
to be called a year, we may divide the number of years in 
a di\ine age by 3G0, and the quotient will be 12,000^ or the 
number of his divine years in one age : but, conjecture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods, 4,320,000 
and 25,f*20, and we shall find that among their common 
divisors are, 6, 9, 12, &c,, 18, 36, 72, 144, &c.; which 
numbers with their several multiples, especially in a decuple 
progression, constitute some of the most celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of Uie Indiums, 
We cannot fail to observe, that the number 432, which ap- 
pears to be the basis of the Indian system, is a 60th pii 
of 25,920, ajDd, by continuini,^ the comparison, wo might 
probably solre the whole enigma/* 

I have elsewhere made some remarks upon the periods 
t>f the ancient Persians. It will suffice here to observe, 
that the mn of 180 years, multiplied by 8, gave the Per- 
sians their cycle of 1,440 years; and 1,440 years, multiph- 
ad by 18, furnish the number of years contained in the 
great cycle. But it js to bo remarked as curious, that I 
have shown> in the manuscript to which 1 have alluded, 
that all the words denoting divisions of time, and employed 
by the ancient Pe^rsians, are Chinese or Tartar. This cir- 
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emni^tmroe ^(pfreA f&at tiicse hmnes andrdiiriMbils arc of tt 
cbite ^extremely remote, when probably ttie natiofm to &e 
east and to the west of the Oxtra spoke the same language, 
a&dieere perhaps united under the same goyemmeht. 

'From the statements whidi I have now made, and wiOn 
out advancing file daims of the Egyptians^ T think it pcetiy 
dtear, that flie length of the great sideral cyde tendt havi^ 
beito known fai the eaiiy tiges of the woild, ' and soon ttft^ 
tiM deluge. But ajccordittg to thenanal duration of hutnto 
nfe, it seems very diffiodt to account for this discovery^ 
unless we suppose the regular establishment of ajitronomy, 
and observations made during several ages. To airive, 
faowev^, at perfect exactness, these observations must be 
made with the greatest nicety. The Greeks of Alexandria 
miscaloulated altogether the periods in which (he stara 
move in longitude. They reckoned a degree for th^r seevH 
kn* progression, and consequently 36,000 years for tbdf 
complete revolution. This fact shows, that the -exadt 
notion of the stars in longitude, can mily be d^teiinined by 
obiiervations made with the greatest care and attention, 
axM that in tiie brief space cf human life, it is scarcely 
possible for any indiviaual to be aware of any change in 
A^ positiona of the stars. We are obliged to emnpare 
Hie observations of tiiose who have gone befotcf us iriib 
our own, to obtain a resdt. Now the motion of the stam 
could be very easily noted and determined by tiie trntedihi- 
tians. Setii lived MS years. This Patriarcl^ to iprfiom 
the Jews ascribe the invention of astronomy, and wko^ as 
we shaB findinihe sequel; was no o&er than that ceM^ml^ 
«d person named Thoth by^flie ]^yptians,'may .easil3rhave 
observed the heavens during a period of 720 years. In 
this period the stars would have moved forwards 10 de- 
uces, or the third part of a sign; and it would be easy fctr 
an ^istronomer, who made observations during tiUa long 
lapse of time, to ascertain the feet witb an accuracy whi^ 
e]dp|eri^ice is best able to give. 

That the invention of the zodmc ought to be Scribed to 
the antediluvians, may perhaps appear to some a ra^ and 
Idle conjecture; but 1 shall not renounce this conjecture 
imrely because it may startle those who have never thought 
df it before. Tradition has told several c^ the OrieataA 
nations, that the antediluvians were emin^itly skilled in 
astronomy; and tradition has generally some foundation in 
trafb. When BaiUi undertook to wiiie tibe Mstory of asr 
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tit>foomy/be¥6utid'At the tmtset c'ertaihlfeign»eiit»'of 8d* 
©nee, which provcjd to him the existence of a system kt 
some femote age, and anterior to all reguter history, if we 
except (he brief narrative which is to be fbmid in the Book 
of Grenesis. This able and ingenious writer^ aided paiiaps 
by the learning of Olans Rudbeck, built up a splendid fa* 
brie of science for the ancient inhabitants of baa and 
Toiiran, as well as for the nations that dwelt on the shoieg^ 
of the Caspian, and (hat peopled the regions watered by 
the streams of Ae Tanais and the Rha. While I GuSfy 
agree with Bailli, that extraordhiary testimonies of the ex^ 
istence of an ancient system of science may be found* "h^ 
the early annals of Asiatic literature; I do not consider hisr 
imiofe as sufficient to show, that the first estaMirfmaents of 
it since the flood are to be sought in Tartary. The desoeh- 
dantti of Koali tidvanced, no doubt, from a coAnnoiEi cenWey 
and lirdifl%$rent directi6ns; But during the first ages afle* 
the terrible catastrophe of the deluge, the difficulty ft^p 
min would be rather to retain the luibwledge which ha4 
been transdiitted to fliem from their ancestors, thaii to mal^ 
new discoveries. CSrcumstances would necessarily deter* 
ftnne the degrees of knowledge which they would thus tt^ 
tain; and those who settled in fertile regions, and in teni- 
perate climes, would possess the means of cultivating ti» 
sciences, while those who fixed their residence in less hap- 
py countries would degenerate into lawless robbet^ «3tt4 
ignorant bart>ariahs; It is not either among fte ridges 4( 
Mount Caucasus, or in (he Scyihian deserts, or amicbt the 
Sarmatian snows, or even oi| the banks of the Oihon, that 
^e can easily suppose poMdiluvian learnhig to have fixed 
its first abode. 

' When we look for monuments of ancient sciencej» when 
ther in India, or in Bactria, or in Chaldea, or in Egypt, we 
find remnants, which seem to have belonged to one com- 
mon system. Among o&er examples, (he zo^e' may be 
cited. We find all the Oriental nations. With the excep- 
tion indeed of (he Chaldeans, agteeing in their division of 
the 2^iac into 1!^ signs. It would seem from tbi$ circmdf 
Stance, that they had followed some common mOdel, the 
tnore especially, that all the emblems in the Egyptian, In- 
aian, and Arabian zodiacs are neariy, if not exactly simi- 
lar. To whom then shall we attribute the invention of the 
zodiac, if not to the common ancestors of the nations which 
we have naiaed? The Greeks ascribed the invention of 
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the armillary sphere to Atlas, the son of Japetus, the son 
of Uranus. But the J apetus of the Greeks was apparently 
no other than the Japhet, or Japet, of the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture; and thus even the highly-prized testimony of the 
Grfeeks goes to prove, that the immediate descendants of 
Noah were versant in astronomy, in which it is clear that 
they must have been instructed by the Patriarch and Ills 
mffk'&j ..' 

';vUpon the whole, then, I am ineUned to ascribe the divi- 
j^oas of the dtarsinto coosteUations t^the anteluvidns, and 
to^assi^ to tiiem the inventipn of the zodiac. It does not 
loUoW from this, that all the zodiacal emblems remained 
the same. On the contrai^^ I should think that some .o£ 
them were changeil soon after the deluge. Cham, or Ham^ 
and bis descendants, seem no sooner to have settled on the 
banks of the Nile, than they applied themselves to the 
study of the sciences^ Branches of the sauie family esta* 
blished themselves in Plioenice, Ethiopia, and Arabia, 
whence they passed by sea into India; in which last coun- 
try they met the descendants of Shem in the line of Ar- 
phaxad, who crossed the Indus, after having taken posses- 
sion of Iran* Cham appears always to have remained in 
Egypt. That country is denominated the land of Ham, (or 
rather Cham, for so DH should be written in Roman charac- 
ters,) in several parts of Scripture* Plutarch mentions 
that Egypt was anciently named Ckemia; and Chemi is the 
appellation given, in the Coptic dialect^ to the lower Egypt. 
Cham, according to tlie traditions, preserved some of Ae 
remains of antediluvian science; and there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition, that tiiis patriarch instructed 
his descendants in the knowledge which he himself possess- 
ed. It ^vould be rash, perhaps, to pronounce that Cham 
himself became a proselyte to the Tsabean superstition ; 
but it appears that his posterity^ as the learned Maimonides 
observes, soon fell into this error- The Tsabeans (who arc 
often and improperly called Zabeans, as in the original the 
word begins with a tsade^) commenced, no doul)t, by ador- 
ing the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, as symbols of the 
Deity, of his attributes, and also of those spiritual beings, 
whom the Hebrews called MBlnchimj and whom we call 
angels. But this worship soon degenerated into polytheism 
and idolatry; and it may be suspected, that these w^ere the 
sins of the antediluvian world, and which had likewise ori- 
ginated in tlic worship of the Hosts of Heaven. The 
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Egyptinna; \wm^\^, bavmg; ado|)fed ll»i r^ligjoii; iifit M^ 
serre the naxne^ wauld iiatamlly c^boc^e swzb manes and 
symbols, for the celestial bodies^ as suited tb^ pnqposes 
and their sikiation ; and while they retained the ancient di^ 
yfeions of the zodiac, they probsJily altered some of the 
emblems by which It was represented. 

I have ibooght that these preliminary observations migit 
not be improperly introduced, before I entered into a partit 
ciilabr discussion concerning the zodiacs of Esnefa and Den- 
d^^« Should this Memoir ever find its way to the pbess^ 
it may require an apology; as, hitherto at least, it has beta 
written under circumstances little favorable to the rot 
isearches, about which its author has been employed. 



ADVERSARIA UTERARIA. 

NO,. XXIX. 



EpUaphe de Bonaparte i 

Cyrnseus, toto semotus ab orbe, Plroni^thcfUs, 
Quern rigido nimium presserat imperio, 

Heu! rupe in summit, corrosu8 viscera cancro, 
H!c jacet : haec vitae meta suprema fuit, 

Nobilius Dun(|uam' exemplum mage nescia fraeni 
Anibitio, ut doce^t sascula sera, dedit. 

p. H* MABBOK. 



Domine sahum 
pour les Grecs insurges. 

Celse terrarum moderator orbis, 
Supplicem serva populum precantis 
Graeciae^et spreto, duce te, periclo 
Exime salvum ! 

Dira fac rmnpat juga barbarorum : 
Solvat infen^as tibi^ Christe, gentis 
Vinclft : magi^rum vigeat renaaceus 
Gloria patrum ! 
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Alma lAbeti&Sy tua ^ trifufflrphet 
Catisa^ su<;cuniba t fers^^ si tjyanms^ 
Laus Deo soli vetiiet, per omne 
Debita sascki^ ! 

F. H. IMRRON. 



Ludovpco XVI I I, Gallia Regi, infestis baptismalibus Regii 
Burdigala Duds. Ipsis K€il(Sndi$ Maiis mdcccxxii. 

C€^Iso potentem credidimus Deuov 
^enere coelo sceptra^ nee irritas 
Persolvimus grates, avito 

Dum soHo, LUDOVICE, regpas. 

Regna^^ subactis seditionibus, 
Votis bonorum fortior in dies, 
i£t lege, liber quam dedisti 
Ipse tibi et patriae, verendus. 

Hac luce suetas sollicitudines. 
Rex 6 ! remiuas : invproba sit procul 
Arthritis, ut, parata cunctis^ 
Non tibi sint aliena festa. 

Perhorret atruqi m/ens memorans scelus. 
Quod lota ana^ris ^Gallia luctibus 
Piavit, et monstrum latebris 
Taftarei evcfmitum barathri. 

Cadis o^^nd^.nocte, cadis miser, 
Interque cantua Terpsichorse et leves 
Motus, patemaB gemma stirpis, 
O Bituri& ! fiiturix ! peremte. 

Nulla advocate ex arte Machaonis 
Medela, nulla est spes super aut salus : 
Celsam sed adstans quisque mentem 
Obstupet, et generosa vota, 

Pallentibufj citin decidua a labris 
Vox proniit omen^ quod, riiedi*^ e necc, 
EfFiindit insperata cuociis 
Gaudia, d€ tcnebrisque lucis 

Acceiidit almos jam radioa nova^ ; 
" Dilecln^ c:isto quern geueri o I &iiiu, 
" Ne iiegligas fructum, supremo 

" Conjugis gbsequiosa jusso!" - 
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Nee vatm ifoah ^ec consUia ifrka. 
Sperait dolores^n ! vidua et metus ; 
Metus feaaac^itea sceletUe. 
Undique ab insidiis. catervae. 

' Gangeticis ut quae volucris plagis, 

Novata, odori de Aahmio rogi 
Surgit, 8ui proles parensque, 
Munere mortis adepta vitam : 

Mttd^i^te larg& e funere lacrymi, 
Dias in oras edtte luminis^ 

Sic puUica imples vota, Princeps ; 
Vota tuae Carolap precesque. 

Regalis infans, nasc^re \ i^ascere ! 
Virtute totum te deceat Patrem 
Referre, victuramque famam 
Cui merita in patriam dedere, 

Henrice, Galli^ te, pie amor tui ! 
Tuum est cad^nteniy te sine> parvule, 
Firmare stirpem, liiiisq^ 
Beddere hixuriem juveats. 

Decus Oarumnae nomine te suo 
Insignit urbs, et rite superbiens' 
Inter sorores invidendo 
^TolKt hbnore caput coruicum. 

Regalis infans, splendida jam vocant 
Te templa Christi, rosque salutifer ! 
Te Pohtifex sancto lavacro 
Abhiat, eripiatque letbo, 

P. H, MARRON. 



H. Stephens* Reading of a Passage in Euripides. 

In No. XLiv. p, 469- were noticed two passages of Euripideiy 
as cited by H. Stephens in his l^hesaurus, m a manner singularly 
at variance with the received editions. A sipiilar instance occurs 
in Vol. I. col. 755. of the oldeditic^, under the word £Au»: 
** Apud Euripidiem metaphorice, Aiy^wra [jliHovs ^ fikSm 
&^ix(ffti)v/' The line alliided to is undoubtedly by Hec. 967. ; 
but there the reading universally acknowledged is xXvoov. It is 
most probable^ that H. Stephens (in thus attributing to EvriMdes 
a word never used by him^ nor indeed by the other Tragecuans^ 
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not* even by Aroto^U^nes, all of wh6m instead of it emplc^ 
Bg6oo) was deceived by a tjrpogmphical eitof 6f his copy. A 
fartber inaccuracy which escap^'his notice is, that jSXveov would 
have required oT^, not ^/ 



The Arak Atsa Root 

It is remarkable that the root resembling the potato, lately 
brought to England for cultivation, from Santa Ft de Bogota, 
is an African root which grows near the Southern Atlas in Lower 
SusS,^ and called in that country, among the Arabs of Woled 
Abbusebah, by the same name that it bears in South America, 

viz* Arak Atsha or AtshoHf ^ \Ji^ ojX' unquastiouably true 
Arabic words, signifying the absorbing or thirsty root : arak the 
root, a^sAan thirsty. 

How has this root found its way to South America and there 
retained its original Arabic name ? Were the ancient Arabs pos- 
sessed of more nautical knowledge than we have on record? 
did they, at some remote period, (and many centuries before the 
discovery of America by Columbus,) cross the Western Ocean, 
and transport their plants to America? or are we to suppose 
that there has been a continent submerged, which once afforded 
communication between Africa and South America, now divided 
by an ocean 30 degrees across from shore to shore ? , 

J. G. JACKSON. 



agaqagg w i i i Hj n. 

NOTICE OF 

A Vindication of 1 JbA», eh. v. 7. from the ejections of 

M.. Griesbach : in which is given a new view of the 

external evidence^ with Greek authorities for the 

^ dMhenticity of the verse^ not hitherto adduced in its 

d^ence^ By the Bishop of St. DavicTs. 

vY £ have had an opportunity, on several occasions, of express** 
ing the high opinion, which we entertain of this pious, ingeui- 

' ^ the map in Shabeeny's Account of Timbuctoo, Housa, 6cc: p. 55. 
VOL. XXIV. a. Jl. NO. XLVII. M 
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Xn The Bishop a/ St David's Vindication 

•Uh, a»d learned prelate. ' Our pages ^fe, in omiy inaUipcise^ 
Wen adorned and dignified by articles oommunicatei^f or re* 
^pipn^ended, by him. AikI we feel ji partioilar gratificati'pQ ifij 
announcing a publication, containing sentiments^ which corre- 
spond with our own, on a most important subject. Our readers 
will recollect that, although ve ure obliged to admit articles 
of dijQTerent opinions, which do not swerre from a proper 
regard for Christianity, a leaning ha& been expressed by us to 
|hat «ide, which the Right Reverend author so ably supports. 
Such Jias been the part taken by a majority of our correspond 
dents.' 

Although there has been in many Divines a tendency to sub- 
scribe to tlie opinion entertained by Porson, Griesbach, and ^6 
learned translator of Michaelis, that the versein question is 
apuVious, it is remarkable that later writera, betkies Pearson/ 
StiJlingfleet, Bull, Grabe^ Mill, Bengelius, £rnesti^ Horsfej, 
&c. have formed a different conclusion. 

" r have taken several opportunities,^ says the author of the werk 
und^r our coDsideration, ** to express a different opinion from the oppo^ 
iients of the verse ; and I can bay with truth, that every renewed ex- 
ami nation of the subject has added to mv convictions of its authemicity. 
Among the latest inquirers, Mr. Nolan, in his profound and idterestine 
Inquiry into the integrity of the Greek Vulgate^ after stating th« intemiS 
and external evidence of the verse, and ttte prohabrlity tbut the verse Was 
suppressed by Eusebius, in the edition which he revised undeir the sanC"* 
tionofCoBstantine the Great, adds, ^I trust nothing further can be 
wanting to convince any ingenuous mind that 1 John, v. 7, really pro- 
ceeded from Sr. John the Evangelist/ 

*\ Dr. Hales, in his learned work 3 on Faith in the Holy TVinity, speaks 
with equal confidence on the authenticity of the verse :— * To the autho- 
rity of Griesbach on this question, I shall not hesitate to oppose and 
prefer the authority of a celebrated German editor and critic, the learned 
Brnesti ; with whose observations I shall close this minute and elaborate 
survey of the whole external and internal evidence ; which, I humbly 
trust, will be found exhaustive of the subject, and set the controversy at 
rest in future/ 

"Mr. Grier, Ui his rf cent ' Ecply to Dr* Milner's End of ileligious Can- 
troversv/* after noticinfr the * invmcible a rgu merits' of Mr. Nolan, says, 
* I feel compelled to abandon my former prejudices against the verse, 
fnd to think that a person should <^lmosC as »oon doubt the genuincoess 
of t^ie rest of Sr. John*s Epblle, as that of the disputed passage/ 



» Among many others, we may quote an article in No. IV. bythv 
learned translator of Daniel. < 

^ P«ee30l».-»London,Rivin9tons,1815* 
. K Vol ii. p« 225.;-JLondim, Rivijoigtonf^ 18i8« 

♦ Page 46.— London, Cadell, 1021. 
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•^ A late tdUmi of the Ortek Testament, by the EeiF. Edward Vaby^ 
mu6t not be. om^ted ambiig the advocalee of the rec^ved teit, Tn^ 
editioB is^ formed very much on the text of GriesBacby but vvitho'Uf adopt- 
ing all his alterations. It retains, among other passages, 1 John, t. 7." ' 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this tract to all, nvbo 
wish to examine the evidence with candor and impartiality ; and 
ahal! only quote the conclusion of the Appendix* 

« What, if the fallacies should be allon the side of the opponents of 
the verse ? For, what do their ar^ments amount to ? 

i. That the esterwal evidence is ^bcisive against ^ verse; though 
there is no egterntd etidime wfaatevmr againet it, during die tiicecf first 
centuries, and in the same period much positive evidence for it. 

2. That it is not found in any of the four ancient manuscripts now 
extant, and therefore it never was read in any of the hundred, or thou- 
sand manuscripts, thatare lost. 

3. That it is first ouoted at large by a Latin writer, who lived marly 
four hundred years after the death of St. John ; and therefore it was never 
known to the more ancient Greek fathers ; though the Spartan decree 
aeainst Tlmotheus is found for the first time in a Latin writer at least a 
thousand years after its promulgation. 

4. That it is not found in any Greek manuscript extant, but one; and 
therefore i|L never will be; though the hymn to Ceres has been found 
at Moscow two thousand years after the time of Pausanias, who last quoted 
it, and of which no other copy is known to be extant. 

5. That Au^us^n knew nothing of the seventh verse, because he in- 
terprets the eighth verse mysticaTly of the Trinity ; though the sense, 
which he ascribed to the term unitntf (unitj^ of estence^) msL& it impoisi- 
ble for him to interpret the aqua and sanguis of the eighth verse life'- 
rellif, 

^. That Ausustin wa^ general^ followed in applying the eighth verse 
mystically to the Trinity; therefore the seventh verse \iras unknown to 
the generality of the African Others ; though [Eucherius,] Vigilius Tap- 
sensis, Cassiodorus, and Fulgentius, who constitute thei greater part of 
that generality^ expressly quote both verses. 

7. That Eucherius explained the eighth verse mystically of the Trinity; 
though he expressly applies it to the tmter and the blood, that issued frtom 
our Saviour's side on the cross (John xix. 34), and distinguishes his own 
opinion from those^ who apply the eighth verse to the Trinity. 

a. That '' if Eucherius wrote the allegory in the Questions^ he could 
not possiblv have the heavenly witnesses in bis copy.'^ But it is clear 



that the allegory quoted by him in the Questions, is not the allegory of 
Eucherius, but of the Plures, from whom he differs. 

9. That the verse rests chiefly, if not solely, on the authority of Vlgi* 
iius Tapsensis, accordinj^ to Griesbach; though Mr. Person says it rests 
on the authority of'C^priau, or the ancient Latin version; and though 
that version is a legitimate evidence, of its Greek originaL 

10. That the Montfort or Dublin manuscript was a forgery of the six- 
teenth century, and written on purpose to deceive Erasmus ; which a 
competent judge has shown to be a production of the thirteenth century •'^ 



' ■ ! ■ » H « 



* After stating the difference 6f opinion among the ieamed, in his 
note on that vei^e, Mr. Valp]^ adds: ** Istis. verbis e teittt 8ttblali% 
nescio quid curti atque inexpleti semper mihi apparuit.*^ 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM, 

FOR 1821. 



PiESTUM. 

jS/mi d the deep silence of the pathless wild. 
Where kindlier nature once profusely smil'd, 
Th' eternal Temples stand ;— untold their ^ge, 
tlptrac'd their annals in Historic Page ; 
All that around them stood now far away^ 
Single in ruin, mighty in decay. 
Between the mountains and the azure main. 
They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 
In solemn beauty, through the clear blue light. 
The Doric columns rear their massive height, 
£mblems of strength untam'd ; yet conquering Time 
Has mellow'd half the sternness of their prime, 
And bade the lichen, 'mid their niina grown, 
Imbrown with darker tints the vivid stone. 
Each channeled pillar of the fane appears 
Unspoirdj yet soften'd by consuming years ; ' ^ ^ 

So calmly awfuJ, so serenely fair, ^ — »« • 

The gazer's heart still mutely worships there. j*J 

Not always thus — when beam'd beneath the day, ^'^ 

No fairer scene than Paeslum*3 lovely bay ; ^^ 

When her light soil bore plants of evVy hue, 
And twice each year her stoned roses blew ; 
While Bards her blooming honors lov'd to sing, ^^ 

And Tuscan zephyrs fann'd th' eternal Spring, '^f^ 

Proud in her port the Tyrian moor'd his fleet, '^ 

And Wealth and Commerce fill'd the peopled street; 
While here the rescued Mariner ador'd 
The Sea*s dread sovereif^n, Posidonia's lord. 
With votive tablets decked yon hallow 'd watls^r 
Or sued for Justice in her crowded halls. 
There stood on high the white- rob'd Flamen — there '*'" 

The opening portal pour'd the choral prayer ; 
While to o'er-arching Heaven sweH'd full the sounds ' 

And incense blaxM, and myriads knelt around, 

'Tis past: the echoes of the plain are niulei .^ * 

E'en to the herdsman'^ tall or shepherd's flute ; * * 
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And Death triumphant ndei the tainted gale. 

From the lone spot the trembling peasants haste, 

A wild the garden, and the town a waste. 

But THEY " are still die same ; alike ihej mock 

Th' Invader's menace, and the Tempest's shock ; 

Such ere the world had bow'd at Cssar's throne, 

And ere proud Rome's all-conquering name was knowf^ 

They stood, and fleeting Centuries in vain 

Have pour'd their fury o'er th' enduring fane ; 

Such long shall stand — proud relics of a clime. 

Where man was glorious, and his works sublime ; 

While, in the progress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust, and Nations pass away. 

G. W. F. HOWARD, 

CHRIST-CHDKCH.* 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE* 



lo those who have expressed their approbation of the 
remarks, occasionally ofiered in tliis Journal, on bookf% 
illnstrating the history, geo^aphy, and antiquities, the 
philology, biography, and other branches of Eastern litera- 
ture, we must now apologise for haviog too long neglected 
to indicate, as highly worthy of their attention, three works 
paUiriied within the last twelve years by Major Charles 
Stewart, Professor of Oriental languages in the East^ India 
^Company's College at Haileybiiry, near Hertford ; the 
, recent apjpeafance of a fourth presents to us an opportunity 
of includuig under one head some brief notices of all that 
able Ori^italist's publications: such, at least, as have 
fallen under our inspection. 

The first to be mentioned, with reference to its date, is 
entitled " A descriptiye Catalogue of the Oriental Idbrary 
of the late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore" — a large and hand* 
isome quarto Yolume of about 470 pages, printed in 1809, at 
the University press, Cambridge. From the preface we 



I The Temples. 
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lewm, that *' the month of May, 179^, vtkn rcttdercd memo- 
rable in the East by the capture of Seringapsktam; andHhe 
downfall of its sovereign, the inveterate enemy of ^e Bri- 
tish nation. Nor were the wisdom and valor displayed on 
that occasion more honorable to the victors, than their 
liberality and attention to science, in determining that the 
library of the late Snltan should be presiirvcd entire, (all 
the other property being sold by public auction for the 
benefit of the captors) and presented, with the excep- 
tion only of a few Mss. selected for the Asiatic Society 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambrid^, to the 
Honorable East-India Company." 

When we consider how seldom any attention to accuracy 
is evinced by persons employed in transcribing Arabic 
and Persian works ; how generally they omit or misplace the 
diacritical points or marks which serve to distinguish some 
letters from others ; and how often it is necessary to peruse 
several folio or quarto pages of an uninteresting preface, 
composed in a most turgid and difficult style, before the 
title or date, or even the subject of a volume, much less the 
author's name, can be ascertained; it will appear that 
Major Stewart, (then Junior Professor of the Persian lan- 
guage in the College at Fort William) imposed on himself a 
task of considerable labor, when he undertodc to fdrm a 
descriptive catalogue of this collection, comprdvending 
nearly eleven hundred articles ; for, according to his loiai- 
nous arrangement^ ^YC find that, of Arabic and Persian books 
there are, on the sufycct of History and Bio^n'aphy, 118 — 
On Sftfymn or Mystical Theology, 115— Ethiciji, 24— Poe- 
try, Iw— Fables, 18— Letters, Forms of Epistolary Cor- 
feapondence, &c., 53 — Various Arts and Sciences, 19— 
Arithmetic and Mathematics, 7 — Astronomy, 20 — Physic, 
62^ — Philosophy, 54 — ^Philology, 45 — Lexicop-aphy, 29 — 
Theology, 46 — Jurisprudence, 95— Mohammedan Tradi- 
tions, 40— Korans, 44 — CommentaTJCS on the Koran, 41 — 
Prayers, 35 — Miscellaneous, 22. Of books in tlie Hinda 
ond Dekbany languages, 27 — ^Turkish, 2. Persian books 
presented to the College of Fort William by Major (now 
Sir John) Malcolm, 4— and Arabic books presented by 
Mr- Elliot, 23. Of these the respective titles are priated 
in Iheir proper Arabic or Persian characters, being ex* 
presaed also in Italics. The size or form of each Ms. is 
noticed, and a concise bat satisfactory account given of each 
author or work, where it was possible to ascertain any par* 
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iicnlars \;vorthy of mention. In fhe copibns Appendix^ Major 
Stewart has collected a variety of entertaining or remark- 
p.ble passages, extracted as specimens of the most tare and 
valuable Mss^ the original text being printed in the proper 
character, and on the opposite pages a faithful translation, 
illustrated with many excellent notes. To the Catalogue 
are prefixed Historical Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan, and 
his son Tippoo Sultan, comprehending by many degrees the 
best account of those extraordinary personages that we 
have hitherto perused. Hyder Aly (who died in 1782, aged 
sixW-four years) " was, doubtless,*' says our ingenious 
ianthor, " one of the greatest characters Asia has produced; 
.and if his success cannot be compared with that of Tamer- 
lane or Nadir Shah, it must be attributed more to the com- 
petitors with whom he had to contend, than to any want of 
ability on his part. Without the advantages of education, 
he acquired an extensive knowledge of the sciences of war 
and of politics : and by his superior talents raised himself 
from a private station to the sovereignty of a powerful 
kingdom* He administered justice with impartiality, and 

fave great encouragement to agriculture and to commerce. 
le was indulgent to bis subjects, but strict in the disci- 
pline of his army ; severe in punishing oft^nders, and cruel 
to his enemies. His mind was latterly tinctured with 
superstition; and he is accused by the Mohammedans, 
not only of putting great faith in astrologers, but also of 
reverencing the Hindu deities. At the period of Hyder's 
decease, his dominions^ exclusive of his conquests in ttie 
Camatjc, comprehended nearly ^ight^ tkuumnd square 
luOes; his territorial revenues amounted to two krore 
of rupees, or about two millions sterling; and, although 
his army consisted of at least 150,000 men, his treasury 
contained several millions in bullion and specie "—(p, 42. J 
From the Memoir concerning Tippoo, our limits will not 
allow ns to extract much, although it is a document no 
less curious than authentic p The death of that Sujtan (on 
the 4th of Mayj 1799,) has been related by various writers 
not always agreeing in certain particulars. That he fought 
gallantly to the last moment of his existence, all have 
declared — and from Major Stewart we learn, that when an 
English column had forced the breach and mounted the 
ramparts, Tippoo repeatedly fired on the assailants, and 
that, according to the testimony of his servants, many Euro- 
peans fell by his hand. Still the British advanced, and 
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IheStiHan'd troops began to desert lUm ; he ttien tefMBftUd 
bis horse and endeavoured to force itito the town flirougbSa 
crowd of fugitives; at this moment a volley from hispnr-? 
suers wounded him in the left breast^ and he soon aftet 
received a second wound in the right side ; his horse Bntk 
under him^ and Ms turban fell to the ground : he vi^as imme« 
diately raised by some of his attendants, and placed on a 
palankin under the gateway. ** It was at this time,** says 
our author (p. 89), " proposed to the Sultan by one of his 
$ervants,that he should make himself known to the English; 
from whose general character there could be no doubt he 
would meet with every attention compatible with his situa- 
tion, but this he disdainfully refused. Alter a short inter- 
val some Europe an soldiers eotered the gateway, and one of 
them attempting to take off the Sultan's sword-beltj the 
wounded princej who still held his sword in the right hand, 
made a cut at the soldier and wounded him, about the knee ; 
when the latter instantaneously fired his musket and shot 
him through the temple, which caused immediate death/* 

The second publication of Major Stewart is so generally 
known and approved, both in England and on the Continent, 
that a slight mention of it will here sufiice. We allude to 
the " Tmvels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 180S, 180S," 
This work was originally composed by Abu Taleb himself, 
in the Persian lan^age, and tho translation is as literal as 
the different idioms of two lanj^iaj^es would admit. The 
first English edition appeared in 1810, forming t%^o octavo 
volumes ; the second in 1814, three volumes duodecimo. 
A French translation, made from the first English edition, 
was pnblLshed in 1811 at Paris ; but the 21st and 22nd 
chapters, relating ehicfly to Buonaparte, the victories gained 
by the English, and the politics of Europe, were omitted for 
obvious reasons. Since the publication of Major Stewart's 
translation, the Persian text has been printed at Calcutta. 
It appears that Abu Taleb*s only object was to inform and 
improve his conntrymen, by a candid and simple narrative 
of what be saw, heard, and thought, during bis travels—'' The 
remarks of such an observer," (says the ingenious transla<- 
tor, in his dedication to the Marchioness of Hertford,) '* on 
the laws, manners, and customs, of the different countries of 
Europe — particularly on those of our own — can never be 
without their interest and importance to an enlightened 
mind/' We will add, tiiat those who wer© personally ac- 
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quainted with that amiable and intelligent traveller, and 
theit descendants of the rising generation, will derive much 
plaasure from the frequent mention which be makes, hy 
name, of the numerous individnak, particularly ladies, to 
whom he was indebted for kindness and acts of hospitality : 
we are often amused by the naivete with which he notices 
minute circumstances rendered familiar to us from habit ; 
and wc almost pity the Asiatic strangerj when, describing 
the hackney coaches of Dublin, (which he vigited previously 
to his arrival in London), he says '* In this and all the other 
cities of Europe^ there are so many carriages of different 
kinds, that I may safely aver, from the day I arrived in 
Dublin till I quitted Paris, the sound of coach wheels was 
never out of my ears " (Vol- 1, p. 142. 2nd edition.) In the 
Appendix is given ** A vindication of the liberties of Asia- 
tic women" — a very interesting tract, composed by Abu 
Talebj in consequence of some conversation with an 
English lady, who had imagined that all wives in the 
East lived like slaves, without honor or authority. He 
returned to India, where, having obtained the appointment 
of Aamil, in a district of Bundlecund, he died in the year 
lS06. To the first volume is prefixed his portrait, an ex- 
cellent likeness, engraved from the picture by Northcote- 

We now proceed to Major Stewart's third work ; entitled 
" the History of Bengal, from the first Mohammedan inva- 
sion until the virtual conquest of that country by the English, 
A. D. 1757;** a handsome quarto volume of about 570 
pages, published in 1813, and illustrated by a very neat and 
correct map of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa. Although 
our author proves by numerous references, that he had avail- 
ed himself of all the best European productions, thttt could 
yield any authentic information on his subject^ yet the origi- 
nal materials from which he has formed a great portion of his 
work, are no less numerous than rare and valuable ; being the 
Persian Mss TajalMuasir; TabkatNassiry; Tarikh Alufy; 
Tabkat Akbery ; Tarikh Ferishteh (of which two sections 
were translated by Colonel Dow, and one by Dr. Jonathan 
Scott). The Akbar Nameh ; Zubdet al Tnarikh ; Jchangire 
Nameh ; Shah Jehan Nameh ; Aalumgire Nameh ; Muasir 
Aalumgiry ; Muntekhub al Lebab ; or Tarikh Khafy Khan; 
Muasir al Omrah at Timouryeh ; and the Ryaz Assula- 
teen. From these and other sources our author has derived 
a multiplicity of curious and interesting cmecdotes. It was 
not, howe¥er, within the compass of his plan, to trace tho^ 
History of Bengal up to the earliest ages ; but in bis prc- 
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Ififiiiidry tfiscoarse^ be allows ihat the inhabitants of Uqrit 
^Qttntry ^^ have ioii equal claim to antiquity and early civi- 
lisation, with the other nations of India/' That distinh 
'goished writer Abnl Fazil (m his Ayeen A1i;bery) has enu- 
inerated sixty-one kings of Bengal, who reigned before the 
\Mohanimedan invasion ; and if twenty or twenty-five years 
he allowed for each reign previous to that event, (which 
'^occurred A. D. 1203-4,) ^' it will rive the Bengalese suf- 
ficient dahn to antiquity/' as Major Stewart observe^ 
YPrelim. IHisc. p. vi.); indeed according to tibe ingenious 
^M[r• Wilford, the thirteenth of those sixty-one sovereigns 
lived about the commencement of the Christian aera. It 
^pears (from p. 4.) that Subuctageen, who reigned at 
Ohizne, was the first JjAohammedan whp invaded the frontier 
provinces of India, in the year of Christ 977. The Hindoo 
jprince who suffered from this attack, was named Jypaal, 
Hnd possessed a territory extending from Lahore to Lum- 
j^an, and from Cashmire to Moultan. 
, The successors of Subuctageen continued a system of 
gradual ^^^roacbment, until about the year 1204 Moham- 
Ined Buldityar entered Bengal, and having subdued its Hin- 
doo Sovereign or Raja, named Liichmuiiyahj established the 
Cicient city of Gour as the capital of his dominioniS,destroy- 
g many idolatrous temples, on the ruins of which he erect- 
td, with their materials, mosques, colleger and caravau- 
saries, (p. 45). Our limits will not allow us to extract, for 
the entertainment of pur readers^ all that we might wish, 
from this interesting volume, in which, by a judicious selec- 
tion of facts, the author has condensed into a S3naU space 
Whatever is worthy of being recorded concerning each 
monarch or illustrious personage, whilst his admirable 
anrangement has prevented that confusion which too fre^ 
qqentty arises in works of this nature, from the great 
variety of difficult and strange-looking proper names. A 
specimen of his manner may be here given from p. 20&, 
describing the character of jehan^ire Kooly Kban^ who 
|;ovemed Bengal about the year 1607, " In his disposition 
were blended the opposite qualities of piety and cruelty ; 
he constantly retained in his service a hundred persons 
who CQuld repeat the Koran by heart, and who, at the end 
of every repetition, bestowed on him the merit arismg 
from it He also attended prayers five times daily, and 
was much employed in religious offices ; but as a judge 
he was ines^orable. While engaged in prayers he frequent-^ 
'jTi by a motion of his hand, gave the signal for flogging. 
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Imn^iitt; or belM^aditig a cidprit He was' «( 4II' tfa^ 
kUtndm by a hundred trampeters^ who^ wheneir^rHM 
^rfflagera disputed with him lespectiiiig their reats^ ilMd^to 
make so dreadful a noise as terrified the rustics' ittio suib^ 
n^ssion. He was ali^ constantly accompani<sd bf a 
tandred Cashmirian archers, who could bring down ftt 
MmHest bird In Us flight, and who were ready to pierce wlfk 
thdr arrows any person pointed out in the crowd : in shorty 
lie was detested by the inhabitants of Behar ; but JTi^rtiHiatt^ 
l^ferr ttiose of Bengal he died in little more ttan a yea| 
after he had assumed that government, and bef<yie he hbta 
fime to make them feel the effects of his cruelty/'— The 
history of tMs country, from the first settlement of Europeans 
there, until its final subjugation by tte BngltsA^ will parti- 
cularly interest not only all who may have occasion to 
visit tnat province, but those whom business or professional 
duty: iiuty place ' in any other part of our Sastera eiai^^ire. 
We shall conclude this very inadequate notice of the excel- 
lent work before us, by quoting Major Stewart's words in 
p, vi. of his Preliminary Discourse. " Ttie province of 
Bengal is one of die most valuable acquisitions that was 
ever made by any nation. It is situated between the Slst 
and S7th degrees of northern latitude, and between the 86th 
and 92nd of eastern longitude ; being in breadth about 900 
and in length400 miles i its area contains nearly twenty-one 
degrees square. On the north smd east it is defended by 
impenetrable mountains ; and on the south by a Hne of 
inhospitable and dangerous seia^coast, ^ohtainirtg but one 
harbour capable of admitting vessels of any mze ; and even 
that one guarded by iiinumera1>le shoals. Its Western fron- 
tier, although exposed to invasion, is, in ibany places so 
strongly defended by nature, that feWer ttoi)ps tad requisite 
to protect it, than any other ctmnfry of sunikur extent on the 
continent of Asia. Its numerous naivigable rivers, in the 
possession of a maritime nation, are also so many sources 
of defence; that should the English ever be Mven from all 
the other parts of India, they may find in Bengal an asylum 
where no enemy will vooiture to follow them. Thus secure 
from a foreign invader, they are equally safe from any 
insurrection of {he natives, whose nuldnesa of dispodtion 
and aversion to wa^ are such, Hiat nothing short of the most 
atrocious cruelty or of religious persecution, could induce 
tiiem to draw thieir swords against their present masters." 
This concisid and perspicuous statement from the pen <rf 
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«o coitipetMt a judge a^'oui* ingenious auUi5r, may lMKrt# 
to tranqiiiHi&e t^e apprehensions of those who ha;^re doubted 
thejjecuyity of our dommion over the importalit provinee 
of Bengal. " " ^ 

To £e fourth work of Major Stewart, wo Shall caH the 
readers attention in tiie next pumber of our J<>irttial^ obser* 
inngonIy,in this ptece> thai it is entitled '' An Introductioii 
to the Anvari Soohyly of Hussein Vaiz Kashif/'— puWish- 
ad early m the present year, 1821 ; and we reooranend itfa 
the strongest manner to students of the P^aiian and Arabic 



CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEM fob 1821. 



'SIKEANOS -0 'TUEPBOPEOS. 
SAMEPON f^v xp^ xMpa, <r' Jye/fwy, 

cfga <rbv Mova'annv sgawh vfMeov 

oufOy St^s, ' 

iff lo; yeip o5to; &ayros ivlpm 
' *X?ci/x»y, 8j atrp^T fv^AyJ' t mtco 

ripfutroL tovtov, 
r&ff r* ipLa^ varpav wpwr^iixt fi[ji,» 
Xpy<rix.—Tmv^ our' sif^^caw ?Top 
xvfbitwif pncott, ri n Tph xikiut' «- 

ynmu^akiirirkg, 
ov fii>jfi lutrxiil^i^f iviXiiv re 
etfMif, oilrr* si rriXeirogoov air' avrpoov 
cxiKkiym jxivo; BoqioLg SvskXciy 

Ap[ji.a itto^» 
X»ipi jxoi, BgsTcmi* reZi/ wi^etrrM 
fxyovog NIko, flroAeav pXao &e, 

. i . . , xSff>it^riJiT<r(roi$ 
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Pom for l^n.v I8i 

rip^Uu ^x\r«yySir aya}j(^^ tks6row ' ^ 
<rou y axoSu fHv ^&tSf a 8e o'fjxvov - 

Sfloxs Bgloiii^v, 

^Vi^ov^ oS^ayn'irfitACTWy^/ trig ■ < 

tXifiAt^v^Hfu, 

tAi; Mai afuihittvi A$ ih 

ix fifoihf 8* «5t* fd;i^oftffyoi; o'^iv 4w«- ' 

vet Tor^p Zffu; 

alo-Zep fipovT&v Mfico, — t/ 8* ^M>«V^ 

tIs xor' t^iia; vpoli^xfy opvi; ^ 

iroixiXf$oi^^ otn-ff xipetvviov vvp 

rag Sottas % 
itpyvow¥ if^%8 (riXas 8i' Sppav 
fMfitr Ix y£^ rou ifi^oevTOs "Apxrhu 
agricos^ SXoi[ji4^9 >Jyos, (xXtJovraj S* 

(fXXajSfi da^J3oO 

irovTolffy SetTft' ci^ XeXtnrai ToXatoC 
;^iAicoy l^coy ^t)yoy Ix^&hov, co^ 

yftt^o-iv f U9 wl»(riiM$* h 8* aTayrctfy 
fftfgo^ <rr«fco'a-i toj^* eJgro' x«) crcSv, 
*i4yyX/a, voanoit 9poia'i(o$ ej3a xaX- 

XlCTTO^ OCOTOJ 

ir^amrX^Vjf* ov y^ ^iXioi ; riy* aXXoy 
MouG'a ^wvaiTit fteXeo*!* ir^aXin^ 
xpumrhw ciyi$ vi^os* ot V ipJ iyvS^ 

etoapo^ ipet 

iip^^eig yetooff idova$ eruvdof 

TT^S ?uyoy* 8o/ai 8* Scoar d 8* kxoi<rrA 

Toirroy hnreiJouo-a 8i* d^fivpi^ 

alh i$''ApKTOV 

t im ■■ « I III .i I I I I I ■ U 

• Cf, Ag. 750, ! Cf. Py th. IV. 327. * CK (Ed. Tyr. 473. 
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xi^t^otxtv^fri t^(»Cffi^vo$ Ttfoiratrav . > 

lAir}; {y Tpos ray t«Aux^^ 'Jiii» . Vi 
wofMrlfMi^vwrn ZtfigwyfyMjffH 

c^lyyvTcu rtip ; % iffivoTi Xutff/c«tt 

CVV^pOfMOU KtVllifAijf litMfrttv i(Mf&f \ 

ipu Toy fimrra xar' ifi^p aU\ 

oft^fMiff'i Xfocrcoy 
voraray 8^ 8a joy; iwf^Si y^ yuf " ' 

icTspcov tAv fMt^iMgt/yoiv Aritpi^y 

rug Tf StKoofetg 

ipyvpowf Sx^fifM* 9r«$4p<rio/ re 
}iafMrahgf* ^XoyoAi StyuXffLOT '^AfxrWf 
uvrpwK^^ ctIk^owii^ it$Apl^fkOiny vavr' 
ctMi^a Sheug 

iaiiSd^iSUs duftujlih lif»rftyouff'«f. 
X^V'f yonJra, x^** '^A <iAXo^j, ^ «'«, 
t^y w^Aoy xi^aa"' i^aiuimvov yof ; 

igflt jSoijflJv 

aySgceo'iy fuiy^Toi rig sthv uhkag 
rag vdkcuoig Katopi^w xiXiviov^ 
xov xvfiipvotTTip* 8i' oI8ft« mvrou 

(ripifLa)(6v Sfra ; 

^pouBa rm/r' ; ou rav So^lav* rupdwaw 
aXKnr aV! hf»fx,i§ltt>if roi fiyyil 
falverat, xalitg vKorUtg iaiiivru 

--.. OiX«T«< aUTOJ^* 

* C(. Choeph. 588. * Cf. Orest, 473, 
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ou Ti XMfiM Xattowfas ifJi^x^^ 

fMirifm iotKpijLoTcr r^ov fit 
cZf^buy Eipmm. yjKfUwva rodr' ^ 

(rraeo'f rpoineioy. 

«Sd ^oiyfX0eyt?fioy tioe^ iiXf^Av ' 

vvv f;^r vDy miHtg oirapiJjxov yt- 

H. N. COLERIDGE, 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

PBKPARING POR PUBLICATION. 

Preparifif ^ tbe Press, a '^Grarus ad Helicoi^sm, 
or Greek Gradat, to ai]|sw«r to tbe Grudm ad Pamas^m,*^ 
by tbe Rev. J. W. Nibloek, Master of the Grasmar School^ 
Hitcbin, Herts. 

Professor Hermaim will soon publisb a '^ Progratnma de 
Fragmm. PhaethoHtis illis, quas imptf in Diario Glassico trac- 
tavit Burgesius.'' 

Tbe Trachinie of Sophocles, by the sttme, is nearly ready. 

At Bonn, tbe University lately established in Russia, they are 
reprinting Eustathius on Homer. 

Gulielmus Dindorf has in the press Scholia Graca in Ari^' 
tophan., which are to appear in 2 Vols. ; thjs first^ containing the 
Scholia ; the second, the Annotations pf himself and others. 

We are authorised to stata that a Catalogue will soon be laid 

irop$x<Ma. Pyth. IX. 65-0, . 
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19^ Lihtrary inkliigende.'^ 

before the pablic^ describing one of tte modt ample'und vaitia- 
Ue collections of Sanscrit Mss. eyibr brought to £tirope ; having 
been formed at the expense of many tliousand pouiids, under 
circumstances peculiarly fayoiUble^ by the late Sir Robert Ch am« 
BKBS, Lord Chief Justice in Bengal. * This collectibn compre- 
hends the four Faids with the Opmishuds, or Commentaries on 
them, besides a multiplicity of works on History, Astronomy, 
Geography, Medicine, &c. .with the most celebrated, rare and 
ancient poetical compositions. Considerable sums \have been 
offered to the present proprietor^ for portions pf this npble cdlec- 
tion, but it is determined that the whole shall be sold together. 
The Mss. iauumber amoui\t to ^bout seven hundred and twenty 
articles. 

A Bibliographical Dictionary of English Literature, from the 
year 1700, to the end of tlie year 1820, cpntainmg the title of 
every principal work, which has appeared in Great Britain during 
that p^riQd, together with the date of publication, its price, and 
the Publisher's name, as far as they can possibly be ascertained ; 
alphabetically. arranged Under the names of their respective Au- 
thors, and under the subject matter of each anonymous publi- 
cation, by J. H. Glover. 

This work will be printed with a fine new type, on good demy 
paper; it will form 2 vols. 4to.. price in extrin boards^ 5i. 5s., or 
to Subscribers 4/. 4s., to be paid on delivery. 

To those Subscribers who intend patronising this expensive 
utd^rtiiking, and will please tb communicate their ikame to die 
Publisher in writing, on or before the 1st of January, 1822, the 
(M'ice will bed/. 3s. to be paid on delivery; an advantage which 
will however positively close on the above date- 

Tbe work t^ill appear in the year 1822. — A li^ of Subscri- 
bers will be his$rted. Names received by J. H. JBohte. 

Shortly will be published, by subscription, T&e Etements of 
Anglo-Saion Grammar, with cgpious philologiad Notes, frdm 
Home Tooke, Sec. illustrating the formation and structure of 
the English^ us w ell as the Anglo-Saxon language. 

A Praxis on the Anglo-Saxon will be added, as an easy in-" 
trodtiction to reading the language. 

By J. Bos worth, Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks. 

When it is recollected, that nearly 8 words out of 10 in English 
*e of Anglo-Saxon origin, the utility of a work like die present 
will not beiloubted. Take thefoUowing example fromLockefs 
Essay, b. xi. e. I. 

Every man being conscious to himself that he thin1u%^ and 
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that, wUehhis mitid is applied about whilst thinking; being the 
ideas that are there: it is past doubt, that men have in their 
minds several ideas. 

* The words in Italics are from the*Saxon« 

t 

LATELY PUBLISHED-. 

Stephens* Greek Thesauhus, No. XIII., to which are 
added Titles/ to enable the Subscribers to bind Vols. I. and II. 

. Delfuin Classics, Nos. XXXL and XXXIL 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as lite- 
rally as the different Idioms of the Greek and English languages 
will allow. By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. In 3 
Vols. Price l/,4s. 

A Repty to Saaiuel Lee, Professor of Arabic in (he Uniirer- 
sity of Cambridge, refuting his erroneous remarks on the New 
Transkition of the BiUe from the Hebrew Text, By J. Bel* 
LA MY, Author of the History of aU Reiigions-^ihe Anti* 
deist, &c. 

Two Works, on subjects of antiquity, have lately appeared*, 
which have been seldom eqqalled in judgment of selection, dili- 
gence of research,, interest of matter, extent of learning, liveli- 
ness of narration, and ability of execution, — Mr. DjbdIn's 
Bibliographical, Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany ; and Mr. Dawson TuRiiER'S Aa^ount of a 
Tom* in Normandy. 

The foi-mer first attracts, our notice. It is a vfoA, so stored 
with classicalj bibliograpliica}, historical and descriptive lore, 
that it is difficult to shut the booki when once it is opened; 
Although the beautiful engravings of Mr. Lewis, who accom- 
panied the author, have necessardy raised the price, the copies, 
particularly those on lar^e paper, have considerably risen in 
iralue smce the publication. Such is the variety and extent of 
the curious matter, which it contains; that it is not easy to know 
where to begin, or where to cease, extracting. We shall^ how- 
ever, present our readers in future Nos. with some extracts', 
chiefly hi Ctassical Bibliography. For the present we shall, for 
an ofarvious reason, select a vjsit of Mr. Dibdin to the celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, Schweighjeuser, at Baden : 

'^ I was not long in finding out the learned and venerable 
SchWeiohjeuser, who had retired here for the benefit of the 
waters. I was made most welcome* In this celebrated Greek 
Scholar, and Editor of some of the most difficult Greek authors, 

VOL. XXIV. Cl.Jl. NO.XLVIL N 
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i94 IMerdry^ tnietiigenke* 

#1^^ hut upngM { inritb ^:thio»: wd^ al.fiisl vimp^ MteiecaiuiiliB^ 
flumce I but when emulated by^^oeversatkm, «nd.acf<»»psiiM hgr 
a^clear and nie|iodiout» voice, agrf^etabU »id inviting tadiaccMBse. 
— I told bim that my principal object in visiting Baden was to pay 
my respects to HiMasLV ; one^ tovbom every country, where 
ancient, classical literature was <iuhivated, was leady to ackiuiw^ 
ledge its obligations, and my own was most forward in that 
inmiber. But now^ that I found him here, he must allow me to 
carry him^\^tky widi me. He was stastkd at this pKopoaition ; 
but laughed he^ctily when I told bim that my .companion waaan 
excellent artist, and that it was absolutely necessary for the com- 
fort of mind of all classical virtuosos in England, that he ^ould 
permit his liteness to be taken. ' You bav^ been at mucji 
pains,' replied he, * for an insignificant object; and I should 
betray great affectation in refusing sg harmless a requ^t. ^Do 
as yon please/-^-' — Mr. Lewis, on his return, showed • me the 
fruits of a close and long-continued sitting of three hours. The 
resemblance was perfect; you have it here enclosed,* for the 
gratification not only of all true Roxborghers, but of all genuinie 
k)vers and cultivatori of the iitecatiue of. Greece ^pd ]$ppafe in 
either of our Universitiei^. — *I love,' said the Prof^psaor, / to 
read your favorite Thomson.' I}e then mentioned Vop^ 
and quoted some verses from the opening of his JEssay on Ma^ 
,apd decj^red his partici^lar aUachment to Youngs aqd Ak^aide. 
? But our Shakespeare and MUton, Sir, M^Jbat tbidc y^i^ of 
these:' ' They are doubtless very great^ and superior to 
either ; but if 1 iiere to &ay that I uuderataiid them as well, I 
should say what would be an untruth : and oothtug is more dis- 
gusting than an affectation of knowing what you have compara^ 
lively little knowledge of/ — I was anxious to obtain from our 
venerable companion an account of his early studies^ and pai^ 
tiaiities for the text of such Greek authors m he had edited. 
He told me that he was first put upon colJations of Greek Msti« 
by our Dk. Musgrave, for bia edition of Euripides; and he 
dated from that circumstance his first and early love of classical 
research* This attachment had increased on him as he became 
older, had * grown with his growth, and strengthened with his 
Btrenglb,' — and had induced him to grapple with the unsettled^ 
and in parts difficultj texts of Appian, Epicteius^ and Atkmmts^ 
He spoke with a modest confidence of his Herodatm ; said that 
he was even then meditating a sefonif Latin version of it; aodob* 

» Vol. III. p. 110. 
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jirved, tfeit^ ior the aorft perfiRt mitmitmm ofth^mB n^mb&hPb 
tbe {Mitiic^ he kad (^reporefl bnnself by a dHigenl peniMi of i^4fe 
texls^f t^ puror L^tm Hietoriam. £ knew 'Us asMlaiicariuid 
been solicited far die new Gtmk TheuiuruSj jyiiblisUng b^ Mr. 
Yalpy^and I asked biili how he liked the executiou of that work ?«^ 
i'lJpoa'diaiiwho)^^ veiy well: it might hute been lent 4iSum, 
tet it was periiapg bcitter to do C0O mucAidlrtit tod- little; iti 
«ttdertakingf <tf thitkiMl. He wfshed it ^v^ iiiagkttble i^id- 
ceas/— I took leave of our amiable and Yenendble ho9t>'aeednh- 
paiued with mutual regrets at the shortness of the v'mt, and with, 
m praolution to cultivate an ac^naintanre sfr haartily began* As 
we got into the carriage I held up his p<Htrait, and told him he 
"wcMitd be neither out of sight nor out of mind. He smiled 
gracioudy^ and wav^ his ri^ hand Ironi the hdaonj/*' 

Bzieje Starozytoe Ip^ji ze Szc^eg6in£un 2as|fi^W4^9ie9i'sie 
pad wpeywem jaki miec mogia na stropy za^hodmi^.C^^* 
Lelewel Joachim) , War&za via, 1820. 8yp, , . 1. ./ \ 

J. D. Fuss ad C. B. Hase £pistoIa^ in qua Jo« liaucentii 
Lydi de Magistratibus Rerp««Rom. bpuscuu textus et versio 
^niendan(ttr> leoi difficiiiores iUustranlur. Leedii^^^ ISdD.- dv<l« 

- Les villes de la Gaule rashes par M« Dulaure et reb&ties par 
P. A..de Golb^jt> Conseilk% etc. . Pane*. ^U^ > 

Oratio de iasigni honore quo habiti fueroivt, cmi Phii6kM)hi 
apud Grsecos, turn Romae Jurisconsuiti ; quam bab^it Cornelius 
Arnie Den Tex a. d. 9 Oct« 1820. quum m Illustri Athenzeo 
Amstelttdamensis Juris prpfess. auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

Specimen inaugurale exhibeiB Demosth^s Orationem de 
Syminoriis, variis lectipnibus et annotatione^ pei|>etua instruc- 
' tam, &c. &c. publico examini submittit H. Amersfordt^ Ams- 
tela4am9paisu 192 li. A«|stelo4ami. « 

Procli Opera ed. V. Cousin i Toitius JII. continens par- 
tem posteriorem Commenisfrii in PKmum Platonis Alcibiadem. 
Paris. 1821. 8vQ, 

De I'enfituro 0jb^ajtoqu% daf% A w^n^^ ^pMmikc pm' M. T. 
F. C^ampollion le jeune, &c. Grenoble. 1821. folio. 

Aeaixou. Paris. 1821. 

Diatribe literaria io|i}gun|}i{^iii Tilliit]¥^ifl€n\Jt Ciceronis 4p 
eo sententiain quam pro graau doctoiatus in Academia Rheno- 
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tmjectioa.piiUioo exankii scriiiinittit P. Camper. Traj* ad Rliem 
1821. 8to. , 

Frid. Traug. Friedemdnn Oratio de Ludis Literariis regundis^ 
muneris adeundi causa habita. Wittenbergse, 1820. 8vo. . , 

Bibjiotheca HuUmanniaiia^sive catalogus Itbrorum inter qiios 
saeculi xy.,editioiiQ8 eminent^ &c. &c., quos congessit Car. Ger. 
Hultmami.^ J. U. D. &c. quorum auctio Sibrseducis, JuU 
1821. &c. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The second part of the Notice of Mr. R. P« Knight's Carmina 
Homerica was received too late for insertion in our present No.; 
but will appear in our next. 

Epitaphia in our next. . . . r 

If D. L» will be more fair and candid in bis criticbms^ and 
civil in bis expressions^ we shall willingly insert his article. 

Vectis shall have a place^ with some other Latin poems. 

Attei^on sliall be paid to several communications. 



This Day is published, 8vo. 15s. 

THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 

By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 

LATB fSLLOW OF UDNET-fUSSBX COLLBOB, CAMBBIPCMg. 

Printed for John Mvbrat, Albemarle* Streets 



END OF ffO. XLVn. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAY 

for 1809. 



THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTR,Y. 

The lote of «odety b an instinctive principle in the constitution 
of man^ capable of numberless modifications from exterual 
causes^ and under all of ^em conducing to ends the most im- 
portant and most beneficial. From his very birth^ be, without 
any effort of volition, or any guidance from reflection, is in fiict 
a social being ; and in a family may be traced the outlme of the 
great structure of civil society. To his parents tiie first tribute 
of affectioft ispaid; tnA ^ impression/ which their kindness 
has stamped on his youthful feelings, is rendered permanent hy 
th^ experience of succeeding years. By an easy transition his 
fondness is communicated to ^11, who are allied to hym either by 
blood, or by affinity ; they are the companions or the protectors 
of his childhood, and to them he looks up in a spirit of consci- 
ous dependence, in which attachment is mingled with awe, and 
gratitude with confidence. As time progressively developes his 
character, the circle of a family becomes too confined for the 
range of the social principle, and his mind, with quickened 
perceptions and enlarged views, embraces a more extensive 
prospect of life, its pains and kt pleasures, its duties and its re- 
lations. 

But the' aUtance and union of mankind must not be considered 
as mere acts of obedience to the benev6tent dictates of nature ; 
they are moreover prompted by the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
fhey are upheld by congeniality of dispositions, and similitude 
of manners ; they are strengthened and perpetuated by all the 
advaatagea, which promete, and aUlha refinements, which adorn, 
th^ varied commerce of life. 

VOL. XXIV. Cl.JL NO.XLVIIl. O 
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Beoei^Iecieej as it lea pecli our cpoAu^t tdwards iMiirldQaliy 
is generally weak, unless on occasrons, which excite strong 
commiseration, or demand immediate relief. Benevolence, ac- 
cording to various circumstances, wiU be sometimes enfeebled^ 
and sometimes invigorated^ by the multitude of the objects, to 
which it is dilated. Jt is enfeeUed, when the j are separated into 
numerous parts ; and it is invigoratedi when our imagination 
combines them into a whole* Hence arises the force of that 
seBtiEBeat^ wbicb w» exp«rieBca towards all, who hare been 
bom in our own country, and whom we contemplate as standing 
with ofirfeWes in the saoie ,Goi|imoa p^I^tioii to tbf figgregate 
interests of a community. When natives of the same town, or 
even of the saipie country, have been accidentally thrown together 
in a foreign land, the previous, but latent affection, which 
subsisted between them, is instantaneously called into action* 
The existence of this feeling may also be discerned in the ei^er 
preference of mankkid for their fellow^ citiseuf^ in tl^r ^usptqotT 
tod dislike o( strangers;, in their disposiUoo to overvalue vi^ th^ 
one, those qualities pf personal merit, which tbey.dtitreciateio 
the oth^r } and,, above all, in the pntbusiasn^, with which m^^^o^ 
different classes, different pursuits, and different tei^pers, spontan 
Qept^ly ji^it^ in the hour of peril or ^distfess^ 
. By.^ well-known faculty of pur minds^ ^^yi^ual^ «^«skEig(j| 
^e dWggarded, may be embodiecf into one coq^plex objec^ 
which attracts and fixes our attention t>y its app^ent magmti^ 
and uniformity. We are thus led to survey our country,^ our 
civil and our religious establishments, with th^ liveliest seosa* 
^ons,. though th^ particulars, which compose Cjach group, whe^ 
separately considerec^ are either too minute, or too disM^nt, to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, conditional and the mmen 
f,ousi connexions of family and neighbourhood, lose at the pipment 
the differiences, t\y which they were formerly distinpiished, spd 
are blended ^iutp one large and bright form, which ca|»tiv^te# our 
liwcy, an(l engages pur affections under the general n^me of que 
country. Accun^ ulation ennqbles,th|e assemblage, and 9ur regard 
is bestowed, not according to the interest, which eack of its 
constituent parts might isimply inspire^ but with An ^jp^n^y, pro- 
portio^4 ^9 ^ collective dignity and importance.', 
. it is. vvisely or4aiued by i^rovidence, thaf this pr^di]ectipi^£o« 
our «ojuntry should be more forcible and more constant thap om 
love lor nfianlund,^t large. ^ active principle is* thus createc^ 

' Lord Karnes's Sketches of the History Of Miir, 11/^69. 4W. ^dltfori. 
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whicb directly tttids to promote the gvealest possible injure 
of general bappkiess ; for erery commonwealth consults its own 
advfincement^ and zealously main&iiBs its own privileges against 
foreign encroachflient. 

Thus Society, as the natofa'al condition of man^ is the result 
of bis affections^ and of his helplessness on his entrance into life ; 
while civil society is the necessary consequence of those misebiefs, 
ivhich inevitably arise^ where men are left without subordination^ 
or without some eontr^ upon their selfish and malignant 
passionsi 

As members of a political boc^^ We ate subject to restraints, 
amd ffuided by views, to which in a more simple state we are 
whoUy strangers. From dns character we derive new and more 
powerful incitements to die performance of moral duties^ and 
our connexion with that confederacy, of which we form a part^ 

fves OS other possessions to defend^ and dtfaer rights to preserve, 
be lives, the liberlies, the fortigmes' of ottrsehes and of alt 
around us, the peaceful exercise of tbe social charities, th^ 
tmdisturbed worship of our God, are all inseparsbly involved in 
the welUbeing of our res^ctive cornmunities. ' If public pros- 
perity then should require a sacrifice, are we not bound most 
cheerfully to contribute our a^stance ? If the cry of public 
danger aummon us, should not our arm be re^y to repel ag- 
gression i should not oar lifobe «t the call of that country; to 
which we lure linked by tbe united ties of honor and interest, of 
nature and religion f 

.The love, which we bear to our country, quickens out sebse 
of those political obligations, on the efficacy of which not 
Only the renown, but the safety also of every nation must 
depend. If it be natural, that the images of childhood should 
be deeply imprinted, when the fancy is vivid, and observation is 
alive to every passing occurrence, or that the prepossessioi^ of 
youth should ripen into tbe ccnnfirmed sentiments of manhood ; 
if it be natural, that we siiould derire the security of ourselves 
and of our property, that we should prize our hearths and our 
altars, that we should venerate that government, under which we 
have ei^oyed all the benefits of life ; shall it be denred, that in 
thus loving and thus honormg our country, we are obeying tbe 
simple and hallowed commands of Nature herself? Let it be 
remembered also, that it is the land of our fathers, the scene of 
our earliest pleasures; where all our habits have been formed, 
and all our affections exercised: that it is^ inhabited by men, 
jff ho use the sam e language, and are protected by the Same taws ; 
men, who are partakers in the same blessings, and sufferers in 
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tfae ^me hardships-^mep, ^hose manners, M'bose pr^iuicei^ 
ivfaose hopes and whose fears are reflected in our own bosoms. 

Some superficial thinkers have considered the love of our 
country as a predilection merely for a particular district^ or for 
the immediate place of our birth. But such a restriction dero- 
gates from the dignity of the passion, and leaves to it no higher 
merit than may be found in the attachment of a savage to his cabin, 
or of a beast of prey to its den« It cannot surejj be supposed 
that the movements of the heart are to be measured like space, 
or that the extent of human affections is to be determined solely 
by the slight peculiaritiei of place and siliiatjon* Let ns appeal 
to tho9€j who are doomed to tread in the most humble paths of 
life; to the manufacturer^ who toils at his loom, or to the 
peasant^ who has rarely wandered from the hamlet, in which he 
was born. The idea of a country is recalled to his imagination 
by the bare mention of a capital^ which he never beheld^ of a 
iQvcreign, whom he never approached. He has, however, been 
accustomed to admire that capital, he has been taught to reference 
that sovereign, atid^ in the splendor of the one aud the majesty 
of the other, he di&cerns a symbol of that wide and endearing 
relation, which he bears to places seen and unseen, but forming 
a part of bis country, to persons known and unknown, but 
connected with him as feUow-subjectg, and to the collective body 
of those public interests, which never have been, nor ever will 
be, spread before his reason with the distinctness aud formality 
of minute calculation. 

We may learn from the earlier periods of our own history, 
that men may transfer the idea of a country to another soil ; nor 
are we ignorant, that the ambition of chieftains, and the lust of 
gain, have at various tinies assembled bands of adventurers, who 
have deserted their native shores, and established colonies, which 
have equalled and even surpassed the dominion of the mother- 
state. Tyranny, likewise, has but too often applied the axe of 
destruction to the very root of social happiness, and extirpated 
all those endearments^ by which a country can be rendered the 
object either of regard or of veneration. 

When the Hollanders,' after many fruitless attempts to 
obstruct the victorious progress of Louis the X^ourteeiuh, had 
made preparations for removing with their families to their 
settlements in the East Indies, they were willing, indeed, to 
abandon the precise spot, on w hieh they were born ; but, had 
their intention been realised, the vital part of their country 

' Harness England, vii, 498, 
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would still have been preserved ia all its vigor* Local property 
would have been foregone^ and accidental distinctions annihilated ; 
but the glorious birthright of freedom would still have been 
thdrs; and the noble inheritance of justice, of civil order, and 
of regular government, would have descended to their children 
pure and undiminished. For with them they would have trans*- 
ported all that gallant spirit^ which had stood undismayed amid 
defeat and desotation ; that virtuous pride and indignant sense of 
honor, which had impelled them to assert their independence ; all 
that love of their countryj which had rendered the nation great, 
und made the people happy. 

It must not then be urged^ that the affection, which we feel 
for our native land, owes its existence entirely to local circura- 
stances^' though it cannot be doubted^ that a love for the place 
of our birth contributes to heighten and support that more 
elevated sentiment. Kindred as the feelings may appear, they are 
distjoct in their origins ; but if we are disposed to pursue the 
enquiry by an examination of the reasons of our becoming at- 
tached, and, as it were, rooted, to a particular spot, the cause 
must be sought in that faculty, by which we are enabled to ac* 
commodate ourselves to cKternal circumstances, and which, in 
common with other intellectual and moral energies, results from 
the operation of the two principles of Habit and Assaciation, 

Habit* enhances the vulue even of inanimate objects, and 
imparts to thera an interest, of which we are scarcely consciouS| 
till by degrees they have grown so familiarised, as to seem 
almost essential to those enjoyments^ with which our calmer 
ind more vivid sensations of happiness are alike connected. By 
the laws of Association, the idea of that happiness is inseparably 
connected with the place of our rcBidence, with our mode of 
living, with the persons and actions of those, who are dear to us, 
with every pursuit, which engages our attention, and every gra- 
titication, which warms our heart. 

The same principles are likewise the source of that fond 
adherence to national customs and manners, by which the 
prejudices of each people are kept alive, and the peculiarities 
of their national character preserved. Edward L when he issued 
his orders for the destruction of the Bards,' after his conquest 
of Wales, adopted a policy, unjust, indeed^ and inhuman, but 

' Burke's Works, iii. j>. 475, 4to. edit, 
* Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind, pp. 378, 27&. 
' Hume's England, if. 243. The force of this feeling extends even to 
national dress; and the Act of PariiameGti by which th^ Highlanderii 
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TbeirxesifttancewaaAo longer M>u»ed by the f««iul tk A^m 
deeds o{ ancient prowess, wkh ^Ucb the idea of ditir coittit>y« 
glory had been formerljr '^socmled, and eubjection graduaUy 
Beoame less burdensMne^ as-tbe retmpect tot liberty iwaaaiofe 
remote. 

Associa^n and Habitneverp^apt so efieetuaHy co^open^ed 
with the moral feelkiga and eocial dtspotttioa of mankiad, in 
advancing civil union and bj^qriaess, aa ia S<if itaerlasMl. in die 
strange and troubled aapeot^howeVer, wfakh tfoeeoiidkion'Of the 
European world now presents to oar i^ew, little fliom remaim 
than the remembriiac^ of faer fnSedoni aad greataess. Bor the 
proof, then, of oitr assertion, we nsust fical those days of proa- 
peiity, in which her hardy soas, eoamoored <>f Aek natiae 
inounteias, could laok oa milder cttamtes aad morts frnitM 
plains without one envious ematmi. Their ia q i i ai acm g of 
industry and art,' their fields^ thenr oettages, and all the aceaery 
once cosAprised within Ihe magic cvde ^of their home, ware 
justly regarded with affection; bat the geiienil love, 'vhicb th^ 
bore to their country^ was -mo^ d^aiied ki ito taiture. More 
vigorOBs ia its operation: /it was allied to all persons and aiH 
^^gs, which make life itaelf dks&mble; k was diffused tbrou^ 
friends, fcindved^ aadoieighboai^ ; it inspired ^em with nevereac^ 
for the upright officer of jastice^ and Ae lMUowed> minister of 
religion ; it bade than defy every daager, aad hrave aveii death 
ats^, in support of that ayalem of paUtjf^ to whsefa they were 
indebted for personal security flmd fiatseadl iadepeadanee/ 

The instiuots, on which the lotre of our country is fowidad, 
are, as it were, inscribed on our minds by the hand^ofnataro. 
How can w^ otherwise acooantfor its uaiversd ascenda»Dy^ 
what ^aase caa we assign fbr that activity, with which if is 
aodowed^ ^hicb absence cannot weaken, wbtoh aWage itssif 
serves only to invigorate, which may he saspemied, bat net 
d^royed, by the aUuremeats of g^a, which is animalsd bat not 
depr08sed even by the tenws ef pemcotssa ? Breadlul^ wsew 



after the rebelHon in 174S, were prehthited iiom wearhig the alilitary 
4ress «f their aneestorsi, bad its srigiA in the aaaae policy. 

"The weJUkDown eflFccts of the celebrated national air, antitled the 
"^^anz-des-Vacfhcs,^ on the Swiss soldiers, when absent on foreign ser- 
vice, aFord a convincing proof of tbeir passionate fondness for their 
country, as 'well as an excellent illustration of the influence of associa- 
tion. Bteattie's Essays, 4to. 475, Rousseao, Diction, de Musiqne^ vu 
p. 600. ed. Amsterd. 
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ikm%wMtiBi^t6 nAttak ite P<)rtugsiie Jews' iMm oai^i^ied oitbe 
diftetntb oeaUtf]^^ and wkich 4crauiialed an ikm final expuUioci 
Iretti Pwtugal* Stilly hortfeamt^ did ibqr jretaio b& ^bstiavte a 
pMtiiltty far that «»iiitfry, which had been the aaene o£ ali their 
mSm'm%%, liiat;thcy dtmed niaaM of unpofliiig fiarth Irom 
Lidbon, wfaieh tbey presary^ alvoit wi« die fondaesi^of a 
annr for his tataaaaes, and ^whicb on .ihcEr death-beds ibejr 
aolaanly «ai^uiad tbctr suiifmag firieDds^ to ^acf^asa satred 
Jepusit, in llmr gvaves^ 

Tbas Jwe ^aa, that ait tint paiiad, when all o^eot9 an dif«rt^ 
of the saparfiiom addatiomi of cuatoni Mid {jreyudice, wh^ 
Axf appear in the skiiple- eohMn of reason and 4mth, M^ien 
amj Sriiiog <lbo«ght ia engrossed in refleotioos of. fnr higher 
isomenty euen dwn dp; we feel solicitous abont the dnst^ with 
wlneh onr town. lemssus.'aaB destined to^ningle^ and with a last 
mSkat mi^im imaginntioDa ebng fondly to «nr.native aoil* 
' The snperstitMua (feneration of the natives of savage rsgions 
^ the sepnlebres of their fosefatbers is only « different shade aif 
An saaie feeHag^ giving ^iwce and animation So their Jooal attach*- 
Hilrts.* The-reply of 4i chief of one ^ the 'Canadian tribes^ on 
isaing paeased to eaiignte» is nMnoraUe from the naturaltum 
jaf thsaoitinsent, and noMe simplioity of the expresssocu ^- We 
tMreban^^ snswend he, .^^in 4his land; here aas' our fiUheia 
fanded^ can we tfaen^say to the bones of ionsfathers, Anse^ and 
emne wa4i no into a fovea|^ bnd r'^^' 

, In aH dssse instances «he agency of the same painciples is 
sdwai'iiahiSy disy hying themsetvjes certaialy under diffenent mo- 
diicntionsy hwt springing from one aonaaey 4hm1 drooted to one 
cwaoBonand* fttfayiMc then-.as^tfaey are tp theprimaiy and 
established laws of our constitution, it m^|bt seasonably be 
ai>ppQ0bd^ that ^y isbouU pi^^WMl jn aH «ges md in ail xonntf^ 
djwjrtiiarij psiiiapsyin thnir eatarnal.£Mitii0Bs,but«ot intrinsecalljr 
dnnf^ by ony of the vonous causes, which affsot the manners 
and. morals iaf. a nation^ 

It has, howeaeivbeaii •^pposad^ Shat the very name, andwstV 
that name all the atfectionate ia^essions connected with the 
idea, of *^ Coawtry,^ asetotxHywabiown among the Tartar hordes 
and npaafieiing Arabs., Tfaeeacepiion is ftme; for ansonga 
people, who have no settled habitationa, it were absurd to 
etpect the same enstoma and sentiments, which are Joimd in a 



Miirpb/a JxsKfilsiB £QrtttgaV ^ iSJU 
* '^ Ma^um est enim eadem habeie monumenia AkajoniDi^ eisdem ut 
aacris, sepulcra habere communia.''— Cicer. Off. L 17. 
' Eaynal, Histoire dcs Indes, iv. 14,4to. 
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more regular form af society. Yet the genera) ^liiicqple i^rai 
amoDg tbem does not lie dormant. la every change of. pIiuMr 
they acknowledge the relations of a family and a tmbQ»Uieyidt£eiid 
and are derended, they are jealous of strangers^ and fierqe^igiiQil 
enemies ; and the length of time, through whic^i tb^jr ^te r^ 
tained the singularity of their character^ evinces tfao force of duM; 
principle, by which other men in other situatiom «re bro(^ph| 
and kept together in social union. Let theia jOiM^e becooit 
stationary ^> and they will cultivate the arts of ppaoe ;. tbefr vili 
make some progress in civiUsation, they will conceBtrAteJon 6ii^ 
spot all those benevolent alTections^ which they espierieDcad aai 
cherished, when convenience induced or necessity compelled tfa^m 
to wander^ and they will gladly surrender a partkm of riwkk 
liberty for the advaniages of established govemmeot^ / .. 

An answer no leas conclusive may be given tp tbe^iweakolNr^ 
jection of a celebrated writer^^ who, not confming bis iceipticsMOft 
to religious topics, has asked. Whether the Jewa can posftihij 
feel any love for their country ? As a nation, indeed^ tb^y biiv<r 
no country ; but like their ancestors, who, in their captivity^ 
remembered Zion^ the Jews of modern day^ look Jto the promiaeil 
land as an inheritance, from which they are not, f^diiiJed for 
ever. They still keep in view ihe import of thqse pro^^becies^ 
which hold up to them the restoration of their own wor«hip aad 
their own power in the country of their forefathers. The i^oit 
anticipation of the holy city reconciles them lo tho i^gtw 
vated hardships of their lot ; it endears to them tlie very religmii 
for which they suffer, and prepares them for tijuntpknting tfar 
whole stock of their social feelingt and social interesta to tbai. 
place, which a happier posterity will be euabled to describe at 
the Irind of their nativity. 

Hitherto the love of our country has been considered prjnci* 
pally in the light of an affection, grounded on the social pro- 
pensity of man ; consonant to his uncorrupted feelings, approved 
by his matured reason, and indispensable to his personal hap- 
piness. Its effects on individual enjoynient and the general 
well-being of society have been at large unfolded ; but our view 
of the subject must necessarily be confined and imperfect^ with* 
out some investigation of the influence, which belongs to Pa- 
triotism as an active poiitical principle. 

Patriotism is the love of our country, wrought into a great 
and noble sentiment, which summons to its aid every better 
portion of human excellence. If it be not, strictly speaking, a 



..■^. ^^^ ^ ^. ,^_-,^.^' 



Gilbert Stuart's View of Society in Europe, pp. 25, JWt 
Voltaire, Diction. Philosophiquc, art. « Patrie." 
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moVfil feelings it is at least an exalted passion^ which gives vigor 
and eflScacy to our exertions as citizens ; which strengthens our 
constancy and animates our valor, which heightens our contempt 
ofdanger^and inflames our impatience of oppression. In itl 
nature it is so for political^ as generally to presuppose a govern- 
ment regularly instituted^ or at least a community^ subsisting 
under some mutual compact, and consolidated by some common 
interest* In the rudiments of society few traces of its existence 
can be found ; but they distinctly appear^ when settlements have 
been formed, and when agriculture, by opening an avenue to 
imtional wealth, has induced the necessity of civil authority, 

Among barbarous nations, patriotism operates rather as a mo- 
mentary impulse than as a fixed principle^ and is characterised 
chiefly by personal acts of bravery^ or by a savage spirit of self- 
defence, Its ferocity is softened by the progressive refinement of 
manners^ while the sentiment derives fresh strength from the cus- 
toms and institutions of civilised society. It is then that men begin 
to survey their country with mingled reverence and affection ; their 
valor kindles at the records of former victories ; their pride is 
awakened by the monumeEits of national magnificence. Laws be- 
tiome Tea^nble Aoai age, and propetty tnore valuable by heredi- 
tary tcfmure. The sense of the present is associated with the re- 
€4^ectioii8 of 4ie ptlBt^Md die hojpfes of^befmutie : and iu the 
*^ ^ of tha Iprettf and good, their passions,- theif prejudices, 

pgi far tiieiriutfitml and aocid iilteresttf, arc^ but so many 
J stMuns to swell Aat tiile of patriotistti, vrfaicb sweeps 
befoiwil eftrf iMutial Uriah, mmI ovtrwilebii^'^very inferior €Oti<- 
•ideralicm'.- :•''';•: f 

. Illilirii6tiiiiAefMtttfy;bee&^ that sbme particular 

forms of govemoMmt were more uffianediiitely conducive tba'ii 
others to tbe spontaneous and habitnal growth of this sentiment ; 
MKhiAom n genernl new of the effects, ^irttich have arisen from 
its inteBnce^ much tfteoietiieal reasoning ' has been deduced. 
That en t h u stt is ti c ardor, whieh the Gfeeks^aM Honnmsevhic^ 
fiar their eonnlry, was probably derived in part from the nsltore 
of their i^ilical institntions ; but a part also niust be attributed 
to their SUperstkiouii tenetisr, wad to the force of early education. 
Patriotism too, it taay be remarked, has always been more in^* 
tense in small and infant states, where union for the purposes of 
sdtf-preservatioo is more indispensably necessary.* The renown 
likewise of the heroes of ancient story is indebted for no incoir- 



^ Hume's Essays, ii^ p, !!• 
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4idfi«ble poftipfi . Af ki biigjlMvesi: lo llifiirviiioik of ^mthm^ 
iivbicb, by r^qdering penootl «<Mirag» move )0&elii^ r«iidorad 
^ at 4ibe 8»m€i time tbe ^jcct of bigber actmadmi. Pjr»f%M8 
of yvklor, by ,wbiqh the fat^ of a k«i^;dom ia deci4ad» are bow 
jpmly performed; andt victory inclincia wamh more to tbe sidb 
of skilly than eitber of pbyaical atr^gtb otr indmdnal prommBJ^i 

It aeems probable^ tbat 4be judameiit of MMlasquioaf wm 
da»led hj tbe apLendid effecta^of wf passioaJa.Gnaece and io 
Roane, %vben be asa^ped to 490iiiirchies the iMcipie of Aottoii^ 
and limited patiiotiain, or virtue, aa bQ tenna it, aadMv^jio 
republict. A dis^tioii is Uutf propped, wbich hittoij daca 
Qot warrant; for a public aenae of honor iaiio OMire affii^ual 
without a pasaiooate }f}ve for mir conBtry^ than pailrkiiiam k 
^[eiuitnie^ wb^n defici^pl id a walchfvl. jealen^ of national . du^ 
jracter. It is an opifiaoo^ |rom which fnglishnen may wdl be 
aioiaefl for xfvitbbolding tbeir ateent^ ainoe. it ia looofnted Iqr 
their owi^ preeiumepce. in aria aod in ama, by . the power nod 
alability of ^eir empia^y and tbe proloQeed dmnlioD^ their 
Ifiwa and ciMpstitution*. i: . . / 

Wbatfoe^er may b# ^e dotorminalien of theotiflia on the 
qiieiltionjBtajrted t>y MonHmfmii, .it canmtJbe denied^ ihnt a 
d^poiic U^i^tfi must ba ingiiriowa to the {Vttpar eScaey of fatrioi- 
tiam^ aiape it is anbf eravaa . of tbe |iery kaaii, on i«idndi aociol 
order is constructed. J4o country can either be loned^. arte 
w^fhy of Joai^.wb^ve Ae f^ltaOM ans slanas^i er whan dMr 
rigfUs and ppeoparty mp» nol^f^apaQted. LUmtf. and patntotiMi 
^Cj^ii^tniitbj Qoogwiali; ner^i^lhare.aaafer cfliteriasinf(tbe viiv 
tue or happtnass of a people than the height, to which dieir 
attadimant foi; tbeir county is raiaad, ami. Aka>dbfficakiea^ wihidi 
they ^ai^ prepired tp iianoounier in fascnsngiiibiroa^ dangtror 
ei^iqg it to g{ory» ,. 

1% may, 'm^4^ b^, easier to baing. foramrd Unfiand heroea., 
who hav^ gm^ the tbealva'Of iho wodd, tban tto aapinae the 



' Pia^fair an tfae^lMiftes af the Decline of Natkins, pp. 4, 5. • "^ 
* £s{>ritde$ Loi^ I. ch. lii. v, vil The iustaDcc of Britain may, 
p^rhaj^s, not be considered as a full refutation of Maniesqtiicu*s asser* 
tion, since the mixed natiira of its govemraent, ia which many of ibe 
principles of a repoblic are visible^ muH always have exerted a powerful 
effe^ <m the manners and morals of its itibabitants. We mzy askj how- 
ever, with oonfideaae, whether it was not patriotism which animated 
Louis IX. and Henrjr IV- of Fmnce, when they studied the real honor of 
tlieir crowns; whicn induced Peter to forego the pomp of a court, and 
submit to manual iaboi; whii;b ;^led the hr«a«t of Gmurn^ Vfl«s«f 
Sweden; and which is evident in many of the struggles for liberty and 
independence^ which are reoorded in the pages of modern historji 
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fa«U«r rMamr ot life, 49ci dvnr A>oih ihdr dfooudiy tiieae 
pertoBS) Mubp tove lieii«fit^ their <muBlry hy nmms leas bril- 
liaqt^ but e^imBy a^nldriws; yei^ kl it «ot be benee mliwred^ 
4htt paliioUimi ib •«opfitted to eknaleit ilttiona^ or uiefid only on 
pra^sHig ««Mrgfiiaie§* WiMlon nty be a&filililtaiy in the cibbiet 
as viUor 10 .needfid ia the Md; public dulieefii&j be vo lees 
mxmtB^ismtk 'm tbe repose of pence, tban in the ttimiillB of v«r; 
ekiU end mimakty loey increase the tfeaeures of vcoKintry, tMen^s 
and leanuQi any add to ils celebrttyy and evefj iucv^i^^ vidi 
lehk^ sHin.is gifted, oiay be directed to ibe pnUic adranfeage.' 

It ^lotild never be forgoMeii, tbidt the oataiption of inorafity 
is the parent of political evil : but while the Imlk of a people 
are utotaioted Math we, Httle need be dreaded fron extratial 
violenoe^ <or intestine coanmotion* Private life, it has- been iirdl 
aiid,^ is i(he sHNvery of Ibe conMnonwealth; and tfaou^ natuBe 
nay have de«ied us ability to become conspicuous, St^ has nt 
least left MS the power of being innocent. Ewien if we occupy 
no pron^uMit etalioa in aoeiety, vre tAW may sbcrw the sincefity 
of our patriotism; we saay be obedient to iaws, andjespeetful 
to mac^stratesr; <we may velieve die needy, aiul enoourage the 
dibgent; byionr preoepls, astwdl ns by our example, we mny en- 
force die«eKeN>ise of piety^ of justice, and of loyidly, and coasak 
the. tnia prasperity of our ^couatfy, by makif% Nsotoe aMtian to 
the etodi ofjutieaal wMb. ■ . i 

Xititle^ Jadeed» ^aoald patrietism merit o«r a pp r e b a &m, ^waae 
its niaXiif rastricted to mitiiaiy ae ^ fi c a s ; yetaounhof Ibeeea^ 
aane, to wbidb it has baen aapoand, has ariaen fnam aacb an 
error. Its object is assuredly the. velfiare ef mir arwa commu- 
my^\ bm tbia ot^aicticeales^io jae pmiaa werfhy, when it is pur- 
sued thfou^ blood and bavoc, or allainod by naning the bap- 
pipess or 4istiirbing4be tcanyiilfity of the vmrld. * latUa state 
of moral impetfeelion, warn m^ be raahad in the catalogue of 
afiU, abaoat unavoidable j jiet tbc^ spriag frait the oath^es and 
vJoefrofiiiaAind, not «K>m tbeir fofve af Sheir eauttbry. Tbat 
ioaewoidd raihei leacbtbemSobleas.dMir.iribwieitisnstfaan 
^ alaslroy thcsb; to coasiilt tbeir peace tbaa Jia Imaanl dietr 
swarity; 40 augment timr weaMitbanto exbaast tfaeir resoaa- 

- - ' - ' - " 

^ Npn.is soius reipubllcs psodf»tti)ui tue^ reof^ et de i>ace belloque 
ccnset: sed qui juventutem exWrtatur, qui, In tanta bonorum praecepto- 
rum inopia» virMite i y^stn iU sninii?i^j qv* ^^ ppf ifv?^*" 1iiTiiri?"rtqnf* ^vf 
rueDtes prensat ac reprehendit, is in privato publicum negotium agit.— 
Cicero. ... 

* Burke's Works, ». p. 400. 
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xesl The selfisb tnd amlritioas also, while they coqoeal their 
partial projects under the tnask of a love for their country, tfo 
homage to the dignity vAd pntity of that printiple, which diey 
practically isolate. No human institutions can be faultless ;^but 
fet them not all be censured indiscriminately, because they 
sometimes from accident have fallen short of their proper use, 
and sometimes from design have been perverted to mischievous 
purposes. Patriotism may diminish the evils, which it cannot 
entirely prevent ; and, by putting us in present possession of 

Eartial good, it affords aid and encouragement to^ the future 
ibors of men, who are ambitious to be distinguished as th^ 
friends ;ofifae human race. 

It remains for me to notice one objection^* whicli neither the 
moralist nor the j^triot will presume to treat with indifference. 
It ia gaid, that the love of our country i§ not recommended by 
die authority of Scripture^ and that the passiona, which it excites, 
are directly at variance with ihe spirit of Christian charity. One 
plain reply to the former part of the objection is, that, though 
this love is not positively commanded, it is neither expressly nor 
wjrtuaily forbiddeti. It is^ moreover, as we have proved, not 
only included within the doctrine of universal philanthropy, but 
is in fact the only practicable method, by which we can hope to 
fulfil the beoevoleni intentions of the GospeK The history of 
the Jews, who lived under the special government of the Deity, 
affords illustrioiis instances of this very patriotism, which is con- 
demned ; and the great Author of our religion shed tears of pity 
and anguijthj when he contemplated and predicted the approich- 
ing desolation of Jerusalem. 

The weight of the second part of the objection is wholly re* 
moved by the discrimination, which we have made between real 
and pretended patriotism. We grant, that, from intemperate 
zeal, or misguided views, the love of our country has sometimes 
impelled men to the commission of flagrant and pernicious enor- 
mities ; but has not the same love been productive of actions 
eminently and permanently favorable to the happiness of iodi- 
Yiduals, sind the safety of communities i Has it not lifted its 
avenging arm against orael^ and impiety i Has it not protected 
our coasts from invasion^ our hearths from violence^ and our 
altars from profanation i In the dreadful and protracted ca- 
lamities of YftLT, the meek and the helpless may have been op* 

' Sbaftesburj'a Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humor. Soamt 
JFenyns's Vjaw of the loternal Evidence of Cbri«tianiV^ p» 4tf« 
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pressed, the wise and the virtuous majr have beea sacrificed ^ 
but, if the heart of man were utterly callous to the feelings of 
genuine patriotism^ there would have been no safeguard for civil 
liberty^ no vestige of social unioi^ no scope for those arduous 
and exalted dutiesj which are prompted by benevoleiice and 
enjoined by religion ; our tribijinals would be thrown down, our 
temples would be forsaken, and in the sequestered village, and 
in the crowded city, the sweet voice of peace would be heard 
no more. 

Patriotism then, inspired b^ nator^ and authorised by reason, 
is thus hallowed by the sanction of Christianity. The present 
situation of Europe, however, will of itself be sufficient to furnish 
practical conviction, that the existence of the sentiment is in- 
compatible with a state of national subjugation. In ihe real, or 
even in Uie apprehended privation of independence, ibe glory of 
a country, or the well-being of its inhabitants, must be equally 
deltisive and visionary. Commerce and the elegant arts would 
be neglected, nor could we expect either opportunities or 
incentives for the calm pursuits of science and philosophy; 
the mind, by continual irritationi would grow insensible to 
every charm of domestic virtue, or, by debasement, would be 
unfitted for every manly enterprise. Such a state, in short, h 
absolutely hostile to the diffusion, if not to the attainment^ of 
that moral and intellectual improvement among individuals, 
which facilitates and ensures the general amelioration of society. 
Political freedom, therefore, should be tlie aim botli of the 
philanthropist and of the patriot ; nor even can the Christian 
indulge an hope, that those mild and benevolent virtues, which 
peculiarly characterise his religion, and which are so admirably 
calculated to bless the human species, should ever reach their, 
full perfection in any country, which is subjected to the dictates., 
of tyranny, or wh^re the free energies of action are overawed by 
the dread of arbitrary force^ or controlled by the encroaching 
influence of some powerful neighbour. 

CHARLES P4itR BURNEY, A. B. 

Merton CollecBi^ 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

An atte'mpt to tmend a passage in Catullus y 
Cabm» ri,^^Jd Fhmtm. 

VXvii; ddicka tool Catalloy 
JNi junt illepida atqoe inet^antefl^ 
VeUes ditere, nee tacer^ possss. . 
Verum ne^cio quklfebriculosi 
ScortidaiigiB: Aobpodetfktef]. 5 

Namy te noh iridsas jacere noctcs 
Neqiiidqaani tscitttm inibile clsmat, 
Sertia ac Syrior frftpan oGvo^ 
PukimnqiM pamf» etbie etilrc 
; Altfitm, Ucnmltque quofss levti lO 

Argutatio inambulirtio^e. 
Nantf ni ista praeralet nihil tacere, 
... Cue non tarn latera effiititto paadav, 
jNec tu quid lacias inefy^arum, 
Qtiareyqpiic^iikifaaftMsiiom m«^ 15 

Die oobia*. Volo teac tuw amorss 
Adcaeliintlepidotiioca'vversii^ . 

TN« w this poem foand in the Ms8. of Muretus, Statius, 
Scaligerand Vossius, with x\i\% exception; tliat, ver, J 2., Slat. 
for n« has tVi; Muretos for tacerCj taceres.—Y^r. 13. Stat, has 
etfutnra panda, 2tttdVo&3.p€utdas. Of this passage no seose 
dan be tnacfe as it stands. Numerous as the attempts have been 
to correct oi* explain it, no eihendation, as yet, appears suffin 
cSentljr satisfactory. In Do'ering's edit it stands thus, y^ ^ 

. Nam ml praevalet ista nil tacere. 
Cur DUBc tarn lalera^exfiiHita pandas^ 
Ni tu quid facias ineptiarum r 

Muretus and Statins first attempted to alter it : the former pro- 
posed making two verses of the three ; thus, 

Nam cur tarn latera exfututa pandas, 
Ni tu quid, &c. 

and the latter, despairing of being able to disoover the genuine 
language of Catullus, corrected it in this manner; 
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Nam^ ni est turpe^ volens nihil taceres^ 
Cui nittic taiD latera exfututa. pandas 
Ni ta (faiA facias iDeftiarum* 

Shortly after Scaliger corrected it thus^^ in his first edition, 

NaiD^ ni stapra, valet nihil tacere 
Curvantem latera exfututa panda, 
Noctu quid facias ineptiarufo. 

But in his third, and last, edition it stands thus, 

Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere, 
(Ciu-? uon tata latera tofututa patidaat?) 
Nee tu quid facias iDjBptiarum» 

The emettdli^o of Vossius is still closer to the charactets of 

1^ Mss. 

Nam at isfapte, valet nihil tacere, 
Cui non jam latera exfiituta pandsmt 
NocCn quid facias ineptiarum ? 

and this Vulpius has adopted. But; the syllable pte is never 
added except to ablatives* None of all these are ai^ thing to 
the purpose. "Nam. in the first instance is wrong; ajod if it 
vere pot, the whole might be set to rights by a \tty trtfing 
alteration, ^ 

Nam mt stapra valet nihil tacere. 

Cur nott tarn latera effututa pandam^ 

Nee tu quid facias ineptiarum i ' 

'For it is in tain to conceal your amours from me. Why 
should I not descctnt xm t/our emaciated Jrame, and on ail your 
riJficuhus foolery 1 

Here the onl^ deviation fi-om the Mss. is in the words mi 
ifttpra, which isdoser to the characters of the original than that 
of Scaliger, who first conjectured stupra. Nee for et, after non, 
k frequent enough. 

Of the three following attempts which I made at differeat 
times, the latter seems preferable : 

Num vis ipse loqui, et nihil tacere i 
Cur non i cum latera effiatuta pandant 
Noctu ^uid, &c. 

Ipse in opposition to cubile, to puhinus perttque, to quassa 
lectu, ^c— -and, 

* Non^en fare ! valet nihil tacere ! 
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or, 

Num mi effare i valet nitnl tacere ! 
Cui non tam latere e£Fututa paodant 
Noctu quid, &c. 

Horace, Ode I. 27, may threw some light on this subject. 

D.B.H. 

Braeondaltf Norwich^ 



P, S. In reply to J. W. of Liverpool, on my proposed 
emendation of the passage in Livy, I b^ leave to remark, 
that cum and turn are so nearly alike in ancient Mss* that 
sometimes they cannot be distinguished; n, ft and v,.areidsd 
similar ; i and j, are always aUce; and in, ni,:vi,m and m, are 
written alike; and this X have learned from. seven years expe- 
rience in decyphering the most obliterate pairchmfnts. I c^y 
refer him to Heinsius on Ovid, Met. viii. 703. aiul xv. 705,— 
'^ Inveteratum scribendi vitium mihi videtur, cum litt. c et ^ in 
codd., minusculis Uteris- exaratis, tanta sit simUitudo, ut ocuK^ 
vix possint discemi.'^ Bach's TibuUuf, p. 21. He objects 
to the omtsAon of. cum before the verb obsiderentur. I 
refer him to Sallust, B. C. cap. 7. 18. apd 90. I need not 
remind him that he differs from Mr. John Walker, late of Trin. 
Col. Dublin, whose note on the passage in question runs thus, 
*' Vel transponendas sunt voces hoc n^o, cum pertgrinis, Ifc* 
vel dicendum has voces cum L. H. exercitu esse giossema libra* 
riorum.'^ But [ will translate the passage* Then the Romans, 
driven back into their camp, should have ieen besieged a second 
time^ devoid of hope, and inferior in strength to the enemy, and 
penlonr had been, &c.—- Stiisjoined with peregrinis copiis; he 
says, is nugatory and unwort£y of the historian : is it nugatory 
and unworthy of the historian in the preceding chap, but two^ 
** cum in fines jstu>s, Sec. ?" We find suus frequently used by 
the best writers, where it might, as far as we know, be better 
omitted. See Yell. Paterc. lib. ii. speaking of Lucretius and 
Catullus ; and again lib. ii. cap. 120. I shall only observe, 
notwithstanding what J. W. says in the last Number, that, teste 
se ipso, Dublinii, 1797. the passage is corrupt in all die present 
editions of Livy* 

D.B.H. 
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AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Langicage of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 

By R. P. KNIGHT. 

Pakt tV. ^Continued from No. XLFILp. 49.] 

8Si WsiLB the temples of the Hindoos possessed their esta- 
i>li8lHneiitSy Kiost of them had hands of caonsecrated pvostitutiss, 
called the Women of the ldel> selected in their infancy by the 
BramiDs^ for the beauty of their persons^ and trained up with 
every elegant accemplishmenl that comM render them attractive, 
and. enawe aaccess in the proieasion ; Mihich they •eiercised at 
:0iiee for the pleasure and profit of the priesthood. They were 
never allowed to desert the temple ; and the offspring of their 
fironiiscaous embraces M'erei if males, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Deity in tlie ceremonies of his worship ; and, if 
females, educated in the profession of their mothers.' ^ -^ 

86. Night being the appropriate season for these mysteries, 
and being al»a supposed to have some genial and nutritive in- 
Aaence in itself,* was personified, as the source of all things, 
the passive productive principle of the uiuverse,^ which the 
^Egyptians caHed by a name, that signified Night.^ Hesiod 
says, that the nights belong to the blessed gods ; as it is then 
that dreams descend from Heaven to forewarn and instruct 



> Mtarlee Antiq. Ind. vol. i. pt 1. p. S41. 

A devout Mohaamcdaa, who in the ixth. ccntoiy traveiled through India, 
solemnly thanks the Almighty that he and his nation were delivered from the 
errors of infidelity, and unstained by the horrible enormities of so criminal a system 
of superstition. 

The devout Braroin mighty perhaps, hAve offered np more acceptable thanks, 
that he and hU nation were free from the errcra qf a sanguinajy fiinatjcjam, and 
unataineil by the inofe feorrible enormitica of ma$sacre, piUage, and peraecution | 
which had been corfcsecrated by the rciigton of Mohammed j and which every whert 
attended the progress of his followera, spread idg slavery, miserj?, darkness, and 
desolation, over the finest regions of the earth 5 of which the then happy Indiaiia 
soon after felt the dire effects :-HiffeclS| which, whctlier considered a5 momL reli- 
gious, or political evils, are of a magnitude and atrncllyj which make all the 
iicentiouj abuses of luiiuiy, veiled by hypocrUy, appeajf trliilng indeed! 

^ Dlodor. Sic. 1. i> c. vlJ* 

^ Nwl yty€(ns icwrwf V ««* Kinrf»iv K9Mffw\kiv* Orph. H;f mn. ii. 2. 

^ AOvp or A0«p, called Athorh still m the Coptic* Jablonski Pauth. iEgypt. 
lib. i. c. 1. 8. 7. 

VOL. XXIV. ClJl. NO.XLVIII. P 
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men.' Hence night is called it^^^i^, good^ or benevolent, bj 
the ancient poets ; and to perform any unseemly act or gesture 
in the face of night, as well as in the face of the sun, was ac- 
counted a heinous offence.^ This may seem^ indeed, a contra- 
diction to their practice : but it must be remembered that a free 
communication between &e sexes was never reckoned criminal 
by the ancients, unless when injurious to the peace or pride of 
families ; and as to the foul and unnatural debaucheries imputed 
to the Bacchanalian societies suppressed by tbc^ Romane, they 
were either mere calumnies, or abuses introduced by private 
persons, and never countenanced by public' authority m any 
part of the world. Had the Christian societies sunk undc^ 
the first storms of persecution, posterity might have believed 
them guilty of similar crimes; of which they were ecjually 
accused by witnesses as numerous.^ We do, indeed, som^ 
times find indications of unnatural lusts in ancient sculptures : 
but they were undoubtedly the works of private caprice; 
or similar compositions would have been found upon coins ; 
which they never are, except upon the Spinthriae of Tibe- 
rius, which were merely tickets of admission to the scenes 
of his private amusement. Such preposterous appetites, though 
but too observable in all die later ages of Greece, appear to 
liave been wholly unknoMCii to the simplicity of the early time»; 
they never being once noticed either in the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
or the genuine poem of Hesiod ; for as to the lines in the for* 
mer poem alluding to the rape of Ganymede, Aey are* manifestly 
spurious > 

87. The Greeks personified night under the title of AHT^ 
or Latona, and BATEfl ; the one signifying oblivion, and the 
other sleep, or quietude;^ both of which were meant to ex- 
press the unmoved tranquillity prevailing throi^h the infimte 
variety of unknown darkness, that preceded the Creation, or 
first emanation of light. Hence she was said to have been the 
first wife of Jupiter,^ the mother of Apollo and Diana, or the 
Sun and Moon, and the nurse of the Earth and the stars.^ The 

' Maicapwr rot wKra €aaiv, Hesiod. Epy. 730. 

* Hesiod. Epy, 727. ^ Uv. Hist. I. xxxix. c. 9. &c. Mosheim, &c. 

♦ II. E. 265, &c. T. 230^ &c. 

^ Nv{ Sc ^ ArtTMf ATjffa ris oinra rwv us inrvop rpmrofifvosv^ 

Plutarch, apiid Euseb. Prsep. Evang. Kb. iii. c. 1. 
jSaujSf Koifufti, fiav$fir Ka$w9tiU. Hesycb. It is the same word as lavtiy^ in 
a different dialect. 
^ Odyss. A. 579. 
^ BATBH* tiOtivti ArjfinTpos. Hesych. 

n yu| fifkcuva "XfiviT^tav mrrpwv rpo^t* Earipid. EJectta* 
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JSgyptiaos. differed at little from the Greeks, and sMpposed her 
to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus and Bubastis, their 
Apollo and Diana ; ^ in which thej agreed more exactly with 
the ancient naturalists, who held that b^at was nourished by 
the humidity of night.^ Her symbol was tl^e Mygal^, or Mus 
Araneusy anciently supposed to be blind ; ^ but she is usually 
represented, upon the niouumeuts of ancien.t art, under the 
forii\ of a large and comely woman, with a veil upon her head. 4 
This veil, in painting,^ wa9.alf^ay5 bUck ; and in gems, the 
artists generally. ^y ail themselves of a dark-colored vein in the 
^ne to exp^esi; it; it being.the same as that which was usutlly 
.th]:own over^ tha symbol of. the generative attribute, to signify 
the nutritive power of. Night, fostering the productive powder of 
the pervading Spirit; whence Priapus is called, by ihe poets, 
black-cloak e4.^ The veil is often stellated, or marked with 
asterisks,^ and is occasionally given to ail the personifications 
of the generative attribute, whether male or female ;7 and like- 
wise to portraits of persons consecrated, or represented in a 
sacred . or sacerdotal character, w hicb^ in sugh cases, it iuvari* 
aJ;)Iy signifies.® 

. 88. The Egyptian Horua U. said to h^ve been the son of 
Osicis and Isis, and to have been born while both his parents 
were in the womb of th.ei|r. mother Rhea ;f a fable which means 
no more than that the active and passive powers of production 
joined in the general concretion of substance, and caused the 
separation or delivery of the elements fi'om each other : for the 
name Apollo is evidently a title derived from a Greek verb, 



* Herodot. lib. u. 156.^ 

^ Omnium autem physicoram asserUone constat calorem bumoie nutriri. Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. c. 2S. 

3 Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. q. t. p. 670. Anton. Liberal. Fab. xiviil. 

^ See medals of the Brettii, Siciiiot»» King Pyrrhus, &c. 

The animal symbol rarely occurs ; but upon a beautifully-engraved gem, belong* 
ing to R. P. Knight, is the hecui of a 'BotOi^ the symbol of Man Uie deatioyer, 
joined to the head of a Ham, the symbol of Bacchus or Ammon the generator ; 
upon which repose a Dog» the symbol of Mercurj , or presiding Mind > and upon 
the baek of the dog is the Mygale» the symbol of ilatona, or Ni^t« 

^ MtXceyx^curoi re Tlpmrinu Mosch. Epitaph. Bion. 27. 

^ See medals of Syracuse. 

7 See heads of Venus on the gold coins of Tarentum^ silver of Corinth — of 
Bacchus on those of Lampsacus, &c. 

^ See medals of Julius Cajsar, Livia, the Queens of Syria and Egypt, bust of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Townley collection, &c 

^ 'H /i€v yap, €T( ruv $&av ev ycurrpi Tiis'Pcaf ovruv, c( IfftZos Ktu OctipiZosy^Ow 
fAfvri yevfffis Airo\>Mvos, &c. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. S73.. We only quot^ 
Plutarch's facts, his explanations and etymologies being ofte&cr fiom the School of 
Pkto, than from ancient Egypt 
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signifying to deliver from;' and it is probdble that Horus 
(or whatever was the JBgyptian name of this deity) had a similar 
meaning, it being manifestly intended to signify a personified 
mode of action of Osiris;^ in the same manner as Laber^ the 
corresponding title in the Latin tongue, signified a personified 
mode of action of t!ie generator fiacchus^' His statue at 
Coptos had the symbol of the generative attribute in his hand> 
said to be taken from Typhon, the destroying power;* and 
there are small statues of him now extant, holcfing the circle 
and croiis, which seems to have been the symbol meant. Typhon 
is said to have struck out and swallowed one of his eyes ;* 
whence the itinerant priests and priestesses of the Egyptian reli- 
gion, under the Roman emperors, always appeared with this 
deformity : ^ but the meaning of the fable Cannot now be ascer- 
tainedj any more than tliat of the single lock of hair, worn on 
the right side of the head, both by Horus and his priests* 

89, According to Manelhos, the Egyptians called the load* 
stone^ the bone of Osiris :7 by which it should seem that he 
represented the attractive principle; which is by no means in^- 
compatible with his character of separator and deliverer of the 
elements ; for this separation was supposed to be produced by 
attraction. The Sun, according to the ancient system, learnt 
by Pythagoras from the Orphic, and other mystic traditions, 
being placed in the centre of the universe, with the planets 
moving round,^ was, by its attractive force, the cause of all union 



. ' AiroA.M0y ancientlj written AnOATFA. 

* "EffTi 8* o^os {'Qpos) 6 irtpiyuos KoafioSf ovrt (f)06pa5 atrahXarroinvos wovra- 
vfurw, ovr€ yeiftatois, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 371. • 

Plutarch, in this explanation, has cHily mistaken the effect for the cause. 

3 The Latin adjective liber comes from the Greek verb AtFXl ; by a well-known 
variation of dialect, from the T to the I, and from the F to the B. 

^ £y Kowr^ TO ayaXfM rov 'Opov ck irtpif x^'P* Tv^wyos euJSoia Kcertx^^ ^^^' 
tarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 4T0. 

* Koi Ktyowrof ^t rov 'dpov mnf fitv tvara^t, vw 5' €|cA«»' KotfrewiW 6 TiMpotv tof 
o<p9ci\fjt/op, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ Lusca sacerdos, Juv. A bronze head of an Agyrtes, with this deformity, 
belongs to R. P. Knight 

7 Eri Tijv ai^piriv XiBop oirrcov *CipoVy (KQL\ovai)-r&s Urropti f&uyfOos* Plutarch, 
de Is. et Osir. p. 876. 

^ Htmrritts olwtpi njif IroXioy, JcoXov^ucvoi 5c UvBayop^ioi, Xtyovffiv* cirt yap rov 
fiecrov Tup fitfcu fpcuriy rrtv 86 7971^ h rwv currpwf owrav kvkK^ <l>€pofi€Piiv irept to fieroy, 
PVKTa T€ jrat iffA€pap iroxe^v. Aristot. de Cocl. lib. ii. c. IS. 

The author of the trifling book on the tenets of the Philosophers, falsely attribu- 
ted to Plutarch, understands the central fire, round which the Earth and planets 
were supposed to move, not to be the Sun ; in which he has been followed by 
Adam Smith and others : but Aristotle clearly understands it to be the Sun, or he 
could not suppose it to be the cause of day and night ; neither could the Pythago- 
reans have been so ignorant as to attribute that cause to any other fire. This system 
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and harmony in the whole^ and^ by the emanation of its bef^ms, 
the cause of all motion and activity in the parts. This system, 
so remote from all that is taught by common sense and observa- 
tion, but now 80 fully proved to be true, was taught secretly 
by Pytliagoras ; who was rather the founder of a religious order 
for the purposes of ambitioni than of a philosophical sect for 
the extension of science. After a premature discovery had 
caused the ruin of him and his society, Philolaus, one of his 
disciples, published this part of his doctrines, and Aristarchus 
of Sauios openly attempted to prove the truth of it ;' for wbicli 
be was censured by Cleanthes, as being guilty of impiety : ^ but 
speculative tliepries were never thought impious by the Greeks, 
unless they tended to reveal th^ mystic doctrines, or disprove 
the existence of a Deity. That of Aristarchus could not have 
been of the latter class, and therefore must have been of 
the former ; thoMgb bis accuser could not specify it without 
participating in the imptited criminality. The crimes of Socra- 
tes and Diagoras appear to have been, as before observed, of 
the $ame kind : whence Aristophanes represents them attribu- 
ting the order and variety of the universe to circular motion, 
caUed 4IN0S; and then humorously introduces Strepsiades 
mistaking this Dinos for a new god, who had expelled Jupiter.^ 
Among the symbols carried in the mystic processions was a 
wheel ;^ which is also represented on coins,^ probably to signify 
the same meaning as was expressed by this word. 

90. Tlie great system to which it alluded was, however, 
rather believed than known ; it having been derived from ancient 
tradition, and not discovered by study and observation. It was 
therefore supported by no proof; nor had it any other credit 
than what it derived from the mystic veneration paid to a vague 
notion, in some degree connected with religion, but still not 
sufficiently so to become an article of faith, even in the lax and 



IS alluded to in an Orphic Fragment : To atrtipefftoy Kara kvkKop Arpvrws ctpopeiTOf 
No. xxxiii. ed. Gesner ; and by Galen : 'HptueXfiHris 9c kcu ol Tlv0ayop€ioi kKwnov 
riop aar^ptnf Koa-fMV €wcu pofufovai^ yi(¥ irttptyovra hcu ouB^pa w rt^ aitmpqt atpi» 
Tovra 8c rn ^ftora w tvuns Op^ucou /pw<r$ai Ktyowi, Hist. Pbil. c xiii. 

' Dutens, D^couvertes attributes aux Modemes; and authorities there cited. 

*^ Plutarch, de Fte. in orbe Lunse, p. 922-3. The words of Plutarch are here 
decisive of the sense of those of Aristotle aboye cited. Apurrapxov tptro 8civ 

rriv iffTiav, 6ti ^atvo/icva <rci>^€iv amfip tiirtipen'o, fitytiv rov ovpavov vworiBtfitvoSf 
c|cAiTTC(r0ai 8c Kara Xo^ov icvieXov mv yrfi^j hfia /ecu ircpt rov aWils o^oya dirov' 

3 Nub. 826. ♦ Epiphan. p. 1092. 

' See medals of Phliasus, Cyrene, ]liuceria> Yetulonia> &c. 
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comprehensive creed of Polj^theistn. Commoh observation mi^Ht 
have produced the idea of a central cause of motion in the urtiv^rse, 
and of a circular distribution of its parts ; w'hich might hi^e Ud 
some more acute and discerning minds to imagine a dolaf system, 
\vithout their having been led to it by any a^curdte or regular 
progress of discovery; and this we coticeive to be a more easy 
and rtatural way of accounting for it, 'than supposing it to be a 
Mreck or frngmeiit of more univer^ar science th^t* bad once 
existed among some lost and unknown people." 

91. Of this central cause, aild circular distribution^ the pri- 
mitive temples, of which we almost every where find vestiges, 
appear to have been emblems : for Afey universally consist of 
circles of nide slonea ; in the Centre of Which seems to have 
been the symbol of the Deity. Such were the pyrsetheia of the 
Persians/ the Celtic temples of the North, and the most ancient 
recorded of the Greeks; one of which, built by Adrastus, a 
generation before the Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
lime of Pausanias.^ It seems that most of the places of wor- 
ship known in the Homeric times were of this kmd; for though 
temples and even slatues are mentioned in Troy, the places of 
worship of the Greeks consisted generally of an area and altar 
only,* 

92. The Persians, who were the primitists, or puritans of 
Heatheuism^ thought it impious or foolish to employ any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity ;^ whence 
they destroyed J with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent tem- 
ples of Egypt ami Greece,* Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of w hich they kindled the sacred 
iire, the only symbol of their god : for they abhorred statues, as 
well as temples and altars ;^ thinking it unworthy of themajesty 
of the Deity to be represented by any definite form, or to be 
circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe was his 
temple, and the all-pervading element of fire his only represen- 
tative ; whence their most solemn act of devotion was, kindling 
an immense fire on the top of a high mountain^ and offering up, 
in it, ({uantities of wine, honey, oil, and all kinds of perfumes ; 
as Mithradates did, with great expense and magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when about to 



' See Baill^ Hist, de rAstronomle Andeane. 

^ Pausan. lib. vii. c. zxii. and lib. ix, 

3 Ibid. p. 747. ^ Ttfitifos Ktu $»fMS, ' Herodot. lib. i. ISl. 

« lb. 7 strabo, lib. xf. p. lOM, &c. 
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engage in his second war with the Romana ; the event of which 
was to make him lord of all, or of nothing*' 

93. These ofTerings were nmde to the atl-pervBditig Spirit of 
the unirersej (which Herodotus calls by the Greek name of 
Jupiter), and to his subordinate emanaUons, diffused tbrough 
the Sun and Moon^ and die terrestriul elements, £re, air, earthy 
and water. They afterwards learned of the Syrians to worship 
their Astarl^^ or celestial Venus;* and by degrees adopted 
other superstitious frotn the Plioeriiciansi and other neighbouring 
nations; vvho probably furnished them with the aymbolical 
figures observable in the ruins of Persepolis, and the devices 
of their coins. We must not, however, as Hyde and Anquetil 
have done, confound the Persians of the first with those of the 
second dynasty, that succeeded the Parthians \ nor place any 
reliance upon the pretended Zenda vesta, which the latter pro- 
duced as the work of Zoroaster ; but which is in reality nothing 
more than the ritual of the modern Guebers or Parsees. That 
it should have itn posed upon Mr, Gibbon, is astonishing \ as 
it is liianifeslly a compiiulion of no earlier dale than the eighth 
or ninth century of Christianity, and probably much later. 
. 94. The Greeks seem originally to have performed dieir acts 
of devotion to the celheriai Spirit upon high nionntains ; fronii 
which new . titles^ and consequently new personifications^ were 
derived ; such as those of Olympian, Dodonaean, Idaean, a^d 
Casian Jupiter.' They were also long without statues ;4 which 
were always considered, by the learned among them, aft mere 
symbols, or the invention of human error to console human 
weakness.' Numa, who was deeply skilled in mystic lore^ 
forbade the Romans to represent the gods under any forms 
either of men or beasts ;^ and they adhered to his instructions 
during the first bundled and seventy years of the republic :7 uor 
had the Germans, even in the age of Tacitus, renounced their 
primitive prejudices, or adopted any of the refinements of their . 
neighbours on this subject. 



' Appiav^ d€ ]^Uo Mithrad. p* 361. ^ Herodot. 1. L 131. 

3 See Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, viii. ^ Pausan. lib. viii. c. xxii. and lib. ix. 

' 01^01 Sc iroXXoi MopStf vXoiWfMmi, 
*lhpwraiuffda, wriftarup Topw^vxnv 

Sophocl. apud Justin. Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 10. 

Theie u another line, but it is a scholion on the preceding .one. See Toup. 
finnend. in Suid. vol. ii. p. 526. Hie w}\ple may possibly be the production of an 
Alexandrine Jew. 

^ Plutarch, in Numa. 7 Varro apud Augustin. de Civ. Dei. lib. It. c vi. 
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95. In sone insteoiceSy llie eircukr area •bo'pe mentioiied is 
inclosed in a square one ; and xre are told that a square stone 
was the primitive symbol t^f several deities, more especially of 
the celestial Venus, or passive productive power, both among 
the ancient Greeks and ancient Arabians.' Upon most of the 
very early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse or indented 
square, sometimes divided into four, and sometimes into a greater 
number of compartments ; and latterly, with merely the symbol 
of the Deity forming the device, in the centre. Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impresaton of some* 
thing put under the coin to make it receive the stroke of the 
die more steadily : ^ but in all that we have seen of this kind, 
amounting to some hundreds, the coin has been drivea mto the 
die, ond not struck with it^ and the kcuse impression beeB 
macfe either before or aft^ the other, the edges of it being 
always beaten in or out. Similar impressions also occur on 
some of the little Egyptian amulets of paste, found an mommies, 
which were never struck, or marked with any impression on the 
reverse. 

96. In these square areas, upon different coins almost every 
different symbol of the Deity is to be found : whence, probably, 
the goddess, represented by this form, acqinred the jingular 
titles of the Place of the Gods,' and the mundane House 
of H orus.* These titles are both Egyptian : but the latter is 
signified very clearly upon Greek coins, by an asterisk placed 
in the centre of an incuse square : ^ for die asterisk being com- 
posed of obelisks, or rays diveiging from a globe or common 
centre, was the natural representation of tfa^e Sun ; and pre- 



* Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, xxxviii. Clem. A^ex. Protrept. 

'EffTiiHXun Se eTTvram tov ay ct\fMros ^erpaymwoi Ai0« rptUHovTa fugiXi&ra api^futt 
rovrovs.O'tfiovffiy ol ^ap^is ^ourr^ $eov rivos ovofjw eiri\€yovrts* ra 8c ert vaXaiorepa 
Kai rois iraffiv 'EAAijcri riyias dtwv avri ayaXfiaroov uxov apyoi \i0ot. Pausan. !h 
Achaic. c. xxii. s. 3* 

Tavrrii (jris Atppohrris) yap ffxilf^ /*«'' rerpaywvov Kara ravra ircu rois 'Ep/Mis* 
TO §€ cmypofjLiJLa ariixaivei rriv Ovpayiay A^pdJiTiji^ Tiw mthvvftfpav Moip«r etnti 
vptff$vraTny> Pausan. in Att c. xix. s. 2. 

* Abb6 Barthelemi M^raoires de 1' Academic des Inscr. t, xxiv. p. 80. D'Ancar- 
■ville Recherches sur les Arts, fib. L c. iv. p. 412. 

3 Ato KOI rriv "Xvpiau Atopy arnfp mov Bttau RoKovfftV^ koi rrjv Iffip ot Atyvwrioty 
&s voXXcov etoov tiunrrras vepitxovaas. SimpKc. in Aristot. lib. iv. Auscult. Phys. 
p. 150, ed. Aid. Hence Plutarch says that Osiris tras the beginning, Isis the 
receptacle, and Onis the completion. De Is. et Osir. p. 874. 

* *H y l<ri5, tffriv 6t€ jcai MovlJ, km xaKip A9vpt, teat MtBvfp irpoffayopwv€C 
Itltiaivovei 56 ry irpwry t«v wofMerw firfTtpa^ rtp 8c Scvrcpy otKoy *Cipov Hoaiuw*. 
Plutarch, ibid. 

' See small brass coins of Syracuse, Which are very common. 
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cisefj flie same as tl»e radiated head of ApoUo^ except that/ io 
the latter, the globe or centre was humanised. Upon the 
ancient medals of Corinth mud Cnoesus, the square is a litde 
varied, by having the angles dra^n out and inverted ; ' particu- 
larly upon those of the latter city^ which show a progmssive 
variation of this form (vom a few simple lines, which, becom* 
ing more complicated and inverted, produce at length the 
celebrated Labyrinth ^ which Daedalus is said by the mytkolo- 
gitfts to have built for Mtnos^ as a prison to confine a mobster 
begotten upon bis vidfe Pasiphae, by a bull, and therefore called 
the Minotaur. Pasiphae is said to have been the daughter of 
the Sun; and her name, signifying all-splendid, is evkkently an 
ancient epithet of tihat luminary. The buUis said to have been 
sent by Neptune, or the Sea ;^ and the title xAach distinguished 
t)ie offspring is, in an ancient mscription, applied to Attis, the 
Phfj^n BaocfauB : ^ whence the meaning of die whole allegory 
distinctly appears ; the Minotaur beii^ only the ancient symbol 
of tJie buU^ paitfy humanised ; to whom Minos may have sacrir 
ficed his tributary slaves, or^ more probably, employed tfaeoi in 
the service of the Deity. 

97. In the centre of one of the mo^ simple and primitive 
kib3rrinths on the XSrecian coins aibove cited, is die head of a 
bull ;^ and in others of a more recent style, die mope complicated 
labyrinth is round .^ On some of those of Camarinain Sicily, 
the head of the god, more humanised than the -Minotaur, yet 
still with the borns aiid features of the bull, is repreoented in the 
centre of an indraited scroll,^ which other coina show to have 
been meant to represent the waters, by a transverse section of 
waves.* On the coins, too, of Magnesia upon the Meandei:, 
the %ure of Apollo is represented as leaning upon the tripod, 
and standing upon some crossed and inverted square lines, simi* 
lar to the primitive form of the labyrinth on the coins of Corinth 
above cited.^ These have been supposed to signify the river 
Meander : but they more probably signify the waters in gene- 
ral ; as we find similar crossed and inverted lines upon coins 
struck in Sicily, both Greek and Punic j ^\ and also uj)on rin^s 



1 See Mob. Hunterian. ^ Ibid. ' Apollodor. lib. iii. c. 1. 

* ATTIDI MINOTAURO. Gruter. vol. i. p. xxviii, No. 6. 

5 la the cabiaet of E. P. Knight. 

6 In the same. Also in the British Museum. 

7 Mas. Hunter, tab. 14. No. ix. » lb. tab. 56. No. iU. 

5 lb. tab. 35. No. ix. 

'° See a specimen of them on the reverse of a small coin, Mus. Hunter, tab. 67* 
No. V. 
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and fitM^i wfakh «^ fr^uently adorned widi symbolical devkesj^ 
meant to serve as amulets or charms. The bull, howf ver, both 
m its ifiatural fonxii and humanised in various degrees, so as in 
some instknces to leave only the horns of the animal symbol, is 
perpetually emplbyed upon coins to' signify particular rivers 
or streams; which being all deiived from the Bacchus Hyes, as 
the Nile was 'from Osiris, were all represented under the same 
fbrm,^ 

98. It appears, tiierefore, that the asterisk, bull, or Mino- 
taur, in the centre of the square or labyrinth, equally mean the 
same as the Indian lingam — that is, the male personification of 
the productive attribute placed in the female, or heat acting 
upon humidity. -Sometimes the bull is placed between two 
dolphins,^ and sc^netimes upon a dolphin or other fish ; ' and in 
other instances the goat or the ram occupy the same situation ;^ 
which are all different modes of expressing, different modifica- 
tions of the same meaning in symbolical or mystical writing. 
The female personifications frequentljr occupy the same pl«ce : 
in which case the male personificatiqn is always upon the reverse 
of the coin, of which numerous instances occur in those of Syra- 
«use,^ Naples, Tarentum, and other cities. 

99. Ariadne, the fabled wife of Bacchus, is a personage con- 
cerning whom there has been more confusion of history and al* 
legory dian concerning almost any other. Neither she, nor 
Bacchus, nor Theseus', appear to have been known to th6 au- 
thor of the Iliad ; the lines concerning them all three being ma- 
nifestly spurious : but in the Odyssey, she is said to have been 
the daughter of Minos, and to have been cariied away from 
Crete by Theseus to Athens^ where she was killed by Diana — 
that is, died suddenly, before he enjoyed her.^ Such appears to 
have been the plain sense of the passage, according to its true 
and ori^kral reading : but Theseus having, become a deified and 
symbolical personage, in a manner hereafter to be explained, 
Ariadne became so lifcewbe; and was therefore fabled to have 
been deserted by him in the island of Naxus; where Bacchus 



- * Sec coins of Catania, SeliniM> G«la, Sjbarw, &c. 

^ See brass coins of Sjrracuse. 

3 On a gjold coin of Eretria in the cabinet of R. P. Knight Hence the curious 
hymn or invocation of the women of £l!s to Bacchus : — Exct 8* otrvs 6 ifivos 
(rtg¥ HX^uav ywaucw) '' EXBtw ifpm^ Atovwrty aKiov €S raov hyvoVy tnnf xotp^rtatrw 
ts imap TV i8a€^» vul^i. 9vwp** Ewa its tir^owrw ** A{*€ ravpt" Plutarch. Quaest. 
Grsc* 

^ On gold coins of JEg^ and Cla^omense, in the same collection* 

^ A, 320. 
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found and married her; in consequence of which she became 
the female persotiificatioQ of the attribute n^hichlie represented ; 
and as such constantly appears in the symbolical monunients of 
artf wjih all the accessary and characteristic embleitiSp Same 
pieus heathen^ t00| made a bungling alteration^ and still more 
bungling irilerpolalJon, in the passage of the Odyssey, to recon-. 
cile historical tradiiioii with religious mythology.* 

100. In many instances, tlie two personifications are united 
in one ; and Bacchus, who on other occasions is represented as 
a bearded venerable figure,* appears vvitli the limbs, features, 
and character of a beautiful young woman \^ sometimes distin- 
guished by the sprouting horns of the bull,* and sometimes 
without any other distinction than the crown or garland of vino 
or hyJ Such were the Phrygian Attis, and Syrian Adonis ; 
w hose history, like that of Bacchus, is disguised by poetical 
and allegorical fable; but who, as usually represented in monu- 
ments of ancient art, are androgynous personifications of the 
same attribute,^ accompanied^ in diOerent instances, by differ- 
ent accessary symbols. Considered as the pervading and fertiliz- 
ing spirit of the waters, Bacchus differs from Neptune in being 
a general emanation, instead of a local division, of the pro- 
ductive pOMer ;7 and also in being a personification derived 
from a more refined and philosophical system of religion, 
engrafted upon the old elementary worship^ to which Neptune 
belonged. 

101. It is observed by Dlonysiiis the geograpWr, that Bac- 
chus was worshipped with peculiar zeat and devotion by the 
ancient inhabitants of some of tlie smaller British islands ;' 

I III . ' 

' E(rx€ for cxra (which is preserved in some Mss. and Scholia), ^d by adding 
the following line, v. 324 ; a most manifest interpolation. 

* See Silver coins of Nuns, and pU xtL and xnjau of Vol. L of the Select Spe* 
cimens. ^ s^e coins, of Can)arina,;&c« 

^ See gold coins of lampsacus in Mus. Hunter, and silver of Maronea* 
' See gold medals of Lampsacus, brass ditto of Rhodes, and pi. xxxix. of Vol.!. 
of the Select Specimens. 

^ Afi^ortpoi yap of 9toi (potrtiBav mat Aunmms) nyf ^pas KOi ymnfmt^ icuptot 
IkmotHTiw apxiif etyco. Phitarch. Symposiac. lib. r. qn. 3* 

no<r€i8wir Bf tffrw ^ avtoyaurrueii o^ ry yy km vc/k npf yipf iypov 9vim/us. 
Phumut. de Nat. Deor. c. iv. 

^ *Oti y ov fjutpw Tov otpav tMwew, oXXa itac vcunit typca ^wrws *EX>nref 
. vyowToi Kvpiop Kcu ttpxryoPy apKMi UijUapos iMpTvs ciyoiy «• r. \» Plutarch, de Is. 
ct Osir. 

' A^x^ ^ yrifftaZwv htpos vopos, 9P0a yw€UK€S 
Avlpmy wriircifnfifv ayavwv qifiptremv 
Op¥vyuaftu rcXcouiri icara voyuw Upa 3aKXV> 
Zirept^uyai Kurvoto fxeKttfi^vXKoio KopufAfioiSf 
Emnfxuu' trarayris it \iyv9poos opmrrai fixfh *• ^» ^* V. 670. 
What islands are meant is uncertain 3 but probably the Hebrides or Orcado9« 
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where the women, crowned with ivy, celebrated his. 
clamorous nocturnal rites upon the shores of the 
Northern Ocean,, in the same manner as the Thraci- 
ans did upon the banks o£ the Apsinthus,. or the In- 
dians upon those of the Ganges,* In Stukeley's Itine- 
rary is the ground plan of an ancient Celtic or Scandinavian 
temple^ found in Zealand, consisting of a circle of rude stones 
within a square : and it is probable that many others of these 
circles were originally enclosed in square areas. Stonehenge is 
the most important monument of this kind now extant ; and 
from a passage of Hecatseus,, preserved by Diodorus Siculus^ 
it seems to have been not wholly unknown to that ancient his- 
torian ; who might have collected some vague accounts of the 
British islands from the Phoenician and Car^aginian merchants, 
who traded there for tio.. **The Hyperboreans^*' said he, 
^inhabit an island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo, 
is woKshipped in a circular temple considerable 
for its sizie and riches.** This island can be no other than 
Britain ; in which we know of no traces of any other circular 
temple, whicii could have*appeared considerable to a Greek or 
Phoenician of diat age. That the account should be imperfect 
and obscure i^ not surprising ; since even the most inquisitive 
and credulous travellers among the Greeks could scarcely obtain 
sufficient infbrmatioa concerning the British islands to satisfy 
them of t}ieir existence.* A temple of the same form was 
situate^ upon Mount Zilmissus in Thrace, and dedicated to the 
^un under the title of Bacchus Sebazius;^ and another is men- 
tioned by Apollonius Rhodius^ which was dedicated to Mars 
upon an island in the Euxine Sea near the coast of the Amazons/ 
102^ The large obelisks of stone found in many parts of the 
North, such as those at Rudstone and n^ar Boroughbridge in 
Yorkshire, belonged to the same religion : obelisks^ as Pliny 
observes^, being sacred to the Sun ; whose rays they signified 
berth by their form and name«^ They were therefore the em- 



* '^KOTOWS Kcu riy€S kr^poi (fxuffiVj &r rois avriir^KUf rris K^Xtiktis rinroiSKara rov 

ClK^avov fivai vn&ov ovk cXottw tjis XuUhica iwapx^w 8f icmra Tqv vnaov 

rtfievo5r€ AxoTkKmvos fitynhxmpnets, icat vaav oJ^uthaiyov oty^ffTif^uri, toXMis iuhoO' 
Ifoi^jjofov ff<p9Xpo<Bilhn rtf aX^fua-i, Diodor. Sic, lib. ii. c. xiii. The whole passage is 
extremely curious. 

^ Ovrc ptiffovs oiSa KatwurtfiZits wwxas, &crwr ^ Kturffvr^fiQS ifuv ^on<f, Herodot. 
lib. iii. 115. 

' Macrob. Sat. i. c. 18. ^ Argonaut, lib. ii. 1169. ' Lib. xxxvi. 1. 14. 
T9 ^s y§y%ff€us cart <njfAmy» Plutarch. Q. E. 
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l>leinsof Kght, the primary and essential emanation of the Deity; 
whence radiating the head, or surrounding it with a diadem of 
small obelisks, was a mode of consecration or deification, which 
flattery often employed in the portraits both of the Macedonian 
kings and Roman emperors.' The mystagogues and poets ex- 
pressed the same meaning bytheepithet^TJiCE/OXor ATKAIOS; 
tvhich is occasionally applied to almost every personification of 
the Deity, and more especially to Apollo ; who is likewise cal- 
led ATKHrENETHS , or as contracted ATKHFENHS: '^ which 
mythologists have explained by an absurd fable of his having 
been born in Lycia; whereas it signifies the Author or Ge- 
nerator of Light; being derived from ATKH otherwisre 
ATKOS, of which the Latin word LUX is a contraction. 

103. The titles LUCETIUS and DIESPITER applied to 
Jupiter are expressive of the same attribute ; the one signifying 
luminous, and the other the Father of Day> wliich the 
Cretans called by the name of the Supreme God.^ In sym- 
bolical writing the same meaning was signified by the appro- 
priate emblems in various countries ; whence the ZETX MET- 
AIXIOS at Sicyon, and the Apollo Carinas at Megara in Attica 
M'ere represented by stones of the above-mentioned form; ^ as 
was also the Apollo Agyieus in various places;^ and both 
Apollo and Diana by simple columns pointed at the top ; or, 
as the symbol began to be humanised, with the addition of a 
head, hands, and feet.* On a Lapland drum the goddess Isa or 
Disa is represented by a pyramid surmounted with the emblem 
so frequently observed in the hands of the Egyptian deities ; ^ 
and the pyramid has likewise beeii observed among the religious 
symbols of the savages of North America.^ The most sacred 
^' II I I I I I iiii t . f I - 11 ■ I 1 

' See Plin. Panegyr. s. lii. and the coins of Antiocbus IV. and VI. of Syria> 
Philip TV. of Macedonia, several of the Ptolemies, Augustus, &c. 
^ 11. A. 101. Schol. Didym.et Yen. Heraclid. Pant. p. 417. ed. Gale. 
3 Macrob. Sat. i. c. 16» 

* EffTi 8c Z«wf M€iA.ixtos KOI Apr^fus oPofuifafttvri Ifor^^ <rw rtxvjl Terottifitya 
ou8c/uif * mfpafuii B* 6 MciX(X<^9 4^ "c*^' c^'^riy cucM/Afi^ Pausan. in Cor. c. 9. s. 6. 

AiBos irctp€XOt»*in)S wpajuBos trxfltia ov /urjfaiMis* rovrw Awo^Mtva ovofjufowri 
Keu»(Mur. Id. in Att. c. 44, s. 3. 

* Ayvifvs Jc €<rri ki«v^§is o^u Xifymif^ iy lorairi.vpa ruv Bvpujr idiovs 9€ ^>otffi¥ 
avrovi €ivcu AtroKKonfos* ol $c Atowwrov ol Sc dfu^ty* 

Ayvuvs, birporwv avXuw Bvpmf kmi^O€il^$ xmy, Upos AtoXXuvos, km avros 6cot. 
Saidas in voce Ayvias, Vide et SchoL in Aristoph. Vesp. et Schol. in Eurip. Phce- 
niss. )534. et Eustath. in Horn. p. 166. 

^ 'Ori fjkn wpoac^Koif avT<p km iro^$ ct^iv nkpQi km XfV^s ^^ Xoiirov x^^^V f^"*^ 
%(mv tiKUff/xtyov €X€t Be nri rp Kf^»a\p KpavoSy hoyxt^ 8* ^ TOis X'fW"* *«* TofoKi 
Pausan. i^ Lacon. c. 19. s. 2. 

7 01. Hudbeck. Atlant. p. II . c. v. p. 277. and c. xi. p. 261. 

* Lafitan Moeurs desSauvages. t, 1. p. 146 and 8. 
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idol, toOj of the Hindoos in the great temple of J^goyernaiit, in 
the province of Orissai is a pvramidal stone ; ' and the altar in 
the temple of Mexico, upon which human victims were sacrificed 
to the deity of the San, was a pointed pyramid^ on which th^ 
unhappy c^tive was extended upon his backj in order to have 
his he^rt taksii out by the priest p* 

104. The spires apd pinnacles^ with which our old churches are 
decorated, come from these ancient symbols ; and the weaiher- 
cocks, with T*hich they are surmounted^ though now only em- 
ployed tp shovif the direction of the wind^ were originally 
emblem^ of the Sun : for the cock is the natural herald of thf; 
day ; and therefore sacred to the founlaio of^ lighti^ In the 
syinboHcal writing of ll)e Chinese, the Sun is still represented 
by a cock in a circle ;^ and a modern Pardee would suflvsr deaths 
rather than be guilty of the crime of killing one. It appears 
on many ancient coins, with some symbol of the passive pro* 
ductiYC power oji the reverse ;^ and in other instances it is unir 
ted witUpriapic aud other emblems and devices, signifying differ- 
ent attiiUutes combined 7 

105, The Egyptians, among whom the obelisk and. pyramid 
ivere most frequently employed, held that there were two oppo- 
site powers in the world perpetually acting against each other; 
the one generating and the other destroying; the former of 
whom they called Osiris, and the latter Typhon. By the con- 
tention^ of these twO| that mij^ture of good and evil, of procrt;ar 
lion atid dissolution, which was thought to constiiute the har- 
mony of the world, was. supposed to be produced;^ and the 
notion of such a necessary mixture, or reciprocal opera tion^ 



I HamOton's Travejs in India. * Acosta's History of the Indies. p» 882. 

3 *HAidD8c Upov fpcuriv €ipat rw opvt^a^ nou, arffOsxivatntvou fJLtKKovroi rov ri\iov, 
Paotan. lib. v. p. 444. 

^ Pour peindre le Soldi, ils (les Chinois)' niettent an Goq dans . un Cercle. Pu 
Halde, vol. ii. p. 252. ^ Hyde de Relig. vet Persarum. 

^ See coins ofHiroeia, Samothrace* Saessa, &c. ^ lb. andSelinus. 

^ Omc or ytPoiTOX*^s tvOKa teat koko, 
aJiX* ecrrt ris nvyirpMrif , &ffr* cxciv koXms, 

Eurip. apud Plutaicb. de Is. et Osir. 
Fata fiteyumi km Aiof ouOiip, 
d fi€v wBpwwwf Km. Btmf ywermp, 
^ V ^ypofioXovf araycvas mrunn 
trapaZf^nftievri tikth dvarousy 
TiiCTCt 5c fiopay, ^v\a tc dripciv 
yupH 8* mtiffm rci /utr iff ^otor 
^vrr* €(s yoioy* ra V" air* aiQ^puni 
pKatrrovra yovrjs €is ovpaviov 
v^Xw rjK9§ va\i¥» icw r. A.. 

Ejosdf in Grotii excerpt p. 417. 
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V!2ls^ according to Plutarch^ of linmemorial antiquity, 
derived from the earliest theologists and legislators^ 
not only in traditions and reports, but also in maste- 
ries and sacred rites both Greek aild Barbarian.' 
Fire was held to be the efficient principle of both ; and, ac* 
cording to some of the later Egyptians, th^t setherial fik-e sup- 
posed to be concentered in the Sun; but Plutarch controverts this 
opinion, and asserts that Typhon, the evil or destroying power, 
was a terrestrial or material fire, essentially different from the 
setherial; although he, as well as other Greek wrijters, admits 
him to have been the brother of Osiris, equally sprung from 
KPOiVO-S and PEA, or Time and Matter.* In this -however, 
as in other instances, he was seduced, partly by his own pre- 
judices, and partly by the new system of the j3Egyptian P]ato-» 
nics; according to which there was an original evil principle in 
nature, co-etemal with the good^ and acting in perpetual oppo-^ 
sition to it, 

106. This opinion owes its origin to a false notion, which we 
ajre apt to form, of good and evil, by considering them as self- 
existing inherent properties, instead of relative modifications 
dependent upon circumstances, causes, and events: but, ihotigh 
patronised by very learned and distinguished individual, it docs 
not appear ever to have formed a part of the religious system 
of any people or established sect. The beautiful allegory 
of the two casks in the Iliad, makes Jupiter the dii^tributor 
of both good and evil ;^ which Hesiod also deduces fr6m the 
same gods^.i* The statue of Olympian Jupiter at Megara, 
begim by Phidias and Theocosmus, but never finished^ the work 
having been interrupted by the Peloponnewn war, had the 
Seasons and Fates over his head, to show, a& P^usanias says, 
that the former were regulated by him, and the latter obedient 
to bis will.^ In the citadel of Argos was preserved an ancient 
statue of him in wood, said to have belonged to king Priam, 
which had three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity Thor sometimes 
had,7) to show the triple extent of his power and providence, 



^Aio icai ira/ivaXcuof ainii Korturip wk BtoKoywv km vofutSerotv tis Toirrras Kot 

ovK (V \oyois fiovwy ou86 w ^rjfiais, oAAa ev t€ r^Xerais, €v tc Bvaiais kcu Bapfiapois 
i(ai 'EWri<Ti ifoWaKov vepi<p€pofi€vriv, k» r. \. de Is. et Osir. p. 369. 

76V€<r0a(, ffvfifuynym, t«i/to. airoA.e<r0ai, ixtiuBrivai, ^lOKpiBrivai, rwvro. Hippo- 
era t. AieuT. I. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 356. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 13. ^ n. 527. ♦ Ep^. 60. 

^ Pausan. in Attic, c. 40« ? 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 518. 
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over Heaven, Earth, and Hell ;< and, in the Or]>hic hymns or 
mjstic invocations, he is addressed as the giver of Kfe, and the 
destroyer.^ 

107. The third eye of this ancient statue was in the forehead \ 
and it seems that the Hindoos have a ^mbolieal figure of the 
same kind :3 whence we may venture to infer that the Cyclops^ 
concerning whom there are so many inconsistent fables, owed 
their fictitious being to some sudi enigmatical compositions. 
According to the ancient theogony attributed to Hesiod, they 
were the sons of Heaven and Earth, and brothers of Satinrn or 
Time ;♦ signifying, according to the SchcJiast, the circular or 
central powers,^ the principles of the general motion of the un^ 
verse above noticed. The Cyclops of the Odyssey is a totally 
different personage: but ashe is said to be the son of Nep* 
tune or the Sea, it is probabl;e that he equally sprang from 
some emblematical figure, or allegorical tale. Whether the 
poet meant him to be a giant of a one-eyed race, or to have lost 
his other eye by accident, is uncertain ; but the former is most 
probable, or he would have told what the accident was* — In^an 
ancient piece of sculpture, however, found in Sicily, the artist 
has supposed the latter, as have also some learned moderns.^ 

108. The Egyptians represented Typhon by the Hippopo- 
tamos, the most fierce and savage animal known to them; and, 
upon his back they put a hawk fighting with a s^pent, to signi- 
fy the direction of his power ; for the hawk was the emblem of^ 
power,^ as the serpent was of life; whence it was employed as 
the symbol of Osiris, as well as of Typhon.' Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to Apollo ;9 but we do not recollect to 
have seen it on any monuments of their art, though other birds 
of prey, such as the eagle and cormorant, frequently occur.'^ 



* Zeuy ^oauoVf hvo /utv, ^ ftitpvKiVy €Xov o<f>Ba\fiov5y rpirov S* ein tow /xctwipov 
rowTOv rov Am Upiaftu <pa<TW civot r(p AaodapLavros Tarptpov, Pausan. Cor. c. 
24. 8. 5. ^ Hymn. Ixxii. ed. Gesner. 3 Asiatic Researclies, vol. i. p. 248. 

4 V. 139, &c. 

^ KvK\mwtitSTa5fyKVK\iovstwafi€is, Schol. vet. in vers. 139. 

The two lines 144-5 in the text, containbg the etymology of the name, appear 
to be spurious > the licentious extended form Uis being incompatible with the lan- 
guage of the old poets. 

^ See Houel Voyage en Sicile, pi. cxxxvii., et Banun. Lex. 

Ei/ *Ep/ioiroAei $€ Twpwyos ayoKfia ZtiKVvowri Imrov Trorafuop* €if>* oi $€$7JK€ 
Upa^ o^ti fiaxofievos' T<p fiw tinr^ tov Tv^va ZeucvvyrtSf rip 8c Upcuu Swapuy koi 
'X'PXnv. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 371. fol. 

^ rpeul>ov(ri KM UpoKi rov Btov rovrov (pffipiv) woXXcuus, Ibid. 

* Aristoph. Opvi9» V. 514. 

^ The latter on the coins of Agrigentum, astlie symbol of Hercules: the former> 
as the symbol of Jupiter, is the most common of <di devices^ 
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The eagle i^ tometimes represented fighting with a serpent^ and 
sometifnes destroying a hare ;' which^ being the most prolific of 
all quadrupeds, was probably the embleqi of fertility «^ In thes^ 
conapositions the eagle must have represented the destroying 
attribute : bi|t» when alone^ it probably meant the same as the 
Egyptian hawk : vrhence it was the usual symbol of the 3u- 
INraoie God^jin whom the Greeks united the three great attribute^ 
of creation^ preservation, and destruction^ The ancieqt Scanr 
dinavians placed it upon the head of their god Thor, as they did 
the bull upon his brefut,^ to signify the same union of attributes ; 
which we sometimes find in subordinate personifications among 
the Greeks. On the ancient Phoenician coins above cited^ an 
eagle perdies on the sceptre, and the head of a bull projects 
from the chair of a sitting figure of Jupiter, similar in au re- 
spec|s tp that on the coins of the Macedonian kings, supposed to 
be copied fron^ the statue by Phidias at Qlympia, the compbsi** 
tion of which appears to be of earlier date. 



ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALEKCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. G. TOWNSEND. 

Part VI.— [Conrtnued/rom No. XLl^IL p. lOj 
Section X. — Ongin of TsabaUm, 

From considering the state of mankind in the earlier post- 
diluvian ages, and the origin and meaning of the emblems uni- 
versally adopted among them, we are led to the very inter- 
esting questions, of the Origin of their Erroneous Religious 
Opinions. 

The first question that here demands attention is, whether the 
worship of the heavenly host, or of the spirits of their ances- 
tors^ origmally prevailed among mankind. Dr. Hugh Farmer 

" See coins of Chilcis in Eaboea, ofElis, Agrigentum, Croto, &c. 
^ See ooiBft of Messenfty EhegLum, &c. It was aUo deemed aphrodinac ani 
Androgynous. See Phflostrat. Imag. 
3 01. Rudbeck. Atlantic, p. ii. c. ▼. p. SOO. and 881. 

VOL. XXIV. CL Jl. NO. XLVm. Q 
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published a rery learaed and celebrated treatise on the general 
prevalence of the worship of human spirits, in which he en* 
deavours to prove that hero-worship preceded tsabftisn^. 
Mr. Faber, \vith many others, is of the same opinion. After the 
most impartial, and careful examination of the contending evi^ 
dence, I cannot but differ from this laborious writer, and agree 
with Mr. Bryant, and other authorities of no less wei|ht thatt 
those who have advocated the opposite side of the question, that 
the first idolatry was the undue veneration^ and subsequent 
homage, of the heavenlyhost. This opinion seems confirmed, not 
only by the testimony of Maimonides and Sanchoniathon, but 
by the consideration of the very early prevalence of- the general 
knowledge of astronomy after the fiood ; by the peculiar circum- 
stance, not only that the worship of the heavenly host was pun- 
ishable by the civil magistrate in the time of Job, as an idokn 
trous ceremony, but from the total omission of the notice of any 
other species of idolatry at that time ; by the assumption by 
Nahor of one of the titles of the Sun ; by the universal trar 
dition of the oriental nations on the one hand, and the actual 
assertion of scripture on the other, that idolatry existed in the 
family of Abraham ; added to the many arguments adduced in 
support of that traditional notion, that the idolatry of his&milf 
was tsabaistical ; by the antiquity of the Indian and other oriental 
zodiacs; by' the opinion of a large proportion of the most 
learned men ; by the researches of Mr. Bryant^ i^id the Valuable 
authority of Dr. Hales. From all these, and many other consider- 
ations, 1 am compelled to believe, in opposition to Mr. Faber, 
that the original idolatry of mankind was the worsUp of the 
heavenly host, and that it began and proceeded in the most gra- 
dual and insensible manner. Some of the authorities here 
referred to have supposed that the worship of the heavenb)r 
host was antediluvian ; if so, it was handed down by tradition 
through the aons of Ham to the primitive postdiluvians. Though 
this supposition seems to be confirmed by the antiquity of the 
zodiacs, (which, if their claims to such an early origin are really 
well-founded, might have been presen'ed by the sons of Noah,) 
it is by no means necessary to be received. Some knowledge 
of astronomy must have existed before the flood, or the earth 
could not have been cultivated ; and whatever was the extent of 
that antediluvian astronomy, it must iiave been known to the 
early postdiluvians. ' > 

The evidence^ however, is incomplete, and I shall not insist on 
any point which appears so dubious; T shall merely, as 1 cannot 
but think opi>ii' th'tf most satisfactory .evidence, asaume, that the 
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Worsbip of the heavenly host was the first corruption of the pri* 
roitive truth ; and of that corruption shall proceed to trace the 
origin. All other false notiooA of the Pagans we shall find 
were easily deducible from this original perversion ; and eacb^ 
however gross, is founded on, or apparently connected with, 
and defended by, its similarity to the peculiar doctrine of uncor* 
rupted patriarchism, from which it will be no less easy to show 
that they were originally respectively derived. 

The sole principle upon which our present enquiry is con- 
ducted is this, that the Scriptures are true; therefore man never, 
as our pretended philosophers assert, has been, or could have 
beeiiv in a savage state. He was never left to the unassisted use 
of his ow» reason: he was constantly guided, directed, and con* 
trolled by the conmanda and dictates of continued revelation; 
imparted according to his waat^ and never entirely deserting 
him. We may utterly reject, therefore, as too absurd and con* 
temptjble, all those theories which represent man aa ignorant of 
a Deity, and frequently gazing upon the Sun and Moon, awl 
gradually admiring them more and more for their utility, beauty, 
tind splendor, till he at length began to consider them either as 
the actual rulers of mankind, or the best visible representations 
of the Deity. Neither ought we to be contented with that 
class of reasoners which represents man as gradually forgetting 
God, and directing his attention to the heavenly host, till they 
alone became the objects of hia adoration^ Against these hy- 
potheses, however ingeniously th^ may be defended, we have 
evidence to prove that revelation was t>e8towed on man from 
the beginning, and that when Tsabaism began to prevail in the 
time of Job, and of Nahor, the knowledge of the true Gu>d was 
so universal, and the influence of the uncomiptc^d patriarchal 
polity so great, that idolatry waa punishable by the civil magis- 
trate. Tsabaism, therefore, we may justly conclude, though 
the supposition is contradictory to the theory of nnmy learned 
men, originated neither in ignorance nor stupid wonder. It was 
the offspring neither of poetical admiration, perverted science, 
nor wilful apostacy, though all these causes contributed to increase 
the attachment of the primitive idolaters to this favorite error, 
and to perpetuate its dominion. The origin of Tsabaism 
must be sought in some more reasonable sotu'ce. It must have 
been derived from some imperceptible innovation on the pa- 
triarchal faith ; adapted to the opinions of the faithfol worship^ 
pers of the true God ; recommended by the appearance of wis- 
dom, by plausible arguments, and an apparent identity with the 
uncorrupted faith. 1 argue from the nature of the human mind. 
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Rdmous opinions are neref altered, eilber viokotlyi ^uddeolj, 
needlessly, unnaturallji or without some good reason. Tt>^ 
iirst postdiluvians were for ia long time unanimous in their wor^ 
;ahip of the true God; their faith waff guarded and preserved bjr 
the observances, the ritual, and the arkite ceremonies abovef 
mentioned* Thej had much knowledge among them, and 
there can be no greater absurdity, than to imagine that men thus 
circumstanced would suddenly worship the Sun, because they 
observed his brightness^ his beauty, or his majesty^ They must 
liave connected these ideas with their oyvn pre-formed religion, 
and have permitted the new homage to begin, and continue, 
with the idea that they were pleasing their Mak^, and offer- 
ing greater homage to Him ; though they departed in some mi* 
nute innovations from the practice of ^eil* ancestorsu 

I.thought it necessary to make these remarks, as I believf 
that 1 have the misfortune to be entirely unsupported by thf 
various learned authors who have treated upon thejse mhject^, 
in the opinion I have formed respecting the probable origin of 
the worship of the Sun. It is brie6y this : 

In the early ageis of the world, the Deity wa$ pleaded to Con^ 
^ince mankind of bis continued superintendance and presence^ 
Jby the visible a|;^arance of a bright and spletdid flame* This 
.manifestation of his actual providence was known by the name 
of the Shechinah* Before the dood, it is said to have been coi> 
«taiitly stationed at the entrance of Paradise, to direct the atten- 
tion of the antediluvians to the tree of life, and the future hea- 
ven^ which was typified by the garden their father had lost ; it 
marked also the place where the. true worshippers were to .offer 
their sacrifices^ Thus Cain w«nt out from the presence of the 
JLiord; thatis, he departed from the presence of the Shechinah> 
irom the assembly of the true worshippers; for np man can bide 
himself from God. After the deluge, the Shechinah, or sudden 
^me from above, appearing miraculously, suddenly^ on impor* 
.tant occasions, and so brightly, splendidly, and si^maturally, 
that it could neither be imitated, nor suspected to be of earthly 
origin, was the signal of acceptance with the Deity. Thus the 
sacrifice of Noah was jionored by.the visible symbol of a present 
God. In the same manner was dignified tfie sacrifice of Abra- 
haou By this, undoubted token of acceptance the missions of 
Moses, Gideon, and Elyah were confirmed* The chapt^ in 
the book of Kings, in which Elijah is described as appealing to 
the idolaters, and demonstrating his divine legation, is one of 
the most beautiful and splendid compositions, if considered only 
in a literary iidbt of view, ever read. The same gUny proved 
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to Solomon and the Israditesi in the most solemn and magnifi* 
cent manner, the approbation of the giver of revelation at the 
dedication of the temple. The same glory too appeared to 
Isaiahy to the shepherds^ at the tran^guration^ to St. Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Other instances might have been 
adduced; but these are sufficient to prove that the same symbol 
of the divinity has uniformly appeared in all ages of the Churchy 
and that it was well known to the first race of man, from the 
time when they, were few in number. It was always universally 
knowiu It was by the appointment of God himself presented 
to the attention of man, and it is the opinion of the learned Jo- 
seph Mede and other divine^, that the same Shechinah will be 
agam manifested at that period, when the second advent of our 
Messiah shall announce the second destruction of the world. 

Now as all error is a perversion of truth, either by new com- 
binatbns of iGs component doctrines by adding to, subtracting 
from, or altering by imperceptible innovations, and apparently 
immaterial glosses, the purer creed; and as it was impossible to 
deny that the Shechinah was a proof of the presence and conti* 
nued power of the one true God ; it is but natural to suppose 
that the incipient corruption would begin at the most evident 
and undoubted truth : and I have no doubt that the collected 
evidence of facts will prove the accuracy of this hypothesis— 
That the Sun was first venerated as the symbol of the continued 
influence and presence of the Deity ; and that the first canse of 
that veneration, which afterwards degenerated into actual wor- 
ship, was its similarity to the Shechinah, which was well known 
to all the primitive nations. 

Maimonides declares most expressly, that in their first depar* 
ture from pure religion, men worshipped the host of heaven f 
^mong other reasons, because God had/ divided with them his 
brightness : 1133 DH? pTT are the original words. Now the 
siirord yCD, is the very word used in £Scodus xxiv. 16, 17, and 
in many other passages of scripture, to express the glory of that 
visible supernatural fire, which manifested the presence of Jeho- 
vah. He imparted, therefore, (the words may be translated), 
the glor}' of the Shechinah to the stars; or, '^He made 
the Shechinah permanent, in the heavens;" though its ca- 
sual appearance for wise purposes was permitted in the usual 
manner upon earth. And because, Maimonides proceeds, 
the host of heaven thus partook of the glory of Jehovah, they 
were venerated among mankind; that is, they were originally ve- 
nerated as the symbols of God's presence; and ill after ages, 
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when the primary object of their veneration was forgotten, thejr 
were worshipped as the dispensers of blessings/ and the givers 
of all good to mankind. 

This idea derives additional confirmation A-om the account 
given us by Sanchoniathon, who lived 163 years before the re- 
puted destruction of Troy, of the idolatry and apostacy t)f the 
second generation of men. From the names and circumstances 
recorded, it is well argued by Dr^ Hales, that Cain and bis wife 
are there meant. They are said to have been the oflFspring of 
the first pair, and in seasons of drought to have stretched out 
their hands towards the Sun, as the Lord of the heavens. 

Unless the worship of the Sun originated in some such man- 
ner as I have now intimated, Cain^ or whoever is meant by 
Sanchoniathon, would not have petitioned the Sun for rain. 
He had been accustomed to the Shechinah : he went out from 
its presence ; and when in distress, he looked to the Sun, as the 
permanent Shechinah. He addressed his God as Baal Samen, 
the Lord of the heavens. The inspired writers call the true 
God *' Jehovah Tsabaoth,'' Lord of the host of heaven, includ- 
ing the Sun, which was absurdly dignified with the divine titles. 
Cain remembered the period when he bowed down before the true 
Shechinah, and unwilling even in his affliction to return to the 
visible Church, whose communion he had forsaken, he offered 
up his useless repentance and rejected petitions to another sup- 
posed visible emblem of the Deity. 

The Sun was considered as a permanent Shechinah : admiration 
soon changed into veneration and homage. From the worship 
of the Sun the progress was easy to that of the heavenly host ; 
and as God himself had permitted the appearance of fire to be 
the symbol of his presence, the incipient veneration of that ele- 
ment and of the Sun^ would be, as we find it was, at one time, 
universally prevalent. 

This we believe to have been the case among the several 
branches of that family which settled at Shinar. 

Section Xl.^^Origin of Damonolatry, 

We now come to the difficulty — by what means, or on what 
account, the idolaters attributed to mortals the titles of their 
solar Deity ; and from what source the worship of their deified 
ancestors originated ? 

Not only had the will of the Deity permitted the Shechinah 
to appear to man, to manifest his continued presence ; he had 
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condescended to control^ and guide, and counsel the heads of 
families, or the several individuals to whom it appeared good, 
by communicating his will by a super-human Being, in human 
form ; which Being is called in Scripture tlje angel^ or the 
messenger Jehovah, In support of this opinion we have the 
indisputable^ and the undisputed testimony of the Jewish 
Churchy the Christian Church, particularly in its primitive and 
purer periods; we have the whole weight of unauthorised tra- 
dition, and the literal interpretation of Scripture. This was 
the word of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. This was the great Being which appeared to the 
principal individuals of the Jewish Church, and after the lapse 
of die destined time, tabernacled among the Jews, fulfilled the 
predictions of his servants the prophets, and was sacrificed on 
the cross as the long-announced propitiation for the sins of 
man. 

On the appearances of this divine personage to the early 
antediluvian, and postdiluvian patriarchs, was founded the 
doctrine of the Avatars of the Hindoos. An Avatar among 
the Hindoos means a descent of the Deity: and man had been 
encouraged since the fall to expect a permanent incarnation of 
the bruiser of the serpent's head* The appearances, however, of 
which we are novy speaking, were all transitory. When the 
object for which they had been permitted was accomplished, 
the miraculous appearance was withdrawn. The form which 
had been presented to an individual was seldom presented a second 
time: and thus, as Mr. Faber has justly observed, the precise 
aspect of the human form that served as a vehicle to the divi- 
nity in one, could not have been known to another, age. The 
doctrine of the incarnation of the promised Messiah was known 
from the beginning, but it was misunderstood even by Eve ; 
who, when Cain was bom, exclaimed, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord ; or, as it should be translated, I have obtained 
the man, even Jehovah himself. It was wisely intended that 
the attention of mankind should be constantly directed to their 
great deliverer; but as there bad now been several manifesta- 
tions of the divine presence, and it was not known when there 
might be anotlier, an opening presentedatself to an ambitious 
and daring maOy to aasuo^ the title of the incarnate Son ; to 
call himBeif the benefactor and guardian of mankind ; to originate 
castes by denominating his own family sacred; and, when he 
had secured to one class the sacerdotal and military influence, 
to impose those opinions by the sword, which be had at the 
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beginning recommended^ and extended by mildness dnd persua^ 
sioh. Such was the policy^ and such the apostacy of Nimrod^ 
as it may be almost demonstrated from the united testimony of 
the traditions of the EbsX, die scattered remarks of ancient 
writers^ the exact agreement of this theory with all the remain* 
ing authenticated history of this remote age, and its perfect 
harmony witli the subsequent narrative of Scripture. 

As this incarnate Being was considered as a divine person^ and 
the Son of God, and as Nimrod claimed the authority and titles 
of the incarnate, it is evident that his father or his ancestor must 
ftota some cause have been also considered as divine. Nimrod 
was descended in a right line from Ham, who was the elder bom 
of Noah. To the line of the eldest was attached the right of 
primoseniture, and the honor of becoming the humwi parent 
of the Messiah, unless that right of primogeniture was forfeited ; 
as it was by Ham. Assuming to himself the title of the incar-^ 
nate, as a divine person, Nimrod taught the peofple that not 
only himself but his family were sacred, ni the conlanued, per- 
manent incarnations of the promised Son ; and therefore lHat 
his ancestors, who bad borne this character, and had been bene-" 
factors to mankind, were entitled to their homage and venera^ 
tion ; therefore Noah, and Ham, and Chus, were worshippHcd. 
But as the Sun in the heavens was the visible symbol of die Deity, 
iheir veneration of the Sun was just ; and as their ancestors 
were divine, and therefore entitled to their homage, Aerefore it 
was that the Sun and their ancestors were identified ; th^ actions 
of men were attributed to the Sun, and the powers of the Sun 
in turn were attributed to mortals. Thus the heathen Gods 
all bear the titles of the^Sun, thougli they act and speak as men. 
Nimrod was the son of Chus, who gave name to the family of 
the Cuthim, or Scythi, or Cuthites, who in all siges havetron- 
trolled their brethren : he was known by the name Belus, or 
Baal, a common name for the Sun : he M*as called also Ni* 
nus^ or the incarnate ; the union of the two names in one per- 
son accurately describes the nature and source of the idolatry. 

Thu^ were the appearing of the Shechinah, and of thte angel 
Jehovah, perverted to an incipient/and imperceptibly innovating 
and corrupting idolatry. Nimrod claimed to be considered as 
the e^cpected permanently incarnate and divine son ; his deceased 
father was venerated as the solar Deity, from whdm, as a God, 
that divine Being was to descend. TThe eflfects of their union 
of policy, usurpation, and violence, are related in Scripture t 
War and all its evils began with a firtse religioti; and the earth 
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has not even yet recovered from the contaminations and eonfie-* 
qaences of the idolatries of Babylon^ the mother and first cause 
of apostacy from God. 



Sectiom XIL 

Causes of the dissensions at SMnar, and origin of the two ^reat 
sects amof^ the ancient idolaters. 

From the histories of Nimrod still preserved in the East, 
more particularly from a rare tract entitled thie Dabistan, dis*^ 
covered among some refugee Persians in India, by Sir William 
Jbnes, which celebrates Nimrod under the title of Maha Beli, 
or the great Beluss from the testimony of Justin, and Strabo 
and others, we learn diat Nimrod established a powerful empire* 
The laws by which he governed this empire, and the means by 
^hich he obtained and secured the power, are preserved in that 
ancient work the Institutes of Menu, which is the same as the 
Desatir of the Iranian Mahabad or Nimrod. From these 
sources of information we learn, that the institution of castes 
began at Shinar, by securing to the sacred family of the incar* 
nate One the whole military and sacerdotal power, and sub-^ 
jugatmg by this means his more unguarded and unsuspecting 
brethren. 

The manner in which the doctrine of fre^ent incarnations 
prevailed zmong the pagans, may be clearly illustrated by that 
passage of Homer, in which Neptune is represented as coming 
to the assistance of the Greeks. The TVojans were beginning 
to be successful, when the Greeks suddenly recofvered them-- 
selves, being rallied by Calchas, a chieftain whose influence 
among them was great, from his possessing the three usual 
characteristics of the heads of families in those, early ages^; 
being at once the prophet, the priest, and leader of a trihei 
The sudden assistance of Calchas, who came from the ships 
to which the Greeks were rcth^ng, was ascribed to the power 
6( a Deity; and the chieftain himself was supposed to be not 
the very individual Mith whom they were acquainted, but an 
incarnation of Neptune in a mortal form. In this way, when 
the doctrine of the incarnation was once perverted, gods were 
multiplied for ever : the attributes of Deity were ascribed to men ; 
to heroes, lawgivers, statesmen, and particularly to heads of 
familbs. The several advantages deduced from the chanse e( 
reasons, the* pleasures arising from scenery, . the glories of th^ 
ocean, and the sun; everything in short which delighted the 
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eye, andgMtetd die bieiirt^ waa attributed to. the mm^iiate 
ageucy of a present Dc^ity ; who multiplied himself in every 
form, and in in6nite variety. Hence the genius of Jcnythology 
gave satyrs to woods — naiads to fountains — nymphs to groves— 
and gods and goddesses to efery place and event ; to every 
imagination, and every inetapl^aical aolion. 

We now have arrived at that very difficult question which 
has embarrassed all inquirers into this interesUng subject. Mr. 
Faber has not shown his usual discrimination in bis investigation 
of the point : he has ^' indented and dovetailed" the collected 
traditions and facts into his system ; but his hypothesis seems 
to fail at this most important and essential part of his discus- 
sion. The pagans were divided into two great heresie^. '^ In 
many countries these have been long» completely, and amicably 
blended together ; in others they, severally subsist in a state q( 
well-marked distinction : and in one^ at leasts they are separated 
by the bitterest hostility, though with an apparent inconsistency 
the objects of their worship confessedly melt into each other, 
and the same deity is in effect venerated by both. It is difficult 
to fix upon the proper appellationjS by which the two kindred 
theological systems of these two predominating sects may be 
best designated. From their supposed founders^ adopting the 
phraseology with which £pipluiniys has been furnished by 
certain ancient records, we may call one Scythism, and tJ^ 
other lonism : or from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we -may call the one Buddhism, or Hermetismj^ or Tautism ; 
and the other Scythism, or Osirism, or Dionuism ; or lastly, 
from the officiating noinisters of religion, we may call the one 
Samanianism, or Sarmanianism, and the other Brahmanism, 
or Druidism." Thus far Mr. Faber^ and with him I shall use 
the terms Buddhism, and Brabmamsm i not as being in any way 
peculiarly apposite, but as tbe more well known and familiar 
appdiation. 

Mr. Faber supposes that both these sects originated at Sliinar* 
It seems more probable that Buddhism, or the simpler form of 
apostacy, preceded Brahmanism, which alone origiimted at 
Shinar: and when tbe several tribes, who hitherto had been 
united under Nimrod as the supposed incarnate deliverer who 
should raise them to greatness, and which tribes had already 
forsaken the worship of Jehovah, in professing Buddhism^ re- 
fused to accede to the further innovations of Nimrod, then 
began those violent dissentions, and fierce war^, which are cele- 
brated in ancient traditional history as the wars of tbe Titans, 
or the giants, with the iipmortal gods. 
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It irill here be fiee^sary t<y explain the elHmcteriystic diff^- 
eiM^s between Buddhism and Brahmanisoi. 

Buddhism is idolatry in its moce simple and incipient state : 
Brabmanism is idolatry in its more matured, regular^ and com- 
plicated form. Buddhism was the worship of the Sun as the 
visible emblem of deity, united with the veneration of their first' 
deified ancestor^ whether Adami or Noah^ or Ham, or Chus^ 
under the form of the graven image of a man, who was uni- 
formly considered as an incarnation of the deity. Though the 
ritual of both was the same, there was this wide, and remark- 
able difference, that the Buddhists erected no temple to the 
honor of their God, as they considered the whole world to be 
his temple : they did not venerate a variety of images ; their 
homage was paid but to one, although they believed in repeated 
incarnations of the divine Being. Buddhism in short was the 
union of theism and morality, with the perverted doctrine 
of the belief in the Shecbinah as a visible symbol of God's pre- 
sence, and the doctrine of the incarnation. It.must have differed 
but little at the beginning from the worship of the Patriarchs : 
and its votaries would have been induced in great numbers ta 
give credence to the bold pretensions of Nimrod when he 
assumed the title of the promised Incarnate, the divine Sovereign 
announced to the world from the fall of man. E^ipbaniits e3(^ 
pressly aeaerts that this heresy existed from the flood to the 
buildhig of the tower ; that is, die corruption began, and made 
progress so imperceptibiy, that it was impossible to ascertain 
when or where it origiitated. It was in great measure the natural 
consequence of the appointed dispersion from Nachshevan ; 
and it no where openly opposed, or disturbed, nnich less 
attacked or persecuted, Ihe unperverted w^orsbippers of Jehovah, 
among the pristine patrinrchial families. 

In this state of things Nimrod assumed the name of the in- 
carnate Son, and attracted to his standard, not only the depen- 
dants and branches of the fiunily of Ham, but thousands of the 
corrupted votaries of the kindred here^. At ShinMr began the 
dominion of Bi^hmanism ; of liuit system of iaith and practice 
which, in after times, degaierated into the most abandoned and 
atrocious infamy. As the eorraption was gradual, we can 
scarcely imagine that the usurper would venture to encourage 
the profligate lives and creed, which afterwards disgraced his 
tribe ; and it is most probable that some ages elapsed before the 
abominable code was matured to that excess and loathsomeness, 
which established murder and prostitution as religious ceremciaies ; 
and which dsbaaches the imagiimtioB of the niost caatious and 
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vktaon^f who att^i^ Co tra<;6 th^^ dl^% of its ufiti^raUe cor- 
ruptions. Brahmam^m i§ the wor^ip of ikie host of beftvcw^ 
of the varbus heads of the tribes of Cbus^ or of the eminent 
primitive ancestors of mattkind^ ^ho were all said to have been 
incarnations of a benevolent deity. It perverted to lust the 
doctrine of the incarnation^ and to cruelty and murdef tfaer 
doctrme of the atonement* ' II std)8eauently taught n variety 
of mingled^ philosoplucal, a^oaoraioavand ineonsistetit theo* 
ries ; which by the general conquests, and sometimes by thd 
mild influence of the arts and knowledge of the Cuthites, who 
were dispersed from Shiuari were graduallv incorporate in the 
creed of their more regular^ quiet, peaceabfe, amd less informed 
brethren. Yet many ages must haVe elapsed before the linea- 
ments of dib portrait were matured. The human mittd cannot 
tolerate any sudden, abrupt or violent imiovatibn in peligion^ 
We are justtl&ed therefore in supposing that Nimrod made at 
firsi but that one attempt recorded in the Scripture, to inmmte; 
by additional errorsi upcm the simple heresy of the Buddhists. 
We shall see with what soccer his design was a*owned, and en* 
deavour to trace the origin of the m^re flagitious, andXl grieve to 
•ay)- sty 1 permanent eorrvptioos of the primitive truth. 
- Between these two sects began chril and reli^ous dissensions^ 
which terminated in fierce and ci^iel vrars, in thd dtsperston 
of the Cuthite followers of NimiV>d, and, according to the 
oriental tracKtions, in the destractk^ of the pretended incarnate. 
The question is, from what cause did these wars originate, when 
hoiAk parties were agreed in essentials ? Mr. Faber has collected 
a vast mass of proof that the institution of castes commenced at 
Shinar^ and . I have not met suiSkaent reason U di#er with him 
on tbts pmnt, though this cireamstance seems to add at first 
sight some difliculty to the question, from what cause the dis-* 
sensiohs Or^fM^d at Sfainsr among the apostates from the true 
rd^on; On doser examination, k)W«ver, this very insmmion 
of castes afibrds a complete solution to the difficult. 

Mr. Faber has shown tiiat a large body of tiie unmixed Cotbim 
of the mibtary caste, being p^uliarly attached lo theBuddhic 
superstition, left their brethren, «nd retired to that high country 
which extends from the fiuxine to tJ{^>er India $ these were after- 
wards known by the name of Scythians, 'and were the ancestors 
of the Germans, the Goths, the Chinese, and Birman nations i 
now Mr. Bryant has ^own that great dissensions took place 
at the dispermon^ between ^e two parties, and there must have 
been some adequate cause to nidwee* not merely the inferior 
bribes, but ^en a large part of tke m^re ptmteged and envied 
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taste lb secede firolA ^e.doaiiimn of Ninurod^ The fA'ovoca? 
ttoii must baye lieeo proportionably great : the innovation in their 
ri&ligion must have been of the most offensive nature^ ttiough 
by DO means so glaringly odious as the sub^uent gradations 
of vice a|id error. The fifst cause will appear to have been 
th€» building of the lowest wA the second^ the introduction of 
actual immorality ioAo the coin^upted region, of the patriarchs. ; 

^^ They found a plain in tbe kmd of Sbinar/' say^ the inspired 
tmnxUstif ^' and they dwelt thiere^ and they siud one to another^ 
let us build ua a city apd a tower whose top may reach to hea«> 
ven, and let us make a namei lesl we be scattered abroad upoa 
the. face of the whole leartb. A9A the Lord came down to see 
the cityi and ibe tower which the children of men built. And 
the X^rd scattered th^m abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth; end they le^t off to build the city/' 

I have ofldititjid the clausiQs. which relate the confusion of lan^ 
guages; as this was the result and* not the cause of the divisions 
to. which we refer. To save time> I shall paraphrase the words 
inatead of entering intp a long discussion on their meaning ; 
premiiiug opLy that^ aa I litave. already observed in the 37th 
number of th§ dasi^oal Journai^ die Cuthites only^ though 
with. an immense proportion of the whole of the human race 
then eiUsting^ were eoBcemed in the building of the tower, and 
the settlement at Shinar ; the rest had peUced to their respective 
settlements^ appointed by their ancestor Noah. The passage 
may be thus paraphrased : 

They found a plain in the land of Shinar^ and they dwelt 
there many years, without attempting any farther innovation iti 
the already much corrupted patriarchal religion ; although ChuB 
and Nimrod were incessantly engaged in extending the influence 
of their family, in employing a certain number of the most emi- 
nent in bunting, and in securing to themselves and their partizan§, 
Jthe whole civil, military, and sacerdotal power* — At lengthj when 
Nimrod had gradually obtained, and permanently secured consi- 
derable iuBuencej he^ and the chieftains of the several fatiiilies 
attached to hiiu, proposed that some bond of union be established 
to prevent their dispersion. Let us build a city^ capable of re- 
ceiving all our followers, and let us build a tower in preserva- 
tion of the ancient religion, that we may still commemorate the 
arkite rites, and maintain the honor of those ancestors who 
were incarnations of the deity : this tower shall be lofty as 
Ararat* Let us make a name, of distinction for ourselves; we 
uill adopt the dove as our banner, (vide Bryant) and by thus 
fornuug pur^elye^it)to oiie united family, we shall prevent pur 
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dispemoiT OTer the trntth, as our other brelbi^i ^f Japbet and 
Shem haito been dispenied from Nacbsbevsoi. IW Cutbim be- 
gan to bntld;^ but because it ^as the appomt^eut of theAI^- 
migbty that tbe sereral regions of the globe shoilld be occupied 
according to bis own decree, and not as man chose, the con*- 
duct of these apostates was overraied to tbe accomplisbment of 
tbe divine pnrpose, partly by miraculous meatis, fiad partly by 
those consequences, which are ever the result of a violation of 
the known commands of God. Their language was confound^ 
that they did not understand one another's speech : it was con- 
founded by destroying their uniformity of language ; bat in wb«k 
manner this was done cannot be aeewatety ascertdaed : sm^, 
in consequence of die numerous innovations of Nimrod in the 
ancient religioo, which were as steadily resisted by one party as 
tbev were attempted to be imposed by the other, the whole 
collected tribes divided, quarrelled, fought, and dispersed. ♦ 

Such seems to be the full meaning of this palssage of Genesis. 
Now if we can ascertain from external or internal evidence-' the 
nature of these intended, and in many respects these effected, 
innovations of Nimrod, we shall at once solve tbe remaining 
difficulties connected with the origin of idolatry. We here see 
two separate parties ; each of whom had apostatised from the 
worship of Jehovah ; each retained a common ritual ; each cele- 
brated the arkite worship ; each venerated the host of heaven, 
and exalted their deceased ancestors to the stars; each had 
thought their interest, their happiness, or their fame, would be 
promoted by their union at Shinar ; yet tradition has comme- 
morated the most cruel wars, and Scripture has related the suddeii 
dispersion of the assembled multitude. They had already 
continued many years in one spot, and some overwhelming 
resistless cause nmst have compeHed their separation. We can- 
not imagine that the mere erection of a high tower could have 
produced this effect: although it is well known that the Budd- 
hists at the very earliest periods had the utmost aversion to tbe 
worship of God within temples, and JSscbylus expresses the 
general reason when he calls the sky the temple of the sun ; 
as if that majestic emblem of deity could not be confined within 
walls. The innovations of Nimrod, then, which offended his 
Buddhite brethren, were the introduction for the first time of 
that fearful compound of lust and cruelty, which degraided aud 
characterised the abominable idolatries of Paganism. It was 
not the building of the tower, M'hich of itself would have either 
incurred the interposition of providence, or the opposition of 
their brethren} it was that shaniefttl Uiiioii of inurd6nn«ttrtr- 
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scenity which is implied in scripture in the history of the dis- 
persion. Moses wrote to a people who were well acquainted 
with the rites and ceremonies of the temple-*worship of the 
heathens ; and they as much understood that these enormities, to 
which we are alluding^ formed a part of tlie religion of Paganism, 
as we should infer that the liturgy was read to the people^ when 
we were informed of the erection of a cathedral. 
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The inattention of men in general to the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions, does riot proceed so commonly from princi- 
ples of infidelity, as from ignorance of facts ; — pure ignorance 
of historical facts." — Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches i^ 
Asia, 11th £d. p. 196. 

The following prophecy concerning the Jews is remarkably 
verified in the several regencies of Barbary, and particularly in 
the empire of Marocco. 

'' Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, arid a by- 
word, among all the nations whither tiie Lord shall lead thee ; 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest/' Deut. xxviii. 37, 65. 

Tne Jews were to become an astonishment and a proverb, 
and a reproach among all the nations, because they shed the 
blood of the Saviour of the world, and called down the veti- 
geance of heaven upon their heads by exclaiming, ^' His blood be 
upon us and upon our children." Now, it is not surprising, as 
Dr. Buchanan observes,' that Christians should reproach them 
for such a. crime, but we behold the Miihamedan at this day 
(who does not believe in our Saviour, as the Saviour^ but as 
a prophet only) puuishing the Jew without any other cause or 
motive, than^ because he h a Jew ! 

In the citiea, towns, and provinces of the empire of Marocco, 
the life of the Jew can be compared to nothing so aptly as to 
JEgyptiau bondage. The greatestjj the richest Jew in the country, 
is liable to be, and often is, insulted and bufFetted by the meanest 
Museliuan with impunity ; they ate obliged to carry a distinguish- 

' Vide bis Cliristian Researches, p. 314. 11th Ed, 
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iBJC mirk of th«k own d^f^^dttioii,. by v^alkiog. bamfooted «ven 
in Wi^t and cold weather, whenever tl^ pass any mosque^. sanc- 
tuary, cemetery, or even the house or residence of ^e Alkaid 
or Governor^ Nay, in the city of (Fas el B&ly) Old Fas, even 
this toleration of wearing their saiidaU occasionaUy, is notperr 
initted, but they are, high and low, rich and poor, obliged ioji* 
mediatelj^'on pasttog the threshold of their own d«of, to walk 
through the unpaved streets of Old Fas, which, in the rainy 
season, are notofl4«tt«, and #veo {Nro««KbiaI^ far dirt and mud, 
naked and barefooted ! so that without any metaphor, but liter* 
ally, the sole of their feet hath no rest, . I liave Aequently be^ 
quite astonished to witness the indignities iMid stripes which these 
debased .people suffer from their unrelenting taskmasters ; aiid 
when I have ini^uired for the motive for this cruel treatment, 
the answer is uniformly. Wash m& houd lehudjf, ash brighty 
muzzeL Is he not a Jew? what koM .yw 9io^e?,or what 
further reason would you have i Thua is this extraprdin^y 
prophecy literally accomplished, and accompliahii^ d^yi in 
Africa! . 

Daniel foretels thai the Christian church shaU be ^ppi^essed 
by* the persecuting powers, until a time^ fimes^ and the dividing 
of a time. Dan. vii. 25. 

The same period he assigns for the accom|>Ushment of the 
indignation against the holy people Israel. 
', ^^ One said, how long shall it be to these wonders ? and I 
heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the waters of 
the river, when he held up his right hand and bis left hand unto 
heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for 
a time, times, and a half, and when he shall have accoitoplisbed 
to scatter the power of the holy people, all these things shaU 
be fulfilled." ^ Dan* xii* 7. Now the same form of words is 
used by St. 4ohn in the Revelations, to express the duration of 
the Papal and Muhamedan powers ; oppressed by them, the 
chlirch of Christ was to remain desolate in the wilderness 
^^for a timej times, and half a time.*' Rev* xii* 14» ' 

Ey^ry one who is erudite in sacred prophecy will understand 
that the great period of Daniel and St. John commences at the 
same ceraj viz, the rise of the persecuting powersj and that 
its duratbri is 1260 years. See tlus prophecy also in Rev. xi, 
2. " The holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two 
months," which, at a day for a year, calculating 30 days to a 
monlli^ is 1260 days, which means 1^60 years: this marks the 
period of the Muhamedan power. See a full di&cussio7i of this 
subject in Dr. Buchandifs Christian Researches in Asia, 1 1th 
Ed, p. 216. 194, 195. &c. _ . . 
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Here thra, as the learned doctor obeertf^es^ are three great 
evenlabttitfiiiiig to ibeir period. , . 
. Iftti The exiinotioQ of the Papal dominioiu 

6d* The.8nbverBioD.of the Mtthamedan power. 
~ 3d. .The .accompliehiiietit of the IH«iDe indigtiatioii agaiast 
the Jewac . , 

, It. is a great mistake. to suppoae that the Muhanaedao^ are 
poi aG^uaiiitod with .this pvophecj ) it is peibaps oaore ^geneiaUy 
liBow« andjanticipated aofioog them than it is to Chnstiaii ww^ 
tries. Tbey believe that their country will be iovadad^and coo- 
i|aered hji tbe Christiaqs> and. that that event ia not fiyr diata«l i 
Ihet^ add al^o, that the attack will be simult«oeoiia in many 
piacfis^ and . that it will be. made on a Friday (the Musehnan 
Sabbath), and diirii^ the Dehor seryi$;e of prayer ; <tbat ia to sa/i 
between half*>pa8t one and two o'clock P. M. They i^re so gene* 
rally iaapnessed with. the truth of this prophecy, that at that time 
and on that day the gates, of. all the towns on tfie coast are ahut 
and bolted^ for fear of an attack when unarmed Mid occupied at 
their* devotions. 1 have (rflen inquired the origin of this pro- 
pheey, which has. never been doubled by aiqr one of them ;i but 
£. never could obtain any satisfactory answer, further titoii that 
it has been transmitted by their forefathers from time imxa^ 
morial ! Perhaps their forefatbecs, . being themsdvea conviiMred 
of ihe truth of this prophecy of Daniel, were unwilKng to giye 
it in that prophet's name, he having been a prophet o^Me Jems^ 
n people execrated iy the lAukamedam as a debased race, 
. Whcm our late ambassador. His £xceUency I. M. iVlatrf^ 
peiformed his last embassy to the court of Marocc^o at the city 
^ Fas^ a strong apprehension prevailed throughout that oouolry 
that this prophecy was about to be accomplished, and that^e 
Krentb :were contemplating an invasion of their country under 
Bonaparte, with a powerful army. Whatever might have been 
their conduct, if such an invasion had been actually attempted, 
1. presume not to say ; but they certainly were not alarn^d at 
the apprehension, but each man boasted how niany Frenchmen 
he would kill, and what a fine aupper they would make of the 
French aisny. At this period I was travelling through the coun- 
try. I was known to be a friefid of the ambassador, and was 
considered as one of his Kaffila (Caravan). Being in Uieneif^* 
bourfaood of the renowned sanctuary of Muley Driss Zerone, on 
the western dediyity of the northern Atlas mountains, I cirder<» 
ed my attendants to proceed and pilch the tents at this sanotuaiyv 
vrhere the Muhainedanreligion was first planted in Wjest^S^rbarf 

VOL. XXIV. ClJl. \ NO.XLVIU. R 
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the Mograibeen g^ographery bilt i^niet«% mUiadtlle NMm^ 
geogra|»her. Her<e tu^ii rec^iiwd in^be trtiespiik of AittUiM 
ho8|>i^ir)r; and'^«Ah « <ihtiiMkm !lbit efflicediril'tbstf «nino«ity 

tilni iind the Christian* llits fairdrable receptaonby the^ocAelvM 
df » M^rabti, dome of K^boA' w«i« menibets itf the Diwiaii^ 
eiiabted* me 4^ e^dertmii tbtirfcMtifigt<Qiid bconUBicsto .mpectiig 
tUc^ ^ireeten^d itivM^n^^iHiMl^i u^tiuifintiied tiiAt^iie«>f 4h« 
]lfiira{bt», a ^(^ilfidafitkl e^imntof die^ 4mipevor^:hlid>Jbeen^»i 
pM^ed vt few days before' i# Tafilelt^ <where the treaeure -m 
h^yi te receive end iipply afarge^«Rii<4if InA}u^^wbid)!)^ 
b^ llf^e fieKittiniidiMkig fer egee;- a^iaimd eo be.a|)|>roprMed 
(^iN^lt^ve^f 16 ^e re{>eBittg of ea iofaidoif of tbe iamtty b^iibe 
GliriMiaftHi :- thb « ntoMy^wat to be ^diftninrted tolbe ijmofp$-l6 
encourage their ardor, and lo «icile tb^ir* eKpeetatioft otf ctt 
fnrtbi^ rewiird,- fer'^stnqofiihitfg ^be^'Cbtwciaos oompoeiog'ihe 
afttiy df the exacted invasion ! ' ' •' ^ - - >^ : * : 

Sentiments similar to these were entertained by the Arftbs of 
the mountaiasj and by the people of Algiers^ during ihc cele- 
brated attack by Lord Exmouth agairust the city of Algieri ; and 
there can be no doubt that die Turk^, conjointiy with the three 
regencies of Barbary and that of Kgyptj vi ill now again enter* 
tftin similar aentiments^ during the contest belweeu the Ottomans 
and the G reeks < 

The {>fe5ent year 1391 answers to the l£36th of die Hejra^ 
10 that the 1 26G years meiitiooed by the prophet Daniel and 
by St. John, witl be completed in ^2 years^ unless these years, 
being lunar, require to be converted into solar years : in that 
ca^e the extinction of the Muhaniedan power^ and the couver^ 
tion of the Jews^ may be expected to take place 36 or 37 yeara 
later, or about 3S years from the present time. 

Many customs aad expressions of the Arabs of the present 
day serve to illufitrate passages of Holy Writ, The Arabic 
language i^i cognate \vith the Hebrew : it has the same idioms 
and the same expres^iauf^ particularly where it is necessary to 
refer to anything belonging to the Jews. Some Chrisdaus in 
the East, particularly the Syrian Christians^ believe that the 
{0sj>els were all originally written in Syriac ; and this opinion 
ihey support on the fact, that the Syriac was the language of 
the Holy Lund at the tin^e of our Saviour; and because our 
f^iviour spoke in this language from the Croas^ (see St, Mat- 
thew^ sikvii, 46.) they admit that the gospels were ofier' 
WQ^t translated into Greek. T!m Sytiac language reiembles the 
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Artlib tvealmdr&tlnuft ^ »iIelMitW^aiidSk.\yi}U|yaA,jDi^ 
mmmif in. bb diattitalKMi.ofi the Pimio ioMiipliail^ thiqIcB the 
fibmarite AtsAac, the Pbcaioiaui And the Pimic^ bfa one apd 
tiiie tame language: this will acconnl for the fre<|ueBt; Arabia 
qiiotakibiiK iniiroibtced ki tbe illnatiAtioa of these cMstoms and 
esqmiiions. With reapc^^ to the oci^nalily or antiquity of tbe 
ibobic lai^age, they diapufee this point with tbe JEfypdaiia 
aiid tbe 'Hebvem, and addnce.tfae following, oircunistaiice^ which 
they haeetenrf^ordy asa proof of ibeir presmnptu&iUMs&tiianf 
that the^AraUc was 'the language of Paradise/ and that iuJ^iiui 
wtliibe spofaen on the day of judgment* About &£ ceatiuiea 
hefote (Enneh^) Muhaned they rektt, that, high disputea 
npoae in. %m^ oancBenung* tbe antiquity of nations «nd laor 
goag^ ; and PsamhsNiGhia^ king of . Egypt, imagining thai the 
£gyptinns uaere tba inoatjiBlieai niiion ufton eai^^ atleaipted 
to pfowii it bjr* the folio wing ilevice. - 

^»rHe ctti9tiianded-iwo.-iufanU to be bnHigbln^in.[El^ a 
ciK?e^ which was to be kept continually, cloaad : > they quaere ceai^ 
mimd to the care, of two. nun^^ whose tonfuss were fitst cut 
oei^ who were to :&ed them with goala' milk: thegr weieiMNVi^- 
mended not to saffer ai^ p^raon lo appacmcb tim . caye, but 
riMHifselVes^ and the nautea who accompanied them to the. eu* 
MMce gate; -At the expimtioniof . two jiears froto their birib^ 
when Ae nurses were conung out of • the eaive^ these cbUdren- 
ctied out to their foster modiers, Khubbos, Khubboi. Surprised 
toiiear^UiiS jlangui^/ ikey immadiatcly repnsaealed to.^ king 
that the obiUreo: buispekoi.:* tbe king, in. order that be isaght 
lattself be a witnesssothe words utlered, ordered the children 
to-lie^ bmi^t before him^ when they both .again uHered the 

^m^ lyords/ CA^iiiM^ Klhib^ It' w«» iiscertained 

ttit this word "was used by the Ambs fw bread. Frotn *iWl 
time the Arabs w^re^ allowed, notwithstbndiftg tbe jeakmsy of 
the ^E^gyptians/ to b^ die mbst antient nation/ and die I^p* 
tiatTs resigned^ ttiough rehictantly^ the pahn of antiquity to the 
Arabs.* * < . i ^ • ... 

-"' llie Arabs are tit this dty #hat ' they i^rere thirty centuries 
^(ir : tir^y have the same customs ^and language which th^y had 
ill \be days (^ Abraham : they, iiki^ the' Jews^ have never^ during 
afl^ the vaiioxrs revolutions of empii'es in the East -or in Africa^ 
reh'nquisbed aiiy of their customs : nay, even when -they have 



* This appears to be the 8an)« story that is related bjr Hsieddtus^ wbo^ 
probably hearU it ini I^pt. Herod, ii. S^3.* . ^ • . .=Ji.. ->*l , ., 
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been abided/ by demkUkled ^ncMiipmeiita in lb« territory of 
other- powerti to coaform to l4efr>hw« and MgnUtions, yet we 
see thm tbey. still r^ain UDsophiatioated their, oiwn unique eus^ 
tooM 'and- mfHliiew to «this day 1 

Mutt. V. 15. ''Te are Ifae salt of the earth: but if .tb# 
ealt hate lost its sarvour, wherewith nhall iibe salted ; .it is thence-* 
fortfi good for BOlhiiig**' . . <. , 

• Salt is « figufatife expressioB^ naiich used at this day* in the 
East. Salt is called in j^rabic Millah. The Arabs figur ativ^ely xall 

visions. A womaio who possesses physiognomical chaniPMr is 
€M^^Zm MaH%)whieb%uratsveljr mean* aufanifnale^ hMpiMi^> 
liul/j^i9m%i a^aalt beauty;* t Pepperi cjoves^ cinmnaM^ naWiqj^ 
or ^ber c^^psdiioenty . ifbeii« mix^ with food^ are»c^lled.>pybb^ 
iwfaipb^efidqjnlly myalls saeaoaed^ and .notaall* - >Thiia it ase? ident^ 
in tbia iaiAapee, as in mMiy-otbera^ .that it i$ almost ian|poesifale 
iQiilraiaslate^/i^al^'tbe Oriental expres^oaaJnta the dialects of 
4b6 West| and retain, al the aame -timey ibeir spirit and meaning* 
.The f vench have an idiomatical expressicm wUch coaveys tha 
fame aieaniBg with, the Zin. MiWh of .the Arabs : they call .tlus 
animated beauty ^^mmfmme^piqi^iiaef^ i 

Psalm xcii. IS*^. ^^ Thoae 4hat be planted in the hoiise of 
the Lord, shall florish in the courts o£ ^r God/? — ^', In a jwide 
ohuse/' Prov. xxi. 9, . i. .. 

i The custom of (Wanting trees in the interior square or couit« 
yardof the houses in the East, is stiilpractised* The exterior walls 
of tbe house describe a square or oblofig form, in the mside of 
airfaich is built another quadrangular wall, learing an opening 
in the centre : the apartments which i^re between, tbev twojwaUs 
fibpve desc(ib.^d,:are generally loi^ and n^irqvK^ hayiug a fl^t 
roof or terrace to cover them ; the interior square is often £ur- 
roundedj, but soraetiiues one side only is covered, forming a 
p iaz za . T hi s i n te ri o r q uadrangle is o f te o c on v e rte d i u to a ga rd eti, 
pbnted i^ilh cypress^ cediir^ of Lebanon^ orange, lemoE), citrou, 
and olher trees. In the city of fas some of the houses have 
delightful gardens of this deiscripUon, with fouDUins of water 
io the centre. The Jews also^ in Africa^ when ihey inhabit spa* 
ciotis houses in which such gardens can be made^ celebrate the 
Feast of the Tabernacles for seven days in them, living during 
that period under the canopy of heaven. A whole family some- 
times occupy a single room in these vi'ide houses^ having the 
end partitioned oflf for a bed-place, which being elevated, the 
part benealh is used as a closet." 

St. Luke xxiv. 3G, *' Peace he unto you/' --^ ^i 
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M emintries wb«fe tins Arabitr op Syrmclttigiiliges am<«p9ktii« 
Sftknitt AMkume »r» the teriM used siDtetbe diys of Abriiham<;^ 
ill Syria, in Arabia, in Egypt^ in many partsof our Iiidiaa*em|»M^ 
in several cduh tries on the eastern coast of Africa, in Bkrcay 
Turns, Tripoli, Algiers, Maroeco, and Bled^t-jereede, and ill 
many coun^es of Sudan this is the universal salutatioii. Is it 
not preferable to the modern expression of the 'West, How do. 

you do? ' » ^ ' 

^Jk>shBa iviii^ 17. ^ The border went np to the stone* of 

' -^e euHdni '6f pleciilg iMvder stones at the eomers offielda 
Mil [)lsiitiitions, 10 aieertain the'property e< ea<^ iodiimlaal, isr 
practised to this day aiboag thedomieUhifeed Arsibs df Africtttf 
Aese boundary stones are plaeed at eisdi oeraer of mfedi^i^ or 
Md ; fhsy ure held, ni e manner, sacred^ itisOiliafeh^ riittt belhot 
skouid pre^me to move ^(m& of ^em, ^ould b^ excominuiiioarted' 
a#' ft distM)er of order in the' eonnmnity. Aeoofe^ding lo dMi« 
mode tt» the separs^ion of profierty, uo ground' n^hateverk lost, 
a# is the tase mth hedges and ditches,' and th^ tKmiidvrystotiet 
are ^discovered only whe^ ibe com is reaped; ftiine is die» 
drawn from sWne t(v stone, by whidi the respecti^ property of 
each individual id asceltained. *' 

Deut. XV. 8. The Jews in AfricsT itave net the Biblt 
tramlated into ArHbic, (u language whioh is, in' Africa, wha^ 
the Latin is iu Europe t it is also the :^emiieidar language 6f mftnjr 
countries of that oontMent,) as llie Jews of Eiigl«id, Franev^ 
Holland, ani oth^r Europ^m countrier, hSiVeit^anslatedii^tothe 
language of those cou^u^ rebpeeittvely :> in eoitse^uenee dt 
this d^ivation,' the Jew of fiarbak<y or Aftiea musteilher on*^ 
derstand Hebrew, or remain ignorant of the* eoiKtents of Ink 
Bible. This dreumstaoc^ acts as a stimulus upon thatotiriouS' 
and investigating people ; and accordingly, the Hebrew t<A^[«iN^ 
is ^tbere* studied and understood much more generally than it is 
in Europe, and most of the Jewish Rabbis converse toge* 
ther in Hebrew, when they do not wish their persecutors, the 



« Those who have superintended the translation of the Arabic words 
and sentences in the lately published and interesting travels of Louis 
Burkhardt in Nubia, have translated this word Fattcny ocrt ; but they have 
been incorrect ; the wc^d fedan does not denote a definite extent of sur* 
face of ground ; it is an indefinite term as to extent, and is aptlv, as I 
conceive, translated by the word JUld, which may be great or small, and 
determined by boundary stones instiead of hedge or ditch. 
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>i uiel n ieu» to kxieiw At wily a c t of thwr dUcowit^ AwfU-«diiifa- 
Ud person^ who bad leisure tnd time to sptre, might occMionallj^ 
collect much valuable iBfonnation among tbe most learned Rain, 
bis of tbis people, respecting various passages in tbe Bible> 
wbicb appear to have been either loosely or inaccurately transr 
lated by tbe Septuagint or tbe spurious copies of that translation^ 
For^tlie purpose of elucidation I will relate a case in point. Tbe 
African Jews in discussing passages in tbe Bible» which thejT; 
never object to do, speak of a nian unloosing or opening his girdle 
or sash to give money to thos^ who are in' want of it. In de- 
scribing this unloosing of the girdle, in which they carry their 
money as we do ours in our pockets or purses, they refer 
to Deut. zv. 8, wherein our authorised version does not 
mention the money as being in the girdle. But when we con- 
template tbe costume of tbe. Jtws, which in that country is the 
same that it was in the days of. Abraham and Moses, and that 
the girdle or sash has been during so maiiy ages the place of 
deposit for their money for daily use, common sense will scarce* 
bf allow us to think that this circumstance (ckmonstrative of a 
Hebrew custom) has not been oiliitted in our authorised version, 
which runs thus : ** But thou sbalt open thiiie hand wide unto 
thy brotber^ and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wanteth." Here is no mention of the purse oi^ of 
the girdle, which latter to this day is used as the deposit of their 
money ; and we know that travellers do not tarry their money 
in their hands, as we might, from the above translation, be dis- 
posed to think they did in those remote times. This being pre- 
mised, there is reason to suppose that the late translation of the 
Pentateuch, from the origimd Hebrew, by John Belkroy, is tbe 
true one as iar as regards tbis passage, or at least a maaifest 
improvement on this passage in the antboriied version. It is as 
follows : ** When nngirding, Aiou sbak apm thine band for 
him, likewise,'' file. 

JAMES G. JJCKSON. 
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On the Antiquity iff the Zodiacs of Esmsh and 
Dendera. ' 

■ 

Part IL — {Contwuedfrom No. XLFlLp. 174,] 

Those who are of opinion that the zodiacs of Esneh and 
Dendera have been constrncled since the commencement 
of tlie Christian aera^ either have, or may have^ employed 
the following arguments: — Fint^ it may be proved from the 
architecture of the temples, as well as from some inscrip- 
tions found by Mr. Bankes, that these buildings, with their 
planispheres and hieroglyphic j^, are not much, if at all, 
more ancient than the time of Antoninus Pius, Secoitdli/, 
the temple of Esneh, which is generally supposed to be the 
most ancientj was dedicated to Amraon; and as Strabo says, 
that the inhabitants adored Minerva and the latm-Jmh^ it may 
be suspected that the temple was not yet built in the time of 
that writer. Third! if , if we suppose the zodiacs to have been 
formed for the purpose of representing the state of the hea- 
vens at any particular epochj we may naturally conclude 
that they were constructed for the time when the temples 
were built, Fourikiyt the date of the oblong zodiac of 
Dendera^ may be decided by this circumstance — ^that the 
sign of Cancer is there represented by two beetles of diffe- 
rent sizes, one of which indicates the ascending, and the 
other the descending part of the sign* Fifthly, it is not 
possible, that the suoimer solstice could be intended to be 
represented in any of these zodiacs, as corresponding with 
any other sign than Cancer, because the Balance is found 
in its proper place. 

1, It is not essential to my inquiry to ascertain the ex- 
act date, when the temples of Esneh and Dendera were 
built, since the zodiacs on the roofs might have been 
copied from more ancient monuments. The evidence of 
Mr. Bankes seems to prove that these temples were built 
in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius- In a letter ad- 
dressed by this distinguished traveller to my learned friend 
Mn David Batllie, he has made various observations* 
which denote at once his acuteness, and the accuracy with 
which he had examined the architecture, sculpture, and 
masoniy, of th^ celebrated ruins j and as it appears to 
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be fab decided opioion^ tha^ the %^le of the woijunaiidfaip 
was of amudi later date than X had supposed^ I am rath^ 
inGlkNl to i^lioquish my fonoef^ c^nicHui upon tte psM at 
the aabject. Siffi, however, soioe remarks may be made 
on the statements of Mr. Bankes^ He observes that flie 
capitals ei the most ancient colnmns to be found at Thebes, 
and m. Nubia, have tiie imm only of the simple 'hell, and 
one or two ofter forms ; and he adds^ that these capit^^ 
ir& pfa^eed^eiilKOT upon polygomd or Anted cdnrfbr. Thb 
^4[»ital»eC* te»colitnmvatEsnfifaaHdBeBdeva,an0ieparw 
tiMlarty^nt the* tatter plfR», are of mndi awreiiboiibto 
woiiimiiitfiip, tand eadubit clusters of lotns^floiver 0, Mm>^ ' 
niitted wiiii;€elittge, aBd^even widi graptf and date faraiK^^i 
Mtm 4t waif ke reoMdMd,j(i«r^ Aatnpeeottar flm^riars/plwti^ 
and tre^Sy wme Oedsealed fo diierenf dnties; aiMl 4h4t 
tiiei^oie Owe mii^t have bee» considniable cMbrences 
in. the mitfltoetaral onnamAs of diffimnt trtnplesu*^ TImt 
paftm^tcee ifaa sacred to Ists^ the line to Osiris^ the^latu* 
to >Hofns and Harpeorates; mcmdl^, (hatthe'teaiplids'^tf 
Bsi^ and Dend^ra may h«fe' bmn '^f tnnch fa^ date 
than Aoso: of Thebes, and yet mdy balre been beiit ttmg 
before llietim^s of the Caesars, or Bven of the! Ptolemies; 
and thirdiy, that if these templeflr had been built nHder^dH^ 
anspioeiB eithariof the Ptelemi^ or of flie Oaesars, we might 
have eitpected thetn to have borne inore resei^anos'tKf 
the models of arohilectare to be fbnhd in Greeee: aiul Itaiyi 

IRiere fe another staieaMnt, on wUrc^ some obsertntions 
Bi4y be BBL^e* The MetoglypUes oh thexohmiMBre^nol 
df ancient B^ptian/workmluKdiip/ but, as it w^min -bom 
the inscnptim»» found br^ Mr. Bankei^' are of thertilDe«if 
AntenAnnsPiiis^tliestyle of wodkntiuMihrp oaitto ookimnB 
and^ oti^ Ae eielHig, is tto same ; and thcr^ienihe icMUaos^ 
which are in relief painted over, are of the same date^iiii 
tb^hiiitogl^phies cndrved en the ceiuhnis. But isit iiiphs* 
sible tiiat tlie zodiacs idiould hacve been tvia^cd on th^ ioc^: 
befbl*e ttke hiJ&roglypiiic» were rat m die cohmims ? " K^g^ 
not^tte temples have existBd for ages, bofere thet Gndo^ 
engvaved the hi^6glyphies 1 Is theddentity^of stjde^ be-^ 
tween tiie engravings on tiie eohunna and theifiriiefii o» 
the ciettngs, socb ^d no imitation of mann^ can aoeoonf? 
for the resemblance '^ Bbea it app^t tiiat the style. 6f 
w<H!ltnianiAi^ at Bsoeh and Dendera is so cleaody-of tbr 
same^age, dial^no doubt cast well exist on thii subjects ' --^ 

2. Mr« BatdcM Observes, ^' tiiat theiemple ofJOsnab wui 
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diHikiii«BNl to^Aiariadtav>ai)d$Aal^ iboidd- he sorry ix>'iiiMi& 
ti^iftfaiat it AH Mil exist ill SiraWs tiiiie> battiiittlm 
ymniitf «xpieaii]r'isity9> tinU^-the inlabkatitsr pf^Lafop<di9 
a4fired Minc»i| 4RDd;tfie Imtmifnh:'. On tondn^Jto Stnkto 
I find Mr. Baakeg's refer^ice to that author to bo.perfi96ajr 
cOQKi^j but Mr.^Banltas does' not location in hm letter, 
why he affiims that the temple waa dedicated to. Ammon | 
and I 'can oaly amdnde, Aat he has made tUs affirmation 
from' the syaibok and images winch adom dm buildia^^ as 
I ^m find nodMUgmtheaoctiae to anttmrise die ass^tion; 
Bhili iha* rE^gyptmn) Neitlm, who was kpimtii(Kfn\ was atvseiy 
diffimvit dei^' Aom the 'A^n^SL of the 6twks> m the MineiSM 
of^^t:batfns^ and wns in mmijrreq^ects the same w^ 
Phtba> or Ptha» whose, imaeisofien i m pfO p# riy ^wfitteii 
Pfa^as> aadPdmn. This God, who WMlilaraiseiifracSi^ 
At^^. is 'alto ideslifled widi Amnion^ (or Amovn, as the 
naGsMI should >be wiitteti,) by iambiichns ; and thasat be*' 
eoMes very dittedlt to distingmsb Nettharftom Ptha, «att* 
Piha fiNMa AmooB. Neither is it Itarto ohuf pmpds^ to 
ohilerte, that both Amomi and Neitha.pveaidediin the 
cOQstellalion ^f Ar}es--»Hear Proche ^-^^^ ImIvh (d AU 
yvw^oi)itdi/ft^nm4 MpMOf, ^ rt riv''^Af»,ffgo»m(i4sge''AfJ^99m) iqtio^ 

T9Te^i iirpw Sg nf) tif l^^Upivw Jt wwy tf T ipw ytyoy.*— Agaitt, ^itf 
speaking of Nettfaa^^-^jca} ^yip rmm fy£looVf 6 x^i^ amrou'ff^ 
6§cp, xoA wirig 6 l<nfftspivi^ *6k\os, Besiffes this, we aCre ^ 
remenaber tlHlt the sheep warsaered to Antotm at Thebes, 
and to Meitlm«t.Sais; i It nay^hameteppened, tfahi Amcnui 
and'iNbMui were wMsfaspped oottjointfy at Bsneh^ bat 
flrom what I ha;fe alstady statad^ it soemsr iFary possable;^ 
fliat Neitha may-lohw beei'vefNciesentod/xfii^f^^e^; aafr 
that tMsdeity ttay;oon8eqy8ntly baiiro'been easilymistakmi 

forAlAOml* *•» ' ..'*'. . : ■; •■ . 

S; The (rt)servalion8 whidfa i have maderon Mr^ Banitesi^ 
fettet may* net, pedulps, her altogether- unwerthif of kiisx 
attdfttiott. Bat Mi^^dBbslUs, a ripe wdMi9m,.$BaA ana^rter 
bbs^tiror^iwlio ha^fisited Egjlpt^^isf bfetkr able to speakr 
of lie asetalte^ituimltenains than I am.; andsurtlas ra^ranoit^ 
is ^e%,wiitMnnfor Us perntfal^ be will .ju%#. bow fav 
lb^ rMtatks; which Ihaye^ been jBaUng, may be: just. Ii 
must however ^ceatendv diat the aatiquity of tl» temptar 
does not afieot the antiquity rof die aodiads, whieh^mi^ht 
have been copied fr6mmoDumenti of iuudi remoter fimes^r 
I shaH a&iw ibeo,'that the temples ivere built in the agelof^ 
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ttttfeicf tbb meanavcf eillM^ AiaMMiniiM^ 
UM 'before Aeoi; i L'rol^ 

I « fibe embiems and fignres, whkdi we jegttWiWi[r.l#W|Mi- 
Ifceisigns, e8{>ddaH74]i Ae aodioesof Dendera, he^fwf 
Mtile appeaiiahoe^of faaiiig lof Or^dk^ oo^liv^ r Ijf eiUi^r dMS 
it appeAr tfaot tlie> sigiifr themadiMis ivera copied fi'QSCiii 
Greek modeL *The Bc^oeJardiatiliQtty.^wiiae m dl 

these zodiacs; and the x\lexaudriun Greeks, ilic only 
astTonomen; in E^pt in the time of AntonimiSf always^ a^ 
far as can be now known^ represented the sign in question by 
the claws of the Scorpion ; and livhen, or ivhere^ it may be 
asked^ hare the Greeks ever designated the sign of Cancer 
by a scarabaeus? The division of the zodiac into decans, 
Avas at least not nsnal among the Greeks ; and they knew 
little or nothing of the mythology connected with this 
division. All the fibres wear the Egj^ptian costnme. 
Some of these are human 0gtires represented with the 
heads of the sacred animals of Egypt. There is nothing 
Greek in the designs. What Greek artists would have 
inutgined, though they might have condescended to copy, 
the two long disproportionate fignres^ which are made by 
hideoas contortions to embrace the great zodiac of Den- 
dera? 

In addition to these remarks it may be observed, that 
it would be difficult to conceive a reason > why the Greek 
artists should have constructed an astronomical monument 
calculated for the Egyptians only, and that at a time when 
the Egyptians were become incapable of cittiet construct- 
ing it for themselves, or of understanding it when con- 
structed by oUiers. Mora than a century before the reign 
^f Antoninus Pius, Strabo had mourned over the desola- 
tion of the city, where Plato and Eudoxus had gleaned 
those remnants of science, which had escaped the destruc- 
tive vigilaDce of Persian tyranny. Besides, what could 
the Greeks, who are supposed to have built the temples of 
Esneh and Dendera, have known of the mythological sym- 
bols of the Egyptians — of the Thoth of their religious and 
rural years^ — of the Gods mth the heads of bulls, and rams, 
and dogs, and hawks, that presided over certain constella- 
tions t What could it have signitied to them, whether the 
heliacal rising of Siiius coincided, or not, with the Thoth 
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of the tnpie year of the Egyptians T Why were they to 
calcalate, that this could happen only once in 14*i0 years? 
Bat it may be said, that these zodiacs were traced from 
patterns furnished by the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Wonld Ptolemy, or his disciples, have taken the txouble 
of making calcnlations for periods by which they never 
reckoned? The tise of the old civil year of the E^ptians 
had been long: abolished ; and the nse of the Julian year had 
been established by the laws of Julius Caesar and Augustus- 
Woold the Greek astronomers, in the face of thei?e laws, 
have set about composing a zodiac, which should harmo-^ 
nisc with the first year of a Sothic period ? But it may bo 
said there were astronomers, ot at least astrologers, in 
Egypt, who would have done all this, Vettius Valens, 
who lived in the time of Adrian and Antoninus, vtTOtc on 
the subject of EgjiJtian astrology, reckoned by the Egyp- 
tian months, and was accustomed to cite the books of 
King Necepsos* It is a little unlucky for Vettius Valens, 
that he clearly did not understand the Egyptian language ; 
for in a passage cited by Selden from his unpublished work, 
which is now I believe in the King's library at Paris, he 
says, that the Egyptians called the planet Mars "A^^v^ 
Ire] Twv ayahwf^i^f^ y^eti r^f ?a>^? Trapstifirvii e^fl■lv, CedrenUS 

gives us a very different account; and tells us that the 
Egyptians called the planet Mars ""EfroJtn, and tbat this 
word signifies, woLyrog yivovg ^myovlav^ aa)^ Trda-i^g oinrla; xa) 
vXm ^yViv Km) UvsifLW ttwLtAxrtxiv x«i ^woyoviJtiJj^, Thus accord- 
ing to Vettius, Mars was called Artes, which name indi- 
cates that he removes and destroys all that is productive 
of good, and conducive to life ; while, according to Codre- 
BUS, the same planet was called Ertosi, ^ich signifies 
vivjfication, or the generation of life of every sort, and 
the nature and power of all substaBce and matter ordiuating 
and generating life- Now tfie word Artes seems utteily 
inconsistent with any etymology to be found for it ; and it 
is obvious that Vettius meant the very word Ertosi, which 
Cedrenus has written ; for Ertosi bears a sense not remote 
from that which Vettius aifixes to Artes, a name which he 
must have coined, Jtfafli EP, er, estfacere, saysJablon- 
ski ; TOCI vero, tosi Kn^l^^f damnum stgnificat—erit igiiui' 
©r-tosi damnum inferens. This is nearly, but not quite 
accurate- Jablonski seems to have taken the T before 
OGI for Hm. fepomne article; but this is uot the eaa$. 
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The m$}Qgy ^ih^^Cap^UogoM^ Aows, iliat niMAB 
coaleflciog ^wilh yittrbB« admit not the artkile between ^ttnat^ 
The word before ii« otfght to be written GP-T-OCI, 
er^t^sL There are two verbs here, OP, facere, and ^l 
dure: T being a common abbreviation of THI, dare^ 
The' literal sense, therefore, of the word ertosi, isfaciens 
dare damnum. The explanation .given by Cedrenus is 
lathing to Che piirppse, and the defence set up for it by 
JTablonski is not very happily imadned. 

Tims we see that the authority of Vettius Valcns cannot 
be very great. A man, who pretended to quote Necepsos, 
ought to htive known the name of the planet Mars in Egyp- 
tian, and not to have written Aries for Ertosu But what- 
ever might have been the knowledge of this asttologerj it 
is hardly td be believed that he, or any other disciple of 
Necepsos and Petosiris, would have been permitted to 
place a zodiac of his own construction in a temple built 
under the auspices of a Roman emperor, especiaUy when 
snch a ?.odiac must have recalled to the minds of the Egyp- 
tians the use of that year, which had been abrogated by 
the Roman laws. It is remarked of this Vettius Valens, 
that he reckoned by the Egyptian months. The remark 
shows that he was sin^ilar in doing so, and that the prac- 
tice was in disuse. I mean not to deny that the Copts in 
after times counted by these months: but this signifies 
nothing, since the use of the yague year, which Vettius 
seems to have observed, had been abolished, at least with 
respect to all public arts, in the time of Augustus. Hie 
Egyptians, however, may have continued to regulate 
some of their festivals by the vague years. It cannot in- 
deed be supposed that tliey were ignorant, that a new 
Sothic period commenced in the year which answers to the 
13dth of our aera. Tradition would point out to them the 
monuments which had formerly represented the state of 
the heavens on similar occasions ; and it might very natu- 
rally have happened, that the Greeks, who built and adorn* 
ed the temples of Esneh and Dcndera, should copy symbols, 
hieroglypMcs, and zodiacs, which they w ere told^ though^ 
they might not know how, were suited to the epodi, when 
their labors were going on* 

4. Mr, Hamilton has justly remarked, that the SunV 
place at the summer solstice appears to be indicated^ in^ 
the oblong zodiac of Deudera, at the division of the two' 
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of Esnehmdpendem* 2511 

Mtpdlwi: but I ^anoot poisiMf agtee with him, A^rhen he 
states, that the smallef^scambmismarlDf, Aatt die Sttnat 

this time was -^-—r parts of the sipx of Cancer removed from 
that of Iieo— in other words, that Leo had ceased to be 
solstitial about 400 years. Thus then, ia plain terms, 
when the zodiac of Dcndera was constructedj the Sun^ at 
the Slimmer solstice, was in the 24th degree of Cancer, 
which, in reckoning by the fixed zodiac^ happened between 
17 and 18 centuries ago» But on what principles did Mr, 
Hamilton make this calculation ? Clearly on the relative 
sizes and positions of the two scarabsci. The relative 
sizes he must have reckoned as 24 to 6;— the great scara- 
bseus stands for 24 degrees, and the small one for 6 degrees, 
Now it surely escaped Mr, HamCton s usual acuteuess, 
that since the small scarabseus is next to Gemini^ aud the 
large scarabaeus next to Leo^ the former mast have repre- 
sented the ascending part of the sign of Cancer, and the 
latter must have represented the descending part of the 
same sign. If, therefore, Mr. Hamilton's reckoning be 
right abont the relative sizes of the two scarabaei, it neces- 
sarily follows, that this zodiac represents the Sun's place, 
not at the 24th, but at the 6th degree of the sign of Cancer. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise tells us, that the Sun being now 
in the first degree of Cancer at the summer solstice, the 
solstitial colore, about 1800 years ago, was in the 24th 
degree of the same sign. He thence fixes the date of the 
ssodiac in question about the time of Tiberius. I reply, 
that if the Sun*s place at the summer solstice be marked in 
this zodiac, as corresponding with any part of Cancer^ its 
date must exceed 2000 years, unless indeed it were con- 
structed upon a Greek model. 

When we speak of the Sun's place in the ecliptic, or of 
the position of any planet, %vc generally make our refer- 
ences to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, But if we wish 
to speak with exactness of the Sun's place in any of the 
stodiacal catasterisms^ at any time before or since the 
Greeks constructed their zodiac, it will be necessary to 
make allowances for the precession of the equinoxes. Mr. 
HamOton says^ for example^ that the Sun at the period 
when he wrote, (about 12 years ago,) was just passing at 
the summer solstice from Cancer into Gemini, This is 
perfectly true, if we reckon, as is usual, by the fixed 
zodiac ; but the fact is> that the solstitial colore was then 
really jnst alwut to pass out of the dodecatemorion of 
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iS^ On the Ant4quitjjf<if^tM.Z^ 

O^idi 'itita fUat of S^Mfnd*' Ib^orten^^tiiereftire^ te bnis^ 
Mr. HaiMttm'd oalcalatk»Ho bear^ itabus^^beshowfttiiai. 
the zodiac of Dendem was coustructed by astronomers^ who 
reckoned according to the lixed zodiac of the Greeks,^ 
Kow every thing in the zodiac of Dendera seems to prore 
th^t it owed its existence to the natives of the soli. Every 
Ihin^ in it is Egyptian— Egyptian astronomy — Egyptian; 
mythology — Egyptian symbols— Egyptian taste, style, and 
manner. 

But even if this argument failed to convince, it is im- 
possible^ upon the grounds taken by Mr. Hamilton himself, 
that the zodiac of Dendera conld have been formed upon & 
Greek inodeU The small scarabsens, which is next to* 
Gemini, necessarily represents the ascending part of tha 
sign— that part through which the Siin had passed before 
he t^ame to the summer solstice- It is clear then that the 
small gcaTabasus, being next to Gemini, muKt represent 
Uie first degrees of Cancer, under a numberless than 15* 
If we make the proportion of the small scarabaens equal 
to 6 degrees, as Mr. Hamilton has done, and if the zodiac 
of Dendera were constructed by men who reckoned accord-i 
ing to the Axed zodiac of the Greeks, then its date will 
correspond with the time, when the solstitial colure w aa 
in the tith degree of Cancer, according to the fixed zodiac^ 
Consequently the zodiac of Dendera was constructed in 
die 13th century. But this consequence would be absurd ; 
and tliercforei on Mr, Hamilton's own hypothesis^ I must 
deny that this zodiac could have been formed )jy persons 
who reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, ^ 

But I have again to dider from Mr. Hamilton. He ap-^ 
pears to me to be totally mistaken in stating the relative 
proportions of the two scarab^BJ, as 24 to 6, I should 
reckon these proportions as 17 to 13, or perhaps rather as 
16 to l^l . I consequently fix the date of the zodiac, at the 
time when the solstitial colure corresponded with the 14tti 
degree of the dodecatemorion of Cancer^ according to the 
real ssodiac. This wi]l, therefore, nearly answer to the 
iirst year of the Sothic period, of which the thoth may be 
cert^nly fixed for the year 1322 before Christ* 

My readers will observe, tliat Mr. Hcmiilton, who bad 
seen the original, is tim first who remarked that the sip:n 
of Cancer in this zodiac was symbolised by two scarabsci, 
and ih^X the division between them indicated the Sun's 
place at the summer solstice. On these points, I billj 
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duit Lkium:.: ISg^ iespBot^ dthe date :iEif the Hibloiig ^^odiao 
of J>ei]^eni^ : I ^hdc^ I hkw (u&f pcoved that Mr. Hdmiln 
tflfQ v]s:misld[:0ii. ' v y 

w'i& M. Tiseoati, wlw'to^Tiot seem tahitve bfeea a^^resJ^i 
that tke '^EgjpiimB repiesented the t mgn of Caacetf by* ^ 
scaKU^izma, .thcw|gh> tfaif evideiit iotjdid three zodiQ6$> 
under consideratioD^ ar^es upon totally different gromiA* 
from; Mr. HaiiiiItoB>v>aiM f0t ^adfe^ the diie of thejoblpDj^ 
zodiOG iiCr DlsnAora tKforijr iM«wer lo fte thue since flxM 
£6c7it:bytii& Eog Milb ^awthof * '^ Le. premier si^e/'i says 
he> ^..est^celuida Jaoil;'' and ytothe denies th^t I^eo can 
be solstitial. '* La Balance/' be add$, 5' symbole 4e' 
r^minoQce, est.i sa place^ c'esi»k-»dire que ee sigifee.s<|it' 
oeltti^ du Luln apris riaterralle d'un setil catast^^dsiae ; c«t . 
<|iitiffi^l»0un^tpauftaeri3rer^^^ si^titial.-mW' 

d^boRkmeaft du Nil ^t macqu4.par la figure d'Isis silr aa> 
boeteau,'' acedmpagn^e par ane autre xUvinit^^. et dans Tattifl 
tnde de .ri§pa]|!dbe deil'eaa pat dftux .potita x^^ses^ C^^ 
fignoea Botntxeiadxarm^ctM^ joata^t^i^me 

de r^or^ykae;^ Fxm itsait /queJe^ d6bordeiQeni .<le ^cetH 
rhri^re: airiiiie i aa conuiienjeement de Y6i(^. ' Le sjwbole >de> 
Ia> conirteUatioa; de SedkiSi ou de ]a Cimicale^ se jtr^¥#(r 
aus8ijdaiisleia£3ne.dod^€a(4mQrion."^ . .ir.v^ rv 

rIkL YisGoati then pnoeeedes toe(baerve, tb^<tke giga i4) 
iiboL Inot «being. Ji)et$7eeft the claws of the Scocpion^ t tlu^^t 
SagittM[ii|s, ijrepresepl^ ttnder the &mtk x>f a Centaur ( 
and that the res^nblaaee of 'mpSit of the^signis to those ^ 
the Gteeks; prare. thisr: vodiae'lo hame^ihee^ ^^^uleiat a 
time^ vsiiGOL tbei{^inions:.of .tbei Qt^ekfi w^r^ not^loseigu. to^j 
tiia Egy (itiansi: : la sbai^ this learafiA aiMsbqui^ry is alo^osf^ 
convinced; iJitfktbaaOfiiiLC of DeKidcrra was execute^^wli^i^ 
thevagueTboth;aiiirin?esed td the sign of Leo» *f ce qujle^t 
wdf 6/f saya ke, 'f iifpeu-^pr^ depois Fan 12 ju^qi^'^ Vm 
132 de Ykm vulgaire/* 

>MBefore I answer M. Visconti oo other points^ it is neces* 
saryihat I offer to aiy leaders some remarks on the very 
plain insinuatioD, which he makes with respect to the 
origin of the zodiacal symbols. It seems clear, that this 
learned man considered all these symbols as invented by 
Ihe Greeks, Now 1 must again contend, that the Greeks 
were not the inventors of the sEodiac^ or of the si*^s. I 
shall not repeat any of tlie argumentSi by, which I endea-r 
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©60 On ike Antiquity of iht Zodiacs 

Tonred to proye in Art CEdipns J&daiciii, Iftat the IS zo- 
^cal symbols were assumed as the standards of the IS 
tribes of Israel. Some errors of the press^ (ind^d in one 
place ^everaLwords are o|nitted>) and some errors of nfy 
own^ require to be corrected in the dissertation which treats 
of this subject; but as the whole work has given more 
ttfience tkan I had the least intention it should^ or ike least 
expectation it would^ I shall say nothing more about it, 
dxcept to observe that the book never was published. 
But when I find it very broadly hinted, tl»t the Greeks 
invented the zodiac, I am obliged to appeal to tb» autho- 
rity of a sacred writer, whose evidence wiH not beidispn- 
tedL Every one knows that Job has named.aeveral of th^ 
eMsteUations ; but it is not so obvioiKi frdm ibe versions, 
that he Ims made mention of thp zodiac. Ctimtjheu bring 
jfoTtk Mazaroth in Ms season ? Now the word iTIltD* Maza- 
roth, according to the best interpreters, sdgnifieslhe zodiac, 
and the evident paraphrase ttevefore is,-r- C^/ts^Mqu bring* 
firth the, zodiacal signs, each according to ik^ season m whick 
it ought to appear i The Book of Job is generally supposed 
to mve been written about 1700 years before our aenu 
There is a passage in the 4tb chapter of Deuteronomy^ 
which seems to intimate that idcdatoss, in the time of 
Moses, worshipped, the planets and constellations under 
the forms of beasts, fishes, and reptiles, precisely sbs they, 
^re symbolised in ttie ancientmonuments.of which we are 
treating. In the 2nd book of Kings, (c. 23. v. 5.) it is said 
t^at Josiah put down ihem that burnt incense unto Baal, to 
the Sun, and to the Moon, and to JXhtQy Mazaloth. The 
Babbin understand this word to denote the zodiacal con- 
stellations. The word mazaloth signifies literally the ftux^ 
it>ns, the distillations, or flowings^ Now Sextus Empiricus 
tells us^ that the Chaldeans divided the zodiac into 12 
houses, x)r signs, by the means of a clepsydra. They oh-^ 
served, he says, how.much water flowed ftoih^de^^ydra, 
in the interval between the two risings of the s^une star; 
and when this star re-appeared above. the horizon, they 
allowed a 12th part of the water to flow.. Th©a (when this 
12th part of the water had flowed out), the star at the horif 
zon showed that a whole, sign was risen. This passage 
confirms the opini<m of the Rabbin, and shows ;how th6 
word mazaloth cOime to denote the. zodiacal constellations. 
Some have thought Htk^X mazaroth 9xA mazaloth are resdly 
the !same. word, ^and.that the fonn^ is an eirqneous:orthj(^ 
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fEBqphy ttf tiie laitec vimd. Thfs iBruqt my opimonv ^o* 
zaroih signifies tbe citictures, more properly tji^ dnctur^ of 
ih heady the crown$. (See therootsKK) *1l^ &e. ; aii4 pb*- 
serve that mazarotA seems ratibar to belong to tbe Syriae^ 
than to tbe Hebrew.) . In the time of £zekiel> . jthe forma of 
all sorts of animals were, portrayed on tfa^ walls of tbo 
secret recesses, whefethe Jewish idolators.wojssypped %h» 
celestial bodies. Each m^, WDtC^ '^TlTTli in the chamben 
ef his imagery, beheld np doubt tba.vaiioiis forms of anit 
malsi by. which the stars and^ constellations weie/ symH- 
bolised. When we come, down to the time of the first aiid 
second Ptolemies, we find from Maaethoy that tl|e Sgyp*- 
tiains not only had a zodiac, bal if he be credited, they 
had already altered their old one. Servius tells os^ that 
the Egjrptians assigned 12 CQnstellation& to the zodiac, but 
fhat Sie Chaldeans, who .were followed in this by Hm 
Alexandrian Credos, counted only 11 ;. aUotting 60 degsees 
to Scorpios, and not admitting LU)ra. v > ^ 

Without speaking then of the claims of the ]^ptians| 
it seems quite impossible to acknowledge the Greeks as 
the inventors either of the zodiac, or iof tito zodiacal sym* 
bols. The signs in the zodiac of Dendera.resemble those 
of the Greeks, says M. Yisconti. So then, truly, the 
Greeks could not have copied the zodiacal symbols fconr 
tile Egyptians. Those men so skilled in tbe arts; tbose 
masters in sculpture and painting ; those divine artist^,. whq 
^o greatly conceived, and so finely executed, the admirable 
works which the modems have not yet been able to equal»-r* 
they indeed were the only persons, who could have thought 
of combining a man with a horse in the monstrous figure of 
a centaur ! Is it then for the honor of Greek art, or Greek 
taste, that we should reclaim for the Greeks tbe symbols of 
the zodiac 1 Did it require either art, or genius, to design. 
nate the rude forms of a bull, or a ram, or a lion ? How: 
could taste approve, or judgment sanction, the union of a 
goat's head with the tail of a fi^ ? The Egyptians bave 
ito pretensions as artists ; at least in comparison with the 
Greeks; but in science, with the leave of Messieurs 
Montucla and De Lambre, they might dispi^te the palm 
with the Greeks, or with any people of antiquity. Upon 
what grounds can it be imagmed, or maintained, that they 
borrowed the zodiacal symbols from the Greeks ? Hero- 
dotus distinctly says, that in his time, they were much more 
fikiltul astronomers thap bis own countrymen, and we have 
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862 On the Antiquity 4)f the Zodiacs 

alieady seen under wbat circumstaaces Herodotus nsile^ 
Egypt. M. Visoonti seemed to have forgotten the mytho^ 
logical %ures^ and the embl^ns of the decans^ represented 
in the zodiacs of Dendera. lamblichus has told us, timt 
tibe Egyptians divided the heavens into 2, or 4, or H, 
or 36, or 79 parts. The guardianship of these divisions was 
allotted to Da&mons, or Genii, little known to the mytholo<< 
gists of Greece. The Romans aj^ear to have copied vari- 
ous zodiacal momuments of Egypt Among these I may 
mention the eodiac found at Borne by Bianchini ; as also 
that struck on a medal by the order of Adrian. Thus the 
Greek artists at Esneh and Dendera would only have fol^ 
lowed the example of their masters, in copying the ancient 
monuments of Egypt. . 

' '^ Je suis presque convaincu," says M. Visconti, in speak- 
ing of the oblong zodiac of Dendera, ^^ que cet ouvrage doit 
avoir ii6 ex6c%it6 dans cet espace de terns, dans lequel le 
thoth vague, ou le commencement de I'ann^e vitgtie Eg^p^ 
ttenne, qui ^toit aussi Fannie sacerdotale, r^pondoit au 
signe du Lion ; ce qui est arriv6 k-peu-pr^ depuis Fan 12 
jusqu'k I'an 132 de T^re vulgaire.'' In this manner, M; 
Visconti accounts at once for Leo's being the first of the 
signs in this zodiac, and for the date which he himself is 
pleased to assign to the work. It is scarcely worth while* 
to remark, that he is wrong in his calculation about 18 
years, since the thoth of the vague year had ceased to cor- 
respond with the Sun's passage through the ^gn of Leo, 
from the year 114. But the thoth of the vague year corre- 
sponded only about 122 years with the Sun's passage through 
^e sign of Leo ; and it seems very improbable that the 
constructors of the zodiac, who must have known this, 
would have placed a zodiac, which could have been good 
for only 132 years, in such a temple as that of Dendera; 
But the truth is, that Leo is not the first of the signs in this- 
oblong zodiac. M. Visconti would have been aware, had 
he seen the zodiac of Esneh, that the Egyptians represented 
the sign of Cancer by a scarabeeus ; and he would probably 
have agreed with Mr. Hamilton, that the Sun's place, as^ 
corresponding with the summer solstice, was intended to- 
be marked in the zodiac of Dendera, a^ between the two' 
scarabaBi. But were even this not the case, and if the isign 
of Cancer were repr€sente4i by a hawk, as M. Visconti* 
supposed, Leo could not be properly called the first of the 
signs, but the first of the descending signs. In the zodiac; 
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oflEineh and Dendera. ^$ 

df Bss^h, Leo is tiie last of the ascending signs : but I must 
defer at present my answer to that part of M. Visconti's 
airgument in which he alleges, that Leo cannot be solstitial, 
wMle Libra is in its place, or removed from Leo by only 
one catasterism. I agree with -this writer, 'Ihat the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera was constructed when the v Sun at the 
summer solstice was in Cancer ; but it is to be remembered 
that I speak of the real, and not of the fixed zodiac. The 
only arguments of the slightest importance, employed by 
M. Visconti to prove that the zodiac of Dendera was foriped 
ih the first or second century of the Christian awra, will 
apply with equal force to the zodiac of Esneh. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that the first sign in the 
zodiac of Dendera is that of Leo, and let us also suppose, 
jbat it was placed as sucb> in order to mark that the thoth 
of the vague year corresponded with the Son's passage 
through the dodecatemorion of Leo. When all this is 
granted, how will it prove that the zodiac was formed, as 
M . Visconti will have it, between the years 12 and 132 of 
the Christian aera? If any antiquary were to say, Np, this 
zodiac is 1460 years older ; how could M. Visconti have 
disproved the assertion? The thoth of the vague year, 
thfen, likewise corresponded with the Sun's passage through 
Leo. Will it be said, that this could not be the case, be-- 
cause Isis is represented, in the dodecatemorion of Cancer, 
as pouring water from two vases, to s3rmbolise the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which commences with the summer sol- 
stice ; and it is only about 2160 years ago, that the Sun at 
the summer solstice has been in the sign of Cancer ? But 
this argument is of no avail, unless it be supposed, that 
the Egyptians had no zodiac of their own, and that they 
reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks — a supposition 
which is absurd and untenable. The fact is, that it is now 
2160 years since the Sun at the summer solstice has quitted 
the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the real zodiac. 
If, consequently, Leo was placed as the first of the signs, 
bfecause the thoth of the vague year corresponded with the 
Sun's passage through that sign ; and if it appear from the 
emblems, that the solstitial colure was in Cancer; then, if 
the zodiac be Egyptian, and not Greek, it follows, that it. 
must have been constructed 1460 years before the period 
mentioned by M. Visconti. 

» I have now to answer this writer's argument with respect 
to theiposition of Lilnra ; because this materially interferes' 
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S64 On th9 Antiq^ty of the Zodiacs 

V9i{\\ tbo date yrbich I assigii to the codiac of E>«tn6h, I 
must, however, be allowed to enter into a wide fiald of dte^ 
cu$sioD. If I can either inierest or inform my readevs Xnf 
the way, I shall care the less for detaintBg them longer than 
may be absolutely Mcessary. 

There appear to me to be too many proofs, that the 
Tsabeans worshipped the Sun in the sign of Taurus, to 
leave a doubt in my mind, that this was once the leading 
constellation ; nor, while we take the LXX for our guides, 
can we have the least difficulty in reconciling this opinion 
with the Mosaic chronology. Of the antiquity and univer- 
sality of the worship of the Bull, I shall lay a few proofs 
before my readers. Witness, then, the very ancient wor- 
ship of the Bull, called Mnevis, at On, or Ueliopolis. Cy-« 
rillus says, that On signified the Sun among the Egyptians — 
*£lv U ItTTJ xar auToi^ 6 ?\«oj. In the Sahidic dialect O Y6IK 
sigiiifies /wj. It may therefore be conjectured, that On, 
written by the Hebrews TK, and PK, was sounded Oen, or 
Oehi^ by the ancient Egyptians ; and like the Hebrew UK, 
aor, or aitr^ sigoitied sometimes light, sometimes the Sun. 
la Coptic, the word for light is written OYUIHIHI, 
ouonim. Jablonski thou^t that the ward 0T06IH, 
ouoein, was that whence ihe name of Mnevis was derived : — 
Uoem, vel oein, says he, additoque prttfixo consueto H, acce- 
denfe novo prafixo 0, nomen illudinduit naturam adfecttvi, 
potestque UHOGIH, commode reddi Oniensis. It is true, 
that both m and n serve as nominal prefixes in Coptic, and 
also occasionally serve to give an adjective signification to 
nouns ; but I must reject this etymology, because I find 
no example of their both coming together to give an ad- 
jective signification to words. I do not believe that tfie 
sacred Bull was ever called Mnevis by the Egyptians. 
This was probably a mere mistake of the Greeks, who 
could never \vrite, and apparently could never speak, or 
comprehend, the Egyptian language, which was not quite 
so polished as their own. I have no great doubt, that 
the Greeks were told, that there was a sacred bull 03X- 
H-GYGIH, which we may put into Greek characters 
Jfo-y-ouffiy, which signifies locm luminis, or locus Solis; the . 
idMe wbidi they ^emseLves called Heliopolis. The word 
mn signifies locus; n is here the sig^ of the genitive case; 
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■vui ouein signifies /tu:, lunuuy sol. This etymology has at 
least the merit of being founded on the mles of the Coptte 
language. H-ear Woide: — Cum voce U^> locus, plurimiR 
voces coalescunt ; et post U^y sokl U vel H nofa gemthi ant 
gerundii porn. It Would seem then that the Greeks^ hearing 
the city called Manouein, confounded this name with that 
of the sacred hull, which was adored there; and in trying 
to Heilenise it, they at last wrought it into Mntvk^ only 
keeping something like the original sound in the accusa- 
tive case, i^vvjiv. 

It is well known that the sacred bull, called Mnevis by 
the Greeks, was consecrated to the Sun, while Apis was 
dedicated to the Sun and Moon, but especially to the latter. 
The worship of Apis, however, appears not to be so anci- 
ent as that of Mnevis ; and Plutarch tells us, that " ac- 
cording to some, Mnevis was held to be the father of Apis/' 
I am indeed inclined to think, that the worship of Apis 
was not instituted, until after the equinoctial Sun bad 
quitted the sign of Taurus. Accordingly, the mythologists 
feigned, that when Osiris died, his soul transniigrated into 
the body of Apis. Diodorus Si cuius says, rijj Sf ▼»£; Booj 
Toirou rifUYii aWlxv ivm ipipovtn, xfyoi/t»j3Tir«X«ir^<r«VTOj*Otf-Jp*8of, 
tU Tovroy vj ^v^y} oevrou ftrrlonj. The people wo»ld have had 
some difficulty in understanding, why ttey were to renounce 
the adoration of the ancient symbol of th^ G^od ; and the 
priests therefore continued to worship Osiris under the form 
of a bull, many ages after the "equinoctial Sun had passed 
into the dodecatemorion of Aries, and when Amoun should 
have become the principal deity of the heliolators of 

Egypt- 

The sacred bulls of Egypt were all types of the Sun in 
the constellation of Taurus. Thus Macrobius says : Tau- 
rum ad Solem referri, multiplici ratione Mgyptim culhn oiten- 
dit, vel quia apud Heliopolin taurum consecratum^ quern 
Netiron cognominant, maxtme colunt; vel quia boi Jpu in 
civitate Memphi Solis instar accipitur; vel quia in oppido 
Hermunthi magnifico Apollinis templo, consecratum Solicotuni 
taurum Bacchin cognominantes, insignem miracuU^ coHvenien- 
tibusnatura Solis. This passage affords two curious exam- 

{)les of the manner in which Egyptian words were muti- 
ated by the Greeks and Romans. I shall nmke gome 
remarks on them, though it must lead me for a little whik 
astray from my subject. 
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The word 'Netiron has pnszled all the commeiitators ; aad 
they have at last agreed ^to read it ilfumr^-^rathar a bold 
alteration of the text. Even Jablonski^ the most cou- 
rageous, though not the most successful of etymologists^ 
has made no effort to rescue this ¥^ord. Macrobius pro- 
bably found the sacred bulls named by some Greek writer 
whom he copied ; now as we know that Apis was a sym- 
bol of the Nile, the same thing was probably true of 
Mnevis. A Greek, enquiring about the sacred bull at 
HeUopolis, might therefore very likely have been told, 
that it was H'TG^-ISXPO, of, or belonging to the river. 
It would have cost little to the Greek to have altered this 
word into Netiros, and to have taken it for the name of the 
sacred bull. 

The next word, which has embarrassed the commenta- 
tors, is written variously in different copies, Bacchin, Bacin, 
and Pacin Jablonski's explanation is not very happy. 
Auguror Macrobium ipsum, says he, scripsissey aut scrtbere 
saltern voluisse, Pabacin. Significat autem Pabacis, Uteris 
Copticij scriptum, IIIIXBtlXHl, civicum vel urbicuniy sub- 
intellige niimen, id esty Deum tutelarem urbisy 8^c. This is 
the most strained' etymology which can well be imagined. 
Besides, I wish to know how it is to accord wiUi the gram- 
mar of the language. The word Baki, which signifies sim- 
ply urbs^ and nothing else, is feminine ; and we can no 
more say pa-bakiy for te-baki, or t-baki, in Coptic, than We 
can say k viJk for la ville in French. I have little doubt 
that the ol<] Egyptian word for a bull was UXCI, asi. ■■ In 
Coptic R 3X0 CI, baksi, signifies a cow; and U3XCI, 
masi, a bull; but in this last word the m was probably only 
the ancient and usual nominal prefix, which by no means 
essentially belongs to the noun. I therefore think that 
IIuXCI, pasiy (that is, asi prefixed by P, the masculine in- 
definite article,) 6 ravpo$y was the original word, which we 
find mutilated in the text of Macrobius ; and that Paciu is 
the best of the three readings. 

There is scarcely a corner of Asia, where we do not find 
traces of the adoration c^ered to the Sun under the form 
of a bull. Beginning with the idolatrous Israelites, who 
worshipped the golden calf near Mount Horeb, we. see 
them rekipsiiig iato the same error in the time of Jeroboam. 
It was under the form of a human figure rau^oxs^aXo^, that 
the Phoenicians and Ammonites adored the Sun, when 
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Ihey banled him Baa/, Lard, and Moloch, King. la Iran, 
Iwthc grottoes of Mithras, tbe God of day was represented 
as riding on the bull. The reverence, which stiU exists in 
India for the cow, is nothing else (ban a relic of the ancient 
heliolatry, which appears to have been establiedied in ike 
East, when the equinoctial Sun was worshipped in the con- 
stellation of Taurus. 

' That Leo was once a solstitial sigu, appears to be con- 
^rmed by various remnants and fables of antiquity; and 
we cannot speak of a solstitial sign without supposiuf^ the 
eadstence of a zodiac. After the lumiDous explauatiaa 
which Dupuis has given of the 12 labors of Hercules, it 
will probably not he d^iied, that the whole simy is au al- 
legory, changed, perhaps, by the Greeks in many respects, 
but still representing, even in their edition of it, the an- 
nual progress of the Sun through the 12 zodiacal constel- 
lations. Herodotus has told us, that Hercules was origi- 
nally a Phoenician deity ; and in the language of Tyre, 
Hev'cul signified universal heat^ as the Sun is the fountain oC 
the light and heat which are diffused through the universe^ 
The first labor of Hercules was to vanquish the Lion, 
The Greeks, who would have every thing Greek, held that 
this lion infested the neighbourhood of Nemea, where no 
lion ever was seen, either before or since* But they ac- 
knowledge that this lion sprang from Typhon, though they 
do not tell us how it found its way from Egypt to ArgoHs. 
Perhaps the difficulty may be removed, if we consider that 
the Nemean games were celebrated at the season when the 
Sun, in his annual progress, is in the sign of Leo. The 
people of Nemea may have copied the example of the 
Bgyptians> who celebrated a festival at the summer sol- 
stice. It is true that this supposition carries us back to 
the time when the solstitial colure was in Leo, not less 
than 2500 years before the Christian aera; but as it is Very 
possible that an Egyptian colony settled in Argolis 4 or 
5 centuries after the deluge, there is no difficulty in recon- 
ciling our coujecture to probability, if the chronology of 
the LXX be not positively rejected. One of the most ce- 
lebrated symbols among the Persians was the representation 
of a bee entering the mouth of a lion. The bee was the 
well-known symbol of a king ; and the Sun was very ge- 
nerally termed King, xar' ^ox^v> in the East. The lion 
with the bee, commonly known as the Mithraic lion, fepve- 
sents the Sun entering the sign of Jieo; and this syiabol 
may be referred to the period, when the Sun at the summer 
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solstice was in the first de^ee of Leo. ' In 'Egypt^ H^iraf 

«vas the sjrmbol 4>f the Sun at the sunuaet solstice; aoui 
lions were placed under the throne of this (Sod^— uxo rh (p^ev 
Tou "^poUf says HorapoUo, XiovT<tf usrorifliWi, &c* These 
examples (and others, no doubts might be easily found,) 
seem to show the existence of a zodiac^ when libo wasm 
solstitial constellation. . 

But still it may be said, no zodiac can he so ancient, 
where Libra is re^loyed from Leo by only one sign, a& iai 
the case in the zodiac of Esneh. In order to answer iinSm 
observation, we must enqiiire whether, or not, the signs ai^e 
reaUy symbolical of the seasons, as the Sun passes &rou|^ 
them in his annual orbit. 

Macrobius, who lived ahont the end of the 4th century^ 
fancied that be could account for the choice of the zodiacal 
jiymbols. Let us hear his reasoning, if it deserve the 
name. He begins with Aries. This truly is a suitable 
symbol of the season of the vernal equinox, because thf 
xam lies the six winter montbs^on his left side, and the six 
summer months on his right side ; and the Sun in the same 
periods circulates the right and left hemisphere. One ca»^ 
not help wondering;, that a writer, generally respectable; 
could seriously indite such an absurdity. 1 have already 
cited the passage concerning Taurus. . The sign of Geotunt 
is referred to the story of Castor and Pollux, though these 
broUiers are not named. J have to observe^ that in all the 
genuine E^gyptian zodiaiss^ as well as in the Indian^ this 
constellation is represented by a male and female, from 
which it may be inferred that the Greeks altered the sign, 
and gave it the appellation of the Twins. Macrobius pro«- 
ceeds;*^ Cancer oUiquo gressuy quid aliud nisi Solem osiemit ? 
qui viamnunqmvi recfam, sed per illam semper meare solitus 
est, o^iquus ^asesignorum verteret ordo ; maximeqm in ilio 
^^0, Sol a cmsu s^upero iiicipii ohliqwm inferiorajam peiere^ 
Tug Egyptians represented this constellation by a scarar 
baeus, and from the copies which I have seen of some In^ 
dian zodiacs, I am inclined to think the Hindus did the 
same ; though the copyists, not beiAg aware of this, ha^ 
perhaps not exactly followed their models. The observa^ 
tions of Macrobius concerning Leo are too long to be de: 
tailed here; and I shall only say of them^ that I d<^not 
fin4 them very satis^ctory. Virgo autem, says the sam/^ 
author i^ guoi mam ^istapijert, quid aliud quam tuvofs^ts n^M^ 
gwB/ruciib^s fiu^ai? Virgo has notbii^p to do ,^(^th the 
Cfiii^; and the ^^^^essi^is very equivpcal^ because. ih(^ 
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mA G rmay ' wem ^to ■mm'^^tiie infits of 4ie etfth^ HHkt is to 
M^ Ibe com; bat be mmd; kftye known very well 'tfmt 
¥ii^o is tbe i^mbol ef Mw harvest season^ and that liM 
immefAy in «ll dM soothem oovBdiies, is over lonf bdEbie 
tiie Svm ^ntens Ae sign in ^estien. Macrobins itoerel*^ 
mentions libta as incfariled in the vast Donstettatton at 
Soorpias :*^<ScofpMu tatius, m ^ftf Libra eat, naturam SoK$ 
ina^tuomr: ^ui i/fetae torpeicky H tnmstmia hoc, aeukum 
f^mtmsierigit vt^uM, nullum maiura dammah ex byberno torpore 
perpessa. Bnt aocordnig to Ifais airoMnt Scorpius ongM to 
represent the Snn inlSprii^, and not in Antnnm. S^Hta*' 
^iuB, oantinaes onv aa&or, qui cmmum zotHmci d^mki&rum 
imm-atqw postrenmu e^ ; ideo ex komime inferamper membra 
poti mo fa degemna t quuu poitremm poptibus suis a iuptris 
tnfiBPie^ia nietmtms; sagiiimm tamen jack: mi9d mdkai, turn 
fjuofue mdvenorum compare fokam radio Sotia vel ab ima parte 
Mfmieniis, This labored explanaliofi shoir s atleast the em^ 
jbnnrassiMttt of die wiiter. He goes on : — Capricotnus ab 
iflfemispartibm adsupera Solem reaucens, capra^naturam vide^ 
turimU(ui,-qumdumpa$citur, ab imis partwus semper promts 
fi^mtiuim 9CQpulorum aUa deposciL Macrobius foi^ot^ that 
the Sun in this sign climbs very slowly, and never mounts 
very high. He has neglected to tell us, why the goat has 
,a fi^'s tail; AquariM$^ asks ke, nj$ane ipmm vim Solis os- 
tendit ? Ihtde emm imber caderet in terras^ nisi Solis caHor ad 
fypera traheret humorem? cujus refusio pluvialis est copia. 
Theffe i& some ait in tbe questions which the author puts 
heve. He was quite aware, that in the dimates of tbe 
So«ith» the least rainy season in the year is precisely that, 
in which the Sun is in Aquarius. He ^lerefore enquires^ 
wbeaoe the rain would fall on tbe earth, uidess the beat of 
tbe6im^rewup die moisture; and thus insinuates^ that 
tbe Sun in Aquarins collects tihe rain, which falls after-^ 
wards ; consequently the symbol is highly appronciate — 
iducus a fion lucendo — Aqnarios is made the symbol of wa- 
ter, l)ecaiise rain rarely, or neyer^ fsJls while the Sun is in 
^tbatsign. In ultimo ordine zodiaoi Pisces locati, quos conse" 
^ramt So/i non aliqua natura sua imaginatio, %U cetera — 4p^» 
This avowal being made, w^ need proceed no further* 
It is evident that tfie whole account is strained and unsa-^ 
tisfoctory. 

Hie iiigenions autboi: de VHistoire du del adopts the ex** 
pltmatien of Macrobins with respect to the s%ns of Capri* 
com and Cancer; but in most other examples he has ven- 
HMMitgrthiid^for himself. He attributes tbe invention of 
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tbe Kidiae ta flie deaoradants bdiotbr iii:the plain <tfiSjMif 
mar* Hesappo8es5tbatine&flifialeda]Miatoral.life* It was 
natmral, tbe»efora> Aat they shrndd place a cam and a bidl 
m die two finrt dttviskms of the 9odiao;.and then^impportiBg 
Umself on the aathority of Bjim, be sajr s two kids repwr 
sented the third sign of the oodiao. Men Batiftratty to^ 
lambs, calTes^ and kids^ whieii wece ptodvced sncfiessiindy 
in this season, as flie symbols of .i^piiBg. Hiis aipvMsit 
is certainly ingenions ; bnt then we onght. tol»fe a Iamb 
anda calf newly dropped, instead of a ram and a.bull. An 
oar zodiacs; while there is no appearance of this ever hav- 
ing been the case. The Abb6 de la Pln^;seems to have 
tnistod rather too inq[>licitly.to the assertion of Hyde* 
What this anthor states concerning the kids^ in his hirtoiy 
of the religion of the ancient Persians, is not coafirmied 
either by the tables of Uleg fieg, or by his own notes on 
tiiose tables. The Persians called the . sign of Gemini 
i^^^jit^ Mrdeghan; but about the precise meaning of Ais 
word, which however has nothing to do with kids, tiiere are 
different opinions. I have not' been able to find any traces 
of the gemelli h(edintc^ Hyde, in any accounts of the 
Oriental names and distributions of the constellations wfaicb 
I have yet seen. 

The Abb^ de J^ Plnclie admits, what indeed is evid^t, 
that Virgo symbolises the harvest season. Bttt in tiie 
plains of Sennaar, the harvest season id over several monllis 
before the Sun passes into the sign of Virgo. In speaking 
of Scorpius, he says, '' Les maladies d'automne, lors de la 
retraite dn Soleil, ont6t6 caract^ris^es par le scorpion, 
qui tratne apf^s lui son dard et son v^un."^ But the m<m& 
of November is the season when the scorpion becomea 
torpid, and when we cease to dread both his sting and Us 
venom. " Le verseau,'* says our author, "aunmpp(»rt 
sensible aux pluies d'hy ver.** Certainly not in the plains 
of Sennaar. I repeat it, that in Egypt, Syria, Arabia^' an* 
Chaldea, it v^ry seldom rains, when tne Sun is in AquariW: 
^^the same remark may be made in the southern parts of 
Greece and Italy. The Abb6 observes, " que les Poissons 
li^s, ou pris an filet, marquoient la piche, qui est excel- 
lente aux approches du printems.'' How far this remark 
may be true with respect to the fisheries on flie Euphrates, 
I know not; but the cruvSs(r|xo^, which links the fishes in the 
Isodiac, would never have suggested to me, tl^t th*y hAd 
befen pris aujiht. '■"' 

I shaU liow pro^eedto state my <:rwn 6pinion of the ori|jlb 
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of the zodiacal symbols. I am aware that tliis will demand 
muidi detail: bat without this statement I should be unable^ 
not only to show in answer to M. Visconti, how Lteo^mifbt 
be solstitial in a zodiac wh^e Libra was in its place : bat 
also to explain various symbols in the zodiacs of Esneh 
and Dendera. I have already expressed my opinion, that 
the zodiac was originatty cooi^mcted by the Antediluvians; 
though I am disposed to think that several of the symbols 
were changed by the £^ptians in a very few centuries after 
the flood. 

There may be much reason to .believe^ that the Egyptians 
very anciently fixed the commencement of the year by the 
rising of certain slars^ or rather, as we shall see presently, 
of, one in particular. Some differences, however, exist 
among Greek authors upon this subject; but perhaps these 
differences are not incaj^ible of reconciliation^; The £gyp« 

. tians had a year which was vague, and. which was called 
the saperdotal; because the religious festivals were kept 
according to this year, which consisted of 365 day^, and of 
which the thoth consequentiiy chax^;ed after every fourth 
year. It was supposed, that this.year was originally insti- 
tuted at the heliacal rising of the star, called sometimes 
Siris, sometimes Sothis, and sometimes the star of Iris, by 
the Egyptians. But this people, who observed the rising 
of Siri, Siris, or Sinus, as we call it, necessarily soon per- 
ceived that the year of 365 days was too short ; and tiiiey 
established another year, which has been named the rural 
year. The thoth of this year was determined by the helia- 
cal rising of Siriiis; and it was soon calculated, that 1461 
vague or sacerdotal years, would be equal to 1460 rural 
yeari^; and that the thoths of the two years would always 
coincide at the end of this period, which was called the So- 
thic, because the commencement of it always corresponded 
with the heliacal rising of the star Sothi or Sothis. It was 
ti^n of the rural year, of which Porphyry meant to speak 
when he said— /liyu^rr/o*^ apxi '^'^ou^ ov^ \tlpoy(ooqy oos ^Pcofjiotloig, 

, iWa HOigxlifos' vpo$'yug tco xapxivc^ 19 SooS^g, ^v xwog ot<j-Tspot £A- 

X<Mp:oi Tns fij TPv x,6<rp.9v. Thus we learti that Uie Egyptians 
commended .their year with Cancer, aiul not \vitli Aquarius^ 
as was the eistablished custom of the Itoniatis. Sothis^ or 
th« D^-sta^, is certainly near Cancer, as Porphyiy states; 
and indeed Cancer and Canis Major rise cosmically about 
the same tin^ ip Egypt. But the first month of the year 
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coiQinenced with the nsing (I suppose tke lieliacal riKiog) 
of Sinus; and the Egyptiaiu) fancied tliat the wotld bad ilB 
beginning at this season of the year; or at least that then 
was the commencement of generation in the worid. This 
notion only shows that the estabtisfament of the mral y^tf 
was so remote and andent^ that all traces of its date were 
;lost. Jablonski cites the following words from a Greek 
astrologer, who asserts that the oldest and wisest of the 
«tar-gazers were of tiis opinion— r^ tou Inxxnw ag%i)> ol.»»* 
XaioTaroi to5v Alywrrlcov xa) (ro^iraroi a<rTffgo<rxo7ro» Ix i% roS-xuni^ 
avuToXris aipKrav etvat. This opinion is certainly confirmed 
by Horap<dIo and Aratns. Tbeon, however, contradicts 
Aratus, and asseirts that the Egyptian year cooinieaced at 
Ihe vernal equinox. It may hare happened that difieveat 
years were estublisbed in Egypt at different periods. Se«- 
T^al of the Biabbin seem to think that the Egyptian year 
commenced at the renMtl equinox, about the time when the 
Hebrews quitted Egypt The year established for the He*- 
brews at that q[M>ch, commenced, as every one knows, nearly 
about the time of the vernal equinox. Whether the Egyp* 
tians gave, or followied the example, I shaU not pretend to de- 
cide; but from what Theonsays, and from what tiie Rabbif 
admit, I cannot doubt that the Egyptians had a tropical year 
which commenced about the same period with that esta- 
blished by the Hebrew lawgiver. 

•There is an evident reason, why the Egyptians may have 
instituted this tropical year, aUowing them to have fo^*- 
sessed only the same knowledge as the Antediluvians and 
Chaldeans. BaiUi states upon the authcnrity of Bainbridge^ 
ivho made his calculations for the lower Egypt, that in the 
year 138 A. C. the heliacal rising of Sirius tookplace when 
the Sun was in the 26th degree of the sign of Cancer, and 
that 1460 years before, the heliacal rising of Ae same star 
hccorded with the Sun's place in^ the 14th degree of the 
same sign. In another place Bailli observes, ^* qit'il r^sulte 
du mouvement des ^toiles en longitude, que le lever deSi* 
rius retardoit continuellement, et cela d'^iviron 13 jours en 
1460 ans." Lalande says, '^ Lorsqu'on calcule le lever 
(h^liaque) de Sirius pour I'ann^ 138, oil recommioifoit la 
p6riode Sothiaque, on trouve la longitude du Solefl 3' 34^.: 
c'est ce que le Soleil a maiutenant le 16 de Juillet. On 
trouve cette lon|[itude {dus petite de 12^ ^i remontant 1460 
ans plut6t, ou au commencement delap6riode pr^c^dente/' 
Sirius has now nearly about d9 degrees of right asoen- 
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(Am^ aw} rather aiore than 16 degrees of souAem declfam^ 
tvon. lite oosmi'cal rising of ibis star takes place at pre^ 
s^t, at Cairo^ abont a month sifter the summer solstice. 
The ancients aUbwed 12 days for a star of the first magni- 
tude to emerge from the solar rays. If we admit the same 
reckoniiag, we sAall fix t^e heliacal rising of Sirius at Cairo 
for the present time, when the Sun is in the 12th degree of 
the mgn of Leo. I ret^kon jthe rigtit ascension of Sirina, 
tot the year 198, to have been about 76 degrees, /when the 
cosmjcal rising of this star might have corresponded with 
the 9ttn's place in the 10th or perhaps the 12th degree of 
Caneer, and therefore its heliacal risii^ may be calculated 
to have taken place 12, or, according to some, 14 days af- 
terwd.rds. But how are we to understand with Bainbridge 
and Bailli, that, owing to the movement of the stars in lon- 
gitude, the rising of Sirius was retarded about 12 days in 
1460 years? Sirius advances in longitude one degree in 72 
years nearly, and therefore that star must have advanced 
almost 20 degrees and a half in the space of a Sothic pe^ 
riod. The right ascension of Sirius was about 55 or 56 
decrees, 1382 years before Christ. How then are we to 
understand, that the heliacal rising of this star, for the year 
jUst mentioned, and in the latitude of any part of the lower 
Egypt, could accord with the Sun's place in the 14th degree 
of the sign of Cancer? To render all this more complicated^ 
Jjalande says, *^ L'an ia32'avant notre hre et Tan 138 apr^s 
notre ire, le lever de Sirius se trouva arriver le premier 
jeur dtt mois Thoth, on le premier jour de Tannic civile 
JBgyptienne; il r6pondoit au 20 Juillet" But we find him 
afterwards stating what is quoted istbove, that in the year 
1S8 the rising of Sirius answered to the 16tii of July, and 
that the difference of the Sun's longitude between the thoths 
of the civil year 1822 B. C. and 138 A. C, amounted to 
12^ degrees. The fact seems to be this. The sideral year 
is 20 minutes longer than the tropical. The Eg3rptian rural 
year, or, (as son^ call it,) their civil year, is 11^ 12" longer 
than the tropical, and & 48^' shorter than the sideral year. 
The Egyptians, therefore, who reckoned by the rural year, 
would make an error of about 24 hours in 122 years, and 
at the end of 1460 years would be behind the Sun 12^ de- 
^ees; in other words, they would be about 12 days behind 
time. Thus at the end or a Sothic period, the first day of 
the new rural year woifld have answered to the 11th or l2th 
day of the Sol^ year^supposii^g that solar years h^d beoa* 
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used during tlie period; and flie Son's loiqB;iti»ie mmtki^^ 
erron^oasly calculated to be 13^ d^rees less tban it reiiUjr' 
was Bt the heliacal rising of:Siri«8, and tban it had be^n^d;^' 
the beginning of the j^eceding Sotiiic period. But now we 
most observe, that the Sun^s longitude at die summ^ sol- 
stice, was r^ly less by about 20^ d^rees, 1332 years 
B. C, than it was 1^ yeai's A. C. The Egyptians, there- 
fore, by their false calculation, made it less in this period 
by about 92^ degrees. But since they reckoned the Sun's 
place in the ec^tk about 12 iegte&i fawibeat hmck Umhi it 
reaiHy was at tiie begiMiiag of every new SoAk p^riod^ w 
finrAer back dian it was at the beginning of the preoeditig 
period, it follows, that if they reckoned the Son's Imi^tode, 
at: the heliacal rising of Sirius in the year 198 A. C. at 
ti\ 26**, they would reckon its longitude at StW*', at the he- 
liacal rising of the same star 14CW years before. Now this 
wa5 certainly not the Sun's longitude at the heliacal rising 
of Sirius 1322 years B. C. This calculation, therefore, iff' 
the result of the error of the JBgyptians, who made their 
rural year too long; and cannot be accounted for, as BaiUi 
supposed, by the. movement of the stars in longitude. The ' 
reader will always recollect, that this movement of the stars ■ 
is only apparent, and that again this appearance is caused . 
by the pole of the equator moving round the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

Freret and Bailli contend, that the year of 365 days, 6 
hours, was in use in Egypt 2782 years before Christ, 346 
years after the deluge according to the chronology of the . 
LXX. M. De Lambre rejects this opinion. I do not ex- 
actly see why he should have opposed it, unless be had 
olrjected to the chronology; but of this he says nothing; and 
as he asserts, that the knowledge of this year " ne suppose 
aucune science," he might have allowed the Egyptians to 
have possessed it. The only argument, which he opposes 
to Freret and Bailli, amounts to no more than that the cir- 
cle of Osymandias had only 365 cubits. I should like to 
have sefen how Freret would have treated such an argument. 
All we know of this circle, is from Diodorus Siculus, who 
wrote, his account of it nearly five centuries after it had 
been destroyed. Besides, it might have been recollected, 
that the Priests of Egypt obliged the Kings to take an oatihi 
to preserve the year of 365 days; and Osymandias, as King 
of Egypt, might have been compelled to form his circle 
accordingly. What interest the Priests might have he^ iu 
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iht niRltiteiiaiu^ of the vague year, UiMgr bediffiealt to^ 
say; b«t<tiiat theyclHMie to keep their reUgious fe^vals 
moTeable, is evident from the oath which they administered 
<b tlieir kin^. I shall have again to speak of the circle of 
Osymandtas; and I shall theref<»ie, at present, only ob^ 
serre, that mdless we were certain ttiat t£te traditioas con- 
cerning it were aociurate, and that Diodorus faithftilly re- 
poUed these traditions^ we caimot p6ssably psonoance^ 
tliat it was such as he has described it to hare been, and 
tbat it may not have had tiie additional quarter o[ a dibits 
necessary to satisfy M. De Lambre. This distinguished^ 
astronomer tells us, from Censorinus, that the Egyptians 
called tl^ year of 36i5 days viixo$ ; and betakes the trmible^ 
of showing us, that the letters of this word denote 365, 
according to tiw Greek notation. Did he fwget that the^ 
Egyptians did not speak Greek ? This buffoonery must 
have be^B first imagined by some Greek, who did not know 
how to spend his time better. The derivatioii of Uie word. 
NiiKo^ is periiaps not yet determined; but we may be per- ; 
fectly certain, that the Egyptian name had at least nO; 
Greek termination ; and though Diodorus Siculus says that 
Neilus, one of the anctent Kings of'Egypt, gave his name, 
to the river, yet Taeti^s, who seems to have known more • 
of the Egyptian, language tbsm most of his countrymen, 
tells us that this name is recent — ro di NiiXog veov Wrl. The 
NSe wair more generally known to the Egyptians and Etitii- 
opteiis by the names, laroy Ocean, Siriy &c. 
" Sf . De Lambre seems to treat with contempt the dis-- 
covery of the cycle of 600 years, which has been attributed 
to the Antediluvians. According to Cassini, these Ante- 
diluvians reckoned the solar year at 365d. 5h. 51' 36", and 
thus they made the solar year too long, by 2' 48". Still 
this was more accurate than the calculations of the Philor 
sophers of Alexandria, who reckoned the solar year at 
365d. 5h. 65' 12". M. De Lambre lessens the error of tiie 
Antediluvians to one minute thirty *six seconds. But. I 
have said too hastily the Antediluvians. M. De Lambre 
bblds, that these Patriarchs had neither time nor means to 
be such perfect astronomers as Bailli has represented them. 
It is curious to hear want of time objected to individuals, 
who lived 8 or 9 centuries; and as to means, it is not 
more likely that men should be without them before, than 
after the deluge. Can we suppose that the world was less 
peopled, when mien enjoyed at least^two or ttaree c^itndeaj 
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irf'yoaOiaBi health, dwrkia WW? Woidd ioAflrtiV IM 
Ibba aetive, when these were ceBtmies of slMng^ imA 
TigCMTy ttiaa it is among us, who most so oilea l^inre H to 
our ofaiUffem to. exeeate the tariu( whidi we^hftre begMifT 
Ifi those days* ram had tiaak» to plan Mid to finidi — ^m theae* 
days^ we have ahnost' always to lament that our eipei^eiM^ 
oomes too late. They had time to act, and leiaui^ to fifi»- 
cnlato^-^we have *' just tisie to look s^out as and to ^.**^ 
They survived the aged oaks of the foieat, which their bands 
bad planted — we wittief , ere the saplings, whieh. we re- 
member in our yonth,. have grown up to be trees. 

In all events, it cannot be denied that the cyole of 600 
jFoars was known to the Chaldeans. That people had, 
ccmsequently, cidoulaled the length of the sols»' year. with 
an exactness whidi was not equalled by Hipparchua and 
Ptolemy. Now I am much kiclined to tlunk; ^t the 
BS]l>^i>^>^ ^^^ i>ot ignorant (tf tiie existence of this cyite ; 
and I likewiae think, that their year, which commenced 
at the vernal eqainox, was more exactiy calculated fttta 
their rmsal year. ; 

The ]l^^yptians had a small cycle of 25 years. They 
nmltqitied tbeir . Sothic period of 1,460 years by 2&. llM 
gave them a period of 36,500 years, and ^m was the great 
Hermetic cycle. But it is easy to see, thai this is nothing, 
eke than an api^'oximation to the period of 36,000 years^ 
in which time the Egyptians reckoned, according to aome, 
that the sideral revolution was completed. The AXsmsm^ 
drian PhUosophers certainly made tMa erroneous ealcula- 
tion ; but I think it was in mistakiBg the object of the 
Egyptians. I have, in a former part of this Memoir,, re* 
mtyrked the generid use of the. number 60. This numbtt 
had probably the same vogue among the people of Egypt, 
as amoi^ the inliabitanta of Asia ; and it seems to ^ve 
been among the Egyptians, tfiat Pythagoras learned to 
call Ihe dodeeaedron the symbol q£ tb« univeise. But.ob*^ 
serve ; take the decimal part of the great cycle of 600 j^eaoa^ 
as the divisor of 36,000, and you will have 600 for tt^ 
quotient. The Hermetic cycle was therefore nolhiiig cise 
ttian an imaginary computation ; but it indicates that the 
iE^^tians had once an acquaintance with that cycle of 
^Ml years, of which Josephus attributed the iuveiMJion: to 
the Antediluvians* 

M. Da Lambre accuses Bailli <tf having nuade jTo^epbus^ 
sayt u^bat that faistoriaa never dreamt of; aad.b^ JbimaetC 
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ftos tiSanris^tes the passage :^^' THen Toulut lew doim^et 
des facilit^s potir {mfectioinier la g6am6trie et Tairtronb^ 
mie; et comment auroient^Ms pu y pareenir avec UM vie 
moms lottgfie^ pnisqtie la glande ann6e est 600 ans ?" N«w 
if M. De Lajnbre mil Idok at die original/ he wffl find 
that, comment auroient^ls puyparveniti does not a;t aU giv« 
the sense of ttie &reek. So much for his own Torsion. 

There €an be no dooirt that the aathority of JosejAns is 
entirely im the side of those, ^vho thidc that the Amtedftn^ 
viails were deeply skilled in astrosiomy ; and now f shall 
proceed to sfaowy^at their kiK>w}edge was transmitted to 
the descendants of Ham ; and thns it wUl consequently follow, 
that if flie Antediluvians discovered the cycle of 600 'years, 
the early Egyptians at least must have reckoned the length 
^the sofau* year within two minutes of its real duration. 

It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, that the 
&tEi Hermai lived before the deluge. I am not dii^osed 
to place nmch &ilh in Manetho ; but in this instance I 
think his testimony may be reiteived, because it coincided 
with that of many others. The Arabian vmters have preser- 
ved many traditions sCbout the ancient Eg3rptians, and these 
^raditieiis confirm the testimony of Munetho. It is true tiiat 
the Arabians generally consider Thoth, or the first Herfties^ 
as the same with Enoch, whom they cait Idris; but it is 
^MHigh for my purpose, ttiat they consider Thoth as an 
A»ntediluvian. AchiBied Ben Joseph Altiphasi, who has 
written some account of Egypt, says, that Henochy or Her- 
mesy instructed ki$ son in the sciences in Egypt. It follows^ 
tili«t tUs was before the del«ge« 

I am inclined to think that the Thoth of the Egyptians 
was the Seth of Scripture. Everyone has heard of th6 
two columns of stone and brick, erected by the descendants 
of Seth, which Josephus pretended existed still in the 
land of Siriad in Ms time, — xctra y^v nfv StpiMx. Now Ma- 
nelho, who fiorishedSOO years before Josephus^ says that 
hb took bis history from the columns placed in the Siriadic 
land (ir Tj Hipi&thKri yjj), which had been inscribed in the 
saered ^aJectj and in hieroglyphical characters, by Thoth, 
the first Hermes, and which were translated out of the 
faieroglyphical letters of the sacred dialect into the Greek 
(read tfie vulgar Egyptian) language, by Agatho-daemon, 
the son of the second Hermes, ju^ra rh x&roLKhu(rfA>hv — after 
the deluge. . It is clear, then^ that Manetho meant to say, 

VOL. XXiV. C7. //, NO. XLVIll. T 
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ihat these ctioiAiifi bad be^i placed^ I9 &e first BEenn^, 
in this Siria^ic la&d before the delugt. Now Hbe traditioo 
of tlie Eeet e^itoinly is^ that both Henoch and Seth wrote 
«pon the science of astrcmomy. We see in the passages 
Just cited from Manetho and: Jose|dlus, that the oolomns^ 
which w^re erected according to the latter by the chiUben 
of Sfiib, are attributed by £e former to Thoth. . It is in 
vtiin to exclaim against this evidence, because Hant eohmnis 
ipould not have st6od the shock of the waters during- the 
deluge^ and because nobody can now tell where the land 
of Siriad was. But the iniention of tiie Deity in sending 
the deluge, was apparently to destroy the wicked inhabi- 
tants of ttieearth^^and not to destroy the earth itself. The 
progress of the deluge was gradual. No doubt the face of 
the world was greatly and terribly changed, when the 
waters subsided ; but it seems by no means impossible, 
that very strong buildings, and formed, according to tra- 
dition, on purpose, may have withstood the waves, which 
^ose gradually above me highest mountams.. I certainly 
do not believe Manetho, wl^ he says that he copied his 
lustoryfrom the columns inscribed 19y Thoth; but if we 
can soppoie the pyramids to have been built befcnre the 
deluge, it is pos^ble that stones and tables inscribed by 
jUie Antediluvians might have been deposited in them. 
!Ihere is^ one pyramid of brick. There can be no doubt 
that the ,ArQj)ians have tiie tradition,, that Hecmes,'or 
S^hoth, depoMted his books, of rather tables of brass or 
stone, in one of the pyramids b^ore the deloge^ This is 
asserted distinctly by Salamus Kimdaatbit^.in tlw history 
of Egypt collected by Greraldinus ; and it is,^ I bdieve; mii- 
versally credited among the learned Arabians. . Witbie-. 
gard to the land of Siriad, I think it was no other than 
Nubia; be^caose the Nile, above Syeiie, was called Siri or 
JSim.^^ (See.Dionys. Perieg. and 3oiin; c. 88.) Hence the 
country, where it bore this name, might he ceiled ibe Siria- 
iib land. That Thotb was the same w^ Seth, may be 
further confirmed^ from oor finding: that the Dog-star^was 
ca^ed Soihis, or rather Soth, and that Thoth in ms charac- 
'ter of Anubis, presided over this star. The Greeks, and 
perhl^ps the ^yptians of later times, seem to have tbought 
that Sethis was a cognomen of Isis. In the ancient inscrqi-^ 
tion, of which the Greek translation is preserved by Dio- 
doru^^ the Goddess is mad^ to say» k/w elfui ^ h rf currff 
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tmn^fi kiWxxot^ra — I am §ht, who rises in ike Dog-^t^r* But 
.&e tnttk is^ tiiat Ids here represents hers^as riaing in 
the Dog^stev becoBse the M€>od^ of which she was the 
proper symbol, had been in congimction with the Sun, at 
the rising of this stari wlie& the aqpthdogists of Egypt 
said the world had b^n« But there can be no qoei^on 
that Tfaoth^ under the form of Anubis, was the ^yn^M of 
the Dog-^s^; nor can I doubt that J^A, of which tl^ 
Greeks made Sotius, was the same with Thotti. The He- 
brew name of Seih comes from T)W shoth, or soth,- posuit. 
I observe that T&IUIT, thiot, in Coptic signifies 
ponere.' Seth signifies a basis, a foundation. The Copts, 
however, write the name of the first month of the year, 
GUIOYT^, thoout, and this orthography may not seem 
to justify any attempt to derive thoout from thiot. - Earcher 
certainly repeatedly asserts, that the Dog-star was called 
CIOTI, siotiy by the ^Egyptians ; and every one is aware, 
that the letters s, sh^ t, and thy are continually changed 
for each other in different dialects.' The Egyptians could 
not pronounce the ttf, shin, of the Hebrews ; file Hebrews 
could not pronounce the 2C, djei, and other letters of 
the Egyptians. But Kircher. goes further — ^he says, 
that the name CIOTI was given to Hermes. I cannot 
indeed doubt that Soth, or perhaps Siothy was a name 
originally givoi both to the God and to the star. The 
difference between Soth and Thoth is not considerable. 
But what decides me in my opinimi, that Seth, Soih, and 
Thofh, were originally the same name,, is this:— the astro- 
loger Vettius Valens, of whom I hwe already spoken;; 
actually calls the Dog*star, over winch Thotb presided, 
rh Sii. It is sufficiently strange,, that JFfdDlonski, who 
mentions this circumstance,, still perseveres in deriving 
Thoih from the Egyptian,^ w rather the Coptic I cannot 
follow him through, the etymological wilderness, in which 
he roams. He stops at last at TP-&OYIT, /-Aow/r, 
which signifies,, the first. Bi^ why ii the word hmit to be 
prefixed by the feminine article, wfaidi renders it equid to 
^ irpwm? Now as Thoth; or Hermes; was a God, and 
not a Goddess,he ought to have been called Hl-ftO YIT, 
pi'houit, if this word had ever been applied to him. Ja- 
blonski tries to get rid of the difficulty, which by the way 
he does not state, by supposing tiiat the wQMAoi/^wa» 
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midersto<>d. lliere is mie fen^iiBe word, mnunt, vfbvclk 
mgnified Aoiir ; but this is a merer evasimi. The Grod Thoth 
couM never bare been designated bj a name begmiAng 
with the feminine article. JaUonski urges that tkoth was 
the word for tiid fin^ day of tfie fwf, and dPthe montt^. 
Thotk '$el Tkuity he goes (m,ideit prmc^um tefnpom. Bdt 
(he objection which I hare staled is iBsormomitable. Be*' 
sides Soth, or Setk, wUeb name was cdnteited into Thoih 
by the Egyptians in most examples^ but retained nmonie, 
isdgnif es the basis, nnd, as a proper name^ migi^indlottte 
Urn who first established the civil year« We nmst not 
however forget, Aat ike name of Se<h was nJOntt girente 
lbs PaMairitwfao bete it, beomse he was 4k fmrndtr^ c€ 
the second race, which sprang from Adam» andwhi^te 
the persons of Noah and his family were to lepeojde the 
world. . . 

But as I think I have now made it probable^ at leas% 
that Sethf Soth, and Thoth, were only different names finr 
the patriarch, whom the Jews, Syrians, and Afabians% 
consider as the institntor of the sciences ; and as it will 
scarcely be contested that the Egyptians were agreed in 
atknowledgmg, that they derived tl^ir knowledge princir 
pally from Tkoth ; I may be entitled to. consider it as alsd 
j^bable, ttat ttie Esypticms obtained as mudi infimnatton 
concerning the astronomical researches of ^iie AnleNdlilu^ 
vians, as €my other peopte after the deluge, and ftat if 
Seth discovered the cycle called ^e Ner by tbe CSmldeans^ 
as Josephus appears to in^cate, tiie Egjrptians must Imve 
been acquainted with it, and must consequently have 
known the length of the solar year, much more exac^ 
thanis generally supposed. * 

That the use of the rural year ^ould have been conti- 
nued by the Egyptians, had they been acquainted so nearly 
with the exact length of the tropical year, niay at first sight 
appear improbable ; but since it was the system, establish- 
ed by the policy of tiie Priests, to conceal tfieir scfentific 
secrets from the rest of mankind^ at least fir<NQEi idl wiio 
were not initiated into the mysteries of their order, it id 
easy to understand why all the discoveries of Thotfa w^re 
u(^ dist^osed to the people. Besides, it reqmred the lapse 
of many ages, before any sensible difference in the seasons 
could have heea perceived by the use of the rural year; 
and 3650 years must have elm^, before iha error of ja* 
montti could have occurred. It' appears to me, that tiie 
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Sgy^ans^'vhe veekoned by tibe raral year^ w^^ about 
38 or 24 days bebiiid time» at the commeiicemeiit of tba 
neirSoOiic {teiUMl, in flie year 188* 
' We bate ^bob that those^ who invented th^ cycle 
ofilM the Net, cateolatad the lenj^ of the solar year 
mete exac%, by »eady & nunates, thai» was done after^ 
wards by Hippardius, janm$ 4U$€Z hue, as M. De LamlHie 
sarys. la U not then rather sorprising^ that this great 
astyoDMDer du>uld yet speak of the Ner, as of a cycle of 
wfkidk Uiediiooi^Vffy indicated little or no science? M. 
Se liambre of oouise did not wlite vrith die int^tion of 
decrying Oe leputation of tt^ ancient Egyptians^ and Chal- 
deans as astronomers ; but his book, I might say every 
wage of it, amioiuuces his prejudices npon this subject. 
The tmdi is, that BaiHihad est]iiiiU;ed so highly the know 
ledge ef bis unnamed nation of astronomers, and had ex* 
hibked ao many proofis that a great system of science once 
existed, that modem phBosophers felt their presumed im- 
xranse siq>erii»ity in astronc»ny in danger of being disputed « 
They bad l<mg been in the habit of comparing themsdives 
rrittk tba Greeks, and of trkunptung in the comparison* 
Bat here, all at once, the fk>od-gates of sceptidsm were 
ihrewn open, vbA nations, whom the Greeks nerer deeig* 
Bated but«s BaAadans, were setup as the rivals m science 
of the inederBS themsidves. Thus was intolerable; and 
the progress of such t%A opinions was to be checked. 
The Gi^eks were now to be extolled as the first people of 
antiqu%, who knew any thing about astriMiomy ; and as 
tfmr competition with the modans was not to be dreaded, 
satisfied vanity was not afraid to land their exertions : — as 
the man without jealousy praises die boy, who begins tQ 
sbow some skill and strength in the manly exercises, and 
bfUTehf wrestles with siuperior strength. 

M . De Lanbre takes an e^sy ifiethod of destroying the 
r^uta^n of the -Qialdeans €md Egyptians for science^ 
with those who are willing to be on his side of the question. 
The Greeks, who came back &om Baby l(m, or Jilemphis, 
after the PersdaB invasion, and who by the w^y never 
unden^kood either ttie Chaldean int Egypti^ language, pro- 
mulgated the stmngest,.and, often the most contradictory 
accounts of what ttiey had learned. He, who speaks most 
to the diseredit of the Orientalists, is sure to have his tes- 
timony recorded by tibis great miodem astronomer. Thus, 
in mentioning the report, that the Chaldeans held comets 
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to be planets, and attmnpted to predict their returns, he 
adds with a sneer, that Epigenes, who had studied among, 
the Chaldeans, reported that they believed cpmets to be. 
merely fiery meteors* -'' Apollon Myndiai^dit qne ies CSfel- 
d^ens regardoient ies cometes comme desplao^tes visibles 
pendant une partie de lours r^voiutioiis, et qui doivent. 
revenir k des intervalles plus ou moins longs. Cette idi^e 
est raisounable, et Ton ne pent que leur en suToir beau-' 
coup de gr6, quand on lit toutce que Ies Grecs out 6crit 
sur ce sujet: il est f&cbeux qu'Epigtoe, qui avcrit^ussi 
6tudi6 chez Ies Chald6ens, ait affirm^ qu'ilsneiSavoient 
' rien des cometes, et quails en attribuoi^t la fetnmtien k 
des tourbillons de mati^re enflamm^e/" 

Here two Greek astrologers are brou^t forward to 
contradict each other about the knowledge, which the 
Chaldeans had of the nature of comets. Both had studied 
at Babylon ; and I question not the skill of eith^ in cast- 
ing nativities. Seneca praises ApoUonius, arid Pliny and 
Censorinus laud Epigenes. But these astrologers did not 
visit Chaldea until two or three centuries after the time of 
Cyrus. The temple of Belus, which seems to have been 
a vast observatory, had been destroyed : the Priests (that 
is, the Chasidim, aind ChartcHni,) had been oppressed and 
degraded.' Witness the reports of Diodonis, of Strabo, 
and of Arrian. But between the two Greek astrdc^ers 
how are we to judge ? Of ApoUonius Myndius we know 
little ; but we do know that Epigenes ascribed an antiquity 
to the Chaldeans, \vhich displaysjpretty dearly the vcdue 
of his evidence* He said that the Chaldeans had inscribed 
their astronomical observations on bricks during a pi^riod 
of 720,000 years ! ApoUonius may have stated the opiniori 
of the ancient Chasidim with respect to the nature of comets. 
This opinion coincides with ^e truth. Where, or how, 
was ApoUonius to have known of it, unless he had heard of 
it at Babylon 1 Pytbagora s indeed had apparently held the 
same opinion; but it is evidtotfrom Aristotle, that it was 
rejected by the Greeks in general. Aristotle mentioiis, 
but with evident contempt for the notion, that the Pytha- 
goreans taught that a comet is a planet, which appc^s 
after a long interval of time, and wiuch, at the apex of the 
Iwperbola which it describes, approaches as nearly to the 
Sun as the planet Mercary. Tnis notion was cq[^parently 
one of those which Pythagoras obtained from tb^ Ctn^ 
deans. 
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NOTICE OF 
Mr. Bfxlamy'js Ncto Tramlaiian of the Bible. 



I HAVE noticed the arduous undertaking of Mr. Bellaiiiy. 
to. furaisb us with an improved version of the Bible. His 
aomunciation i^pesured instantly to call forth general con- 
gratulation, and was honored even with royal encourage- 
meat. Believing^ from all appeaiance, the purity of his in- 
tentions, lam assuredly one of those who sincerely wish he 
were in the way of attaining his object ; an attainment of 
everlasting importance to our nation,and to the world. You, 
Mr. Editor, interesting yourself in this undertaking, in a 
way which might be. anticipated from your known disposition 
to make plain the paths towards the investigation of truth, 
have repeatedly proclaimed your arena open to Mr, Bel-' 
lamy, and to others inclined to discuss the merit of his 
labors. , And you have not only, in good Christian spirit 
and liberality, kept open doors for discussion, but (awaiCj 
no doubt, how prone men are to make stubborn darlingii of 
their own opitiions) you have also, very properly, required 
that, previous to their entrance on your lists, they be 
w^ anointed with the essential oil oi^ good temper, I avail 
myself of your kind permission^ and shall humbly endeavour 
to abide by the conditions. 

First, as to the necessity of a new version of the Bible i 
With due deference, I state my opinion in cominon with 
many others that our present authorised translation, as to 
aU points of faith, is almost all we can desire. There are, 
however, as odten long ago, and as Mr. Bellamy points 
out, several passage.s of minor importance, and there may 
be some of more momentous character, rendering collation 
with the original text very desirable. A new version will 
be an Herculean labor for an indimdual: yet, in proportioii 
as the task is mighty, so will be the meed of public obli- 
gation if he perform it. Should these observations meet 
the eye of Mr- Bellamy, let hun not consider them as Oie off- 
gprinV of hostile feeling, or sent forth to derogate from his 
fairly-earned esteem. I set out with the plain declaration, 
lba£ I johi him only in few of his opinions, and shall take 
the liberty of expressing ray dissent from others, and the 
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reasons of sacb dissent^ as far as I may be able, in that 
spirit of good-will wlificb tbe book under our consideration 
enjoins us to exercise. Witb Mr. Bellamy I think ti^e 
points Mnd accents indispbnsiblb to the n^t imderstand'- 
ing of the text of the Hebrew Bible ; that with dieir aid 
we perhaps possess more even of the true ancient pwrnmcia- 
Hon than we do of any other dead language ; and, consi*^ 
dering that the Bible contains the (Huy ancient Hebrew 
dompositiohs extant, interpreters have attained a woiider- 
fiil {Precision ; and more stiU is attainable through means 
in our possession, and by progress in ori^mtai learning. 

I dissent from Mr. Bellamy^s notion of the ** absolute 
purity of the Hebrew text** as we now possess it: never- 
theless, under an circumstances, tl^re can be bnt one 
opinion, that even its present degree of accuracy m |)rowi«i- 
tial: and, as one oi your learned corrcspoi^nts (Af. 
No. xxiii, page gl,) has justly observed, it is doctrinally 
pure. 

' ITius, on our earth tiiere are craggy predpiees and stu- 
pendous mountains, which to the circumscribeA vision of 
man are deemed irregularities; but to the erudite philoso- 
phic mind, taking in "the range of our system,— of Ae uni- 
verse, — this planet which wc inhabit is justly ccmsidered as 
a regtilar globular Qf^me : so is the doctrinal purity isf the 
Bible, and the magnitude of its excellence contemplated; 
with the minor discrepancies which appear ttponitfrom' 
the frailty of man, through whose hands all that passes is 
qf neces^ty more or less imperfect. I here except the* 
6rigina:l inspired penmen. Who can concur in the con- 
clusions that must be drawn from the tenor 6f Mr. B.'s 
assertion, that aiU the Hebrew lesuming i^om the most 
distant ages to the present day (with the exception of 
his own !) has produced translations of the Bible so faulty 
as to be the main cause of all the Deism and infide^' 
lity in the world I ' He should be advised to divest his 
mirid of that self-suflSciency which leads him to cry down 
the useful labors of others, and ridicule, as ignorantly be- 
stowed, the public patronage of universally acknowledged 
abilities and industry. I am here alluding to what Mr. 
Bellamy writes in your Journal about Dr. Kennic6tt, and 
other learned and pious men. Is he apprehensive thatthe<q)i- 
nions of these worthy characters on tlie Hebrew languaj^e will 
encourage the devotees and promote the spread of Deism T 
Is it not fervently to be desired that alLo&ers of exalted 
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e^sele^iastieal rftsdk: would add tbek oonkil^atioiifi to theibr 
laudable endeivvours? The memb^^ of the established 
church would abide by the risk of some, or all, of that dig-r 
nified body rejecting the dc^a of *^ absolute pi4ri(y/'-rIi| 
Classical JFocuroal^ No. xxxYiii, I happened one day to open 
the book at page 248, where is to be seen a #trii^ of un* 
connected passages quoted from our present version of 
Ibe Bible. I will declare to you, Mr. Editor, what stmck 
acfoss mj mnd at the first glsoice, and before I read thtf 
eonte:jLt, and saw ttie signature at the end of the tract, i 
imagined a sceptic himself, by some unaecountaUe m%* 
nomvre or fortune had deceiyed your circnmspectiw^ 
and gained admittance up<m your arena. But b€^<^d 109 
^iHP^ebensions were usdEbimded ! It was metdy Mr. Bella- 
Vkf^ P^o tengwe, travestied in Uie torn skirts of our venerable 
translators, to prqp^are us by this contrivance, and raise 
our greater admiratic^^ when he should appear in his own 
robes of " absolute purity'' 

Mr. Belhu»yis blaniable for holdiog out in mutilated 
qUotatioB the authorised version of the country* In this 
manner the best book in the world may be made to say any 
thing, to assert the most ridiculous absurdities, or the wildest 
dreams of delirious infidelity. Admit Mr. Bellamy's good 
intmitioBS : aUow the advances he may have made in He- 
brew literature; coitfess that some of his versions may 
be rec^mmendabk ; yet, unless he banish the untenable 
dogma of tbe *' absolute purity of the Hebrew fer^'— unless, 
for one passage Which he mends, he abstain from marring 
a hundred, it is easy to foretel the lamentable result of 
his lueubmtions. As to the literal purity of the Hebrew 
text, the arguments and quoted proofs of your correspon- 
dent Kimckii see No. xxxv* 151, are conclusive ; they have 
not been answered by Mr. Bellamy, and are unanswerable ! 
Yet the very description of some of the errors (so manifest 
that it may appear wonderful they have been suffered to 
exist) prove at the same time a jealous care and reverence 
in the preservatien ^f the Bible, lliat such fedings have 
been excited or insured, must have been the ei^ecial favoK 
of a goaidian providence. 

It is very evident fnmi the tenor of Mr. B.'s writmg, that 
he considers his own creed as the basis 9xA sine-qua-non of 
bibUcal discussion ; that to his predecessors having (for- 
tunately for us!) been devoid of it, ate attributable all 
the errors in o«< trcinstatuMs, of which he imagines he has 
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thrown sndi a swarm on ycniY pagies: iSxBi, thmif^ inttMr 
iUustrioas departed Iftiiguages of Greece and Bomei €dm* 
mm seme and common consent admit as authcmtative truth 
new veadmgs rationally deduced frimi mantiscript^colla- 
ttmi, yet as regards tiie Hebrew^ one certain copy only 
(aecm^ding to £dr. Btlhmmft noti^) contains the real ttet 
of the inspired writers of tte BIMbl ^ 

Tbe use of the Tarions rea^nn of the New Testiment 
has beto, and is still authorised by the best men and Hie 
best scholars. The true reading nu^t Iftely does not exist 
in any one manuscript at present known; but we may 
reasonably suppose that it does^ either entirely or in a 
fpreater degree, coUectiTely in all. 

The versions of the Septuagint, the Vulgate and others, 
are evidently translated from copies different from any ^at 
present known. Gfpod meu, learned Hebraists> defenders 
of the truths as strenuous as Mr. fiellamy, martyrs for the 
Christian religion, not reckoning upon angelic j^erfedtion 
here below, or a special providence in preservation of the 
biblical text more than xA the New Testament, but proper- 
ly reflectog that 

" To err is human, — " 

had no expectations to be favored with tbe fac^simile of 
the tablets of Moses, or the autograph of the prophets. 
As we must be, ihey were resigned to examine and jadge 
by the evidence betbre &em, " JE* oEja yt i^ijAfl^^^i^v iuA 
wjfmv" T15V oAijfliia)!* Yet it is devoutly to be wiished 
that Mr. B. could pvQva his assertion as to tbe textual 
purity of the Hebrew ^le. Your numerous corr^iS- 
pondfents, and all Christlajis, would as gladly receive, as 
be. would communicate^ a truth so momentous. But bis 
lamentable attempt to prove that which do^ not e^ist, and 
the erroneous idea haunting his mind that the mistrapslatiotf 
of the Bible is the cause of H^imi and irrelij^n, \m» 
led him on to make many most egregious sacrifices of com* 
mon sense in numerous passages of his new version. 
Atheism, or stcong symptoms of it,, and ab a n do ned 
wickedness, existed at periods when the scriptures are 
admitted to have existed in purity; even in the time of 
Moses himself, with the inspired (»riginal in view ! H^e 
is in the human heart a tendency to disbdief and depravity^ 
blittd amidst the brightest efflilgenoe of truth. The conffict 
of virtue and faiths with vic^ andinfid^ity, hai? beeq pcf- 
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mitted to exist from the hepStnAnf; of Ae worM. But the 
truths contained in the Hd>rew Scriptures, and in He twi//*** 
htionsy have raised mwrtyrs in defence of the former, though 
they have not {Mrevented the perpetration and existence of 
the latter. - 

I proceed nfext to state my reasons for dissent from Mr. 
Bellamy's new versions, and sdect for moi^ particular ex-" 
amination Gen. vi. 14. and 2 Kings v. 18. The first on the 
subject of the Ark. , , - 

Onr authorised translation is, " Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood ; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it 
within and tx}ithoutwitK pitchy*' -^^.s literal as possible ! 
The latter part of the verse, however, mo HJni^f^'^pS^ 

nSM yriDJ) Mr. Bellamy translates, "ForUhou shalt ex- 
piate in it, even a house also with * an outer room for atone- 
ment I"^ See Classical Journal^ xlv. 125. I prefer an* 
defend the common translation, ■ ' ■ ' 

1st, On the authorities of the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
the Arabic, Syriac and Chaldee versions ; on the authority 
of the commentators, lexicographers and grammarians, both 
Jewish and Christian, whose works are extant, and against 
whose united Hebrew learning surely Mr. B. cannot be 
serious in opposing his own. 

2dly, Our authorised version has decided preference, 
because it shows a plain and consistent sense. Mr. B. s, 
with all his comment/ 1^ unintelligible, and discordant com^ 
plBlely with the context, 

3dly, Mr, B/s version cannot be substituted for the one 
which the English and all translators have given, because 
the latter is and can be proved to be grammatically accurate 
and conformable to the received meaning of the words /l*^??* 

IM* and rTJ1». 



• In your No. 38, in the list of selected passages, he g^^es a fl^f ' 
version to this, and thus flounders amidst his own conflicnng oP^ions. 

» Y^np appearz no where but at an advfrhpr prepositum, and cannot ang 
mm be deduced to mean an outward apturfment. •*«rt-« 

3 «^^oiie»ieiirwpuldhavebcen,m this passage, expressed by D^l5?rji 

Ao* fojeiimt, if it had been intended, waihymotherirQxd. 
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On the 1st position it caimot' be tiionglift neceteary t<r 
dwell; sufficient is ttie bare mention^ or reference to tb^ 
nmnerous, and indisputably learned authorities, who have 
p^s:^ and approved the present version ; and to ttem Mr. 
Bellamy is opposed! 

On tin 3nd point, if we turn to tiie tha]^ hi qoestiM, 
we find the object of God's commanteent to Nooh is $oM^ 
as to ihB formation qftke ark, and Aafpreoat^ionespaeiflliy 
which was to preserve it on Ihe universal sea, and v^bim 
buoyant over the deluged earth. But Mr. Belhuny would 
obliterate fliis altogether, and make the words aHudeto a 
netHgiaus ceremony which has no sort of connexion with the 
command as to the structure of the aiit. The Hebiew wordd 
in this passage are all used in thor pmnary meaidng. 

How can we reconcile to common sense as foUowt; 
*^ Booms sbBik thou make in the ark," in one comma, and 
** thou shait expiate therein by atonement/* in the other ? the 
very next verse proceeding in the description of tfie ark t 
And thus Mr. B. breaks in upcm the plam and connected 
narrative of the buildhkg of tte ark, with a supposed com* 
mud relative to the atonement I 

. Besides, it anpears £rom the tenor of the BSbUe, ihBt 
Aaron, .the ardietype of Christ the Mediator, w^w the Jk'si 
hi^ priest ocdained by God to officiate in the sacrifice for 
atonement Aiditis to beremari^ed, that the woids 7^ *)83 

kiffeir gnal, in Pignd, to atane, (I place the Hebrew verb in 
the infinitive^ are never used except in reference to that cere- 
monial, which being typical of the Christian redemption, it 
follows that, consistency with this divine dispensauon, Mr: 
Bellamy's version of the passage cannot be received. 

Proceeding to the 3rd and last position, let us examine Mrt 
B/s grammatical arguments for the ejectment from the 
Hebrew Lexicon of ISb kofer, as meaning *' bitumen" or 

piick,' the word used by our translators. It appears but 
once in the Bible, affirms Mr. B., with this signification^ 
Granted. But this singularity appears to have esdsted ages 
befoi^ he wa&i»4liew^ldyWi&Uia knowledge andnotico 
pf men who must have been, more competent, incompara* 
bly more competent> to decide on ita cbntinuan<3e in swb 
sense, or on its ejectment. 

There are numerous passages in the Bible, says Mr. B^ 
where this vrord airf IBS in Kal, as in the verse of Geflesis 

under consideration, are translated as meaning, atonement 
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reiemptitm, or to atone, to expiate, and £he like. My reply is : 
that ipj i» Kal, no where in the Bible signifies to atone^ or 

m^iate ! 

We read that on the great day of expiation, the ceremo- 
nial wad constantly performed by the great high priest at 
the ^Iden aHw« wlEU^h appears to have been in an elevat- 
ed situatim. The sprinkling of the victim's blood upon 
the altar ^ the priest laying his hands upon the head of 
the seape-geat ; and, symbolically, the gins of the people ; 
the elevation ^the host; the attitnde of the priest over the 
coi^regation ; — ejid finally, his benediction, extending his 
hands towards of over them : are all impressively intimated 
by tke c^eeompaimnent of IS in composition widi 1B2 in 

Pignel. Bnt in the passage of Genesis no b)l accompanies 

the v^rb, which is used in Kal, and in Us prim&rtf meaning. 
See all the lexicons, commentators and translators. 

The kindred languages, the Arabic, Syriac, andXhal- 
dean, are an host of evidence for bur translators. In 

tiie former &4S> Kofar,^ is levit, oblevit,Unimento obduxit, in 

its primary acceptation. — See Willmet's Lexieon,page 643. 
The Syriac Ijexicon of Micbaelis informs us, page 439, 
'' |j2>a^ Kufra, bitumen. Gen. vi. 14. and Exod^ ii. 3/' in 
TWO PASSAGES in the Bible. The Chaldean Lexicon 
shows M19I3, bitumen, and the three words above noted, are 

used, not only in the versions of the ffible, but in other 
original writings in those languages. 

Big^y unreasonable and absurd is the declaration of 
Mr. B. — of the inadmissibility of etymologicsd evidence 
from the cognate dialects in illustration of the Hebrew. 
It is a decimation to which I may venture to say none 
of your readers will accede. 

Supposing, (which is not the case,) that no analogy 
whatever oould be traced between *Kbf in the acceptation of 
bitumen or pitch, and the same as meaning ransom, (for ft 
never means atonement in reference to an actual sacrifice, as 
Mr. B. would Imve it) and tiiat, for the one passage i^ 
wUdi it is UB^ in the former sense, there are six br seven 
where it is pvoperly trancAated in the latter ; yet the &ct of 
its being in connn<»i use wifli the first meanmg amdng k 



VmX is in ref«ratC!e^to the ogifBC qftld^ rituaL 
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cc^gOKtia people, speakiif ^ dhdeet of; aaitt^co-e^istebt whfi^ 
the Jews, and Ibe same kindred natioii handing it down 
to us in their writii^s^ rnittiti hefoie the tribnnal of common 
sen$€f be decisive as to the accuracy of such aoceptiitidn. 

Suppose again, the word dare in jLatin. appeared only imce 
in the writings of a single author with a particular sense, 
and with a different meaning in many other passages of the 
same work; notwithstanding this> if in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portugese, we find the word dar and dare in the same 
iKceptation as it appears, though but onc^, in the Latin 
writer, such continuation in the same import through a 
lapse of ages, stamps on it indisputable authority* 

And this is no more than the merited portion of eredk 
that the word isb in the meaning o( pitch, obtains from the 

words before noted in the Arabic,' Syriac,^^and Chaldee lan- 
guages. 

There is am^ber peculiarity a& to the employm^it of the 
verb ISp in the passage under question ; it is found in Kdl, 

and will compel Mr. B. to recede from his new ver- 
sion on his own ground. He properly admits the in- 
dispensiUe necessity of the points, and that the different 
forms of the verb have their respective and distinct 
meanings. As just noted, we find in the verse under 
consideraition H153 kafar*tba in Kal. In all thc^ other 

passages in which it is translated (and most accurate- 
ly) to atone, this verb is invariablv in Pignel: but the verb 
in Kal (Mr. B. agrees with me!) cannot mean the same 
as when it is in Pigml : hence it must have, and all 
translators Uave given it, a different signification in Gen. 
'rt^. 14: and Mr. B.'s version, on his own axiom, mu^t 
be rejected as inaccurate ;- or on him lies the onus pro- 
bandi, that all the other above mentioned 60 or 70 pas- 
^wges are erroneous ! 

Thrae is nottiing. anomalous throughout the Bible in the 
employment of this verb in all its forms : on the contrary, it 
appears everywhere strictly in conformity with the acknow- 
ledged principles, of the Hebrew- Grammar. 

Thus "153 in Kal, to overspread (with pitoh)^ lt%pfitisa$ 

but once in this acceptation : but all the other meanings 
are rationally deducible frcmi this primary idea, which, as 
collected from all the lexicographers and commentators, 
seems to be expressed by Stockius,— " Generatim tegendi 
vel obducMdi significationem obtinet/' The very next pas- 
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sage in vhich it is found is lUeneda xxxii. 21> vhere Jacdb, 
desirous of reconoiliatioo with his brother, and appfoach- 
ing him with bountiful: presents, says, nnxpll ''^^^^?^(> 
Akajgfrah pkanuiv bam-mincha, in. our Bible> *^ I viVH. appease 
him with the present." Here we have the verb in another 
form, in IHgnet; as Ka/ denotes ttie simple, momentaneous ac- 
tiofiy so the verb in Pignel means the intensity^ or continuance 
of the action. There is a peculiar energy in this Hobrew 
phrase, and {tlmost intranslatabie ad lileram. The s^se, 
lM>wever, is preserved in our coinmon version.. It may. be 
paraphrased thus : ** I will effectually overspread Ihs coun : 
tenance with my offering.'' That is, I will operate on his 
feelings, and thus his returning affection will manifest itself 
in his face, the index of the mind. The suffusion of bitu- 
men on wood, &c. changes its appearance, and preserves it, 
and this simple action is expressed only by the verb in 
Kal: but continued ^er/a^^i/ig obliteration, and, figuratively, 
reconciliation and atonement^ are most properly and meta- 

Shorically denoted in the Pignel form. Thus,^^ in these two 
^ rst passages in which the verb occurs,, we have at once an 
instance of the true sublime^ a beautiM yet natural trans- 
ition from the simple to the figurative sense, and, in my 
humble opinion, one among many of the satisfactory exam- 
pies of the necessity of the points;, by the means of which 
this form of the verb is chiefly distinguished. Pro v.. xvi. 15. 
is completely parallel. 

We no W| proceed to the passages in which this verb^ 
still in the Pignel form,^ but in composition with the 
preposition 7^ signifies to atone. The primary signifi- 
cation of b$ is over, and from this notion we ^ave that 

oi protection naturally suggesting itself^ also in tiie figura- 
tive sense of **for ific sake of;" and more than 60 times, as 
noted before, this particleappears most, clearly with th.ese 
significations. I quote a few of the numerous passages : 

raTDni5^-^^5J^I Exod. xxix. 37. '^ Thou Shalt make 
atonement for tl^ altar.'^ ^ 

^^IBT^ Pqi* ^ . ^xx. XO. '* And Aaron shaH make 
atonement on the horns of it.'' 



' tt is worth remark, that the detpised Septua^inti in abou^ 70 passage^ 
f :qfHresses this Hebrew verb, not by the primary £\4^ic€<r^ai, but by the 
int^isive ^tAj£<rpc.e<r^ : an evident proof that the Pigpel form of <he verb,, 
aiid of eourse the poiiits, existed in the time of thj:>5e translators^. 
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. O^VVtill^-^ Eitod. xn. 15. '' To atone for ydW 
souls.** 

, Mem. 16. 

1^"1§57 Lev. i. 4, " To make atonement forhJm.'^ 

inbnon^'TSai Lev. iv. so. '^ And the priest shaH 

make atonement for them/' ^ i 

with aU the remaining passages in which the verb invaria^ 
bly appears in Pignd, anA compomnded with the abovO 
pnspositioti 7? (gml), meaning to « atone,'' the bestiford obI« 

langnage famishes ; but it does npt come near the descriptive 
energy of the original, by which tiio mind's eye beholds the 
inspressive ceremonial, the supplicant congregation in the 
attitude of humifity and confession, and the &gh priest at 
the altar as meMator, and as the third quotation literally 
translatefl wcmld be, over their soifls. BefoTe the Christian 
Hd[>raist is depicted tiie esmltcdion of tte Great Redeemer ; 
and in the united verb, and the preposition in this fotni 
Pignel, the perpetuity of redemption, and, under the visible 
shedding of the blood of the victim, is tjrpified the over^ 
spreading oUrcion and obiiteratpon of crime : or, to use the' 
irords of our excellent Church Catechism, ^* the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace." If 
Noah be {considered in Ae character of priest of his family, 
w^ic^ * at the time of his t)fficiation made up the entire 
human race, we n\ust of course suppose the ceremonial of 
sacrifice, and that, therefore, the sacred writer (Moses) 
would have used precisely the same phrase to express 
the command, as he and the other writers do in an the 
60 or 70 passages ; and therefore Jl^ms^, kaf&r-eth, cannot 

aM does not. signify the same as ^.^BD' UffArgnal. A§ 

^ the argument of Mr. B., (more plausible than sonnd,) 
vi2. that because in the other passage)^ where mention 
is made of bitumen, another" Hebrew word J19T is used t<5 

express it, ilb therefore cannot be in that significafion] 

To this it may be replied that^/^t and *1j^ are co^MIe 

words in their primary sense, i^d i:der to two distinct prat 

_ » ^ "' ■ ,.; ■ . ■ ' 'ii ' j ^ a ' 4 ' j >t t 

' This word is expressed exactly by the Latin j^ropifwri— pro is jnfl/, 
» i g a i%ittgjfa 'Of\/br<^ii^gf, andtfaB ortier ^mtt of the word from 
vivCi** dropping the reduplicate : Uguidum pr^heo : alluding to the ancient 
Zvk^ni and the theddtns of the blood of the victim. Here we may trace 
the a^cieu^ Roman ritual to the Mosaic. ^ 
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j^eriiM t^ bittaieiiy orpitcli. Tlie figttre ellipsis reigns 
wiiversally througbotit the Hebrew language : a very great 
number of the words commonly denominated sybsimrUtes, 
are evidently, and may be traced as, nouns appellative or 
participial. Thus "IM Kqfir, from the participle isb ^ofeirM 
covering, overspreading^ or that which 'covers or overspreads ^ 
hence the .word /1S)T, which prin^irily signifies einiation^ is 

understood, and the ellipsis supplii^d would be n|3rrj19j 
Zefeth hakkCfer, the covering exudation, which idea the coa- 
textof the chapter under notice would obviously suggest 
to a native Israelite, when the Hebrew was a lining lan- 
guage. Hence the epithet "i;^ i$,altogeiher appropriiUe ^eiHd 

se/f'inteUigible ; as nothing more completely covert n^A pre- 
serdes the substance or material to Which it is applied tnati 
pitch'. The letters ? and ^ are cognate. From tfGL tzouf, 
to ooze out, e^daie, or distil, we Jiave the HipUl form 
B^^^/ which, conoeqled with the extensively formative 
particle 71K, produces the substantive ilB^ exudation: but/ 

on account of, the kindred of the letters above noted, the 
Lexicons show TOT only. 

Hesinous gums and tar, of which pitch is manufactured, 
exudate from various trees by the sun's heat, or the appli* 
cation of fire. But why IBb, for the pitch on the ark. Ill 
preference to i^T? We are now approaching the stone ovet 

which Mr. Bellamy has so unfortunately stumbled. Com«» 
mentators agree, not that Noah was commanded to atone, but 
that the pr^ervation ofhimself and family is indeed typical 
of the Mediation through Christ. The sacred writer, to Convey 
that solemn symbol, seemstoh^ve given especial and justpre* 
ference to the word l^b (the epithet indicative o{ protection 
^d preservation) he(oTe m^"^. The covering of pitch over 

the timber of the ark was, dtffieg the -ai^;ry ddnge, most 
strictly and locally ifOermeditae ! it was between the entire 
human race 9SiA<Mnf(Uion. ; . ^ ^ 

' Mr. Bellamy, in your last Journal for March, page 128,. 
affirms that the word IV^ is ** not noticed in the common 

version,* and is ^ surprised how the translators have dared 
' See Gusset, page 399. Ams. Ed. 1702. 
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«9!ft J^dc^ ^ Mr. Bemmy^simi^. 



to r^t H! !''~Qtte weak |K)sittott.re^Wi: 
H. Aware . of tfa& univ^iial €onvicb<>n tlnayt Ike^erimmai 
of.tbe ^ou^ment was in^titated by.M09es.aAd Aaron, be 
ioakes a^vain effort to support bis novtf opinion by, the 
assertion tbat God commnnicated >^itb .Noab .frqm t^e 
inercy seat 211 the ark. : 

A^ to ilt^ being rejected by bnr translators/ pencdt 
Mr. Bellamy to be told that, this is an unjust charge 
maimt them; and a' shdck to the €0inmo6 seiise of ei 
fym in the Hebrew /aitftioge. Bdow lire the Hebrew^ 
the despued Septuagint, flie Vnlgate^ and the version of 
TremelUus, with our own : 

:t^3i rm w ^^rm -«l!;ffliS: 

■'''■.'■ hijftf* 
TfiurfdJfrm <M24C^to 4tm9m * ctn\p/ mA4fiKi^r^u9-'Sepin%muU. 

pice, et-extriii9eca8 intriiuecvs eaipet-picabis— Tremeluu8.et Juniiis. 
'bRomiire ^t-extriimecmintriBveciis earn et-nnies-^Vulgftte. 
vitli^iteb aBd^«#iit «itW» it «iidtlKittilaUiiitofa-.u« 

aS thtsfB' tranBltffiofn ttw ^mimtim, and* vow TemAmB'vW 
pkase to t^idtheiQpffOtt Ti|^ tO'Mt in the Hebrew man- 
ner> and let them Judge whether JV3!0 be translated or not ! ! 

Then^ as to this word meaning '^ Jlie?Tj^*raf^'' Mr. Bellaniy 
does not produce a single- authority, ^wherever Mercy-seat 
Um^lif^Ui^ unif^rmfy exprid$^aedl^ I)^^ it occurs 

Bowk0»e1q4he BiUelitt^^limlKMTc^^e iii^titotl^ 
the Xievitical priesthood* 
Mr. Bellamy remarks^ " this word JTSp is truly translated 

% house or temple, a place of divine vDorship,*^ and directs 
lis to " Kings zX. 10 and 18, Isaiah Ivi. 7, 1 Chron, 
vi. 10, 2 Chron. xxiii. 10, xxxv. 20, Prov. xvii. 1. 
Truly tnmtslated house or temple ! indeed? When in bis four 
first references this /i;|iQ is translated in the Temple! 
in the 5th from the house: in 2 Ghron. xxxv. 20. the 
word tloes not occur; and in Prov. xvii. 1. it is trans^ 
lal3ad,/and prop^- '' ikem m Mmteir fibm Hmn, Air* 
£iitor, iseidiev MiisrepiiesentalioD^ desigMd to^pcotaet 
his version of Gen. ti. 14, or. jgiMNmiiee of Ae mlH 
ject, and^of the laBfmge, in the knowledg^ of which be 
dainw axeinsiwv pre^miaenM. But, fortanatebfi fos^the 
'ca»se of tmth, beie i» a passageesn^^ pasaUdt^ IbeitBe 
in ijuestion, where, besid^i in vumef ous otfier instances, the 
wuid8J i; s D and T^ Mafe transIM^,^ wMHn mAwMimaf 

mp^ pnjyi i)**^ ifntd ant "liilt- jtssn ^od. xxv. lU 
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Ohservaii&nes €ritijca\ \ 2^ 

^* ted tbott shalt averlat/ it ivith pure gold, witkin and 
irithout 9hah thou overia^ it/' This places the accuracy of 
the r^qeiVed version of Gen. vi, 14, on a basis immoveable 
agaitu^ Ibe irftajDks of infidelity or fanaticism. And by the 
way we haveJiere another proof of the kindred meaninf ii» 
i^rathmU^^^ words IDD andHBJ, and that they respect^ 

ively may denote pikh or its properties, 

.Am flnalljf, it appears that the common version of this 
verse ^eposes on the authority and collected opinion of 
agcfs; a^d it is not, as Mr. Bellamy has presumed to 
designate it, " a consecrated error/' but firmly established 
and consecrated truth. To controvert this, Mr- Bellamy dis- 
put^s^andivonld disturb^ the tenor of the divine dispensatiDH^ 
as universally believed and clearly apparent in the Bible ; 
he wtf*f abjure the doctrine of the pomts^ inasmuch as he 
disregards all.grammarians and lexicographers^ subjecting 
fbem tohis omi opinions : and what he whites is plainly 
ftotamOunt to tlie assertion that the J^^\s, Arabians^ Chal- 
deans^, and" Syrians, bave not understood their own lan- 
guages ! ' 

I nmst defer for another oppoi tunity the notice . of 
Mr, Bellamy"^ translation of 2 Kings v. 18 ; I now merely; 
affirm, as I shall endeavour to prove, that our present ver- 
sion of the passage is correct— that Elijah's answer to 
ffd^eAindtt is ia no respect derogatory to his high :cbaifacter 
as a prophet, or the least compromise oX bis ho][^ religion. 

! JUvef^ol^Jufy, 1821, J^W.^ i 



IN HISTORIAM ANTIQPIORUM TEMPORW; 
£T SERIOaiS^TATIS OBSCRVATIQNBS CBUICA. 

* h a mimv s^^ 9$vihr^i mi iiiri«m4»jMi%..eJii^ 
«t.civk«tim.<psKimt|gMKia|ii, ek ^ixdf€miid%m jmimt^ >v»»iam in. 
parteia qimMl ^Wlt^^t hmi COfi^Mda et coIUgfid^ iovrata 
Una t^on ybwlimfte ^l €QW|3fMri«dfti(»ffiMsta| aoii. adiw dam^qps 

-enarrarc conslitiiiy .«ed etiam ad oeritioremq^aoidam ralionem 
ttdJut wf y ' tiita pw w n|ul» u^ !q\m vi iivmntumq t mf a it ppu b ab i li a 

'sint, de qttihns. afiter statuemlMm^Tiflfaliir, uppU'eat, prondoft- 
lyrqu^^ ne decretis npnnnUis ratu>oibusve tem^re ads^ti^mur. 
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296 In Historiam antiquiorum tefiiporum 

Nihil enim gravibus juvenuni studiis periculosiui reperituf/ nihit 
(feos faeiHiis in errores ita sediicere et implicare potest, ut aeigi^ 
expedtantttr, quam noTitas opinionunii ^uae m blahditur, copitf 
tfoctriii»| quae ostentatari reconkHta disputatidnis ratio, qo?^ 
allicit, deniqoe auctoritas doctorum boininum et laudes/ quibua' 
omnes BipvemLur, estque iHud;quod dixij err^ndi periculum tan^ 
praesentius) qaanto saspiui nunc e Ifbris auctorum^ quibus nov^ 
conjecturas et rationes speciose proponujitur, quam e acholis 
magistrorum, qui eas subtiliter examinarupt^ omnis earum hauri- 
Uir cognitio. Versabor autem in ea dispuiatione sic, ul, quo- 
niaih ita et rerum ubertas et horum libellorum ratio et labbruui 
nunc mihiimpositorummultitudome fiicere cogunt, breviusquam 
dim scribam et summa potius argumentorum capita compkcmr^ 
quam in singula altius descendam, neque, quod et longum est 
nee invidia caret, nominem ubiqu^ omnes omnium comm^nitp-^ 
rum auctores, sed res et rationes propositas coromemorem. Et 
prima quideih disputatio ad antiquiorem spectat hhtoriam^ con-, 
tinet auteni plura, qua^ nunc quidem observatu digna siuL £te<^ 
nim 1,'postquam omnino de antiquissima historia, e mytliorum. 
carminiimve usu propagata, deqiie ipsonim iTijtIiorum naCura, 
^eneribus, interpretatione et fide ubcrius et doctius disputatum a 
nmltis erat, fieri non potuit, quin existerefit, qni suo veL ingemQr 
vel &ensu duct! omaem rejicererit mytbicam, quam dicunt, his- 
toriam,' elicerentve inde et vero comminiscereniur rerum narra-, 
tionem, a mjthi:^ illis prorsus diversam, suis opinionibus accom* 
niodatam^ inierdum elmni probabilt Tariorum event orum et 
in^litutorum comparatione etconjuoctloue firmatam, fuudamento 
idoneo destitutam, eamque ipsam ob causam incertiorepi etSim 
my this. Nam in bis non inest tantum factorum narratio, quas ad 
religiosas cosmologteasque ideas referuntur, lieque experientia 
continentur, ut Rhodius J. I. censuit, qui ita eos ab historia di^- 
tinxit; sed etiatn expositio rerum vere gestarum, compattita 
taroen ilb ^t drnata ad sensum et omtiiDnem poeticam aymholi- 
camque astatis antiquissima* et sensinr aucta et expolita. Cur 
enim negemus, mythis ailtiqtifoiibui nonnullis eventa et f^cta 
vere contineti, qai"l^atiitis, iAir etiam teitopdribus, quorKinl 
eertior est notidai. multa quae ag^ahtur, ore.et aennooibiica. 
hbminumesse tradita et propagata, justa causa non apparet.' 
Nam ut iabulosa mUlta ifiesse toytlfis largiahittr,,Bkulta, qiiie noa 
gesta sint, perinde ut geeta, enarrat^: omnia taoienicoDficta esse 

t ... ^ .»'.::. J ' . , 4 • . . ' ,^.» ...>. .^ »► > . 1- ♦, 'j J.; . utJ < 

. in ' I" ' ' ■ ' ' ■■ J!J ! ■ J l M ' M if I J I I "11 1 Jit f 

> Prster miiltos alios ct Khqdm in lib. Beytrage zur AlterthuiDskunde 
H. p. f . ss» - ■ ^ . ^ * 
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ei^ serioris atatis OBservatidnes Critica. 297 

fiec quidqqam ti^itum, qttniA iiuBtis mterelur Tel gentium v^l 
popuibruiii'Tel hotninum^ opUo doceri projl>arm ei .pQ|«9t arguv 
mento, qui anti^tatisj^mplicitatein bene noverir. Qiiai^ in 
CQgnosceiidis jiidicaodiaVe singuUs mythis redeunduro erU# quan? 
tuna^eri potest, ad eorum origtnem ; videndunii ubi priinuixi 
illi exstitennt/ a quibtis fueriot auctoiibus et t|;aditi fit propagati^ 
quibtis oniaQientis auoti; bine tevoqandi eruot ad prUcam ^m^ 
^kitRten^ lis/ quae seriua, qudiiumciMi^iie tandeoi arte et pper^ 
^ceiSiseruDt jsemoitis, demque. inquireBdym in natuitim argumenti 
eiorationis, ut, tttram ad historiciun an pbilosophicuiD an mix^ 
turn ex utrpque my thorum genus sint refereodi, pateat* Nam 
in genealogicis etiam, geographicis, heroicis niythi$ deprehj^dunr 
lur^ quae non mere 'sint bistorica. Quo autem antiquior est 
4nfiy thus, sive qUo antiquiores sunt et ^impliciores^ qui eiim scriptU 
Qiandarunty auctores, eolohgius abest ab i^ta misoeiyli res gestae 
«t hom^um facta cum .eventis naturae et apiniQnibus sapientuni 
et Ittsibus poetarum tetneeitate. Hum explicatiopes mytbprMm^ 
iqu^ propositae sunt aatiquitus, ab ipsis mythis e3se s^ungeudaSi 
jaatia constat.^ Cum.bac de mythis disputat^ope conjiM»Qta est 

. 2. quaestioy num, qui in mytbis memorantur, civitatum .cpodir 
toresy saecorum auctores, populorurp duces, ^gunilatpres^beroes 
aliique .in£B|iMe8 homioesy vere fiiisse existimandt sint, an. fel 
<Mnnino ficti: fuerint, nomintbus aliunde deriyatis, vel genres ejt 
familis narrando mutatse in sto^ulps homines. Nam itaolim 
omiits omnium narrationum de illis bominibus fides infring^batur^ 
ut alii eas ad hierodyi^cas imagines/ quUms vel solis ^idejumye^ 
aliorum cursus vel anni tempestates vel alia naturae events 
denotarentur, referrenty alii ex nominum et vocabMlprum ^tio* 
rumdam vi et ^ignificatioile.ortas. putarent^ aiii.a fikigendi ei 
divina humsmis n^iacendi lubidine repeterenti et essent adeo qui, 
utrum Moses vixerit, dubitarent*. Jam etsi ea qopide statu^cM 
ratio de antiquis narrationyiius nunc a pluribus repudia^ est et 
mpugnata^' non tamen ila de ea decr^tum est^ ut nihil sup^sit^ 
qood-moneatnn Scilicet ntgari juon potesf, nomina sas^pe esse 
«ix rebus eveatiaque ductaf et gentium, appellationem locuni 



' Quid ea in re sit observaQdumy breviter indicavit Creuzer. prsf. ad 
«r edi Mythol. et ^fmbol. vett. I. p. XIL a. 

' * Qui de my thologia, inprimis graeca, nuper in variam partem disputa* 
timt, et noti sunt tt a KUjpfero meo etiam nominati in Introd. praemissa 
Ntixsehn¥oeabitiiytM;i.p.€4'« ' "* ' " " ' ' *^ ' 

' V. Neumann. Specim. rer. Cret. p. 49. s. 

♦ Ut Cypseli nomen, Coriothiomm'tyranni; v. Herod. 5,P1. etCreu- 
ser. Coram. Herod, p. 65. qui tamen non propterea Cypselum e serie 
regum Corinth, tollere ausus est. 
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fi98 I^^ Hktoriafn antiqiiiorum temporumk 

dodr^se opinionibus de uno cjoodatii eamim dttce/qirod'CadM 
exemplum et DaoBi docere videtury etplnriutn rcguiu«lfiieroiMi 
res Uniu3 nomine esse coniprebensa et, quae tmtiqvkut a pkiribiis 
imtitula emni, quaniam 09 rum rertim memoiia Hitttmrat^*iffa 
eique inprimis nobiti auctori tributa> narrataetiaiii <le wio^qirib 
inter se valde discreparent,' et exoniata a«K:taqu^ mnkb^inodia 
factai quee homines vetustissimos obstapefecerant* Inde tameii 
«ion seqiiityr, qusecumque mjthis tradita sunt de su^Ui qui- 
bitidam populorum ducibuR/regibus^ legttiiilatofilmSy b«Hatm- 
-bits, eorutnque originibits et rebiis gestir oiAnia OBSfMa^esia^ 
rejicienda, certe dubb admodum existitiMmda.' Nam de Akntf^ 
undro, MacedonisB rege, etiam conatal co8fi€ta 0ase nomralla, 
quae ad posteritatis memoiiam propagarentur, neqae taitimi ewfi 
•vixisse el Persaram regnimi evertiaae; Indiatn ocGOpasse, ir)ui»- 
quam facile negabit. Inio ita arit ver^andatn in lUn, quoe 
vetustas memorise posterorttm prodicKt^ Tiris aMtimaiidi^i nt pri^ 
mum J qu3o ex anHqybsimis tiarralionibos' kausta Butit*/ testAilis 
lis, qui eas retulenuit, auetonbu^^' 8ej«itigaiitttr lA^ ^ti^^i qu|B 
serior ^tas adjecit ; deitidc, quibiis fovis eae narraticMM primtUn 
Iraditag fuetint/ quibus temporibus, quibtts consiKi^ tt m^dl^, 
quaeratur ; turn examtnetur^ quo ill® imrrationea referamwr^ utmiii 
ad opiuionem quamdatn antiquitdlis ritutide c e gt iHam , im iKi 
sacra vel civilta [nsUtuta \ deniqae indi^eHtttf, si qiiK^ SiHlt^ 
Vestigia rationumj quibus niti narrationesHlfls vid<Mmitur,'origiMm 
peregrinanim, linguarum exterammi complirationani eum afinfi- 
iimis alii» vel honumbiis vel factis. ^ Qtne ipsa prteeeptio'ducit 
no* ' ' 

3« ad aliam obaervationent de etjmohgm nommuiiry qofblis 
vet homines ainguli, vd familii^^ tribuir, gentes^ |K>piiii; vet res 
«t eventa et loca in mythis illis insignita sont, vi et uvu; f)ac 
enim nominum ori^inattone, ut olim/ ita miper nivrtti sa^pitta tet 
cogitate magis itsi sunt plures Vitidoeti, ad explicandos itigji^* 
niose et subtiliter nijihos turn eos, qui ad r^Kgmneai Tetenfm 
populorum spectant, turn hos, quibiis brigines et fiea giMtiatn^et 
hominum contifienturi turn illos^ qdbus Mimt opittioiies de 
phmnomenis naturae aliisque rebus etiam in sensus non incurren- 
tibu.^. Qua in re veremur tamen ne interdunr quaesitis nomi- 



f?f- 



' ^ Unde fuerunt jam antiquitua^ qui plur^s ejusdem nominis reges et 
duces discernereoty in qua ipsa re piagn% ^i^utio est adhibenda. 

^ Ita, de quo nuper disceptatam est, utrum Saitana coloaia in Atticam 
^iemenertt, et.Ctef^s ^mtius fuecit nee ne^ decernt non pot^ nisi, 
quid antiquissimi velmytm vel auctorestradiderint, effectun^ fuerit* .Cf* 
Sliiller, Hellcn. Gescb. I. p. 106. 
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brigiiiibtit e# opiijecturia inde derivatia nimiunt itidulserint 
aqFtkoftlQi wfHpre^Sj, excu^ait illi ijuidem exemplis v^tcrum 
eaims' iftpievtiar -nmgistrorum, Pktonis inprimia et Varronis 
fmm Gr amm tii^}^ AbxBndrini eUam, s%piu3 ioGptissinii iavoca^ 
lNiionM» drigimbUd^ quEnretidis fuerunt^) tieque tamen ab 
ernuidi €t -niylbertini sen sum corruDipendi periculo defensi. 
Nasi fnrimum ut nonnuHomm nominum origines satis certae 
stints 'Stveab* ipMf aiitiquis acriptoribus tradits^, sive linguae 
ipsiiib 4ege. et anai^a coniu-matse,' ita multo plurium conipositio 
et vis iMko est iiic«Fla^ ut aut oiigo eorum omnino non potuerit 
kk^fisnvA^ <;erte non nisi transponeudis, omittendisj adjiciendis^ 
fyrottli kibuerat, Ittteris et sjllabis exsculpi^ aut in vaitas abienut 
sententiiw Virtl ddcii^ qui de iis conjecturas proposuerutit. 
D^iode «i vel certius vel probabilius nomioutti origines fucrint 
yepertae, qoie nkle concluduntur, non ^que aut certa sunt aut 
pmbftbilia, Eleaim quutti s^pe plura nometi a verbo quodam 
detivatum ffignifieare^ et, qute ejus sigmficatio praeferenda sit 
^tioqiie toeO) non ^icfiniri pos^it, quuiHj utrum nomina a voca- 
butiS'Teribisqiiey tinde derivantur^ repetita fueriut^ an haec ex iJtis 
dHdSj qiiod interdum factum est^ non semper appareat, quum 
qwicpimio^ qnanim rerum et eausarum interventu^ nomina illa^ 
de qiiibua •quaeritiH^ imposita fueritit gentibus et populisethoitii' 
nibUB et ftltb na^ris rebusve, nos plerumque lateat : intelHgitur^ 
qoMu facile in errores incidant, qui ex nominum originibus 
OOHieiB eorum viin;et significatianemj omn^m senium mjthorum 
eum ii« eoi^unctommr onmem veritatem narrationum de iis^ 
quorum nomtna antiquitatis memoria conservavit, repetant. 
Accedit vero^ quod ne iliud quidem satis aut demonstratur aut 
decbiraliir» ex qua liugua deri?andae sint cujusyis nominis origi- 
ntHi, si aut varias sive linguas sive dialectos in eadein regione 
iisurpata» ease constat^ aut varias gentes, diversis liiiguis usas^ in 
eam immigracfse cerium est^ aut unam, qua& regnabat, linguam, 
vet Gonfiatam ex plurUius esse^ vel miuta peregrina recepisse 
prtuaseriusve,, intelligitur. Etenim utde graecis nominibus^ quad 




difficultatibus. Nam a) placuit nonnullis ea unice repetere ex 
gneca lingua et eaqttidefn^ qu«» Mnguli* in fartibus et iosulis 
Qnecias antiquitus fuit usitata et ex radicibus ejus atque primiti, 



i. ' Cf. Sturzm in Comm* quinta. et sexta de notninibus OrsBCorufn, 
1803. 
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in. I fuHi AMHiseml ; H 0e<^ ftitdf«»y iMdairaii Sia^tm ^i^^itfm 
ainM^Dif nuUum aiipewt vestigiuw, oa^e analiigm nknkua-^ 
l^Uir (in qvo; genera Ueomlcr^uMi ^ciuda in teix l m tt pct^ M Wiq 
yMetiir), ae^ite coi^iNMrffiitiur, quts diviertSB iimt rationisr^iit 
|(;•K{o4^et i^i^xci^r), iie^uaex ^piounqiM stgai^kyUone-iocabiikK 
fllin ^ruatur nomhuijn caiwa, pec m oon probabalif .^ Veritm (^ 
^lii ccBSttenuit nuper, mter quQ^Sickrusy V. Cl^^ ^ni^t^.ex 
jjej^tica lin|in ^Mmimim gnecorum pkronuBque, oiytbis Umdir 
jtpni^^ ongiQem. et ^m peti racte poaae, sWe earn in rem adlsr 
ji^iieruit hebmcam aiye pamcam^ dialectum. Ne^ue eaioi 
myari potest, miqpiaai esse noa modo inter singula veicabuia et 
verba ararasne etrgnscae lingus similitudiaeai, non.illamforliMk 
pmf sed, etiam modorum diceftdi: eC <iraUoaem coaslrUfn^i* qai- 
hui$ tttraque ufaest, conveRientiaa^^ et^ si^erum est^ .Gra3ci8» 
anti4)uissimas geates ex. . Asise pasUbus onginem: traxissey aut 
I'Jicnucttm cobnos sedeni in iosuUs .tendsve Grseciasi fiwse^caut 
cpaEmif»-cia inter. GfSKiae ejt Oriends poptilos mat^m ckstitiai^ey^ 
causae gus CMnreniettdas facile deprebaBduntur^i ka^uti^lqni^ 
dem fkon iandandi videantui^ ^uiofluie stodtom indagaodi gcaacpa 
€a^juaes in senntios lipgiiis inipgobawHit, e€ifflw«ndan4uPi^p<>U»s 
iUud studium recta in^tntaBi et tempeiattuBv Nam itar<ea 
abusoa ease n^muUoa censtat, ut ex suo, arbilrio n^is quim 
cer|arat|ODe et(M%iiien^et sigqificalioneoi nominuoi' gia^o^u^y^ 
seoiiticaB liogius c^, coiistituerent^ ut exqiiiutfun et oiire cmif^ 
posiUim eorniB e^miologjaBi consectarentur^ ut aliqua^umi litter 
rarumsj^Iiabaruasfe sknUiuidinaitnitei^itfttr, ut, i|bi dcesset&citia 
nominuQi derivation undecomque petitam, imo extprtefla^^v* 
orientis Unguis, propooerent originem* Quae r^a, qoantopsca 
mjtbpriun pnobabili kteri^elatioift advera^tur^ qtiaoluv {taveai 
cpnjectuiis et opinionibusy qoibus Veritas ajatiquas hiptefiftnpu^ 
juvetur sed impediatnr, in'.pioaitu est MuUo auteai oittua 
pcohahitur credo^ qua, ex quo studia antiquitatia (ndiqas el* Ubt 
gam saottcredaaicas inter nos quoque, ut antea inter Britaanoa^ 

• - - • -" * 

»fta- Dactytes in insula Creta apj)cllit08 esse a sotertibtnr dtgjti^- 
(poKT^Kois) metalla eximie tractantibuS| non persuasit Neumann* Spec«> 
tet, Grct, p. 37. nec Curetum et Telchinuni proBabiHor est ctymcrlogia. * ■ 

* In CadtoiOy Ceyim. in Hdjnerl b. in fccr., Hierogiyplifs, iri Ihyftib' 
JEsculapii aliisque libris. Adda Mattb. N<nberg. Opuscc. Acadd. li. p. 
341. ss. 

^ Quod Oitwn, F^ankkts, Eammerui aliique uuper facemnt. 

^ £a inpriniis in antiquiorum Grscorum poetarum oratione reperitur; 
caVendttm tamsn est nc, qutt simpiicitati ioqnendi vetusUe adscribenda 
sunt^ ad erientem referamus onmia. :? 
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valere cceperunt, multos nacia €St fautanes/ ratio c) ex India 
repetendi gneconmi el itominum et m^tliorutii origiiiefin £a 
enim fere sola nititur similitudiue eomm quadanij ut^ quod 
Paiidion ad Panduwanas Ifidm s. stir|iem p£iDduicaiii> Butes et 
Btitadaa ad Buddham Lndorum, Curetes ad stir pern Curuortmi| 
Sin lies in insula Lemoo ad Indos^ Jasion Samothrax el Jason 
Ai'gonautarutn dux ad Vbchnyoi, Mioos ad Mtnuni, fndorum 
legblatorem^ referuntur,^ €l que alia sunt hujm generis com- 
^lenta, nova ilia et speciosa. Quibus ne seducamur^ cogitandum 
est^ earn nominuui utriusque lingua comparatioiiem non e^cere 
uHo modo, ut ex indicia grseca esse exorta statuamus^ quum^ 
quod forte evenit, ut litterarum siniititudine et etocutionis sono 
mire consjiif^rent iioniina et vocabula gentium diasjtarum^ non 
doceat, ejusdem ea esse originis^ sive ab eo populo et ex ea 
terra, ubi prius fuerint usurpata (quamquam etiam hoc sa^pe 
admodum incertum est)^ transiisse eo^ ubi serius patentur oc* 
currere, multo minus inde certas repeli poputornm antiquonint, 
ut Ailicoruui, origines, sedea et migratjonea, Plura oportet 
esse vel argumenta, vel indicia eaque claro^ certa^ bene perpensa, 
neque ficia aut conjiciendo reperta, cognatiouis populoruin^ ut 
ilia^ qu'dg in linguamm et oracioDis conveoientia invenitur iieque 
prorsus repudianda est, ratio aliquaptum valeat. Omtiino eniui, 
credi vix potest, quot errorea ex inacito etymologic usu exstite-* 
rint^ quanta damua docta^ sed inepta^ linguarum variarum com* 
paratio intulerit bistori^ rectia studiis, quam periculosum sit^ es 
similitudine vel litterarum vel soni vel sigoihcaUonis vocabuto. 
rum, in bnguia diveraorum populorum observata^i colligere et 
concludere^ qu^ hbloriam papulorum univefsamf antiquioreni 
maximej explicent m illustrent. Sunt jprofecto etiam alia cum 
ilia linguarum comparatione^ nuper bpnmiaj conjuncta eo con^ 
silio^ ut origines et res populorum i^eterum, roytbis trad jta^^ veriui 
consiituereutur et rectius iulelligereutur. Etetiim 

4* ad earn rem etiam simibtudo imtitutorum et civilium el 
saoionHn^ritttiiiDi inonioiy £estpcii« itnteBinMnp, dMuque noim^ 
mentocum^ qus. inter populos^ locis temporibusye aej^octOQ^ 



' Ut UUiirumf Groiefindiumy aliosque plures. Disputarunt alii in 
contramm partem^ nuper etiam auctor cf Dsiine: In diariu, Hermea inscrip* 

tQf no. 9. pp m, et 69 ah. 

* V. Rittcr : die Vorhallc purop. Volkergegcb. vor Herod- p. SflS s^. 
EncyQlopadia litL a Grubero el Erschio edita T, VI. p* 341 ss. 

s Exempia peti pos&unt eat Jona HaUenhergii ernditissima disquis* da 
nominibua in lingua Suiogotb,luGi& el visua — ^addilJE suntgenerahoresite 
linguanim origins observationes. Stackh, I81di XL S. iDprUnis P. h 
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<08 itivHtl^tm^ 

itimtiemiiti i^gwilfcr ^adfcjMla 6»t» qtitoi^ fpAfam, <itMyic,ip:.i<»< 

fttlMfo^ jm^ ab fftlif nioiei .ic««piiM putantur,* uad»i »nA»^ 
Mm>e«t, eiiiB|^qoi«iia4i^p9|Miia accaplajrefiBfa^ abhacetaam 
pnginem ln«ttti|e MW9K Qm i|i.i« ii3|>licUer.eixaliim.eM6^ 
MMiittllia afYJatiiiio^ prwwinij %aod» .oimb aipilia kiiMUuebamtiic.M 
IKipiiloruqa moribufr^t Mwtttii$i«y. awa fiMcto^disfviniiiiew iiqf^ 
«splfNf«iUi rMioiMy. ititiMP «e eoi 4|tt9 *|iud, cootilia.awit, o^ 
feU.}> deiode, ^moiI sttmt«in>«i^ d^ tgn^ tfclt 4lafaitut pote^ 
qtttt gusdcni titAfsnigmr naotttarif^felUfli f^joichiiii. oMuapiii^ 
giob} deniqiw qiiodxoBm«i iode VQluewRt^ popul(Oiiwii ^pi^ 
foodaBi' ottum * ax alib. Kecte. eaioi jam Bttiiaanio$. mdntti^ 
Mt.ejiit. varbit otar^' ^^ ai qiia& in rebus. fortiiiUs.aot gfoenilibiii^ 
ifMM. vtl 8aiit mass at a|ii84eiiiy qua coiutituti .siiia^ (popttlt)^ 
iHalis iodoka cum bos tuoi midtof alios doeera potoit^ Mi^aatK 
Itteriat simililiidiiifs^aliU testimoiittS' noo - ady^aantibusy ^T^P^ 
quam-aaqua ubmis ab altano aaqua atriiisqtte oo ciBMmi sQiigpats 
iadaaia assa babaadas.*' Eieiuni in pramm ast^- MomilbLasie 
Icfa: quadaon nalaae jngaaiiqfia humaoi ita cofnninttjjrplariaqiia 
fanlibtts^ipfaia priou eanii9 cultiis cationaiii ita in ^aqnagoa 
•xatilisiai exiatefe. carte. paluissei ut, cnr ad a|ianvtaaapo(om 
at loaaauB apatiis looge ram^taaa, geDtaiD> ex qoa.iapetantttr 
m»m, aaufuf^oMiSj causa idonea daeaae videalcir*^ Attkaii^ 
Hi ia Gnacia^' ooatra* manaiit disputation comtat.^iitiqiiituf qiai-^ 
tiior oacapaaaa atirp^ a^ gaiMaB:.4rXfsaif (a. jbrXl^ 8^9^ 
araMa'potiaaioMun deditatii)i ta^^orrc^ (s; ytSiioiinotf^ y$xhtr^^,.es 
Flularcbi septeBtia. alioruniqu^ ,agiicolas^ ax a^oruoiy ,oj^* 
nioae/i. q. yifofrmi iKii»liarea)^ i^^mipus (capiami|i. paatocas)) 
iLpysUkig a. ^ywifif <opfrario8).4 . Jam ^um JSgjcptioJ^ dinam 
plurea x>rdiiiaa eoaqiia pcc^raua diTeraaa. vita^.ganereiat cooditioiie 
daaoipCoa faisaay.eaoMlamqiia dascriptionenv in qmUmr^ auUo 
cotpatioois aat consuetwima . vinculo Juactaa claaaea. (caatas 
luaHanioo voeabulo appdtaat) in Indiii Talera cooatat, aon taa- 
^um aimiilkaam eaaa barum gantium< at atlicarum diviaionem 

, * Praef. ad disquia* philol. de jure hered. Athenn. (Gott. 1813* 4.) p. 
XI s* 

* Bodem modo de artium grsicarum inveiitione statuenduro puto, nisi 
ibrtassis emtimcmus, ex truncis et stipitlbiis non potuissc d^dalicas 
sUtuas cffirgere Grascas per se ipsos, net^iic ab j^gyptiis allisve edoctos^ 

^ Dc quorum originihus varic nuper disputatum est. Perverut Qtnuiii 
Kann^icsaer. in ; Grundriss der Alterlhiunsw. p. 2 15 ss. 

* Vidd. Eoeckhius in Conrni, repetita ii) AcL Semin, phiU Lips- II. 453 
■S!?. in libro; Die Staatabaushalu der Athener IL m a. Hullma^n. 
Ansaoge der griechp Oe&cli. p. SSa »a. Platner. Baytrage lur Eeuntiii** 
dcs att, Rechtg p. i9 as. • ' - t ~^ 
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^jeefiMitnthV' ^ed ex Omiite etiant in At^dnti ease illi<Mil« 
^iiid Tero ? mim.illat g^nters* tribii^^ vkib generibtiSj, Ii0fi«^ 
loci» etianr; qwe incolebant, diBdnctas iUi «ti«ii a 86 ininBsM 
-seimctay fiftsse^ itt sgyptMS, doc^ potest ? fluoiin HstomiiiM 
conspiciiiiAur, qiufe proprit sunt divisioni ordinum' apud liifcii? 
4«todsi contendatitr, ban^ aut "JEgyptieruin d^9en|>tionem t^nn, 
.ffiiitin per TaHa» terras propagaretur^ itann^tRlaniy M aim ^M 
inter Orsetos el ad consodiationeni aplior ratio eicsislcAPet) iM 
tMidem'et qoando id ^vtoiff nonike vero prtKbabilius esf^ qMm 
tet tattique variaer gei^es tnigmrent per Grrieciam ipMinvque At^ 
icani^^ inter eas.futsse belKcosam^ quff qiram partem ^agrdni^ 
■Dccopassety alios earn colere jnqserit^ ad sanriiein fere cbndkionefii 
4redacto8y qnod plurihus lods-^iniiliter ikctumest; tmn ftriaseaKM^ 
tqtiaa soli naturaaut agros colere ant pascere oves caprasve coeg#- 
rity et aKas/anteqaam eo veoirent, tractasse opifieia^ qiwe eerie 
in India -non didicerant^ et in lis exercjendis ^laprexisse. lUatt 
autem gentimh desdriptionem non ono eodemque modo ukique 
fuisse comparstam/neque prorsiw similem legyptia^ iadicSN}afc 
aut inde exortani; vel fiebrsmriiin4iibtii docere^posstent/^aarofii 
«t origo nota eit et vitfe-geneta ; qaainqtiam eninrplene^ae^pii- 
jnum pastoritiam ^enmt Tilam^ desn agricultaraita tnictariBMly 
tamen .inter eas ee dene beHicoMores ft^ruht (Ephratniiitae #t 
rDanitae) etma sacerdotidby ab sSj^yptiaea proraaa cMvefte. 
At^im etiam bieraticse Grseeta, AdieMenstbtts singaliftlaf> eacsli^ 
itertintgentes veHamilis?, quas fiwrunt^ - qUi tonfMidereiit fall* 
qms fuisse tribes peculiarisy a plebe plane segr^atflTi ad'Otodiun 
.^^ptise aut Indictt.' "Veriun qtiibns landmi <argumentis-eift> 
cietor, has sacra obettiitor fiiniKas inf Onecia a eieteris ita^sie 
sc^ctas^ lit unum eonstituerent ordinem^ eufnqae priifmas^t 
^SBteris omnibus itaperantem ?' Atfaenis eerie 4|iri(tom et Botalla*, 
(qui primuni^ sacris tram re mstica tonjanctts et tribaiy qtMfe 
^agros colebaf, prbpriis operabilntur^^ aiox, ut diseeniemitlir 
.ab aliis femiliis, Eteobutad« appellatii et Ceiyces, ^i^Biq^ 



\ V. Gfuber. in EncjcL litt T, VI, p- S4fl. Et ^gy pimcam diTisbnis 
atticarum gCDtium orJEinem alii fcatueruntp quibusjam adv^rsatus est 
Platnenis L J. p, 8., al il fodicam . Cf, Eitter Vorhalle europ, Volkef gesch, 
'p. 8. aliisque ktcis. Pr^iverant An^lL 

* Nam qaodThucvdides I, 3. dixit, Atticam^ic tbv irtwKtlitTav eosdcm 
semper homines tacQliiisse, noti de primis temporibus valets 

^ Quae sententia esse videtur HtJUmaaDi iu Libro ; Das SiaaUrecUt des 
Alterthums p. 66 t, 

. ^ Nomen.eainiy qitod ad Biiddham rettjleruut cum Eiiiero (V^orhalk 
europ. Volkerg. p. 309,) alii^ greecum est ^^t h. c. MovK^K&t^ ^wf^ost. 
V. £tym. M. p. 190 s. ed. Lips. 
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304 In Historidm antiqtdarUm temporum^ 

.tridartim s. Hopletdm sacns ad tfom alii; nop'iadimtteibmteff^ 
primUm clirasseyidenturyiionfuerunt bieratJCtt. gentes^ qualesiii 
JSgypto novimus varib templis et uumiQibus cooaecratas/ ne^oe 
constitueruDt ordinem aacerdotuoiy yial^ aut lot^r ludos luu iirter 
Hebra^s fuit. Recte igitur MitUetm'cenitiiV inter Athemi.fe^ 
milias sacris fuactas non nia^ unam fuissc^quam bieraticain^af^l* 
lemus^ quod aliis negotiis prster sacra non vacaverit| £w»elpidefy 
ioitiorum auctorea ori|»]|ie Thracios (quamquam et hi Eleosine 
prius Tersati erant m . raysleriia),^ Atheaiensium tribua' aoa 
quiimque habuUae sacra gentilitia, quibus pn^erant fatnykfe 
primariae barum gentium^ sive^poiius noimulii ex iUisfamiliis 
delecti. Eteoim quum primuni paterfamilias sacris ^maeffunilNe 
asset operatusy ea deinde in plures divisa, qu» genleiB coostah 
tuebant aut tribuni, uni harum familiarum sive ejos aotistili 
aacrorum cura facile potuit committi, quse ei mansit) diini sacra 
gentilitia? conservabantur^ genlibus autem in popuium cootractis 
indeque sacris publicis constitutis, his vel principes iUanini 
familiarum vel alii ex pluribus fanuliis lectin apod Graecos pr»r 
fuenint* Neque vero codaparatio rituum, qui in feslis quibtts^- 
dam et sacris div/ersorom populorum Qbtinnerunt, banc babec 
^m^. ut inde recte colligatur, qiiod.fuerunt, ^ui conclud^^eal^ 
aut ex imd populo ad alios omnes transiisse illos ritus^ aut ex 
iUo.cibteros populos originein t^axisse« Neque eniai, qua&n^^ira 
quasi dute exstiteruiit la&titiie, tristitisey/pcenitentitb a^ji^ iaquL- 
busdam sacris^ riius lustrationis^ obsecrationisySuppUcaliotiiisi.qui 
opiniopibus quibusdam cpmlnunibus fere ioinnium populonavi 
i^untur, ab uuo solo derivari'posse^ facile paiet^neque^ si iioaoid<p 
la simiUa institutis sacris populi qiyusdam in alio .depcebeosa 
fiierint, rdiqua etiam simillima esse, sequitur. Nam, ut de Apaftut- . 
.^iis nott dicam, quae ex India repetiissellitterua iridetttr,^inTlies- 
mophbriis Athenn. lainentationes faotas esse et jejunia.actfi non 
aliter quam in iEgyptiiasacrisOsiridis, jamPlutarcbuas.Hiuisqiiis 
auctor est libri de* Isi et Osir. T. ll. P. I. p. 549. ed, Wytt. 
c. 69. monuit. Inde autem non sequitur^ quod Herodotus 11. 

■ 111 — — — I I ■^^^f yiipB I I I » ' ' 

■ De Minenrae Polia4i& sactls p» 9. «t i9. (ubi At Ef^but^dartini sacqr- 
dotio aeitur.) Add. Crty^T. Comm. Kerodd* X. p. 278. 

* Vid, Sainte-Croix Eecherches sur Ics niysteres du paganisme, ed. 
silvestre de Sacy T, T, p, 1 15 ». ^ J6 bs, 

3 Inde explicari poi&unt singulorum deofum sacrai prinium a sidgyli^ 
l^tibus turn ab omDi populo cuita, ut ApolHhis irarfi^v et Jovis tretrfft/bv 
V. Heindorr. ad Plat Euthjd. p* 404. et Bahr. do Apollm.e patricio «t 
Sfinerva pnmfgenia p- 11 s, et 35, 

^ Certe Apaturiam (Veoereoi) at! Awatarea) Jndorun) retulit (Vorhalle 
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ITL coMuif^ Danai ^Iks th«$iiioprhQrit ex MpfAQ attuliste^^ 
ai nidrioHiU^ Atbmienrsium ^estutn* hoc nomine iaHigniliitii intel- 
loxft; Dim iiliis etkm locis teiebrata esse constat;^ sednec 
l^aae ex Mgfpto Tepetenda lautit^oiitim sacra cum jeji)iniis et 
ejidatomhtts et»ritibiiB*pubKcun^ luctutnexpritneiitibus iibiyis 
kiidtiita^Me vnriift de causis^ neque diun^e petita^s .nemioem 
fugkrt . Pateram alia ^ffbite, quas <ie: ^ similitudine haturse jsoli 
tt Joeonifn> monumeotorumv iustitutoruiii^ nloruniy in compa* 
nmdia variia lerris et popuirs reperta^ disputata nuper sunt et. 
q^ bde conelusa 8im|^ ex^minare, sedqusehactenus monita- 
$kn^j eavsatif vid^Qtttt :d«c6Pe: t|iiD; %ion esse lis omnibus, qufaB^ 
nuper !de^oiigintbu8 pbplilorubet eonim, quae apud eoa instituta 
^iiiit^^etde histofia antiqiiis^msl bmmno,' decreta et dicta sunt^ 
boHes preebendas aure8/9ed dtibitandum. potius et adsen^m 
cohibendum a conjectoris' cbiniQUibtisve, quamquam cum doc*^ 
ii^nse et auotoiritatn quadamndticia prolatid, turn caute versan« 
dom e^M et in iisi qtRe> myUiis (radita aunt, ne vel interpretentuir 
edcttt Jubet vel cttpide'ant rejici&mas omoia aut probemus« et %k 
m, quie. aucteiiBt noiinuUf eKposuecunty judicsindis, ne bis unice 
aiitt>|i«eqi«mur. mit fidem cfeile^emus. Cogitandum emm est, 
gti^mem pofwionim et civitiatony et vitam conditorum et diidtm, 
qniifis faernnt, priorem esse ea/quae proprie historia dicitur, et. 
»iipdrare4mifer9as, quaef concipi rtetepossunt, hujus rei notionesy 
et.'^aestioiiem deHla subUHorem facile in errores ipducere 
neqve mtthi|fn prodease, qonm contra accuratta cognitio in^tu-^ 
t^nmft elTertiinr/^deqaibQs historia vere nos edocuit, moltp sil^ 
ftm^vmkri Ad qtios - qtiidetn ex lii^toria veterum populorum; 
pempidii&s^ ductus refieirtur etiam ^ 

' 5. tompmtio virorum/pcipulof um, factorum, evenlorum n)*^. 
i^^ntum adyttnctia cainisepraim, quae antiqiiior hiatoria memoriae^ 
{mxiidity cutft xecentioribua siraiUimis ; Graces wapikkifiKa dHun^i 
tur. Habetenim ealianc vim, ut utiiusque aetatis et res^gesto 
^'IKTes^hbniinnWmel^^ pienltiusque persplciantur, ut rationes 
ft consilia rectm jndicentur, ot eventa nonnuUorum coeptorum 
faciliua pnevideaotiir^ i«t cerrius ihtelligatur, non, quae nunc ciim 
maxime agtmtiir;^nova *oimria esse ' et inatidit^, ut pmdentla vitae 
publicaet jUAVjE^Ucggine regatUr et adjuvetur. Cujui» rei memorabile 
exeoiplum adferain, quod, qiianMim meminij ab iis, qui noo raro 



' Cui sententifD etUm rccte adrers^tus est WeUauerus in diss, da 
Thesmophoriisp. 4. 

* Vid. Sainte-CroiiE lib. laud, T, 11, p, 21 ss, add. Ephesiaa ct Agiim- 
g^nima. v. Valcken. ad Herod. VI, ifi, ^' 

^ Plura commemoravit Meinenmsio Hist* Rdig, T. II, p. 34fi. * 
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terJMt miM trimii n^gnoriniii piiUicas xomimmtfek fierce 

unprobati okipftr. fnatxAb^ otawtas> ow tiegwp jqivitiib nrntji 
Umi4» r^gondseque polM«l»mtCl{iilbmaitriiiqitf 
4fiknA%rvifiU'' ScUkotqiiiiiA •owcbeUii Sdiip. XXI^tiftlBb 
if. 41Q. Pi^iuidfo riqiinaiia ttucloiiPi mmm AMHtAnmm ««• 
pHuUica ia plig«rchiams ,»ula4ii m$9tf coQUiHrto <)CCC^ naf i 
rioy 4tt»iQqimin ita oinea lib^yUte^ 91111 4piU^: & tot antot ittdb 
^h e^^aclU t^traDDis ;fii€flMl ,m^ pK ii i ato B lm v taonesaac pqfMiia 
Q0OciQ,;.nec ^enatua^ i^fivgiri a ud e b a ltf; iWa; aaiMBltaaaia Minib< 
\uto^.hicj:uriain, .6 qii^ se aidMutti^ qmdfioi^ tmxmwt^ 
llAque quadfinganUi tf^iim in uiibe f rpajpeie • wi ri a oeatmiD^ 
u% exernUmi^ qiu $a^ m^k, aibi^ awa^ oiiitetiB^aiitttalbBi 
ciNicitiaui^aol^ miaani^t ea iecam ftttoa, .;ii|iii owMi aciUaat «di«lia 

4^can^i. £t SaaH:quidaaa fmuUoj aiite>^ miiimzS&HMitorika 
Y«KiArQtiir|.trQcenU fei^ ^iires CQmtilmnnt4»mmmt>^jffK^^ 
populaabus. Verum hi.oj^em AtheaioMiiim iiiiltln««B{d^^ 
fff^nti miex quaaun dii€aa«iBiasbaol Tlmqi»biilita^ lnaaliriaaasdba^ 
at ^kr9Ay\\mi grma urpiiilam^tmTikma. Jus;: quarioifMliaip 
(ca(;eiitoa'vicaiiiiit^l partiap JnlarfacaruBVpiu;tuatiMiia ninla|aiii 
ittii^ atqae dsaiocratiam f aitUiiaraiili. ^Tbiic. VIU^^jS,)..!^^ 
9((» Mfium Atbeaiep»e8 militaa^ i]^ wwdiy r fiow ip f^ fl a nii iii |i a i 
lawi CCClC^ vtranm AthmM taaa .igapajilntawi^ gb> I 
MBdui/oq jiisMieBt^ at: CSiaEfl^^ 
Athenis evenecaatj atrociua etiafit>on|«r.«aia»ilafCGi08J] 
ta0tia:lo«ulti8j ratoliaiatt jaBtoa in^jpoa: [■MJiiai/ yi^ 
diliiMiiatuia. c^aiatitManiQt adjium iaBpHtoiaa:' 



* Attigii Ed. PhiL Hinnchi in Gomm* dc Theramenls, Cntim ct 
TChusyUuli rebus et ineeiiio p^ 8 a, 54 s* sed soUus Thra&ybuli caiiia. 

' Add. BLgnoDua (du Coogres de Troppau etc. p. 4ii s.) qui tamcn 
ctiam exempla in cotitrariam partem attuliu 

3 Nam tjmnque mlllibus ckium, quibua suiragil jus relictum eratjSi 
eonvocabauturj nulla fuii auetoritas^. Cf, de oligarcbieB vocabulo Lutaci 
Not. ad Or. de Socrate cive p. 07 ss. 

^ Thuc. VIII. 69 s, NtmU breviter neque omaino recte rem nwravli 
Died. S. XUL 3B. ad <]. L cf, We&selingj, p^ 57D. priistermisit Cornelius 
Nepoa in ThrasybuU vita. 

5 uir' aurhp rhp xp^*'^*' TaOro*' codd-auctorilatc scribendum es^eap- 'Phac, 
jam recte animaTlvertit Benedict. Not. ciit^ ad Thuc. p. S13, qui €t alia 
in tyto illu bco (^ ccidd. rocipi^ndib es^ c^st^ndtt. 
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gftiiteioii^ »cUiati «uiil)> nc pttcrenlur foligarcliiaai, «ed papulae 
mbI * redderent p^tMm iidncHDi8tniti«»eiii> duce8> ^uoe .snspectoA 
9o nomine halbebwt, amoverimt: BMitiioque «e «d offitia pa6<m 
pneMiMa cobortati «unl. Quod ^quiim cognovist^t in* inwlib 
JM# decern itti legati^ Hn al^uflmdiii qoieveriiiiV (tnensei 
MaiiiQ «u CX 411.) .Quuni aitteiii postea venUsenC Samira^f 
nescimos^ qua re vdl aactoritate (feA, revoeale jam, TbrasybtiK 
itmiaiM Q^m, Samim' AleiMade exule el duee electa <Tblie. 
VIIL €1 M.)y et conati easent' ki ecNmone aailhiMii, ^ «Qa 
alatim i«lerfi<iare vohierant, defefKkre Htm quadrki^nlo^ tiuni 
daaMpal i a nom paucortm : impetwi aubtum> qfui Athenasi liayin 
gmndum et toUendos esse ofigarchiii^ auctores clamavemitti eom-r 
pescuit AlcibJades dimisitque legates maiidato iia data, ut impe-^ 
hum quadringentis abrogareturj concederetur quitique millibue, 
Sed prseter militea etiam classiarii quadrifigentis eiaut infenst 
at navem ab bit miBstin cum legatis ad Lacedtemonios*^^ 
Argos deduxeru^t et deinde Satnum, Quum autem we its* 
quidam cederent quadringeiiti vel militum vel civium ¥oJtiiitatJ^ 
1010 confirmai-e^ quibuivis artibus, Phrynicbo et Antiphout^ 
ducibui, aligarchiam studerent, Phrynichus in foro a notmeniina 
occisua^ Alexiuies a mill ti bus in Pir;i f o t s?ct in vjnculu coJijtc*^ 
tn^ dafaoistet a CGCCi TkenMnaoea^ tmbarentur oaaniil^ loaa 
demum Atbemenses^ concioDe coacta, quadringentis, quos 
dudimi oportuerat »um salutia et tranquillitatis publicse causa 
decedere imperio^ remotis, rerum adnii lustration em quinque 
miUibus coniiuiseruiitj in quorum collegium recipiebaoturj^ quot¥ 
quot etiam armis se lustruere poterant^ (mense Junio), el 
principes CCCC* urbe excesseruntj neque multo post civi tad 
sua forma est reddita. Ita milites fuerutit, qui oligarcbiam 
Atbenis ojipnmereiit et democratiae restituend^ Bereot auctoresf 
Jam ill his abisque omnibus rebus olim gestis cum lis compa^ 
randisy quse recentius acta et instituta sunt, facile iotelligitur^ 
ita esse versandum, ut, quije turn aUa fuerit et civium et miblum^ 
impenorum et rerum publicarum^ locorum et regiouum^ legum 



'In Thuc, VII I. 79. a^oS post i^jr^foc e paucis, sed bonis iLlriS| 
addendum esse, inprimis (^ c. 86« paiet, 

* In CO ioco Thuc. VHL ^. aniiquissiniam scripturam fuisse puto, 
4v^ tSfv TfTpauaurititv irpiirBtiSj utrumque 2.\iitnij, el Cfuud in cadd» tantuia 
non gmoibus anietr;?, addiiur, irt>irown (quod stare nequit) et quod vuJga 
additum wijuirrab, G glossexuate acuquo exstitis^se. ', 

3 Ita cnim legenda et inidligcutk sunt verba Thuc* VIIT, 97* d«^q 
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atqae imlitiiloruffi) morum ac vrrendi mctdoium, conaitMnuo 
et sefisuum r8tio> religioniim ^tiam vis, et qtmntuili in his piori^ 
mi^ue aiiit reeeotia tempora; ingenia, atudia ab antiquis diSeri^ 
ant, probe animad^rtatur, teHeMurque unice id^ quod in maxima^ 
etiam populoruin et ^Ptatum et litterarum, quibus excduotur, 
et omniute, ^U9t d^ideraBt^ divertifate, comnHine' tamea est 
pierisque hominibiis^ consiliiB et rebus. . Veruni base Mn lattus 
parsequar^ qttttm praetefea >i 

< II. doas, qu» nd medU 4Bvij quod dicitur^ hittcriam ^pec*. 
taut, observationes proponere in aiiitnositv> .Prinmm «niln in 
fontibus historiie illorum sseculoruniy qusB indi^ ^ab interitu Bas^ 
mani imperii in Occidente Usque ad Constantnu^litani s. fpKCi 
imperii ruinam elapsa sunt, - patriae inprimis bi8t<irise,<]^ioB'BUnc;*. 
ex .quo Qeitnanorum nomen ^t virtus coepit revjvis^i^ dili-, 
gentiui iinrpstJgari et «rui constat/ recte etiam moaumeiitar 
varki pomiatur et artis opeira; nunc etiam stttdiosius^ quam -pto, 
k indagata et conservata et iUustrata.^ In his tnee^niia«8^ 
apparety qoat ad bistoriam vel morum^ qui certisquibasdam 
(emporibus et locis obtinuemnt, vel aacrorum^ qusbcoka^v^ 
artium, qooe'exercitae sunt^ ^el opinionum, quai: yatoa'unt>'et 
qutt bujus:gtneris sunt alia^ solutn pertineant, aliaquw^ad aie«. 
tuoriam vd bonmum clarorum vel rerum gestarum facialit>aKa 
et' malta quideni^^ quorum pame nuUus ait usus. Itaqiie patet 
dekietum es^ instituendum^ ne quonmicumque moniuhenimun^ 
aut coHigendorum studia prdbetmis a«t promilcuttm iiaum com*- 
mendemus. Turn quod ad ea attinet arlis voperp, quibus aut 
vironim mulierumqua nobflionim vultns ^xpressi aut res qitie«i 



'^-"Vdimveromultoardentiusexqtffri'et evulgaridiploniataettabijlas 
public^j duam scriptores nondunti editos. Nam ex bis fere fidn cofoos^^ 
citur, quod DQn ex ediii^ jam satis inuotueric, quefuit ratio scripioiibus. 
Tiiedi;£ lEtatis usitata summatini res et eodem fere modo^ prseuntibus 
sequentibusque aids, enarraudu Poe malum auiem historicorum/ut Ot- 
tocari Horaeccii chronicorum versibus compositorum, valde nuper cclfe- 
bratorunij etti ad ritus maresqiie cognoscendos usu8aMqui$«st>^rflgwi9^ 
tamcD ad veram rerum historiam. 

* Recte nyper Monius p* Ih s. praef. ad I. partem TOonuinentDnim' 
germ. (Bilder zum Sachs, Laad-uad LeheDrechtioptavit.ut opera scu^p- 
ta, sra!pta pictaque GermaDorum medii ievi ccUecta delineentur; oed 
in his quoque erit modus teneodus- 

^ Ita Benderus (GruDdriss der dcuisch. Staa£s-u. Recbtsgesch. t8i9, 
p* «g.) in foDtibus historic patriae memomTit: Denkm&ler alletArU 
Mianien, Siegelj Wandd^ckin u. 4. eL Sed vereor ut multa aulsea repc- 
motur, similia illi, quo Guilielmi Normannorum ducis in Anfeliam sus-* 
eepta expediiio depicta est, quaroquam et dc hac cautius jxidicavit M. 
Sprengelius (Hist M. Brit, 1. p, 568 $.), quani Duper alii.' 
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dam giesvae exhibits sunt, ut stataas; itnagiiies^ ttlMmi pitump 
fenestrarum vitrearum picturasy antfglypba, iriii tituli' additii 
fueriiit tnscriptionesvcjy qtitbiii^, (juid afut toto^ opeTe aut sitigljdM> 
figuris significatum sit, indicetur^ tanto difficilior est eoruiii' 
interpretatio et usus, quanto mimis cetttt sunt etdefltiita signa^ 
qttibus di^noscatitur figarsc'et res; qute' rtidi opere pit»poaitflf> 
sunt;- jttcRcinm tanto impedkiiis^ qnartto^ inceitior^tf pleivrtnti-ii 
que aetas. Denique quaerendum etiam eity utnlffii base momi-^ 
menta efiam tuni; quum certa faistorica testimonia desunit, valeant 
et fohtium loco habenda feiiit tta^ ut ex -^a, tanquam idoiieki 
testibus^ r^petantur ii^ve confirBnentur, qute aut nullus tcrfptO" 
rum retulit, aut quae tffcerta fide^ sunt narrata. Ita egregina^ 
Vnr, Hammerusy nuper^ quum brdinem ilium, qui a tetAfdo 
Salomonis ndmen acGepit, et cum*m«riis istis, ^uda Assaisfftinfoa 
nomifmnty multa babuisse eommnnia et gnoatieia cdmniienti«^ 
fnisse deditum, ostendere 'cenaretur/ provooavtt etiam ad idohf/ 
tituios obscuris litteris scriptos, liumos bracleatoa moiiulil^lMa-> 
<]tie alia mire compositis imaginibus iiisignita, quibtts myalieam^ 
inesse et symbolicam censuit Tim ad Qno^corum opiniones' 
spectantem.* Jam etsTpersua^m mihi est, Gnosticorum sdannfa* 
et institute, quae ipsa antniuioris fuerunt ohginis, quan^ yo%o^ 
esistittiatum est, propagata diuqu6 - conaerv^ta esae in Orients et^ 
Occidente, per PauHcianos etiam ^t Catharos atque- Albtgeiftos 
noiTDunos : tahfien non opinor ad eorum 'doetfitiam referri reefe 
qusvis sjmbola, imagines quasvis, qu'arum allegbrtca interpre- 
tatio Gnosticorum phicitiis favere videatur. Etenim jam anti-' 
quitus constt^t nonnulta ejbs^ geiieris mohumentil, ut-Basifidianas, 
qu3e dicebantur, gemmas, male esse Gnosticis adscripta,^ neque 
medii aevi superstitio dubitare nos patitur^ quin ad arcanas arlea 
et opiniones alias ejusmodi phantasmata. multa referamus. 
JDeinde non satis demonstratum vid^tdr, ea momimenta, ai vel 
in templis ordinis illiul fuerint coHocata, ad eorum mjsteria et* 
sjmbola spectasse. Tandem idoloduliam Templariorum et 



' Geschichte der Assassinen diirch Joseph v. Hammer 1818. sub fin. 
Mysterium Bapbometis revelattiiu 3. fratres iniiiti3?,qLEa Gnosiici et qui- 
df!m Ophmni, Ap^iitatsi, idolodiilisg et impuri talis convicti per ipsa eonim 
niCjQimienLa, in; Fundgruben ties Orients, Vol. VL P. L ioprimis p, 
IT S3. 55. Ejusd, GegeDFcde wider die Verthtidiger der Templer, ibid, 
P. IV. p. 455 ss. 

* ViS* FudinasOrientis Vol/VL p. 4C6 s. ubi contra Ra^noiiarduiii 
iHsputatur €t p, 481 s.. 

^ Vid* post Pa&serinm (in Gori Thes. gemm. astrifer T. IL p. agi s^) 
Bdlermannii& (uber die Gemmeti m'n dem Abrasasbildcp P. IL p. 7 &i.; 
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cultom tinmhiofi Bapboiqeli, quibus nombiiMis acciisati siuif^ 
n^.tigiiiB illisv^reconfirmartn^c cum GnosUcpi^afii mlionibus, 
<]iias idelolairm advcriatas eMe. consul, coociliari recte posse 
poto« . 

. ii, De universo auUm hislorMB medii seTi sbgulpnimque tmo 
copdkorttm regnorun studio et usu regeodo iis,, quae alio loco 
a 0ie.diq>utata sunt,' nosUi temppris ratio h»c jussit imoc 
adderc. QuiHH eoim hac. setate, qua de em^aodis .mutandisve 
dif itatibtts eacumque institutis^legibusyordinibus, juoiciis vaHsm 
in partem <&ipttlatury duo .mazime eorum sint genera^ qui de 
his rebus. agiiDjty alterum quod, si, quid in civitatum forma et 
admintstraiione. mutandum in melius vid^tur^ propterea quod 
ilia vel^coostituta le^me est^sseculis praeteritis vel probata usiv 
multomm annoruni et jiirium vel saiicita vetustate et temporunv 
jirogreasu, non quidquam. nunc"" institui, quod historico £unda^ 
i|ie9t0/tit jta diQani, non stabiliatur, nihil toUi vult^ quod eo- 
nitatur ; hktoricHm app^lari potest ; alterum,; quod, qaoniam- 
iiM4o,sola.GivitMib|^ nt hominibiis singulis leges scribere potest^ 
qus^ Mfaique. et sensper valeant, non cens^ nunc quaeri civitate^ 
ita.ut ;historia cooslitttt^ sistit, sedex rationis pneceptisfor* 
mplas fonnaodttive; rt^oinak potest dki, exemplo aliartiai, 
^ch^lariim «t disoiplmvttm: in. pr^ est, etiam de hbtorne 
medioruin.^cidorum usu, pobtico ioprimis, varie statui ^ 
pjrsecipi. ;Sunt;emm ex ateera genere,.qjai. spemant omnem 
opecam in.ea cognos^enda diUgeater.positam dradeantque eos, 
qiiiy^qnod m ea probum, reetmn, aptomy commodum. iUis tem* 
pofibus, uule, invenerint,. laudant; ex.altcro,qui wvocaresos 
et conformare totos ad ssBCulorum istorum naturam et indobm 
cpnentur et vel conservari vel restitui velint, qua? propter vetus- 
i;atem obspleverunt, ipsum etiam servile nopanUomm jugqnu 
Cujus utriusque partis vocibus, ne quis a recta stqdiorum via 
ahstrabatur, tenendum est, a) non posse, ut omnis omnino civi- 
tatis rationem, quae nunc est, ita singulatim eorum, qua; emen- 
danda sint, naturam penitus perspici, vere aestimari et juste 
judican, nisi horum omnium originem et institutionem et pro-^ 
pagatioiiem et fata, historia duce, cognoverimus ; b) non tantum 
accurate disceoda , esse, quae es^titerint sensimque co^iformata 
sint, instituta et jura et instrumenta civita|is. Feg^ndae^ sed etian^* 
quibiis de causis, quibus modis, quibns tempc^bus et orta sint 



■ Uebcr die Wurdisung des Mittelalters und seiner allgem. Ges- 
chichte. Einleitung zu ihrem Studium. Vou C. D. Beck. L. 1812» 8» 
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et stabilita^ et in earn rcdacfm formam^' quae nunc vel defenditur 
vel impugnatUFy et rationes contempkndas turn eas, quee inter- 
cesserunt iiiter singula instituta^ stepe ita antiquitus nexa, ut 
uuuni toUi reliquis integris recte non potuerit^ et populorum 
tempocumque ingenia, turn qus fuerunt inter ilia et sternas 
immutabilesque civitatum omnium leges et consilia certa ; c) 
videndum etiam esse^ quid ilia prisca instituta suis temporibus 
et locis effecerint^ et unde babe illorum vis pependerit^ utrum 
ab ipsa eorum natura an ab aliarum causarum accessione^ loco- 
rtim natura^ ingeniormn cultu^ dominorum impotentia, clerico- 
rum imperio, raorum xatione, quibus quidem causis aut sublatis 
aut certe mutatis non eadem manere institutorum vis potuerit^ 
quam ipsani vel salubrem^ vel dubiam^ vel perniciosam fuisse, 
aut fieri tempore progresso potuisse cognoscetun Ita d) intel* 
ligetivy faistoria et ratione ducibus, fuisse quasdam regnorum 
et civitatum instituta^ quae per longius^breviusve tempus unice 
valerent ad societateni homiuHm et civium tuendami augendam, 
oraandam, quae eflScerent^ nt sensim propius adduceretur ad 
eui^^ quern propositum babet^ finem^ quae meliorem et morum 
bumanorum cultttm et jurium usum praepararent^ ideoque^ si vel 
puierili et juveiuli generis human! aetati aptio'ra visa fuerint^ 
qftiam *achiltion^ non vituperanda et prorsus contemnenda ; fuisse, 
in quibus jam olitnjustis de causis multa sint immutata et emen- 
d'ttta; ^^eetatom autem ea in re et semper spectandum, quid 
quoque tempore et loco nee«a«lates bominum et consilia civi* 
tat'um postulent ; neque, quod ipsa medionim saeculorum historia 
damat, teraere et subijo et vi adbibita et legibus officiisque 
neglectis antiqua tollenda/ nova esse instituendai quibus jreci- 
piendis sequendisque nondum satis idonea et.matura videatur . 
manma bominum pars^ et civium^ 

Indkit C.D.BECKIUS: 

Mdrt. 8, 1821. 



^ Ejus rei exemplum prsbet Millari disputatio, qua non, ut Delol- 
mius, tan turn ea^ quae Abglise civilero formam consutuunt, sed etiani^ 
quando et qugmoua singula orta sinti explicuit(3 voU. Q.). 
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AIVKENITATES PHILOSOPHICiE. 

No- IV.'-^lContinuedfrim No. XLVI. p. «oa.] 
0» Aristotle's famous Definition of Tragedy. 

Locus Aristotelis de Purgatiohe Affectuum expHcatur. Alter 
ejusdem elibro VIII. Polit. illustratur et emendatur. Quinam 
sint ^luom ap. Aristot. de Poet. 13. et Z^m^ov rfio^ c. 15. 

" DiFFiciLLiMUs locus est AHstot. Poet. 6. ubi Tragoediae. 
earn vim esse docet, ut affectus roiserationis et timoiis aliosque 
similes purget. Neque enim satis exploratum est, quamnam 
purgationem affectuum intelligatj nee quomodo earn Tragoedia. 
efficere possit^apparet. Optime quidem eum locum jam expli- 
care instituit Lessing., neque tamen ita ut omnis difficultas amota 
sit. Locus vero ille sic se habet ; "jBtrriv ouv rpxye^U fufi^ig 
Trpi^ecjog <rirov^aiets xa) rsXeiag, fAiyiio$ fVOVOTj^, ^Suff-ftwy ^oyco, 
Xeopis kxaarcp, (sic recte Tyrwh. pro exaorov,) rmv fl5»v h roif- 
fjLopioii, dpoovrcov xu) oo h* aurayyekla^, aXXi 8»**IXfou xoii ^ti^o, 
TTsgulvovo'a t^v tmv Tomrmv TtadvipMreev xciictpirtv. Ad h»c iUu- 
stranda Lessing. et Tyrwh. jam, attulerunt locum PoKt. viii, ?• 
Eum igitur, quia Hermannus ea ipsa omisit, e quibus lux huic 
loco afferri possit, integrum ascribamus : Em) 8« t^ italpanv 
avoh^opi^eix tcov paXaoVf cig SiaigoDo'i rivvf roov bv f fXo(ro^idt,ra fiievifiixay 
TOL 8s vpoLXTixot, Toi 8' IvSouj'iaoTJxa Tiiiyre;, xa) rmv apftoviwy rrjv ^6<riv 
TTpos exaaroL roxnwv oIxbIocv aXA>jv voos fi?AXo pt^ipog (f. (mKos Tyrwh. 
An iJi.ipo$ id quod eldos fx^sXwv, ut infra c. xviii, 6. Metapbys. V. 
p. 900. ?) TiflgaoT fec[Xiv 8* ov fxiSis hexBV i^eXefas rp fiovo-tx^ x^^" 
(rial Seiy, u\Koi xa) TrXeiovav X^P^^ C*^*^ 7^? iraihias Ivf xev xa) xa^ip^ 
<riaii* — r( 8g Xsyopi^sv rrjv xaiap<nv, vvv piiv u%>Jh^f ira\iv 8* tv roTj Ub^ 
/7o<ijT<xiij epovpLfv <ra^i(rTigov' — rphov 8f TFpog haydoyviv, irph$ Svicriv re 
xa) Trpog r^v rij; o-uvroviaj avaTrava-tv,) $avf gov, 3ti ;^p)jOTf ov fih fri<rat$ 
rotls dpfji^ovlais, 6v rov uCtov 8e TgoVov 7ra(rai$ XpijCTloy, aXka vpig pt,h 
rriv vaihiuv ral$ ^hxoorarais, vphg 8ff xaiapcriv, (sic recte Twining, 
pro axpfaa-iv,) hipoov ;^6igoupyotJyTcoy, xa) ratg vpaxrixoug xai Tai$ 
h'kv(naa'rixal;' o yap Trep) h!a$ (rviJi>^lvu irocio$ ^vx^^ i<rxvp0S\ 
toOto Iv Ttaa-ais inrapxeh rep Bs^ttov ha^ipei xa) rep pi^aXkovy olov ih^eog 
xa) ^^^0$, ?Ti 86 Movo'iao'fuos' xa) yoig uto t«wtijj t^; xil»^tff<5 
xaTaxwp^iju-or nvsg sWiv* ex ie rwv Upoov fieXwv ogaopi^v rovrovg, ?rav 
;j^pif<rovra« rolg e^opyia^^oofri rvjv ^fJX^v fieKan, xaiKfrap^ivoug, wfTWig 
\aTpuct$ rvxovras xa) xa9ap(nio$' raM 8^ rouro »«y«yx«iov ir«<r;(«J' 
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rob; 8* aKKovg, xalf Jlrov eirijSaXXffi t«v romrcov hti<rrco, xa) *ao-» 
ylyvea-tal tiva xot6iL^<nv xa) xou^iorftflu |u^9' ^Sov^;. Queoi locum 
ut his^ in quibus nunc versamur^ illustrandis admoveamus^ prius 
ipsum illustrare conabimar. TripUcem vero usum musicse esue 
posse sopra c. 7. docuerat Anstot, primum ^otiSia^ ivtxa xa) 
avetiFeivirtms, alterum iFpig itptr^v, tertiuni yroog itctywY^v xfi) %po^ 
fgivin(nv. Hcc ha exprimit p. 607. B/Ti Swwt^i (^ fwucrix^) 

Quod ibi dictum erat, vphg apirriv rt rslvttv rijv f^otMnxr^v, id 
p. 607. B. erat Trgog ireuStleiv, p. 608. B. irphs to ^iog (ruyre/vciv 
jcaJ T^v ^inixrpf. Itaque ei respondet, quap hie primo loco memp- 
ratur tfmMcl, ad quam reug ^iixayrarms r&v ipfMvim utenduqi 
p^ulo post dicit. Uoiihav xu) av&ruwriv, (? rt yaf vath» wptv 
umwawTiaos hnvj p. 607* C.) vix dubitari potest, quin h. 1. ap- 
pellet i^eu-h re xa) r^v rris <nivrovlas avonrevoviv. Nam banc islo 

Suidem loco eandem esse quam Ihotywyyiy, etsi £tbic. Nicom. 10^ 
. p. 179. D. R 'KmhoLv et &ay«y^ confundat, nullo modo 
persuadere mifai possum, cum Jiaycoyf p. 6O6. C. jungatjur fpo- 
•yijo-i;, eaque dedaretur p. 607. A. per iirifuifUv xu) hay(f>^/nv 
IXrvtffpioy. Quod vero nunc usum vpis voaheiv in sequentibus, 
ubi, quflsnam harmonise ad quenmam usum aptissimse sint, dispu- 
tat, OQikit, recte fecit, siquidem Sri hi roug viwg fi^ Tai>his '^vtxu 
wmMuv, ovx aSi]Xoy p. 606. D. nisi ad hanc ipsam eum respe* 
zisse dixeris p. 613. B. Sed difficultatem fadt hoc, quod, cuin 
antea c. 5. tres lantum nsus musicse memorati essent, fa. 1. qua- 
tuor memorantur, wonhlx, xiiapcis, (quse diversa esse e seqq. 
patet,) tertio Smycoy^, quarto ivio-tg, xoii AviTfpivO'ig : delude etiam 
hoc, quod paulo post non memoratur id musicae genus, quod ad 
hayay^v aptissimum sit ; oportebat tamen respicere etiam ad 
hanc, quippe quam ifioXoyouftimg 8fi /w-ij fwyov f^siv to xaXov, 
^i^ikaL xoii T^v ^Sovjv, p. 607* C. Hae difficultates npn vide9, 
quonam modo tolli possint, nisi, quae antea dicta fuerit hxyofy^, 
eam h. 1. xitago'iv vocari dixerimus, et voces irpig haywy^ m- 
sertas esse ab ea, qui eam h. h non oiemorari ^ue tulerit, vel 
ea, quae sequuntur, ad dmytoy^v pertinere, significare voluerit, 
pro ea esse xaiap^iv non intelligens, ut pro t^itov Sf wfig ha* 
yo»yn¥, frpog Afio-U t*, l^atur rfdrw Sf %pog avsvh Tf, x«) ^pig 
K. r. A. Ita et h. K sequentibus apte respondebit, et tres, qon 
quatuor, musicse usus memorati erunt. At quoofiodo xiiapa-ig 
^em esse poteit no ^^tycoy^ i Sane non est eaderaj^ hotytoyi 
tmm est mtis ratio fadlis, tranquillu, Juettnda, ut e loco 
p. 607. A. C. liquet, eaque magna e {Hirte rebus externis, quae 
in hominis potestaie non sitae sunt, efficitur ; at xiiafo'ig tantum 
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•iid anifnum^ ejusque motus et affecttts pertinet; S^d/cmn^ 

'vi iiRistcae.ad ilium vitae leniter defluentem cursuin, hctytofn^ io~ 

queretur ^ristot.^ non poterat earn inteHigere^ quae rerum es- 

ternarum prosperitate efficitur, qoippe ad quam nee musicae nee 

ullius alius institutionis vis ulla esse possit^ sed eam^ quae animo 

bene informato^ prudentia s. sapientia, temperantia, aequo animo 

•paratur, et hanc eiim intellexisse, patet ex ea, quod p. 606. C 

*Siaya}yi}V xa) fgSvr^a-iv coi^ungit, et 607. A. diaycoyriv iX9o6if^w 

earn appellate quae to xaXoy habere debeat. . Quae cum maxime 

iinimo a turbidis affectuum motibus temperando efficiatur^ in- 

telligi potest^ cur, quam. antea Si^coyijy appellant^ earn nunc 

:x&iap<riv appellet Aristot. Restate ut videamtis, quaenam sit iila 

Koiioiporis, quam effici barmoniae genere entbusiastico Bcribit 

Aristot. Cum t^siv xai&pirmg apud eum idem valeat, ae Tt}%eiv 

laroiloig et xov<plKt(ricii jxed' ijSovi]^, purgari affectus nihil aliud sihi 

velie coIligOy nisi imminiriy leniri, temperariy ita at ad jtAco-OTTjra 

quandam i. e. mediocritatem restringantur. In mediocritate 

enim ista ^irtutem positam esse, perturbationibusque adhiben- 

-dum modum quendam, quern ultra progredi non oporteat, ut 

"^loquitur Cic. Tusc. 4, 17. docebat Aristot. Ediic. Nicom. 2,5. 

•p. 27'. E. *H SripffT^-r— — Tov jxeo'ovdey fTif»jTe%a<rrtx»j* Xeyw Jet^v 

-^fljx^y avnj yig tcTi Tnp) iridti xa) irpu^tg* tv 8f toutwj hnh wxfp- 

"jSoAij xu) eXXff^/tf xa) to jxecrov oTov xa) ^o^drjvM xcA 6a^^rM-^Hoil 

'IXe^o^ai Xei) ^Koog Yi(rdrjvai xoii Xwr^irivul h'rt xa) ftaXXov Xa) ^rrov, xft) 

uf^^hegaovx eZ' ro de ?re hi, xx) Ip' o7^, xal ^pog otg, xoA oS hexx, 

xa) 00$ liiy fjtficov n xal Spia-Tov, OTtep M Tijf a^tr^. Cf..quae- de 

timore disputat ibid. 3, 10. p. 46. C. In eandera 9ententiam 

-locus est Polit. 8, 7. p. 6 14. A,. To iii<rov, toov vwep^7\m IwaivoC- 

'fiiv. Tragoedia vero purgat affectus miserationis et timpris, 

dum eos excitat^ et quidem proponendis iis^ e<^'.o7;i xal vpogsnig/ 

^xol) o8 lyixa Sffi $oj3)}9^vai xo) eXs^ai, ut erat in loco Ethicorum 

ascripto. Hinc natum praeceptum Aristot. Poet*, xiii. §.5. 

Jta fit> uty cum in fabuKs spectandts affectua.iUos temperare at- 

sueverimus^ modum ilium etiam ad res iptas aiSeramus. Poiif. 

p. 608. 'ETn) a cvfi^i^xsv stvaa rlivApmif mpi ro;^a/p£fy^da»^xal 



ri xptvetv dgi&g xo) *ro .p^a/psfv roig nrMix^lv/^Wi xal twg xolKh^ 
vpoL^iiTuf. ^Eori 8* ofAOtwfMtret pMKtaroi iMpoi^tdig ot}^^ Ag ^i&t%gi^ 
roig jviiioig xal rolg (liXsirt 6pyrig xal flrjpo^njTOj.*— *4»jAoy Ss .«t 
reov ipymr iMroL^akknii^ yAp wjV ^h^^i axgoAfitPOt towtaw 6 8* fo 
roig 6fAoioig iiKriiog roij Xwrtlo^t xa) xa/pffiv hyyvg ecrri rcf 'itpog njv 
aXrfiuav tJv aMv ?;^e*v rpimv^ ohif, tit ng X^^^^ W^ ^htiva th^ , 
^ifievog, fA^ it* aKkr\v air lay, aXkei 8iA rijf' fMQ^^v aM^, afaynalw 
ro^f xa) aMiv Ixthov t^V 9$»gla», o9 ti]V t i;0yfl^ Ifc^pti, ^SiSxy ^Ihu^ 
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Atque ita cum afFeclus miserationia et timoris et alios moderari 
didicerinms, spectantes ea, <ju^ affectus illos nioveaiit, volu- 
ptaleni capimtis; nam r/^ovi}, secundum Aristot, Eth, Nicom- 
2j 2* p. 23, sigyiim est profectus. Hinc infra 14, 4, TjfvaTro 
tqO kxkii Koi pQ^Qtj ^Sowjv propriam esse TragoediiE dicit, Itaque 
recte Tjrwhht. judical, Aristot, similem quandam ratiocinatio- 
nem de pocsi tragica mstituisse, qua sc. probaret, affectus mise- 
ricdrdiae et melus, qui in Tragoediis vehementiasime excitantiir, 
non ex eo nutriri et validiores eiHcij quod Plato criminabatur de 
Rep. iii, init.j sed contra levari et exhauriri. Quidquid eit^ sa- 
tius erit^ Aristotelis mentemj comparaudis aliis ejusdem locis, 
investigare, quam, quod Hermann* fectt^ non iutellecta philoao- 
phi senientiaj contra disputare, non per miserationem et metum 
istiusmodi purgatiouem aninii effici, eed per sublimitatein, quam 
cum omnium maxime in Tragoedise definitioue commemorare 
Aristot. debuissetj omnium minimc tetigerit, Purgalioneni scaui- 
mi eam^omniabat dr acutusj qua ita commoti e spectaculo redea- 
niiis, uiea commotio abomnihumiiitatej ab omni iutioneata cupi- 
ditatealienasit, et^i Aristot. disertis verbis miseratiouemet metum 
purgari, non animi reliquam affecrionem^ dicat Hoc videlicet 
eil philosopbari I Decebat enim editorem et interprelem hujus 
libelli, non laudare tantiun Lessingii de quoque loco disputa- 
tionemj sed ea, quai viv ille unus omnium acutissimus dispu- 
tasset^ bene percepta tenere, vcl, si minus recte disputata vide- 
reutnr, argn mentis idonejs refutare. ^ajSov quidera, non Terrv* 
rem^ sed Timorem esse^ accurate jam et luculenter oatendit 
Lessing. ; Hermann, contra J error em vertit, et to ^^^tph esse 
Terribikj non Metum edlcit p, 146. etsi nuUis alktis argument 
tis. At fo^Qv se iutelligere eumj qui e miseranda alterius condi* 
tione, oculis subjects, orjatur^ quando eundem vel similem casum 
nobis etiam accidere posse cogitemus, cum aliifi IL, turn Rhet. S, 
5, 94. ait Aristot. : 'Hg K aT^kibs shth^ $o^?p£i kfrnr S^sn '^p" hripaiv 

osl koi^sli^j or* 5 ?tra 1^' aur^y ^ojSoDvra*, foeura lur* aXXoJv yiyvofu^vsi 
'iKfou<r*v* 0o)3oj est, -2^ 8. Auin] tsj ^ rcifu^yi ex ^avrao-fafj jxIaAov- 
r^^ jcaKoS jj p^stpriKtio 15 At/xijgmij ubi; quod adjectum est, ^eAAov- 
rog xaxoD, aperte in die at, (p. non esse Terrorem, qui e subito 
pericula vel calamitate oritur, sed Timorem ; quod qui ctarius 
etiam perspicere velit, legat totum illud caput et Ethic. Nicom. 
3,9 — 12.: ^^^c^f/ naturalem esse homim, nee omnino expellen- 
dum^ sed recta rati one regeudum ibi docet ; quod non cad it in 
terrorem, quippe qui nulius sit, quando ratio accesserit, isque 
ob id ipsum, quod ratiouem deprimit, IxirXtj^t^ Greece vocatur, 
fiQii fo^Qu L^t veTOj miseraudps aliorum casus sjgeclantesi ipsi 
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nobis tuneftmufi £l maxime turn, cum ii^ quoi infortunio labo- 
rantes videmus, conditioner vitae genere, moiibus nobis similes 
sunt. Rhet. 2, 8. "Hm iti r^ourovs xa^ao-xfua^iiy, ^r«v ^ jSeXrioy 
;to fo^lcta^ Muroi^i ori roiouro/ il^iv^ o7o'» vaSuv, {na) ycif aXXot 

na) (nri roureoy, 6f* <Sv ovx epovr^^ ^ TmiTtt, xa) roTi, ire avK ^otro : 
ubi quosnam intelligat Ofuotovs cum ex ipso cootextu apparet^ 
torn magis etiam e c. 10. 'O/tto/ou^ Ss )Jy», xarci yivo^ xara cvy^ 
yivtMV, xa6* viXixSciv, %cA* i^^f, xarot i6^a¥, nara rei xtwa^ofra : 
jet 8. KoA T(A^ 6imIov$ iXfOvo-i xaf ^XixlaVy xank ^, xktol i^eis, 
xttrd i^toofMtra, xotroi ycvi)* h iru(n yotf rouroi; fuiXXov fcdwTM 
Hot airw £v urap^cu, ihrn^ yip xa) hratiiu x. r. A. quae supra 
ascripta sunt. Huic infra c. 13. praecipit Aristot. in fabula bene 
constituta ov ScTv rev <r^4iMt womipw 10 ivrt^lag alg twrrvxlav fx^ 
TMfrArrf iv* ri fbfV yeip ^tXayipcoTFW Ip^oi ct¥ ^ roiovn} inivTetffii, oAX' 
om 2\tfoy oure ^j3ov' ^ /it y y«i^ WMfl rov a$i^m kri SuoTu;^oSvray 6 
iff xs^ roy ^cuoMy, IXm^ /bif y vapi roy av^Mv, ^6fios H vep) roy ^loy. 
lOfMiov nempe intelligit riy jcar^l i^t¥j ut in 11. Rbet. allatis, et 
«upra c. 2, 3. Sensus est : In Tragoedia non oportet exbibere 
jiominem insigniter improbuni, ^ui e secundis rebus in adversas 
coDJiciatur ; neque enim miseratione ejus tangemur, quippe qui 
adversa ilia fortuna dignus sit^ nee nobis ipsi timebimus, quippe 
jcum eum ingenio ac moribus tantopere a nobis diversum videse 
AMIS, ut, in quam calamitatem ille improbitate sua irretitus sit, 
ieam nobis quoque accidere posse, vix suspicerour. Si o/um^ 
accifMas eimiles, quatenus homines sunt, sicut nos, pra^terquam 
qm^ hoc ineptuni hvet, non procedet rationis conclusio. Ad- 
miraii'e nunc, kctor, insigne Hermanni acumen, qui p. 146. 
Aristot. i^efellit hoc naodo : — ' De metu fallitur Arutot. in ra* 
tiofi^ reddenda. Etenim votim quidem est, metum de alieno in- 
foriunio sinnlitadine quadam niti metuentis eigus, de quo isme^ 
tuUy sed ba^: ikmi ea simiHtudo est^ ^uae est in probiti^ et 
honeiitatis-compantione, verum ilia, qua utecque est bomo.^s*-* 
Quamobr^m si de Ms, quos in scena afflictos videmus^ profiler 
similitudinemi quae iis nobiscum es^ meiuimu&, metuemus^e 
improbis fion minus, quam de probis/ Hinc etiam patet,^ quid 
Sit ro ^fioi^y 1}^, infra c. 15, 5. nen^pe mores probi ibi quidem, 
sed noQ naturam bHmana9i superantes, ubf ro Hffwep iWoi ad 
locum c* 13^ quem supra ascr^imus, spectat* At Ilermann. 
aw8f up^TMi inquit, scr, Suisse, res ipsa docet." 

Matthias Misc. Philol. V. ii. pp. l»-^a7. 

Mr. Thomas Tajlor„ the (earned Translator of Aristbtle, has 
favored me with the follonving version of, and remarks on, the 
definition of Tragedy : — 
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<^ < Tr^^dy/ say^ Aristotk, 'is an intitadoii of a worthy, or il- 
lustrious, and perfect action, possessing magnitude, delivered in 
pleasing language, using separately the several species of imita- 
tion in its parts, said not throi^h narration, [put] through pity 
and fear effectmga purification from suph-Iike passions/ 

*^ On this ^^nition I observe as follows :-^When Aristotle 
says that Tragedy through pity and fear effects a pttrification 
from mchJike pamonsy bis meaning is, that it purifies from 
those perturbations, which happen in the fable, aud which, for 
the most part, are the cause of the peripetia, and of th^ unhappy 
event of the fable. Thus for instance, So(]4iocIes, through pit^r 
and teri^r excited by the character of Ajax, intends a purifica- 
tion from anger and impiety towards tbe^gods, because, through 
this, anger and impiety, ^hose mbfortunes happened to Ajax ; 
and thus in other instances. ,> 

y Dr. Copleston has done me the honor to say, ' that he 
thinka the above explanation is no less true than ingenious ; 
that I have offered an admirable solution, though a little diffi- 
culty still bangs about the word roiouroov, and that he adopts 
mj sense of the passage as the best, which has ever been pro- 
posed.' " , 

, I am decidedly of the same opinion as Mr. Taylor and Dr. 
Copleston; and the latter need have no hesitation about the 
word T9w6rm, if he will consider the fcdlowing points— *1. Had 
Aristotle said. A! sAfoo xoi ^e/Sou fnfPLitf^^^L rijv vainifUtrm 
xiSupo-tv, at r^ rmy .«-. x«, it would^ accordii^ to the principles 
of the Greek language^ have implied that pity and fear Were not 
in the number of the paasioiis. £. Had he said, ri^if rotoCrm 
V. K., it wodd have mown ^t he indeed considered them as 
passions, but .not as citable of puliation by the representation 
of a fine Tragedy. 3. The article prefii^ed to roiouTMy, r^r rwv 
Toiovrflsv m. «., pnyves that he intended to include both of them 
among .the passions susceptiUe.of purgatioo. 4u To express 
Ihe force of the Greek article, the passage must b^ translated 
thu9, Those and such^like passions* 

*^ As a perfect Tragedy is the noblest production of human 
nature, lait is capable of giving the mind one of the most de- 
lightful and most improving entertainments^ A virtuous m^, 
saya Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle, as 
Gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure it is, 
which one meets with, in the representation of a well-written 
Tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts 
every thing, that b mean and little. They cherish and cultivate 
that humanity, which is the ornament of our nature. They 
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Toften ifi96leDce, sooth affliction^ and 9tibdae the mind to the 
dispensations of Profidence.'' — Addison iTi'SpM€ttori No. 39. 
In No. 40. he writes thils : — '' We find that godd and evil happen 
alike to all oien^on this side the grave; tndy as the principal 
design of Tragedy is "to raise^ commuerationmtd f error in the 
minds of the audieitce, we shall defeat this great end^ if we al- 
ways make virtue and innocence happy and sutcessful.— — 
'Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind^ 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of thought, as 
is much more lasting and delightful^ than any little transient starts 
^f joy and satisfaction.'* • ' ' 

From these quotations it is apparent, 1. that Addison had 
a dear perception of what Aristotle meant by the purgation of 
the passions : 2. that he understood Terror by ^6^^^ ■ fie takes 
the following words of Horace as the motto to his 40th paper ; — 

Ac ne forte putes, me, quae facere ipse recusem, 
^Cum recte tractent alii^ laudare maligne ; 
nie per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Vt Magus ; el modo me Thebis, modo ponit Aihenis. * 

Ep. II. 1, 208. 

•He then subjoins the imitation of them by Pppe ;-^ 
. Yet, lest yoii' think 1 rally more than teach^ - 
Let me for once presume t'> instruct the times> 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes. ' 
Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion, that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
J^i^A pi/y oiul tc;tVA ^€m)r tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the air, . 
I - To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

Victorius, like Matthias, uses meius m translating' the word3 
of Aristotb, and D. Heinsius de Tragcsdia Constitutione Lug. 
Bit 1643. has horror. •" i 

Dr, Moor, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow^ 
published in 1763. 12mo., An Essay on the End of fr'age^ 
according to Jristotk, in two Parts: and the otject of Ubi pu- 
blibation will be understood from tt^ following words : — ■ :^' 

'' Tragedy by exhibiting such calamities on the Stage would 
propose for its end and intention, xut^lfsiv, to remove snchtsii' 
{amities out of human life; uad propose to apcdmplish that end \ff 
^xcitingi^e j^y and toror of th« Qudiince at the representation 
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df tfaeih.. Thb is exactly what Mr. Addison detTases% be the 
end and design of his Tragedy of Cato : 

Prom hence let fierce contending nations know 

What dire eflfects, (8«yi vaJijjxaTa,) from civil discord flow, 

•^ And this appears to me to be most evidently the trne and genu* 
ine, nay the only possible^ meatiing of Aristotle's words^ TpayoT^ 
8/a — hoi e\iov xct) «$^/3ou vepahovcru r^v rm roitlvTm vet97iiiaTco¥ xi- 
'$ap&iv. And I will venture to assert that Aristotle has^ in as 
plain and precise words, as the Greek language could possibly 
have enabled him to do, defined that to be the final end and 
aim of Tragedy, which, 1 believe,' every body readily enough 
apprehends it to be, and ^ven those very Critics themselves, 
when they are not immediately umler the bias, and warp of ima- 
gination, with which they had been prepossessed by that fabe^ 
unexamined translation (of Vktorius,) which I have just now 
been endeavouring to rectify." 

Dr. Moor labors to prove, 1. that roiovrair does not refer to, 
i>kiov.xa) f6fiw: 2. that Aristotle nowhere calls the two pas^ 
sions xatYjfAara, but always uses Tradif : S. that. ^radijfMt always 
means Sufferings Calamity. But he is undoubtedly mistakeh 
111 two of his three positions ; for, 1. if romroiv does not refer 
to the precedent words, eX5ou xa\ <^<!j3o(;; . it is : perfectly useless 
and must be erased altogether, as there is in the previous part 
of the sentence no word connected with the idea of suffering 
and calamity f to which it can be referred; ^« whe^ier Ari- 
stotle has always used nfoAni for Passions^ and nowhere employed 
frad^fM^ra, I daje not venture to assert, because I have no par- 
ticular acquaintance^ with the Works of Arbtptle; 3. but he 
was certainly at liberty to employ Xhe one for the other, as Dr. 
.Moor might have ascertained from the Tkssaurus of H* 
Stephens. . . 

E. H. BARKER. 



P. S. Since these remarks inrere vnitten, a leaned friend has 
"ftiVored^ me witfiTwimog*s trandtfion:of the .words in'quettioDy 
«tfd vHth some exacts fr^nn hi* Notes :— 'f ' IVagcdy, Am;* k 
tto imitation of some action, that is importemt, bntiFe, and of a 
proper^nagnitode ; by hmgoage, embelUsbed and Tendered plei^ 
simible, but by diffenhit means in differ^it parts^-in the ^ay 
not of narration, but <tf actioi»-*-^ecting through pity jmt 
terror the correction ^ and refii^ement of such passiooa/ . Q£ 
the la9t words vaiioiM^ have been tbe^eiq^laottioos. . Theyar«^ 
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however^ reducible to three. 1^ This purgation or moderation 
of the passions is merely the effect of having them frequently 
excited, and of being familiarised with the occasions of them, in 
tragic fiction ; just as the passions of pity and terror are actually 
purged or reduced to moderation in a surgeon^ a physician^ and 
a soMier, by thehr being accustomed to those terrible or piteous 
objects, that occasion them. 2. Tragedy purges the passions 
by the striking pictures it sets before ua of the dreadful calami- 
tiea^ occasioned by the unrestrained indulgence of them ; by 
giving useful warnings, and preparing us to bear the ilia of life 
with patience. 3. The most probable explanation is given by 
MiltoH in the Introduction to his Samson Agonistes : — ^ Tra* 
gedy as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held the 
•gravest, morakat, and most profitable of aU other poems ; there- 
^e said by Aristotle to be of piower by raising pity and fear, 
or ifrrm', to purge the mind of tliose and such-like passions ; 
that is, to temper and to reduce them to just measure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well- 
imitated.' It is evident firom Aristotle's words that pity and 
terror are to be both the means and the object of the purgation, 
which ia sufficient to over*tuni the second of the explanations, 
wMch asserts them to be the means only of purging other pas- 
sions. Besides this, it does i&ot appear that the moral lesson of 
the drama, and the effects it might have in moderating our 
passions, through the reflections it excites in us, were at all in 
Aristotle's thoughts. The first of the twi> seems naore admis- 
att)le, but was not the whole of Aristotle's idea. For the effect 
<)epetids not so much on having our passions iiequently excited, 
but on the having them so excited by fictitious representation. 
Pity and terror fireijuently excited by such objects and such events 
in real life, as the imitations of the tragic scene set before us, 
would rather tend to produce apathy than moderatioa. But in 
fictitious passion, the emotion, though often violent in spite of 
the consciousness of fiction, is always more or less delightful. We 
indulge it as one of the first of pleasures ; and the effect of that 
indulgence frequently is perhaps that, while it moderates real 
passion by die frequency of moilar itepresmons, it at the same 
time cherishes such sympi^etic emotiona, in their proper and 
useful degree, by the deUcious fedings, which never fail to ac- 
^oiMMiny the indulgence of them in imitative representatioa.'' 

Twining, if I mistake not, subjoins, that Aristotle is perfaf^M 
combating the doctrine of Pkto, who asserted that Trag^y 
feeds and inflames the pasnoss, when its purpose should be to 
4rilay them : Tpi^u y«ip r^mt dfSw^m^ im Muxffi^tif. 
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Of the three iolerpretaUons given by Twioing, the second, 
which he has well refuted, may be demonstrated to be false by 
adducing the Greek words themselves^ hoi fXcou aa) f ojSou xegai^ 
vowra rijy rmv ro^oirm 9ra$i}ftar^y xMapfThv : for the article, which 
is prefixed to roiour^y, makes it absolutely necessary to include 
pity and terror as the objects, as well as the means of purgation. 
And I am delighted to find that the identical translation, which 
I have proposed, those and such^like pamonSj is simetioned by 
the high authority of Milton^ whose accuracy as a scholar was 
equal to his excellence as a poet« 

Buhle, in his editiop of Aristotle, T. 5. p. £07., has thus 
correctly edited the passage : — "Etrriv ouv rpayt^iiot fi^ifJkna-ig Trpa^ 
j^eott^ cwovialas xal riXefdc^, jxeytSo^ ^X^^an)^' ifiuo'^ivcp Xoycp xco^l; 
Ixao-T^ Tflov fi8»y Iv to7j fUftUig* igmyrooif, xoi ov 8i' avoi,yyi>Soi^* h* 
sKsov xai ^ofiou vspalvwo'x rijy rmv roiourcoy 9rati}ftarcoy xaiago'iv. 
He translates it thus : — '^ Est igitur Tragoedia imitatio actionis 
serise et perfectse, magnitudinem (idoneam) habentis ; sermone 
condito separatim unicuique formae in partibus (diversis ;) agen- 
tium, nee per narrationem ; per misericordiam et metum hujas- 
modi afFectuum purgationem efficiens/' To his critical notes I 
refer the reader, and shall merely quote the philological matter : 
'^ Scipio MafFeus in Praef. ad Meropea suam. Drama Tusco 
idiom ate scrip tum, roMtfTMy glossema redoleire arbitratus est. 
Tuetur autem illud Lessing. Hamb. Dramaturgie 2, 196. Refe- 
rendum est Toioirctiv TratyifMTWf ad affectus ab Aristot. comme- 
morates, misericordiam et metum. Kotabilis est Philosophi 
nostri locus de affectuum purgatione Mqsices ope, Polit. 8, 7. 
Provocat ibi Aristot. ad ea^ quae in lib. de Poet, fusius de affe- 
ctuum purgatione dicturus sit : Tl Se xiyoi^sv rvjv xaddfxruf, yuy /x,ey 
ctTrXooSf vaXiv Ss iv roi$ Dig) Uotfj^mriS IpoujXfy o'afiaregov, Sed 
haec omnia interciderunt. Defenderat in his baud dubie poesin 
tragicam contra Platonis de Rep. 3. init. criminationes, quod 
affectus misericordise et metus Tragoediis nimis excitentur, adeo- 
que nutriantur, validioresque efficiantur, cum Noster contende- 
ret, eos poesi tragica levari et exhauriri, et proinde affectuum 
horum purgationem opus esse proprium et quasi finem Tragoe- 
dias. De descnptione Tragcedise Aristotelica vide 'omnino, 
prseter laudatos ab Harlesio ad b. K, egregiam Twiningii notani 
p. 231. et seqq. et James Pye's Conim. on the Poetic of Ari- 
stotle, p. 138." 
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S22 
CAMBRIDGE PBIZE POEM!? fob 1821. 

Maria Scotorum Reginat. 

Olim^ ut vetustis condita turribus 
Gentis furores et procerum dolos 
Regina plombat, Leveni ' 
Caeruleas speculata lymphas^ 

Admurmurantis vix sonitum lacus, 
Bkndique voces aetheris, audiit. 
Sed murmur undarum querela^ 
£t geniitu superavit aurse 

Holies susurros : sub tremula^face. 
Lunae supinas flebiliter manus 
Protendit ad ripas virentes, 

Ad siliias^ propriumque regnum : . 

Qualis^ latebris vimineae^domus 
Inclusa fraudes mceret agrestiuoi^ 
• Tranquilla'.libeclada arra: 

Suspicieiis tache^ palumbes^ . 

Captiva^ noctis territa sbmnlis^ 
Quietis horas excubiis dedit, 
Mserore contemplans inani 

Dedecus opprobriumque terras ; 

Gens ihsolentis plena licentiae^ 
Non auspicatis viribus^ impert. 
Sceptrumque et assuetos honores. 
Legitimsp Dominae negarat : 

Donee juventae fleret inutile 

• Annos renooti'Carceris incola,, 

£t tristis optaret beatae; 

Sacra domi solitosque ritus ; 

Optaret horas laetitias breves 
Feracis inter dulcia Galliae 

Yjneta, dilectas ad oraa^ ^ 

Longum aoimo repetente cuisum ; 

' Loch Leven. 
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Felix ! sub umbra pantpbiiea modo 
Vitam innocentenL duceret imoienijor 
Splendoris, et cure s<^ta 
Prseteritos revocaret aanos ;, 

Qua forte sertis eoooUi rabentibus^ 
Inter choreas prima sodalium, 
Permitteret ventis timores, 
Implacidos animi tyrannos. 

Vernantis aevi in limine flpreo^ 
Risere primum gaudia : sed brevL 
Sincera praesagam tulerunt 
Sortis amaritiem futurse : 

Ergo his Voluptas rara silentibust^ 
Lusus amoenos ifistituit locis, 
Oum nigra singultu frequenti 
Atria personuere luctus ; 

lite' et^latronum victima, defuit,. 
Qui rite lento carmine fervidos, 
Ut ante, leniret dolores . 
Italicse fidibus camcena;, 

Ecquis putaret nubila luridi. 
Velasse caeii tarn nitidum diem^ 
Floremve tam pulchrum juventae 
Flebile praeripuisse letum ? 

Hjmen coroUam texerat uvidam 
Non imbre verno sed lacrymis, rosae 
Myrtoqpe conjungens odoras ^ 
Funeribus sociam cupressum% 

Effraena noctis numina turbida^^ 
Sedere venti ; triste silentium . 
Umbraeque sopitas in undas 
Incubuere, viae pericla 

Primum aestuosas cum mulier retro 
Tentavit^ udis luminibus tuens ^ 
Clivos recedentes, et arcta 
Nave procul repetenda regna : 

Ostendit undantem Oceanum jubar 
Redux diei ; littora Galliad 

^ ' Rizzio. 
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S24 Carti^^ge JBrik 

Linquenda A^^^iuitfltMris 
Soliciti residies quereka^. 

Demens amorem gentis intiospitaer ' 
^ Speravit^ irae prodita civium ; * 

Sed dura quteretiri negannyt 
Saxa Caledoniflfe isaFutetti : 

At non seciindos reddidit estitUs, 
Fortuna belli ; militis impetu 
Non profuit tanti coronam 
Et solium reparare aTitum : 

Ergo vetusti te laris exulem, 
Maria, cui sors' debita mitior^ 
Nutus Tyratmorum fttgavit 
Terrificus patrtis ab oris ; 

Te nempe, fraudes nectefe fraudSftiis ' 
Edocta, fallens insidiis Soror, 
Utcunque regali det^ora 
JS online, Tirgirieoque fasta, 
Perjura foedus rupit et bospitt 
Sacrique amoris, scilicet invidens, ' 
Ritu puellaruni,^juTentie 

Fcemineos tenerae triomphos'. 

O Qat€ taavi voce adamantina 
MoUire regum pectora, non leris 
Querela suspirans amorem^ 
Non lacrymse tetigere mentem 
Crudelem Blis^?* lioh mveds itikniik ' 
Nudumque collum, et labra trementia, 
Non verba moVeruiif aHpremi . 
Sanguinei sceleris ininisUiim ? 
Cur non potestas regia profuit ? 
Ula, ilia saeva destituit vice' • ' 
Te fiata lugetflea>, gnv^sque 
Principum amiekkw perosam. 

Quo viveres? cum sacrilegae manus 
Sjgna ilia, quamvis parva, superbiao 
Re^lis aatiquamque sedem 
Sustulerant faciii ruina; . 
Quin ante tempus canitiem dolor 
In^^ipa^ittos «psiTscrat ayareo^^ 
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Rosatqoe majHsen^s g€i|afum 
Perdiderat tacit|irnus angor. 

Vos^ quie tenetis compede amabilii ^ 

Vttltus decori i^landitiae, semel 

Formosa miratitein labella ' ^ ' * 

Et rutili radios ocelH^ > ' 

O quam doloso Ititnbe viclimam, 
Jucuoda amantem vincula^ ducitis 

In fraudis anibages^ triuniphum ^ 

Perfacilem furiis dalurse ; 

Necnon amicos inter et aemi^as 
Fonnae sprores^ indomiti quilius 
Per corda de^ciphautur igcfeSf 
Spargids invi^iae yeoeiiuojl^ 

fiegum aed iraa: hoq ie«olubifea, 
Durant per annos ; . invalids sU^t 
lites^' et setemis quiescunt 
CompdsiUe tenebris sepulcri : 

At noD peribunt sic memores doli 
Priscr^ltierehe, dmn pia^reb 
Sertis hoooratam MARiiB 
Pro^eoiea decqrajbil.iiiiuiiii* 2 

., Cou Downing, Alumn. 



EPIGRAMMATA* 



BHAtZEN AM A XUOtAAZaN. 
7*1 piJin^j KoiJt* *£^ajj ; tJ fie flvTgT«w ^r^het jSaAX^^ 

ifalfyw ffoj' yi ^OTtfl^ ; crol ^sy ro'Sff irstiyvi^v hrt' 

' E.SA/N-E5, 

. .Co)l,.Chbi«t^ Alumn. 

vol; xxwt a Jt "* KO/ipcvni. y 
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S86 .^fttaMnimi JVtxe. 

EnAIZEtrAMA'SBOTAAZnH. 

Quid loijigo jiA¥at et f nnUbofi! 
Doctrioaiii pe&iie^ |pnitiiM cum 
« Ludi dent iter emdiUiiw i:- 

Nam quag part itKhio lilininMW > 
Qttam Don vel tobiila et vagae fignrae^! 
Aut picUiB yalaanl ilocere chartae^ 
Aut lusus aliquid genua jocoii i 
Sic Indus siiQul et aimuf cumdo 
DoctrioB putenim allicit tranitque. 
Non ille aut stucKa «it timet librorum 
Usus. Spotttc jocum laboriosum 
Laborem^ petit jocosiorem. 
Ludena disee» Adeo Scientiarom • 
Cunctamm^' wl 



CoIm CUlBisT. Ajlumn. 



1. Ill 11 ii^l l >. A I .^wtf i-- 

POR80NIAN PRIZE. * 

SHAKSPEAkE. 

Othello, Aci I- Scetie 3* 
OM. Andj till sh€ come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 
So juatt; to jour ^rave ears I'll present 
How I did thrive m this fair lady's bve^ 
And she in mine, 

Duke, Say it, Othello- 

0th. Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me; * 
Still questioned me the story of my life, ' ' 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That i have passed. 

I ran it ttwoggi^ even from my boyirii days. 
To the yery moment that he bade me tell it* 
Wtiereio I spcArbf teost disastrous ebanees, 

;; ;■' "J' mj ' ■ ' \ .^ vk ■ ■ ■ i p iy 

' Oui^sdocarlsoletOebgrapbia*', 
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Of moving accidents^ bjr flood| and field ; 

Of hair- breadth acapes t'tb' immineat deadlj breach] 

Of being taken by th« insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemiHioQ thence^ 

And portance in oiy travel's history ; 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries^ rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven^ 

It was my hint to speak ^ such was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Afithropophag], and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear, 

Would Desdemona sericmsly incline : 

But still the house-affairs would draw her thence; . 

WUcb ever as she could with haste despatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse* WBch I observing^ 

Took once a pliaut hour ; and found good meanffj 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

Thit I would all my pilgrimage dilate, . 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 

But not intentively : I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke. 

That my youth suffered. My story being ^QUe, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs ; 

She swore — In faith, ^twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas vvond'rous pitiful : 

She wished, she had not beard it | yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her stich a men : she thank 'd me ; 

And bade roe, if I had a friend that lov*d her, 

I should but teach him how to t«Il my story. 

And that would woo her. Upon this bint, J spake : 

She lov*d me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 

And I lovM her, thai she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft 1 have tis'd ; 

Here comes the lady, bt her witness it. 



IDEM GRiECE REDDITUM. 
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^ - ' " l^&nidn Pfize. 

!fto/ T hety^i ^xSt, wh^" u^v ^^a^ros. 
TAP. (jjLXnrr\ *0^fX^ov, ihs rauS* Zwm ep^fJ. 

ySm^i It* aT*3J lir^aTOKr* tri^Qpiai 
^kv T i%» SouAejfly* sir* kXsyispag 

ai) Si J '!T(ip(rwas-3t K€iv* Srov Taj^of, 
ewTT Bit T^oSy^ow xapB/a; |a.' alTgly xo^ijif 

Voy T* trij/jww'vovrof cJy yioj ircV fi£y 

lii^Uv mw<n fiAjpisi OT^myjtwtTjsc* 

tflV S' 4xTg' fAc^af, xaiwQBelv 4Upfi^a-tv, 



1. 



Digiti 



zed by Google 



No/ice of R.P/iqiiii^C^r^;«^«^wa,^. ^ 

^ • l/*ou ^b atuTijj TfiS^S* fxarj (rv^^^o^toy, . -^^ 

Tflj Ola's* ^wys ^apfji.iKQt$ l^^y^trd^i^v 
«UT^ J" lAeyfoutr' ^h rmW lyyis yt/i^^. 



^■•i ^^? 



NOTICE OP 

CARMINA HOMERICA, ILIAS et ODYS- 
SEA, a Rhapmdormn Interpolationibus repurgaia, 
ei in Prktinam Formam, guatenm recupcranda essei, 
tarn e Veierum Monummtorum Jide et auctoritate^ 
quam er Antiqm Sermonis indole ac raiiont^ redacta ; 
cum Noils ac Prolegometds^ in quibm de eorum Ori* 
gin€i AuctorCj et Miatc ; itemque de Priscm Lingum 
Frogressu, Prmcod Maiuritate, diligenier inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGHT. Lond. imp. Qvo, 
1820. Treuttdei Wurtz. IL 5s. 



No. }L—[CQniinit€dfrom No. XL VLp. S6L] 

In number XLVI. of tbe Classical Journal^ some account 
waa given of Mr. R- P. Knighfs Cannina Homerica ; and i% 
occurs to us, that under Uie head of Mythology, there were two 
or three small omissions. One appears to be the printer's ; for 
the writer, if not greatly mistaken, after the wojd uotfainp, 
('* there occurs nothing but the following passage")^ had put in 
the margin of his manuscript copy almost ; not being ignorant 
at the limej that there was another short passage in the Prole- 
gomena on Mythology. 

Another omission was one of the writer's o%vn* We observed, 
that Mr* Knight's aj-gnroents to prove the Iliad and Odyssey 
to be by different authors, appeared in general saiirfactory and 
conclusrve : but, tbat the argument from Mythology w as, per- 
haps, not quite so full and clear. In the course of the argument 
the following passage was <}uoted from the first book of the 
Iliad. V, 37, . ■ . 
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and it is added; ^^ thit if dl appropi^e. becAiiaft fteae ialaods 
were properly ihkfer Ae doniinidi) of Priam, ai Chrjaes the 
Priest himself vfB9; Oral die islands lay offttie^rojan coast, 
and that the placed in whic^ Apotfb ivUs tfa^re Wotslupped, 
were well known, we must suppose, - to Chryses, his Priest. 
None of these circumstances apply to tfie Apollo of Delos" 
&c. Sii^t}f9tu in the passage quoted above was omitted, which 
it ought not to have'b^n. Poi^SfMvisvg was a title given 
to Amlo for d^iverins Smintfaa, a coloojr of the Cretan i 



the Hetlespont. from Mice. These being called, ft seems, in 
the Phrygian language, ^/t'lyffai, Apollo, for the abol^ reason, 
was Called Sjufhug, and had ia tetnple dedicated to him under 
that name in Phry^tL This loediity consllitut^ its j^opriaty ; 
and the loJMr p>iS%i tbm^it^^wMBM imwamimr^kBprnfote 
for which it wae ^^^Mted^-^The tilte, StitfltMii^ VV^M to 
Apollo, occurs also m Ovid. Metamorph. lib. xii. 

Where it is aidded in the same page, Mn Knq;ht; efaewhere 
observes, tba^ Ifaei'e ia in the genuine ^parts of tiie Iliad and 
Odysseff no mentioit of tatf t>f the mtsti^ Deities, itor of anv of 
the rites with which they wdrewo#ilnpped/^ the v^etd^tbeamere 
does not r^fer to another part of the Prolegomena, bsC to p. 
13. of his '' Inquiry into ,the Symbolical Laopaige of .^icient 
Art and Mjrtbfdogy," and ihe wMds» in Italics, vi tkegenuine 
parts qf^ should not have been omitted. 

We bave in our former number considered Mr. Knigbt's 
Carminai Homerica in three poiuU of view; we made a few 
remarks on, 1. the person and writings of Homer generally ; 
2. on his description of ancient manners; d> on his Myiho- 
logy, — Our readers will there Tore now expect, that we sbould 
take in the three other points of view, in which it was proposed 
to cofisider them, viz. 4. interpolations and different readings, 
5. the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. 6. The language 
of Homer. ' 

Previously, however^ to any further observation, we ^!1 
present our readers with a specimen of Mr. Knight's way of 
reading Homer. The first twenty-one lines proceed tlius : 
MHNIN *FEi8e, flea, i^Xif loSotf* «X*^ef o^ 

»o^Aaj ff T$fli(tto% %avfx^^ a^'^* Wfomirrs-if 
ht^pePmvj afr^fs Si hhs^p* STfu^f xwi^riv^ 
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af p^f i&j5f T£, fsLvAKf «i*SpwVj mat hf&i st)(ikkif$, . , . 

•»' r., ^ 4 /o«>«*^ TO* Xt^^^ ^Tif^f.^iT ap^TTlfm ; . . ,. 

, , ., arpsf j^jfj* f yap igAJf Sofeti otj vaf«^ oj^aifcos^j 

' ^Sttrii 10 the ibhtt ill ^IhgIi Mr« Knig^l has printed (i^ whole 
Iliad and^CMyMer, eir as he writl^ it, ^flAnAI ami VQAYl- 
SEIA. 

^ Antag the dther peouharities, at many will reckon theiD, of 
Mr. Kaighf ^ ^meatery and prosodaical Greek wrtlii^8> our 
readers mtt observe <die asost eonsi^cuons and prominent ts 
the frequent tetum of the towering JBoKc Digammaf whi<:b 
has been ralfied'l^ Pq^i in these Miell^ktidwtt fi»^) 
While toweritig o'er your al^^uibet^ like Saut, 
'l^ands ouri>igaainia^ and o'ertops th^m dl. 

It ia well kaown, that Richard Dawes, who has acquired such 
reputaUoQ by an E&s^y in hi» Miscellanea Critica^ da Conso-^ 
nante give aspiratione Van, prout in scrmone Homenco obti- 
nebat, has expressed himself on the aubject of the ^olic 
Digamnaa as follows, 

*' Diu est quod fecit CL Bentleius ut Homeri Editionem Di- 
gamma jEoIico losignitam eruditi expectarent* Eletnenti qui- 
oem tstius potestatem in Homeri scriptis olim obtinuisse^ ac 
proinde etiam bodte haberi oportere figuram, sive notam ali- 
quam, qua ista poteetas designetur^ id sane et nos cum CI. vero 
com muni ter agintus. Cum eodem vero non itidem sentimus 
ipsum illud ekmentum magis quftm vel Hebrseorum vel Arabum 
Vau inionica Homeri Poi^'mata invebendumi quippe quodgemis 
iEoIic^ propriutn fuisse non una indicio adducti confirmemu§." 

What, then, a« it appears Dr. Bentley destgued to do, hut 
left undone, Mr. P. Knighl has attempted to execute in the 
presiDt work* 
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it other maltenX flHitli luui beto written bj odierleaipiied crtfcs^ 
bMdes Din^ pitfAitfaHSr by Vflfow»n^fclifa ' P W Iiigd ^ ieaa to 
Hoomv by CbnMly Di'.Bdhd^, «hdrBr;7tt:^r Ghflbnlllim 
|[iveD, in bis Antiqmtil^ AaiMic», a. ITWy i^aaiftife»S6f^ lironr 
mscripfions oA ntieni meMtneiits.^ -Btetkgr'^a t^^dr baiie 
iKft bdbind tbiM ceitate editidus fXHiUMt, WyMOk lUby have 
narked many pUo^ and inserted tl^JB^Ife D)^^ Dr. 
Taylor has AirtfieriHttStiMadtUi^niallii'fi^b^ on 

ancient monumehts/in MsMiiindir 'S ite df i c i Bn ce.* • - - ^ 

It does nottfidl^lM ite MinSts erf 'Oilr iobsertadte to enter 
upon a serious and crided iifqfliry4nto dii reaft^yy(for some 
bare asked, where was there ev6r a c&pj, or where is no^ to be 
found a inamiSGript of flooer's wfitn^s, with this digainma 
in it I) nor into the Vbfm, the use, and the iacUst of Au Aspirate. 
Such matters womd be too. coppious for our present, pwpose, 
and, indeed, for^n to its bb^« We shall ooly siiy, that 
die reality of the Digamma being admitted (and notwitWaading 
the ouestiott just put^ there is aoiple testiqion; to jts f^itj), 
the/ormis sufficiently evident, from its name, though its foru 
ajDcTextent would admit of much dabate. The. eristics are far. 
from being agreed among i)i(eiiisdves in. some particulars on 
these points. But we may pretty safely follow Dawes's testi* 
mony to one important article at least ; ^ ex locis jam descriptis 
istud in Uahscursu obsenrare est quam frustra sint ii, qui ^li- 
cum F eidam apud Latinos figura^ potestale itidem respondisse 
contendunt :" and we further incline to follow Mr. P. Knight 
in the foUawing observation. " llie ^olic dialect^ we know," 
sajs Mr. Knigbt, " had more guttural sounds than any other, aJid 
more particularly employed the Digamma^ which is thence 
called £olic by the later grammarians. We may therefore 
fairly conclude, that it represented this sound, to which, perhaps, 
there is nothing nearer in modern language than our WH, a& 
pronounced in the word whirl, or that of the Tuscan GU, as 
Jironouneed by the natives of Florence and Pisa, in the word 
Guerra/ 

The above passage is quoted from Mr. P. Knight's *' Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Language ;'* which is here distinctly pointed 
put to readers, who, before ihej pass a judgment on the Carolina 
Honierica, ought certainly in justice to make themselves ac- 

' MarmpT Sandvicecse, cum Commentario ct Notis Joatinia Tayiorv 
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quaiDted with that work : hia Analytical Essay contaiamg the 
theory, by which Mr. Kuight directs his practice in this singular 

volume. . . ' 

As a specimen of Mr. P, Knight's way of applying this Aspi*j 
rate, the DigamniB,in the Homeric writiiigSj au extract has hmnl 
given above : and instead of any extraneous observations, our, 
readers shall be now presemed, from Dr. Bentley's and Dr*. 
Taylor's copies^ with specimens of several places in which they' 
apply this same character* Dr. Benlley's copy is preserved in. 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge ; Dr, Taylor's m thQ 
public Library of the same university, together with manjt 
other of his printed books containing his manuscript notes, a i 
From Dr. Benlley's Copy, \*^^ 

^' Mijviv asiSf, Beat, UviM^oth&i ^%*X^of ' * " ' 'I 

In V. 20, u(« P^x^^qXov. in v, S8, hp fw/m^rm^' in v. 64. O5 
fgjffoj. v. 70. Of fTjSrj. V. 72* f*jv 8*a ju.^mtryptji'— ^0* wo^£.— 
v. 73. ^wTsfiiTrev.— V. 75. feHanafSeXfrao fav(*xr<jf v. 77. irpo$w«^ 
fprfo-iv. V. 85. S^pcnjfl-a;, ftoAix, f^t^re. v. 85. on fonrSa^ t 

f'rom Dr. Taylor's Copy. 

^STtfjifi^* ^m ev XW^ ffxri^SoXaw X^roXXfiovof . v. 24- i4y«fte^voy* 
ifijv^ave flujxo?— evi foixw— eBffi(r6V— i^?roXXeov( FavatXT*— *$i f^vacr- 
<ri*f~f ixa-nj^iXfTtfo fam%TOS—'^P^f^^ fiireo-*/— x«i fot—imhs^ 

Tlie above extracts were made very cursorily and hastily, but, 
if we mistake not, they are all the places, within the linnts, 
in which the ^olic Digamma is placed. And what wiU 
strike our readers at once is, the abundance of places m 
which Mr. Knight puts his JEolic Digamma, and the paucity 
of Dr. Bentley's and Dr. Taylor's insertions- It is, how- 
ever, evident, that both Dr. Bentley and Dr. Taylor have 
only employed it in a few particular cases, which perhaps moi^ 
immediately struck them, incidentally^ and perhaps in reference 
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10 tome ptftteultf poiim of critseinii, 0m whicli tlney mi^ 
baf€ been emplo^d tt tbe bnMj uid irithoat «tteadi» to tke 
otfa«r places, in wbicb thej would have admittetl that the Dipofr^ 
naoi^f^t have been toMfted. Dr* Beutte; s jB»ertioiit 4|>p€ar to 
have been terj »ciat]f* Aad wiih r^pect to tbmt Iean>ed crilie's 
projected edition of Homer wiUi tbe .^oltc Digamji»^ men^ 
fiofied bf Dawei, it wm perbape one of dio^e numeroiu pn>» 
jectMf wliich literary men are apt to form, ai»d of wbdi tt»i^ 
like cftitiefi in the mr, ihrougb Ibe multiplicilj of thtiw pmswm^ 
^tid the shortness of huintn life, cooie to tiothi^. Dr. BeDti^ 
alra had announced^ in iike ifianner^ bis iatetilioii of givisig « 
new edition of the Greek T^tament from new n^nuscnpts 
collated, and ancieat rersioos compared* Dr. Middleton pro- 
iKNiDceditaopmnreiiy and it CWM to iioliap|.-^M«« 



Am It is not intended to resume the tubject of the Moik^ 
Digamtna in what may hereafter be offered on the language 
of Homer^ it may not be improper to subjoin here as follows. 

Not having met with this letter, expressive of the aspirate, in 
the most ancient manuscripts of Homer, which it has fallen in 
our way to peruse/ and never having beard of any that has it, 
we called the character myateoQUSj not doubting however that 
the iEolians expressed it. The manuscripts of Homer, not 
excepting the very ancient, are allowed to be very much cor* 
rupted:^ but that most magnificent and elegant edition, the 
Editio Princeps, priated at Florence, a. 1484^ under the 
direction of a learned Greek, Demetrius Chaleondyles, who 
followed the best of them, has no trace of it. Nor does it 
occur in the earliest grammars by learned modem Greeks J In 
speaking therefore of this character a^ mysterious, and, in 
putting the question how aJl these Digammas had fled from 
Homer, it was only intended to say, that such as may even 



" The Towniey Homers as it h called, (purchased by Dr, Burnty, out 
of Mr.Towrky's collection) now in the Brit Museum, amd the OMdt 
Manuscript of Homer in New College Library, Oxford* 
• * Bernard Li» Nerlius in the preface to this Aldine edition ohieives as 
follows, of Homer ,--Hqui ijuidem ob mcuriam et oejjigentiwii librario'^ 
rum ita sui diiumitU videbatur, ut in nalb fere xodm quamvit per- 
ireteri integer agnosceretur* Yet he has only the roug^b and smooth 
breathing as now used, no MqWc Bigamm«, or P aspirate; and he 
had, as be said, besides, with study compared the Common tariee of £us- 
tathius, 

^ Gram, Gr. Chrysolota et aliorum: AW, iSlJ^Th^o^mGMm, 
Paris, 1513- ^ ,- 
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haT^ doalrted of its reality, may tt ka»t haw some grolittd for 
their opioion, though for some observations that may solve tbb 
difficulty we r«fer to Mr. Knight's Prolfgomeira. And as the 
following pasaage from bis Ana^tical Essay on the Greek Lan- 
guage seems to be as exact, though in few Words, and satisfac- 
tory an account as any that has been given of the Digamma, 
we shall close with it our present paper, 

** An ancteni scholiast, cited by M, de Villoison,* says that, 
when the H became a vowel, it was divided into two letters, 
the first of which, f, was employed to signify the aspirate, and 
the second, f, the slender, or simple vowel sound. Qumti- 
lian and other old grammarians seem to have held the same 
opinion ;* ao that there can be no doubt that these marks 
were so employed in the manuscripts of their limes. Ther^ 
is, however, no instance of the J in any ancient monument now 
extant, or in any manuscript anterior to the ninth c«ntury, though 
the P occurs tipon the medals of Tarentum, Heraclea, and 
Lesbos, and also on the Heraclean tables, and an earthen vase 
published with tbem byMazochi; who has conjectured, with 
much ingenuity and probability, that these two notes were first 
employed in opposition to each other, to signify the thick and 
slender enunciation of tone, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, the 
mventoT of the accentual marks.^ The present notes (' ) and (') 
are corruptions of them, which were gradually introduced to 
facilitate writing.* Dr> Taylor supposed that the H was the 
Ionian aspirate, the f the Dorian, and the F the ^o!ian;f but 
we find the F in its Pelasgian form, E, with the h on the Hera- 
clean tables ; and the Lesbians, whose coins have the latter aspi- 
rate, which he calls Dorian, were Cohans/* 

By way of postscript, we must add, that notwithstanding the 
reputation obtained by Dawes in this country, Mr. Knight main- 
tains he was mistaken both as to the form of the Digamma, 
and, frequendy, as to the words, to which it ought to be added; 
and that by his way of handling the subject he has brought this 
branch of criticism into some disgrace among the learned in 
Other parta of Europe.* 

^ Prokg, in Homer, p. 5. where the marks, through an error of the 
«opyist or printer, are trans-posed, 

* * Lib. i- c. 4* and Gramm* vet Patch* CoK iat9, et scq. 
^ * Comm.iaTab, Heracl/p, 327* 

: . ♦ Ibid. " , 

r, * Ad Marm. Sandvicenie, p. 45* , 

• ® Analyt Ess, po Itie Qn Alphabet, p. 34. • --*^— - *-'— -• - -^ « 
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l^RO:^E&SOtt,COUSJN'S EMoii qf-tfie Jwo\^ 

...... .... I , ., 

Fre volutne eoDtouiitig these commentaries, h the fourth 
which Professor Cousin has most laudably given to the publiC| 
of the works of Frochis 5 and I trust that the same zeal and the 
same ability which induced him to bring to light these ineati- 
mabte works^ from an oblivion no less long than disgraceful to 
countries which profess to be polished^ will abo enable him to 
publish all that remains of the writingt of this CoiyphsaD 
Platonist, and incomparable man. 

These commentaries^ indeed^ are justly called by the Pro* 
fessor, ^ " au ancient^ great, and vemrahk monumeni of Gre- 
dan and Egyptian wisdom ;" and to the generality of readers, 
and in short| to every one who has not legitimate!^ studied the 
pliilosophy of Plato, they will also be what he denominates 
them, oliscure. But by the man who has happily penetrated^the 
depths of that philosophy, at which, as Bishop Berkeley well 
observes, * many an empty head is shook, they will be found to 
be as clear an explanation of dogmas and truths, which, though 
in their own nature most luminous, but to the multitude impene- 
trably dark, as it is possible for the most enligktmed genius to 
effect. And hence this work ia very properly said by Damas* 
ciua 7 to be wFEfmp^t^st §^T/iy^<ri^, a super^exceiient expoution,^ * 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museom, 
there is a copy of these commentaries, of which, by permission 
of the Trustees of that excellent Institution^ I made a transcript, 
upwards of thirty years ago. And the following are the emen- 
dations, which from a frequent perusal of this work, I have 
been induced to consider as not only probable, but for the most 
part indispensably necessary. . 

In the first place, in p. 4. 1. IS, which is towards the clofeof 
a most splendid exordium, in which Proclus magmficently 
invokes the several orders of those divine powers that are 

' Vid. Fra^fat, torn. ii. p, 10» 

* In his SiriSi 

* Vid. Photii Biblioth* p, 1070. 

* I refer the English reader, who has a genius for such speculataonSf 
to the 3d volume of my translation of Plato, id the notes on which. I 
hav0 given the substance af this adniiraMe commentaryi ^ 
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Notice of Professor 0dfusin's ProcluSf 6^. $3f 



(ttmiOlf. footed Bad. ccutodi to ^wdnt &nt omto of dl, be 
also involcM bis pfecoptor, Sjtriaousi ai foUowi : ttnyvAawrt if rm^§ 

Jo tbia paBsage,. 6 /umoto^ HceraTTOLSfU evktemly erroneous. \ The 
Harl^tn Ms** lias o/uieaTitf xttrttaTog ; but ibis is not more sound 
than, thoibtliarw. . Imtendof ttlme. thiaraftife^ I read tfumyH 
9«riimtf^. . Far as bolb.&yiianttaf and- Pfodns labored in 
endeavouiing toLiesloreilfae pbibsophy of. Phito, hence Proelu$ 
^my\ prgfMji xidb Syiiains hkyefdmiiKie mtf^e ^ reitaraiion of 
divine truth* . . * i^'i ' •" * j ' 

The words tlat immedistely fbllow are/ nv p/m pm^v m 

ijrup^fiyv^ avTi Tfijy ayaXjw^TOJV, am Toav jggwv, awl njj oX»jf ayt<r* 

x^t Toif €i<rAvh^ yfvifo-opfVGir- And ihey apply^ according to 
Professor Cousid, to Syrianus* But tbougii grammatically 
considered, they evidenily admit of this construction ; yet 
when they are attentively exaniined, it will be found to be 
impoisible that they should be appHcable to any individual 
of the human species, however exalted above the. rest of 
mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, 
that as Procius had just before implored divine assistance, in 
order thai he migbt participate in perfection of the most mystic 
theory of Plato, which is unfolded in the Parmenides, he after- 
wards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in the above beautiful 
manner. Hence it appears tg me that two or three lines are 
wanting^ and that this passage is a part of a sentence containing 
a most magnificent encomium of the Platonic philosophy ; viz* 
**£het it came tu men far the ben^t of the souh that are here^ 
imtead (^ stutueSf imtmd (^^iempkSf instead of the whole of^a^ 
tred imtiiuiionSf and that it is the primary kader of sahation 
to the men that now are^ and to those that shall exist hereafter/^ 
This conjecture is greatly confirmed by the following passage in ' 
Suidas^ in which philosophy is said to proceed from thefir^t 
cause, ihrough all the middle divine genera, and the more excel- 
lent natures ^ posterior to the Gods, as far as to ike dregs of ' 
beings [i\ e, asjuras to matter itsey] which is the lagt'ofthfngs]T 
but that religion which is the worship of the Gods^ originates 
Jrom adorning causes, itparmri, x&t $iAo«-opia, otix asro thjv uurm 
apa tsL^x^^' ^^' ^ J*^^ f *Aoffof left eftTTO TTji fiia| TTjf frmrmv atna^ etf 

i These more excellent natures are dadmons, and heroes. 
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f$9 Notkti^^tfdumQoi^ 






Plalo, ai ofi« ting rhrigmil fcy D«im» to tea idMtiilt te 



iiti 



in .Ikt kMst opfam^Pswi»% tpMUnKcf lh6maltgy^4ff ite 
pencils m tht« diatogiie lo the iMMpi miiuk mmAmmmiitiik^ 
Md^%tte#rte.'fl£ iMBgAiB tbaMiMv^ 7.) 

ffptftOf^- 4llf% A|; v'IMl*fMPIi ttVUBtl ^inVI' Mpi^ • - Jfai IMS Ml 

gi(|iaii>itWfw»oi^ it apipam. to im ^ >6 .wmhbjt 
i»ji'BAiMiyi>ffif> fi» *it the ■■wi<g<ifimi^4tot i 



Mn/ty. [»• #* to jifcA «i iim«ii umh} ami to ntdim 




' f ■ ^ * r . » . . . • i. ^ »- -^ 



> V^M^ 4.. i#>. JM JMn,.^i<bi|»air «i>f> » .tyMn»| nfo^'^k 
t|Wlifiinr> .po.«i flfif #wtir Mi^i P f hmifT' My i^iy ) jy i ^i ^ '»m 

B^hifumfffM^ W i w l^ t w *K {Wg»i^iti»3' ■ W W < t <iW |V % l i | (iii nfi> it | iii h 

WlhKtHf^ BMM <lBlMMML Anfll^ PflH ^ 4ltM|l ' l^MUMMMHIVr •^JM^fllift 

passage Aome woidt are wantiof^ atid there is also in Ic an 
erroneous puactuation. The words which I conceive ta be 
A'antiog arc tou Sij^ioypyou es^j nve^ ovr^Jr which should be in- 
serted ioifDedtately aiter to bv ^f^ wmra. And the erroneotit 
f>iinctuation is m T*f yoL^ ^05 xai &!ir<jf, and ^Iso in Tif ^t fo&^ e 
S^jei,togp|rof, neither of which in inierrogattve. Hence th€ whole 
passage wijt he accurately as follows: %m «ivai dcvctAoyor »f 
£ij/*4oyfyor rpoj t« fyxoa-jttiaj to iv w^o$ 9r«ivr«- tou ®i]ftioy^*w i>H 
TiKQf DVTftf, a»X£«f ^ff ouj^ tv^f Tis yag leoj xa# owrcj, e y^t^ Jtocra Ta 

^fOuTtFos firriv i^jot^^^ x.. r, X. L e. " A a the Demiurgus ie to 
mundane natures so ia the one [or the ineffahle priociple of 
priticipks] (o all things ; the Demiurgua being a certaut om^ 
hut not mmpi^ Gne^ Ftir the Dcmiurgui is a certmn G&d* 
For the God which subsists according to [or ii characterised 
hy] tkt QM. um^i a cerulu Cod, hui ^xxx^ly God. But 4i< 
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Demiurgus is a certain God^ * because the demiurgic peculmrity 
h liie peculiarity of a certain God, there being also other pecu- 
liarities, which are lEideed divine^ yet not demiurgic." Wbat 
^ roclus here says^ necesitriiy foUows from the Platonic tbeary, 
that as the first God is Me {me, all the other Gods are unkits^ 
proceeding from and at the same time rooted in the one itsdf. 

Page SB. L l, for ?ufJiSptp^ayf the Uarleian Mb, has afi.&pp«v^ 
which m the true reading. But the passage in which this word 
occurs is the following : rot fktf ym^ eot* hia %ou $f rjj mwK&tnT^ 
TOO MVQ§ iSpUjutgyetj ri3V axaMdo^io-T&v fU/top^tas', [aju-apfidtj*] iej ^15^1 

fif flE^a jSAiire^v Sym|*»»fO*r, i. e. ** For some things are divino, 
being established m the simplicity of the one^ transcendeiuly 
rejoicing in, and ejctending to those who are able to purvey 
them, an unadorned privation of form ^ as some one of tli^ piously 
wise says-"' That a^ogiptav is the true reading, is e?ident from 
ihis, that according to the Platonic philosophy, divine natures 
are more properly celebrated by negations than by affirmatiom^ 
P. 40. 1. ^. for mQpi^ra rwv Smv, the Harleiaii Ms. has rightly 

P. 41. 1.3. si^itatrr^Qf&i^f which is also the reading of the 
Harleitn Ms-, should be aSictrr^oipwv, This will be evidefit 
from an inspection of the passage in which this word occurs, 
-vt^ ty< ^tv r^ Tip Si«X*XTi3£iiv fi>%BmiMiis iffo<r^KUf wApa&ih^ai v?a^, 

TpQpuii\ iwoimv ev ijju,jy ceif^etm^i^v. No expression is more com- 
mon in Platonic writers than ahao-Tf^4>Qi Eyvot«t, unperveHed 
conception* And that this is the true reading is evident frooi 
tbeplac^in the liepublic of Plato which forms a part of that 
to which Proclus allodes : for it is the following^ ttrr^ orati ^fitif 

v^o ■yoytu<rj, 7rei3«/3;^ou>fT6s re sea* T*ft6wvTff ovta (lib* vii. p, 146. 
Cantab* 1713). For these dogmas concerning things beautiful 
and just, in wbich we have been nourished from our childhood, 
Metfte UMperverted coiiceptioni, mentioned by Proclus. 

' For according to Fkto the Demiurgus is not the supreme God ; since 
In the Tim^ns he says, *' that it is diificult to discover the Demiurgus 
and f^her of the universe, aad when found, im possible to reveal Jiim by 
langua^i^ to all men ; but ia She P^m^nides, he celebrates the otUm or the 
first prmciplc of things, as perfect iy iueffabJe. Por he says, at the con-- 
elusion of the first hypoihcsia concerning u, " Neither therefore duirs 
any name beJong to it, nor discourse, nor any sci«iice, nor sense, tior 
opinion/' ^- ^ — ■ 
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340. ^o/u^ ^ProfeflBOF Coiis^^ 

P. 57. 1. It. ttw wofMw ; tat ^HaiMifi Mt. htt rigMjr 

7fl»y fln-wppir. Vdr VtotivL^ wfn, ran fuv yuf (pttvinth 'Wlktp' i^ 

fr«y]MfOU t¥ot Tbv ty rsij^ 'iroXXoi^, -"iri^ it rwt&o ivri to ^fffps€9^ 
t¥, ro im r«y irtMM; o I19 iSmT loti ^mftf-fZ^^n^Mv i: €. > '* Fcm4r 
pbjMtl f (Mils imdtittHie [t. e. the nhikitikl&of^tlieoijis^lesi 
esodlMt tbBii the fmlMduftb [in ^wludi ' UMe< fe^nt em ii^e^ 
rest] ; but Ae tnttllitijlde perticitNiles of ibtt ooe^wfaidi « ^ecMr^ 
ntogfii wilhlhe meny. Prior/hdweveri toMt [ue.le'tMs «6i«irA 
Tan^ moBtd], is Ibe- exempt one, imteeeileii(< to 4he nnfaeg^ 
wtMik ivith Pleto^' is Mm/' ' For fonns when ^ mete i i e liieJ 
become ibierior to their recipfents; beomse thef ire^ifrtM>^ 
depeedeet on^ them for their MibaiieeMe, > heneg ^ dspeMd-ftom 
their^)ftm shepKeitjraDd ierii^iUli^ i«te fariiga ecM|i«i«liMI 
aitdiiitervals. " -- .-•.«•. ;/ •». .ra«>c,'. .i 

P. 80* L 12. For ffijpiijttfvaj, which also the Harleian M§, 
has^ it is necessary to read sf^j^n^jutivaf. The erroneous substi- 
tution of one of these words for the other^ frequently takes- 
placei not only in the manuscripts^ hut also in the printed copies 
uf the writings of Proclus. * 

P, 88. 1* 20- fffof TO ov, so the Harleidn Ms,, but it is re* 
quisite to read ^^of to ev^ as will be at once evident to the Pla- 
tonic reader from an inspection of the following passage in 
which these words occur : §¥ etm-otg toi? deoif, ra ^nfTif» tv Tsif 
T^OT&if fo-Ti, %m ffaVTa a-s-Xwf crt>ijK»VTa* lrp^ to of [«f] oip'ou umt ^ 

P- 94, 1, 13. Proclus, here speaking of the arrangement "of 
the persons of the dialogue, and vihat the arraDgement indicates^ 
says: nn; out n^nfic §p^n totoioutov, nm S*at w^mv mtristif Aft^r^* 
nKvif T» Uapff^iyiB^ o-yvTETajtra* x«i m tnavQU 0^iKitrm' Hvic^ 

Xflyxpamjf Si efjUp^oi* to*v cro$oiVj 5r^&xaX^t*ftevog ^iV ror I?«^j»fvt?fffw 
icouF, nrairof (wv Si irpof Touf Z^fmvGi hoyou?. In this passage^ it 
appears to me^ that between the words Xmx^mrfi^ h^ and aep^ 
m¥ rm (ro<$oiv^ it is necessary to insert to f^etroy tmv. 

P. HI* L 15. Proclus in tliis place^ speaking of the differ- 
en€e|between the dialectic of ZenOj and that of Pajmenides^ and 
having observed that the forroer is more logical, but the laUer 
more mtelkctualf adds; $ 81 Hag^tviliii etyrwi ftovw rt/a vm Xf*^- 
FOj, fttrrijv T9;v «¥«ri¥ f^faxo too ovto^, ttj vf^epa^istMxriH^ yflM^t- 
»oj/ iv airXaj^ rjTi^flXflfjg ra xupo^ eY^yoT;)' ^*o urn ^fv[i* e. Zeno] 
tiS^k^hs TidT^u Xoywv, St [i, e. Parmenidea] mi vmpai rn-i^&Xijf 
JKW Ti5f flLvfT^j povociSeu^ aiiTfix'''^ T«e>^ arrow. In this passage, 
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Fox^^A&iWitftgy 'q{ foifu ;«ri|ShNM|^ by wtnchr i?kt9nieiwri()Mi^ 

nwwJlly<^iprq8»'tiit mliutivepanoefittoi^^f intellect^ is.fiiTOiei6lrf 

b^^Mise it i» 8ii(piior even lo si^«Btifit demoostratioi}* . « ^ •^ 

;P» ifl^il;.19«9 A^ :On ia^fui Sel. ti» -fir im^^po) t^o itkuj/ko^, 

T0 dv^Mtfw ri»y onwy w^tatrmff % wwwn^umg^ ^ 0pw^* im^ jMxr fff>»^ 

i9Jn;m,tra 7iBEpr)KAM#ibj»a^i|a«ro rmptymwf»fp fnir-ti 

MBitlmeniislakes, iumI idiay also oociir in the : Harlciaii .MS«: 
HarwNftiol o/mjomi^^ ^ «M\opovuj(Mp^ otuiiwrd^ it iSMiaceft^ 



all heiags-BjWiQiiymousIy, for the reason assigned by Frodas, 
Titf. Ifaat jote thMigibiie^gf Ml a gfaator^ Initanatber Jq^h lat» 
d$gm, ,And%4b»tamaff«Menia%a7^f4aMtriuiM^ 
fwH(iLM Nifwyi»a t j «0fe, >wa ailMII ^aulistttute •^taaefyt^i^ for hf^tmii'^ ; 

tlttf pipiage, it is obviously requisite to leid opsywywyy ; tha^ 
faama« tinimlitio^^^^ v i 

'P» 149. 4 l^«^&sw . Prof|tif^iii.^apeakiag iQ4hi8 placed tha^ 
o pi nion ^\w^^iff»^ vfhm 8wnray.niukitiide as Imm^ia'^&fsiiMH 
tfd siibwtaiifiBy,iiat..«io. not ioe.the abauidiiieaHi^iob aaiK^ 
ngQimwfyi BP«ii»» . froa».> sofMiialiBgc fDultiiii4ati.froiB. .pntgr^ 
obaeiyes:a« followf : Zi^vpf Si w^og. .Tfnu HmffuuAmy^ itrnv^ .49^ 
ci9^if t l miimi $ nffi yvvf^ rmvMmf >^«K.liiia>fy%g, fit ii»M«e a^t* 
8 iilW) <i|||i i» «; fc i^n ar ^a^ sfmirmmf t^cyx*^ danrx«y#Htfi^^^^«»ttvr 

Aot van avsfpi^ ci^fifSiirsriii ff> *Ac^< . Jiai a instead of |9eyi|7«y At^^$ 
ff?r* TO *i^, Tets x^oMois^ f j^s(Xi^UjW.fvof k. r* k,, it is necessary to read 
mvnyev avrowj tTTj to fv to*j ^roXXo^g, evf £ff*Hyujtievo^ x. t. A. ; anci then 
this passage will be^in English , *^ Zeno does not oppose iheposi^ 
tioDof Purmenides, bm confutes the opinion of the vulgar, who 
survey multitude and tilings whkk are dispersed, or have a dh- 
sipaied iubsutencef and elevates I hem to the one which is in the 
many, indicating tJiat if the md^ny were separated from the otte^ 
manv absurditiest would follow," For the propr ascent is from 
the one or the incorporeal form \ihich multitude participates^ 
and by which it is connected and held together, to the form or 
idea which is exempt from multitude, aud which has a subsist 
t fence ayT& ^a^' ayro. 

P . I ^5 A, 14. For acAT* ^nmv irrt v iu , w hich is a I so the read ing 
VOL. XXIV. VLJL NO, XLVllL Z 
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tiini fiijii utiLu 

«f«^<^ #tMl iffM Im &bunit». Att (be laedia liH ii iia -liwii 1. 1» 
IM#i«rf«M«f MMii4*rtiMrMM4 tiiwilw bitar, b^ Whet 
(IflM fti«r tittm»f}^tm$rfiihm on ftll bdngs. The<lMt pu«>«r 4hb 
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ipilfe^iferii.frpiii ,41m riding i^ ^ H^rl^im. Ml?. > Ppr 

4WI Sff x»f, xd(4 «vro*^ r<H^ ^^w^^^^i ^'''ti^ ?P.pezir9 to be j)i^ tru^, 
ifV^Wg,. J'pr rt^n Proclws will W^ V ror justice, [wt^ich i« 
yp^ gf tt^^SQ ixiiddle fon^osj is ioid^eo ii4(fii^nt ^ Moyis, bu( bow 
18 It (present with bodies, and iaamcq^ npture^ thpm^elvei T' 
r £!• 11^ J. 7n f^c*- A«yi> Sf .«ifnt W f» t^ «ffeJ«XT|f> 1^ TCfy §¥ rif 
Ik^^XPf^Btfo hoTMpaav rapv pir^y vim paf f^wiv^v? Iji ^e ^^r^a^ 
|ilS. SfViJ^poQ^ 19 9ii|itt^<)i ^ 9lso TC9V oKTfi^i Qo that t^e reading 
Uie^eJfi Tcoy ^. t(j^ i^ifagf/fi^ uipo^ clw' f^uiffifv,. Aijid tjbjs apj^f^s 
tftth^ ih^ tf 11^ r^^idiQgr 

^. Fi 109,}. )8. rauTctapim «*jijTflM* But tfee I^afleiau !^IS. h^ 
v^J pfojpierjyj ci .T^q^y taivt* p/|ftw$ fifnjrai, as wi}l be evi^^^H^ 
from a perusal of Ui^ wor^^ ^I^icb i9iiDe(lia$ely (b)]pw. .« 
, ]P..J74, Kl3. .«X^ ;MF^flfr. jp(rpuarav VW^OV Toprcfy. ^ITfltf 

TflKWffcoMoi'j.TQ 5« «TTo«u §0 UtewfW^ the H^le^aa MS? Bii 
Ui^r^ i^ eyidei^tl)^ lan omi^siqii in tliis pass^^ pf x(^ ^iff 0(yT(M^ 

¥04 T»V ctfivyx^^^ ^^ plK}^^v Sfi^Av. Tims too the Harleiaa M^. 
•Pyt 4>.r S«A|(Vy. I rf94 $^$4^^ ^^ lJ^^^ ^^1^ nseamug of Prc^clus iii 
ib^. pc^SW^f) will b(S>. '' tp^t iutelligibles possess an union a4^pt£^ 
tp th^r iia^A}ce».|U)d y^ through each other without confu£io|i.^ 
,. Iu||, )QQ, Proclu.ft^QW0that similitude and dissimilitude par- 
tipipaiyt qf j^aQbptlij^riitaQd in Une tOth ob^^erves, ^'that if siiuili* 
iud^ ill^parU ii^^to p^i^r things^ it becomes dissimilitr to theni 
[b$;€9iiiieiti8 i;7^e2:e^t.^rjpm them] : for thus the former will 

WPf|i;l« JI^Ujt,t|^ /aijpr r^eive,-' oAoj^ yap u ix^ersth^axn tqi; ^- 
Ap«f.^^f^P40f?)^ M^E^I) .^p/^»wreei cK^TDis* (^'> ysip (sic ll^rh MS^j 
sed'lege wrco y.cif) av ij fuy ftBTeSj&oy, ra. h ft^eA^jSiei^i^ ^ j. ..^ 
^ ^P. 193f I. 1. • K^A^w ;}.^fiH»4fci9^ l»)ttWW^ .W^'y* P««r«.^*8' 
ptvro ^ of^iori}^^ So also ihe B^l^i|»D.MS^ ; but it is qece^^rj tq 
a^d aftei: fcvxo 3 9kk9m?^ flk^ words ,^vpif,o^vf^ ecT*, Tbi#8 tqo ii^ 
LS/j&c;. pf f)ie s;miq P4ge^ f*W|^Q*0T^^ is watrfi^g iivwiedjiafieiy. 
^t^ (^49fW. So d^4j fn^^^ ofp^il /iiu)s.oj^'mPl49jf^ m^fk^i 

^?^«*WWf *Mfl|; iifrqr%».^(T. X, Eor tl}? 4e^n pf Pjrof;lmrW 
l^his iMirtpf .hi3 cp|p4,epjary4a, Jtp (jteypopstfajte |b^. s^ili^^ 
Ijts^lf ap4 ^^issimilitode U^^ell. p«*rt;iicipatf of eacjb ot^er^ >ic^ ^^ Uj§. 
not to confound tbeii: pikQperi^atur^i^ in Jj^^ par^^oipatii^^. - .. -. 
. P. Ui2. J. Ji9> . .prpclu8 h»y'fp^ obsierv^d) *^ W^ idiffcifent 
iptell^otfia) orders ^fito^^e s^v^^d^in >i^'l(i€h.jf^£o(m.^9J9^ 
iitude sub^Vsjisi^addS^ xcfii rouro to e>$o^ ev fx^torcp t^ i^ Jeip^o^yoy 
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dTlbe HMrieiin MS., it wt-equMte t^ raid um": miiMhistini 
m i n^ jBiit ibe^bfli^paiMg* is im fdlows: i) 8t aufhwnmjr^a^ 
ttuf «m iTOf fttti aim) xor* aitMcy fo wX^tof, eorviy shm-^ n rt 
^tvttv ffi}( fMio'iB»# Kiir' «iYMi9 efrrw w* The caiimI niKawMt— fi 
of a thiag is bettor tkmn tbirt thing whmi «! iiw p wi ctcded «ft 0< 
ill cimi&^i. e. tiiaa lahmi it tubmtt xH^vTOffjn ' Hdnds^^'on^ 
bctag-lhe cause of fltmojt, is more eiceibnl ihtMssiMM,^ msA U 
therefore iMir' stiriwf wwatf. 

P. 141. i. ll.y&;e« 8 icdu Sftimiintk^$vrr^pm m i^^ia tg i^afm 
iMttyopsfo^ iMu teoivf «a^^ o'^n^ shmmpAsi «^«f irs v^fTiir esr*i}Mi/ftv< 
«sv fffur^r, «ai 9tf gauTW €mnfftmf ^Mr.McKAitsaiev jhm sifww»r|ii»= ft< » 
umkhontHf, Sm liiiewMeliho HarleiiQ M&. ; tat foriMi «i^ 

Bme T*y aoA^sv^ioir MoftyoprMsr rw^^eak^mff liyr. ^ '*• < j ^ > ^' 

rm^WjillufmffiflMmom, M.,T..%^ Bud the HariwBiM& ImH Jsv 
l ^fi i w y yil Kq iy - tfjfc<wyyy, wiikh -is ihe tme readiog* < . . 

. P. 146.'l. 14; Broolos^ in s^eafcittgto#deQsiM[|(iesiniiiitiido«nd 
iiissiaiiiisnde {ofkomris ti^fMUfynaf nm^vofmimm^ ^sajps^ Jsm* if fisp 
9meiryefy9 f ' u n ^^ liioe^ixs), ir^poSto fo^j^^ti km TSMAtffiiwt ^mvi}^ 
c-01 X. T. A. : i. e. '^ And the fomaer ivdoed is lof a ooB s o t i ie, bttt 
Ike latter of « separatiDg naliitey aodsejoid^ in fvigfets^a, 
varied and motion/' !& IfarMnn MB. b»ia^riHSS{dMSt4ifiHlii 
lariMyi|U«i; 'bnt nwiftm is oli^ioMly 4he true #tadiw g > hmL feSf. 
aiio of the aame psge^ be speaks ct the fNw^ers <of aimiEMio^uMl 
dissiinilttude,«iid<»bsdnrca: 9miomii,ngmm}JaY^vf9h0tf'tit^tftii0i 
«f eiffftTm$i avMByBpyof Koci oaivdisi'xie^ ffv^ttnonaai lasi't ft iiit nlwr 
Tiy?iif/^0ri|f«nKai x«a ^t^XstsmMaiy xai-«iirsips««Mi xm • I s a s itiaf ♦ 
Bnt intbts paaMgoforteniikif, wbioh tbe Hari«anM€k Ukowisa 
bas, it is Tsqaisite W mad^it^us. l^r as the fvmmm mi sbnib- 
tais are jssassitfi^, Aoso 4)f dissimiilwde ane t asi rtti yi^ ' tb«» wfaioh 
is inoMexcdlent being oveiy ^ebare characterised by the si ss f prf, 
but rim less excellent bj the duad. 

P. 167-1, 13. fLBC-x ^f, ocra ToyTcuy fi^ fir*^Afav i»imviTttf| |tti» 

u^a^ei, (Twij^sMn ^' 00 irfiyg- xai »uro*f to*^ ai^t^o*^ , lo lhi§ [>aSssg« 
tbe Harteian MS. has also jynj e^i^Atfov, but erroii€OU5)j ; an it 
ifaoiild be fijv fTiirXfoj'* For Proclus had a little before beeii 
speaking of the most gemric forms, viz, essettce^ samenens^ and 
difftrence^ and also of tbe most special^ which he denomiiiatas 
the monads in individuals such as man, dog, &€. (fto^fatJ*? ^v roif 
aTOjwoij) ;nid dien he observes, ihat tlie media betweeu these, ar« 
such fornjs as es^tend farther indeed than tbe latter, but do not 
[likt the former] energiie on all beings. The last part of ^hn 
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fipmfe^iprd Jrcg]^ ,^ Ceding k # if%rl^i<^- M?-^ Fpf 

4WI is ir»s, xflu «VT0*^ Tw^ *>tyxWf i whicli ?p.pezir% Ito be i\\f tr^f, 
if^djflg,. -Fpr A«n Proclus will §3y^ " rpr justice, [wl^ich i« 
fPf^ gf tli^sQ |[iuddb fOi:v)9ji] ia ii^iseq in^^fir^nMia 9ovls, bu^ bow. 
la it (present with bodies, and inanicq^nptur^ thpm^lvef ^" 
^ ^. i^ U 7^.fic, , My# Sf ,«»^ w fy T^ «ffrf«xTu> Iff T«fy fv T^ 

Ins. ^VTJ^oiy is oiDitt^()i ^o4 also ro^v oyrc^j^j^ ^o that the feadiog 

Uie^e.jfi.T«|f^ T^ (t^^r^^^ff-r^ ^Scoy «ir' fii^eivftw^ Aijid t)ijs apff^s 

tft b^ t}i4? tf u^ rfSMtiqg^ 

^, Pi 109,}. )8. roBt^o^afh$ i?<jUT«H, But tb^ I^^rJeiaa ^3* b^ 

v^^jf pro|%er|yj R* r^q^v ravfiif p/|ft«$ ?*p9T««^ a^ wijl be, evi^^ 

{iroin 9 perusal of Ui^>yQr49 wl^icb i9ime(liately fo)]^^^ 

,. JR. J74, t; 13, .fltX^pt ;M^Tflt, jp(rpurav «i/ta(Troy.T(>fiTcpy>6yfT«f 

TO fisv fjia?,KQy, to S= ^rro^. So likewise the tlarieian MS- But 
th^re i^ t^videkuly an omission in this passage of xaj r^^ aUTQi{ 
^^^Oi&TJjrof, ifntned lately after aurou ofj^oior^ros^ 

P, 184* I, 7. ra §€ F(7i)T3t T^y fvajcr*y E;^i* tjjv otUTOJ^ wfiw^u^^flVy^ 
yeti Tjjv a^yy;^[/rov Si schJ^h&jv ^tt^iv^ IHius too the Harjeian i\iS- 
But for hi^iv^ I read hi^iv. So lliat the ujeauing of Proclus in 
this passage will be^ '' that iutelligibles possess un union adupisd 
to their nature^ and pass through each other without c on f lesion, "^ 

In p. 186i Proclus shows that similitude and dissimilitude par* 
ticipate of each other ; and in Une lOih observes, *' that if fiii^Ui* 
tude imparts itself to other things, it becomes disdmilar to ihem 
[because it is different from thf^m] ; for thus tlie former will 
impart^ but the latter receive/' oAw^ yap u ju.eT«Bi^a)4rj rmc <tA- 
Aoif 13 oftoiflTJii eayngj, mm^fumrm at/ro*;* m yap (sic HarL MI5*, 
sed lege WT<a yatg) aif n f^^i' ju^iTaSjSoyj ra h fL^EKofx^^stys. 
. P* 18S. J, I* Km ^tiTg ij g/irOiffTiji pti/op^iorij? iffrji', ^we J^otf 
fltyra ^ o/jujiOTijf, So also the Harleian MS- \ but it is necessary lo 
add after ay to ^ o/xoioTigs the words ctvof^ojorij^ eo^n. Thus too iii 
L 5,, &c. of the same page, ^ira^aiorr^^ is wanting imniediattdy 
^fter G^^ienji, So that instead of oy^ oAw^ c^p^sr^jjj aAXa fj^t^x^} 
Tiji fiiiffiJtJtfii.^rjjTO^ xaS' oAi]v 3«uT*;vj we must read ow5' &AaJf o^j^otuT^^ 
avof^QiQXTiit etkKi^ ^iTi^Bi X, r^ k. Vot the design of Proclns ii* 
this part of bis commentary is, to demonstrate tJiat similiuide 
Itself and dissimilitude itself participate of each other, yet so a« 
not to confound thcii proper natures in the participation ^ 

P. li/2. 1, 10, PrpcJus having observed, that the different 
juteilectual orders are to be surveyed, in nbich tlie form qf m§p^j 
Jitude subsists^ adds^ Km T^urp tq iSQ§ ev c^f^MTT^ rf ym $m^f>}^fyn 
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S44 No(Hi€4if¥tf3h6t»C(»im^MdiHim 

i^9f rov Movfiou fUTi^^ofUMH. in wkicb fMs^agey for v*^ tou nmr 
ftkpo, it IS necettf ary to read um rw ndcrfiot^. 

P, 19»S. I. 5. waerrov b t« M«r« dwx #;^«, a\K\ f^*' M^"* »# 
7^$v(Wias KM njy ofA^^mv* So Hkiewuie the Harleian MS.; l>uC 
for ovx «;^f<; I read oux t^rriy. 

P. 194. 1. 1. royaf xomu tivo; jOMrMXl^»ir» #y ffrri ww' «ut« 

TOWTO TO XOIWr dXTTf « JMltOV OKITOI^ TO OtiJ^ tV *tfT««, tv tfc ITOXA^ 

Kara to ou% iv. xeti iraXiv to oup^ 6V axraUT**^ cy Tcp S> wwii? «ii^ 
ra^jTov* This is also the reading of the tlarleian MS., but it m 
in more respetPits than one erroneous. For in the first place th«i 
punctuation is wrong in oMrrt u xoww etut9i$ to wx ^ ^^*^^h ^^ ^^ 
mKKa, X. T. X., which should be CDOTf th xoii^y fftrroi^ to a«% #^, 
s^M Sy Ttf iroXXfle x. t. X. And in the next place, for ttr^f^ 
taa-i¥ u¥cu Tourovy it is necessarj to read §¥ rtf w itafttp 041% t imw 
r«uroy. For the design of Proclus in this part, is to illustrate 
the reasoning of Zeno, in confuting those who separate the mmy 
from the one. Hence, after having observed that things wimb 
thus subsist, aie many, in consequence of not participator of 
umtj: for things in which unity is not predominant are manc^F ; and 
aince it is ci^mmon to them not to be on^, again, they ari^on tbif 
account oner-jb^ ^^ »dds, ^< For that, which participates of a 
certain something which is common, is one through diis some* 
thing common : so that if the not being one is common to thi 
many, the many wilt be one, through the not-one [being common 
to them.] And agam in a similar manner they will not be oii^ 
in consequence of there not being in all of them the same thing 
[because where there is the same thing in the many, there is^ 
participation of unity.]" For sameness^ as it is accurately defined 
by Aristotle in the 6th.bpok of bis Metaphysics, is a partu^pa^ 
twHofurnhfrn, . ^ ,: ■ 

P« 19^. I. \S» 9^ TO uuTcfyiy wfiQ^ TO ^flOff. $0 likewise the 
Harleian MS. But for irpo^ to ^»y, it i» necessary, to read srpo^ 79 
«^y* This will be evident from what Proclus says prior tp ll^ifij^ 
Fpr,aJitt]e before, be had observed^ diat each of us is bQtfaH>9f 
andniat^, and thfit we iire evidently so through a similibde^ 
the nniverse. And he then adds, ytfXXcp yotp ^poTs^r ^ xovioi 
o^nstv^ vttfLiuytis fif ffo-Ti xui v^Xjug' ^oku} /bmv, ov xaj^ rs <rfl0fMtrlr 
xov jt^ovov' xstt xaTo. rouTo ftiv yap T(n:atmif r/w i^aXkoK^T^ 00^ Tt 
m^tov T^of TQ f$a^T6y, xai TO «vXoy *wfog to awXoy, xai to uvr^m 
. wpo^ TO l^mv [stimvj, uwo Tjjg oixfidt; ^o'ra(fmg* , , , . [ 

P- 198» L £0. xat^yaf to gyoiroiov .tov wKfitovj icipetg evfrtv, 
t0^' oitx fitrnTFahm This is also the reading of Ufae :Harlei(99 
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M64* Bv^nkejh'ttpots ^&rtt; it ii requiftife %6 tdd, !)i«i to fXijIo* 
)if^iy9y oirfipovofdy f#riy ; iaod alter' «Vflnr«iAiir to ftdci^ ro flrtrfipo«oiof 
vAajfovoioy forir This wiU be Obvious to the Platonic readei| 
firon-aiiririspection of the reasoning of Proclus in this place* 
' P« 905, 1, d., 8co« sgr «un)f njy TfXtcirarijv o jS'ctfx^ri}; ^tvoStS* 
p0tf4i)Xffir tnToteo-fy irf ^ i njf xoiyan^i«$ rw¥ fiSooVy xau wyxpin^uh xuvrst 
ttiemr tbiutk y^f t;arfl^^fV aiiptaf mf^^ 99 rsi; ffioi^ f xsivoi; vparyfjM* 
ctv, fhfnvw rf ffO't/yp^tn^v xoi 8i«x^io'iv otSiaipfirov^ iva xm fy aKKiiK^k^ 
f XM trc^ TTiv Kakotfvn^% njy wurm. So the Harleiao MS.; but 
iflir tm etiow, it is necessai^ to ^dd itaxptvi&iat ; and after 
tStitKpTifie^apiTw, sOmethiilg is obviously wanting, and this 
1* conjecture to be the word vtip^xovTi* So that * what 
Pfochis' says will be, in English, as follows: <' Socrates 
recurs to the most perfect hypothesit coneeroing the com* 
tnunion of forms, asserting that all of diem are separated 
#om> and yet mingled with each other, for these properties 
life at one and the same time present with- them. And both 
li^ese' impart to those divme things^ unconfused union/ and an 
IncBvfsible separation or dtstoietion^ in order that they may subsist 
iilF.^dk olher^ anrf yef preserve tbeir own purity.^ But that it 
ta'^ecessary to vidd imup^wti^ in Uie place above mentioned, il 
evident from the following text of Plato, the begioning of the 
Commentary on which , is the passage I have quoted : solv ^i rtf 
Biy Si] Eyw rXr/ov, 'Jcga^Qt jttei* haipjirsn x^P^ ^'^"^^ ^^^ tx.U7A Tce 

iTTQL<nyy xai x*v»jtr*i^, xer* irayrw ra to t aura' eirce ev auroi j TAvrat Suvct- 

P- 203- 1, 19. raimjv owv (Jj^Tfl t^* ^x^yxpa^w o XwxpXTiif /tSTi* 
njf haxpirms jSfiv wtj rmv u^ipw¥ xmi voijrwv ^^wwratrmv^ nm ir* 

l»stv N«xi xivi;0-iv* 111 this passage for m^^yirmt which is atso the 
reading of tbe Harleian MS., it is necessary to substitute ny^rmv. 
This ia evident from the above words of Plato, in which^ as 
Proclui justly observes, Socrates is represented as admiring the 
theory which imitea and at tbe same lime separates the intellec- 
tud powers of inteltigibles; wliicb powers are similitude and disst- 
miljtude^ the muhitude and the one which are there, and divine 
permanency and motion. 

P. 206. 1. 12, xotrro ftrroipivov h^m ecrrdf ^yi^ jwti xm ro k*v- 

itfroLTti f on* xai vixAiy ti a(vro rotn-o rp^oi xoivov ro f^if p^ntx^iv rivofi 1^ 
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i4d Noti^ ^ PftAistttf QMsmM Edition 

liiii tM. So lib Hafl^ MSf. BuribrMy^ lbt<4Milby I^M 
Se. ¥i X. II M Bed^s^ary to Nmd nviv li wraimw if tin x; r^ at; 
** ererj^ thing tohith ^taikd$ Still is in a tmuin thing^ And.fbr 
TO pv} ^rrf;^eiv f^^^h ^ i^i^^ loYdei> it UT requisite t6 reBd^ t9 ]b0i||ii«- 
Ti^fiVTivo* «¥of, ty tiW Mrrdei, •* jf'll w rommoii ft> the hui^nbi to 
participate of a eerfnin Me^they vriH be in u certain timfJ^ 
Fdr that \\bich \i coitttfiM fecmprehend*^ dMSitdtttudela wfadi 
it is cominon, .-.,.-., 

P* ^03. 1. 15. A fe kdti tlf^tfi to¥ oXov xeoTtoy x. r. 11. fo Iht 
HarTejan MS., by ftn unaccottntiible miitxkt, th^e words, andUll 
that fullowi, ore otiaittdl^iidfkr ds to the Words ronta^wt eurviptfvlft 
X. r. A* ill L 19. p. 3]€»} and tttenall that ik hdre omitted is Xh 
be fuui}d in w hat follbwis In. p. ^0., after the ^ords «ti sgtttratdM 
ijjXA^ »^ k. f. X.> in thd litit hue of that page^* 

P. 209. i. 1. #1 ^f xdti, flb^^^iv nxiivo;, oioy tjnai^ toof u^mfMWt 
(OTiy 1} xlyi}<ri^ So the Harleiati My«t but f(nr dtff^fjknn tt ii 
necessary to read <rbiiutr<^^ For Protlas is herb eidng the wriK 
known saying of AristotIe> ^' that motiob is as it were the life 6f 
bodies." 

P. 20d, I. 14. aXX* dti jttiy ttfriy »«ii »«i «Tft<rir itari ieiyi^i^, 
ftjXoy Side TOttreoy, xfti «)j ij jutgy fctrri ro fti^yisy tij$: Sijfuiof yi*ifj>oi|<ri^ 
cb; xAi rd t>)^ iTfOvoiAg evl^dvi filtt for ^po^tfd; ih this fmskiM 
iheHarleiail MS. has Mjf^nttt^, trtAch 1 have no doubt k m^ 
true reading i foir as permanency is Ae perpetuity of demittVgic 
inteitectibn^ do motion is that^hich givea efficacy to the energy 
of the Demiurgus. - • - 

. P4 £16. I. 15. t4Xmrentif toiyoy ro^ to Zyif^Vy'itur/ig seyiflrxXijcrmi 
wpoa-ff/lfnv ifi^aivei rr^g nri0Ti}fti]; avrov x. r; X. So the Harkiiai 
MS. But for »^o(r^ny I read */?dxXifny. . <^« 

< P. €12 h Proclus, iqieaking of Py thodoriia^ on4i of the pei^Ofts 
of tb« dialogue, says of him ; lovSs ofiXov-o^ tori xara to lyts^ 
ot;9« d-d^ioirixe;, ftUfdf yovy nyy tf^l^urMnn«r«yy«XaDy, oti8» r« itcihM 
M$»ir4nrik^tn|iw, ii«#ttf^ i|^^ xai n^pmfrmytirifif 

^^panf¥ otnridfcv rittXixoiro»f . lliis is lilcewise the jmiding 0f th% 
Harieiati MS* ; but inatead of n$ nit tpamfif •vs-iay it is neccisaqr 



~ ' Thus too in the Commentaries of Procltts on the TimsniSi as I have 
observed in my translation of ihat admirable work^ after ibe wor^s 
aiaani r« Apyior i ^H^ o ty t HuhHTma Stwfr^vnvs (p. 870), the wofdf t» 9$ 
ocmif mi SMrovra immediately follow, which belong to the Commentary in 
P. 966. And the part which should immediately follow ^^Sf^^t/ffg^, tad 
Sedns with tun U Hof Hnfunfm rm 0ms twmt^ h' to bO found to '^. at 9. line 
a. from the boctonh r •:.; 
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i^thttrnQjirafMoksofPrQclus. S4% 

to read u^ n^ «||a«n|^vot<flr^ ^^^^Mf f^RR^ ^^^^^ ^ perusal 
of the comipeiitarj'of 'ProdM on Ae t^fMilttory part of the 
Pannenides. 

P. 223. 1. 2. Prodtfs Kavnig^obs^h^dy diat Soerates could 
not endure to remain in visible objects, nor to be busily employ- 
ed in the monads which are coarrauged with them, adds, oAX^ 
^' avToiiTaf auXoui^xat afffgio-rou^ xoi yoipaf iMveSots oiva^ep^f 
Wrt*ov iottnou iniU¥, xcu airo nj; ir^oSw rfi^kotrk t^ ifXilfioi, ' xara 
tt ttVA xtntXi^f, nf tfttfTO TTtfcAiy to «y icfuw^^i^^ ret tma ta fier^ 'ri)v 
ffwtfi^t hfufLtv rdb/ Sfur^^v, r^j is^ooSot/ ra ifya?, iitt tfit^ixuav 
fifX^ av8>a<r<rovra. So also the |}arteian MS. But kher tM 
words fjT* auTo ta>Jif ra w ^roioofwyow, I coriceif e thfe wordfe" rijl^ 
t^KTT^o^tf fUfiottfU^tm are wanting* So that the whole pasSagt 
in English, thus amended, will be: '^ But elevating hk intellect t6 
the immaterial, imp^Aible, and intellectual monads, and' from a 
progresdon according to multitude; and in a certain circle 
again making a regression to the one itself; [in so doing] *itnttsir 
iting divine natures, who after the prolific powfcr of secondartr 
natures cionvolve the end of the progression to the propA 
principle of it" .For in everjr divine order there are ftovii, %po6^ 
ios, ^^eu iirtirrgo^n, permanency, progression, and regression. 

P. 223- 1. 12. o^xe^a yag roi; [in ituTpixotg xou fMve^ixots tit^eMs 
flnro Towrav tj yovijxof ^wup^t^, xai ij p^^xA^ '''^ ttXijJoo^. So Kkif- 
Vfise the Harleian M$. But aftenrarpixof; xai pLwmStxoig, His 
recjuisite to add i^ /xovi}, and also after isvnpois ^^ ^^^ ^^« ^^ ^^ 
*thts passage will fse m En^ish, conformably to what we have 
above observed of every divine order, as tbllbws: "Forpermah 
nency is adapted to paternal and monadic natures, but piy>H6t 
power, and a progression as far as to multitude, to the niitmts 
which are secondary, to ihese." , ^ 

In the last line of the same pag^^ ( coheeive with the Profet- 
tor. that mfowi is wanting after the word o-u^a^. And tfaete 
. is the same deficiency m the Hai'leian MS. 
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R£MAliK3 ON «rv^ ' T ' 



Two >Meco^re»poiid€tite luwKig iJf^adjrr Jb cu i i wl dwymrngt 
id. the two former numbers of tbe Joiin^^ I,trimo»t dd^lttir of 
JbeiDg able to throw Any forther light uixm ili ob8Cttritie%; bUIJ 
as iieidier tiie coi^^cliires of Hk o^e^ oor theexplanatiims of the 
•other^ ttpp^i" to «e at dl satkfaoloryi I wW baiu'd a few obl^ 
^ervaiioii8« ScriUntus indocti ftocftiyw. The pass^« ut^unatiM 
atands tbus : ' . ^ 

** Interini in eastris Farius cowid, ^prom prio^ quietui obsi^i 
4>ofiem passus esset^ in incautum bostem itecainana porta eni* 
pit, et| qiimn perieoui posset^ metu substitit fie /}ua, ea^ parii 
ahera, in castra vis neret. Furium legatum (iratec idem cdiituUi 
^at) loi^us ^tidit ciarsus: neo auoa iile pedeunle^y ^peta^ufiMMii^ 
Jtttdio, Deque bostTum abtei^o inciirsfim miit:- ica eraoaiis, 
multia saspe ftvstra eonatibus captts, acritpr dimicans.ceciclit4 
£t ecmsnl, ilnacio eircumventi fratrb conversua ad {n^^omI) 
.dum se temere miq;ts, quam aatiii caute, in mediain dhniewior 
aem infert, Tulaere accepto, 0^re ab ciroumstantifa«» etvptoSy 
et sudrum aninios tnrbavit, et ferociores hostes fscit: qid^' c*d# 
legati et considis vufaiere acceasty natbi deinde vi sustineii 
l^itiiere, quum cotiipnlsi in castra Roman! ninns obsidentota% 
vac spe, nee viribus pares : venisaet^ in jienaditm mmmx^ 
fenmij ni T. Qninetins peregrbis copks oam LattQ6 Hemicoq^ 
etereitu subveniiset.'' < : i 

. Of |be abof<a qaoMi|w, J. W. in die last Numbev|>^«^, 
««rf' eonnderatetjf fiivored the pablic witb a tnuolatiaii; tl|e^ 
acfcumey of which in sotte km respects,^ ivilh dim dc fcffycsl 
fl> \^ general merits, I mosl take the libcity of qiiertloainBi;^ 
J. W«' thtm idofiBmenGes : 

^•In the mean time^ the Coturi FMw, after bavinriai Hist 
immtesUd (b^ immuli) m^tnd mga in his oamp^ ediedAoMi 
the Decumm gate npoB the isoatttiQiiaaaiiMgr:^ aadattcaBfinea^ 
i# htf 'Of the prapiiety of ibis imayrnatisw ot amthm, ikaihm' 
recurs to it in the conclusion of his aiticte : ^^ No«r Um Wfita^: 
pMMy uamies^ Ihit Fuiius «^ bia ianaes wans seiHyl 
allfaeanrnldTQiHiictius; and bmgsis imp before J 
tik ABteg foitMi igrisndrtilsasmairflhe 
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^ ««irir)^4ir flkibtioii at liieibtatt^ {icrra^.^iriMii llejr.wcito 
MMd^besieged ^683 pi^iiMfTianj^k^iriniieti, unmolested; 
the. enemy durst- not attack tbenK" The obvious conlnidictioii 
kiTolYed in the applica^nof ^ ppi^kf^ttmnoleaied to a beaneged 
army^ J. W« hasrendeatdurcd to obviate by the introdnc^oo of 
the . words *^ by a$umW* -m ypal e ath egig ; there are ^owever 
other objections e^paaily obvious^ but not equally; surnounlaUe : 

9ion of the Cooaul to ^ Mockade ia the ^§uiaai9tkC6f aod U» 
^bieqiMtit iaUy on lk» fM^iardod. ea^my. 13. The wi^aplive 
tmmU u m is byno laeam; iudicfitiira of alaroi oq^^tbe part of. A^ 
heaiegers^ but ratlKr o£ th^ blind and preauBApmouia copfideo^f 
.tdaingfrom previottsjsuqccflses; it being. eivideot, that^ if ify$ 
Ronans.had been so formidable, that ^' they (the beaiegprs) diuc4 
not attack them,^ they would either have been apprehei^ive for 
their own safety^ or have been on lli^ watch for some favorable 
reverse to present itself. S, On which side ^f a r was most predo- 
minant, is clearly deducible from the weak and irresolute conduct 
of the Consul, whose extreme terror ne qua^ er parte aliira^ in 
€0sim visjkretj (lest ''an attack from some oiher quarter might 
be made on his camp/' aa J. W. translates it, but which would 
have been more correctly rendered the other, tbat is^ the oppoutf 
quarter) totally incapacitated hini from following up thatadvftil- 
tage which he had most decidedly obtained, 4, In opposition 
to J. W/a aas^ertion that '^ the enemy durst not attack them/' 
we are distinctly informed in the commencement of the chapter 
that an assault was actually made upon the camp ; '' Multi per 
eos dies motus muttique impetus hinc atque illinc facti, quia^ 
aiiperante multitudine, hostes carpere multifariam vires Romanaa, 
.tit nou subfecturas ad omnia, adgresai sunt: umul cast r a obpug^ 
nabafdurJ* That obpugtmbantur is distinct from obudebanCur, 
•I presume, J. W. will not question. The following pas s£ige from 
Xivy, lib. xxi* c. 8*, clearly points out a difference; " ObsidiQ 
deinde per pau cos dies magiSj quam obpugnutia fuit| dum vulnui 
jducis curaretur." And, which is still more decisive, in the 
chapter preceding the one under discussion we have this sen- 
.teoce : ^^ Primo concursu puhua se in castra recepit: neque is 
jinis periculi fuit : namque et pro^ima nocte et po^tero die tan- 
ta yi casirm sunt drcum^^a atque obpuguata, ut ne nuncius 
quidem inde mitti Eoraam posset/" 

That J. W/s iuterpretalion of ^uie^ys in the present in^stanoe 
i% incorrect, I consider as clearly proved ; tliat the word may 
^sometimes have the meaning which he has afEited to itj I d<^ Q<^ 
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m^ J^Mm^^Mi^ 



UiilKldirtitcid^ ftwdiUiioiier but atAe«i&i» £»>rAMWQ%NlR 
i« hi getttnil i» dub least danger oJ being •m&s^ iven^ 
ttwi artive :at^ ibis . sacondirj sigfiiificatidn. In Livy> 4A. w. 
hi fi4»> we tUive, ^' jt^M^ etforu quieta orimia -a' lillo'et^mt^ 
Inhere ^utefta mliy; be rsnderied mmoleti^d} and sinrilari^. 
m the (NMsage before ui^falMi the words of liry been fzw^u^tfl 
npj^natkmbui, J. W/s tibosbitioafiiightbave been valid^ buit 
witkout woh as acyunct Cannot possiblj be da. 

Facciolati ba^tiotfosd one of tbe ose».of quietus io be die Iti^ 
f«i bello abatment, ef^wbicb be gives the followidg iosliMieiet 
^SalluM, Or. 1« ad Cses* de Rep. ord. 2. Homines QOiM^imeii 
iO'Castra taa^et aperte quieii$ moftem, rajHoas mnpitari. fysim. 
7« &n^ NoA oomentus submovere beila^ uluo etiam ^quietos^ 
lacessit • -i 

J« Wi tlMii proceeds in his traaslatioD: «^^TIhs sdllj oarrieA 
HHit loo far the Lieutenaiit Furius, (brother of die Cooiol) aml^ 
\siiho] m tbe eagmness of pursuit^ noticed neither his own mm 
vetreatingy nor. an assault of the foe in bis rear. Tbui iottfi^ 
^e|>ted^ after repeated efforts to oftake bis waj to tb^ c»mp^ he 
fdl while vigorously encountering the eneniy; And ibe Con£utyefii 
idle information of bis brother' being surrounded^ reiolved vpok 
^/tile^ Mkd buirying with mere tettierity than caution, into the 
(Rnidst of the engagement^ he iret^ired a wound^ and wa5 with 
difficiilty rescued by bis sddiers arbuhd binw" 

Dr. Adam, in hb Roman AntiqtJLtie&^ p. 371 «, renders Lega- 
im by Lieutenant-General ^ wijicb certainly conveys a mort 
adequate idea oftherank of a Legate, nho was next m command 
to the ConBiilj than our title of Lieutenant. 

As J. W, expresses a wish to be very exact in the use d pap- 
dkleSy I would suggest to him, for the words '* and the Comui/' 
to substitute 'Uhe Comal aho^'^ which, I thinks without excessive 
refinement^ will be founds on an examination of the passage^ to 
be better adapted to the sense of the origmal. 

Conversus ad pugnam^ resolved upon battle. Front tfiis 
singularly erroneous interpretation^ it would be infenred^ th^ 
snch an idea bad now for the tirst time entered into the mind of 
the Consul ; whereas^ from the narrative of Li^y^ we learn, that 
tin engagement had actually taken place a very ihort time preTi^ 
oua; that, in consequence of the cowardly retreat of tbe Consut, 
the more enterprising Legate bad been anrrounded by the enemy | 
bill that, on the news of this disaster, the Consul resumed bis 
-coutmge, and returned to thefi^ht^ with tbe vain hope of retrier^ 
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:' Th6 i^nfidl«a<5r 6f J, W/* Ifhirfirfiw ataii* thiiirt? ^^fe 
fa(ith d^pres^ed flieir spiiitsr; btid>et/def^ tb« eiiifttiy (tfdrii'fel^ 
cjotis : who, ^lafCed at tfa« iiebth of !b^ LteUt^thf, and tfaeCbil^ 
^^T'swoiind, couIH tiry tier effbrt ^^ lOAg^f be kept iti cbi^dk^ 
Whet) the Rdtiiaiis drifv^b back ittto'fbdr cbttip »e^i' it^aik 
buffering kifege; Willi proisiSect^ Afid ibt^^s^ufle^ttal to Ih^t Ofpfp^ 
heuts * ftdd their very e)ci8tfeftt«^'6tild liaveb^eti aft dtake, uttletfft 
T/Qdiiidtib^ with the fordgii trdbps^ add the td'ttty of Ldtkriii 
ind 6f thfe H^rtiici, haci reihfbrced thetn/' ' ' : 

'^ JAoti ferocioHs, thoti^ a vei^ literal, h atarcely a oorr^tA 
tratislatioh; more cbnjfidifnt, Mor^ dkiemOnii i§ tathfef tfcfe 
^etise of the ori^Adl ; th^ foltdv^ng passajge in exaofiy parallel \ 
lAvy, xtxit. 31., Ati>oJt ill brineipic pMlium folt, et Hi^pMiib 
tecenti victoriaferodibUs, et irisueta igtidmniia mitlte R^mtttto 
accetiso : Cf. xxi, 54. if, 56. 1, 5i. iH, 47. > 

We noW ^rfite at Ih^ tfioi^ pt-^kitiiieti! diflScultieg of tfMb 
chapter: '^ Qui, biede I^^fi et doti^ulis wdoere aceeiji^i, tlalHi 
deinrf^ vf ^u^dnen potuei-e, ^littfti it^oniptiM hi cuiff^a RomMi 
rursUs pbsiderentiir, n^c srpe, fiec viribtis pair^s t v^msetqtt^ ih 
^ertcultiiii sutnAia re^unv, i^i iTv Quiiidtiua peregfinii ct^pite ctnh 
Latino Herni£o^a6 itx^veitu tubv^nisset.'^ Tlie ^ trtfiiM 
thdnges^ bfciini into iiitn, attd again Jbteuin iat^^uis, fi^po^el 
by i5. B, H. in No. xtvl. p. 97S., 3\ W. has satisftictortlSr 
^bWb to be ThMriiissible. In stating his obj^Ctfd^s, ho'^ev^r, he 
tiiis noi CKpressed hihisdf ^ith siiffiiiidnt HtctiNlfcy. I alludig !6 
the following passage: " If Livy Imd intended to inform us that 
the Romanj would have been be.«eged again in camp, unless 
the arHvai of Quinctius had taken place, then turn might hate 
be&n med : but the verb obsideri must indispensably have been 
in tie perfect tense obsessi essent^ as a eorr€lative with $ubve^ 
nisset r NoiV if J. W. will reconsider the subject, he will iind 
that the correlative to obsem es^entj would be the pluperfect 
Iteiise venu$et. J. W, farther observes ; " To render the pas- 
sage unexceptionable, I would mereljj after viribm pares, sub- 
'stitute a colon for a comma :" J, W. will perceive that I have 
'Adopted this puncttiation, and if he will take the trouble of exa^ 
'mining Drakenborch's text, he will find that i> also corresponds 
"with his suggestion. Ot^ the other hand, I would recotnmend 
the substitution of a comma for a colon, in his own translation, 
'before the words *' when the RoTOmna driven back,*' 8tc, ihc 
'adverb when, sic nude positum, being totally devoid of meaning. 
0. W. seenii evidently to have iniigiiied that the obicurity in 
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8M M0ti^i^'^J4i^ 

Ihe Terb obnatreniur^ which he renders iiiene a|gam sifjfi^^t^ 
0tge ; but it Was iocumbent upon bim tp |H>int t>ut the pos^bi* 
litjr of understanding the words in a different sense, wnieb, if I 
MQi not ^ready mistaken, he would have (bund no triyial onm 
ffobunJU* Ine force and perspicuity of the passige appeara to 
lie in the connexion between deinde and cumf and its obscurity 
in the position of the adverb deuide, which generally terminatei 
A sentence ; this is further apparent from th^ various emenda* 
.tiops and alterations of the punctuation; as detailed by D. B. H.^ 
all of which aim at maki^ $u$tineri potuere the close of a sen* 
tepee. The following loose translation will perhaps serve to 
Aow the consistently of the text as it now stands : '^ Who, when 
they bad driven the Romans within their ititrenchments^ and 
bad a second, time reduced them to a state of blockade, could no 
longer be eflTeotmil^ resisted^ elated as thej were with die death 
of the Legate and the ^pupd qt l)ie C^nsul^ whereas the Romans 
were dispirited, and by no means « match for their opponents 
in point of numbers/' The proper meaning of sustineo in the 
above passage appears to be, to prevent the enemy from hunting 
ihrottgh the imtumfk^saA^M 4bia sense it is parallel to the 
Greek verb (rrtyw : iEsch. S, c, Th. 220., Awr(/.mm V Sx^ov 
^gyot AwoTriyoi: IhidU ^IP^, ^^979^ ertytiv WYwif voAsfuoy 
/Sopv : 738., STiY9$ Sf ifipfos. See Blomfidd's Glossaiy, xjikt^ 
ltHi4effi the word by sUstineo, nonitdmito. - '• - ^ * '^ 

^ The xonlibi4iBg Words^ ^^ nt T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis 
4mii X^atipo . HenRCoque exereitu subvenisset/' are very defi- 
:^Hpt!in perspicuity; which deficiency is roaiuly attributable to 
the an^tHguity .of : the expression |ier«gW/i/5 copiisj which the 
Ttader on the first view of the passage would suppose to be a 
^^e df^ndent on die verb svivenisset, did not the sense 
negative ws -idea; the forces whom Quinctius relieved being the 
MfS¥Wi>( t)|e Roman' aisny* The omission of a dative after 
^utvemmet mnf be defenKJN by tbe following instance from 
^vy, XXV* 31. : '^ Quod (frum^ntiim) ni tarn in tempore subve^ 
Jttsset, victoribus viefisque pariter perniciosa fames inatalKit/' 
jAMlfronI a referenda to die j^^eeeding chapter^ it appears that 
fWV^iiiis- copMr is e^iHralent Co Bocialis exercitm. We there 
^aadf *♦ IpBtim cxnisuieni ;Rpmia manere ad conscribendoi 
Msoeti.^tti ai'ma felre poasen^ optimnm visum est ; pro comtik 
JV .i)MM6lJiii»i ' suMdia cmfm cum sociaii exerciiu mini : ad 
t^'«t|rteMHkn Latini, H^rlliciquej et colonia AntJHm dare 
<i l> s »ello i in b iteri i B ) s ^militea (ita turn repentina auxilia adpella- 
J»M) jnsft.'' D. B. U/a propoif^ ctDendaUon of mj§ for €um 
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^ykntVf ptrMeedeifofi ^e iuppo8iti6n thitt ^i iSftMslS^i^i- 
imsque exercitus wer<* the sarti^ as'the pere^ina^ copia; r:\Atu 
is deciiledly opposed bj the above quotation; the Latins kH^ 
the Heniici being merely st<6ftaf/i mfKtes, repentina aUxiliOj 
raised' merely ad explendum Viunierum^ arid therefore not likely 
to prove of efficient asffiitance to Hie flontads in their presebf 
biramitous ^ituati6n. 

To conckrde. SuMtnd terunty is a* vi^ry vague and if^efi^^te, 
but a' very favoritcf, phrase, bf Livy*8. Eruesti in the present 
instan<;e contiders it as equivalent to exetcitus cum casMs. The 
fMfowin^ examines ate mtended to show the peculiar appbeai 
ffoii of it^j lAvy: i. 36; Goncifia popitK^ eiercitns vocati, 
iumma rerum, ubi aves noti admisissent, dirimerentar; * Dicitdr 
ttebeHo^e^ h. e.nonnisiauspicatd; incipiendo/ Emesti* xtx* 
5. Quia ibi summartt rerttm bellkjcie verti cemebant. xxi. 69* 
Hoc pritictpium siteul omenque belli^ nl summit rerum prospe- 
itiBi ^vtotttuiy ita 'haafd 'sane incnienlam ancipitisi|Qe ceftiAnimk 

victoriam. Romanis portendit. Cf. viii. 14. 

.V. . .• L ^ :^ . ... ;.M .... ^ ..J,,. - ^ 



TTie Life op WiihiAigiS4:s6nk*T>4r(^M^b^^ 
^ rCantmbut^; c^m^d primip^lj^ frmnorigwwi and 
Mcmree - documents. With an ApfmM^y cmH^imr^ 
f pfft Pradestinatus, Moikm PMcih, and Three 
yStrirums by Archbishj^ Sandrdfi. ^ Ako, A Life of 
\jihe learned Henry whartoH ; and Two Letters Qf 
y^JPlri Sq^er^qnt nom^j^t pifblUfi^, from the ArcfCh 
.jwiiQ^pal Zibrua^ m Lambeth Pakml £^ G^om* 



jPflt^^'bxLYy i^bq has po. m^ny occaaiqf^a conferred sigiMil 
iieripcei^.on the practice of sound ^1^9f> . i^id pn the ^o^Hiff 

9^lbA:i^^ck of ^osrfawt fowiw % 4i^,.p»W(?itii» i mm 

;ind the facilities of scf«s8 to the lAmbe^ libmnr^ wbidb 4)it 
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From tbe AppetMJix we uhtli insert sorne part of Mxcerpta ^ 
rUa MS, Hmrici Whartoni, J. M. a mpso scripta, di 
\Ms the Eiiitor sajs : 

'* This piece of self- biography must be coniidered as a |re^ 
literary curiositjf, m well from the celebrity of the person who 
baj thus recorded the events of hit own life^ as from the classtca| 
character of tlie style, and the interesUng ualiire of mmy of th^i 
repiaf k£j and of ibe mdU^r contaioed in it. 

** NaUi3 in apa Norfolcien&iy oppido de \Vor»teady die 19 
^fovenibris, 1064^ patre Edmundo^ A.M. Rector e vUlge d^ 
Uptoi?^ in agro Suffokieusi, et postea Restore de Slol^^^ ef 
Vic^irio de VVor^tead^ quse benetieia poslrema ^unj re^taaa dq 
S;;ix]ixiglmm pennutavit, 

\ *' Matre Susanna Burr, filia Johaattii Bftrfj patmiiicls sati^ 
Qjptiletiti in oppido Dedkam Comitatus Elisexieniis. 

/* J670, Traditusdisciplina* Magisiri Eldred publican scho^ 
l^orw^Uhaineasia preepositij sub i^uo annum itr» eryditu^ e&tg ^ 
poslca sub pa'tre siio. 1 

'^ 1^6. Feriis uataliliis ducenta distieha de quatnor snni 
^emponbus coofecit. 

» 1677. Feriis l UUVmb p ti i a lion 4^ 3£U Herculia hlmi^ 
bti8 plusquam MCC versibos constans compoauil. 

'\ 1678. In SatumaU«9 M^^fJ^^heOa Trojana MMH 
,circiter ver^ibu; comprebeDsuq^ coadidit. .^ ^ 

^^ De moribcis siiis Iraec acrtttt.* .' * ' V ' * , ^ 

^ cupvio ;i iQiiiMNl9iMi^.illa Jinkw feffoci%.fl|N»Mp» spcniK^^ 
qw i^ihi ^ «t«^JN|8«U #d«|f4«in .fiNi«|fck^V»4f¥> v^t^^^ 
titulo a familiaribu^ dtu tiotarer, crebrasque eo uotQine patris 
animadveriiones per far rem. In hoc tameii veniam aliquantu^ 
]tiai mereri censendus^ quod effraenis ille aninii impetus paucis 
mometitia deferveicere sderett et, sedato semel a&stn, in gratiam 
itemm redire adao noo recusarem, ut summis etiam id voiifi (sic 
mihi semper natura lulit) expeteretu, ut eo Sialtem modo isju^ 
riam alteri ab iracundia factam, compensarem. Ceterunij qutjd 
summoe felicitutis loco habendum duxi, pos^uam e dpmo pa- 
terna cxieram, et inter academicos veraari c^pi, Heferbuit et 
evanuit ille animi aestua, mitemque deinceps, couiem, et placi- 
dum apnd omnes me exhibiii ; adeo ut integro fere abhmc ^tp-* 
fennio, ntilli me temerc iratnm meminerim, cunctorumque, qui* 
busciim mihi res erat^ amorem et benevolentiam facile demere- 
ren ' 

"* ** Id masimeyero notandum venit, quod, cum oh atbleliciim 
corporis robur, el calorem plus jusio vigetnem, in mulientm 
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]^fqiisim inyitysi in jco^miiuwi d«^99d§i:4iD« Hftqii^/iilliW m 
f^batq ^iMclem ji^beoter ^silu.tarMn: ilmkp¥i^^ v^m^tuMnm, nk 
qui a|e>intu9 etvi4»i^lH>»»e siblvkfeiilw'^ m$ pe99iqHliil)^b^PJb 
Uffiyvm* N««ciP:9P i4 factum, fucuit o^io.ftMpfrbiqi'ijpellukn^ 

fere jam transieninfy quodque serviles illas bljiioditiii^.etobsequi^ 
4€M|)iB9«i l|M ;i v|ri« mi ^bibeif ^eqii^or aI^s lefipetil at .ex^it, 
Wi|ge i^Cin viri&l fi^i^m tii^e^teai j^tu ^iuttiMPtUMm,; fbr^siNi 
et isd animi fastidib nonirihil contulit mei ipsi^ trrogtoiHl^.iM^t 
I!at9rtt«i «499orl»o pemt^ In^gnwi j|u4H)9titis 9t»xai9 illiin^ '<le 
qdo fumfram iodalU mulier ««i9^iHuim diidaoi Uilit, nil sdy(i| 
4igwfM eida4i^ «diflc» poif^. Cert^^ ipto, i|»o Csi^nbr^m vittm 
t^g:«€9feiii|io9 qnniii «( ansa crebro cl»re^> et Isiiebite ooddeieiH 
sent, mIM iioqiwi^ i99fsi^io mttliebrif «e «»d«i^ iquideaf om 
I4i4ul#i9^^ ItN^mi^* Id cierlp Mvf> me «d kdnc u^que diem 
<yigfysttiiittni ^tiiM i«lt^fl Moum Uim ^gii i^ttm hf^e isrip^ilf 
yifguii^fefil UWesiiii et inUietein le^aperva^e. i . . > 

^Si^-TiMilQ ei«t E^lfmm (A^i^Me^oam) telo prmdiOtte^ 
schismaticos, quos Reformatos* vocaiit, ang^e et^ Ctooe p#ju«^ 
8e«ip^«4ii' r ; . 

*' )6aQ.**^v JFebmarir, ^d Academism Caitt^brigieDieftf/ a 
patre de4uctttH et tntelie J^bntmi^ fiUy^^t' .(^pHegH^ iU<¥iv«lii: ^ 
C^j^ $0Qii,8eQi<x(i%. oQi»sBmm»y^t si^Mi^ iQJgum Wdein^ri 
primuminduit, in pensionariorum miiiQrMfli oiuiiifrmti eoPp^UHU 
. *^ Nev^mbiia Coikgii sefcollril liMciiiis^ d^tii^ ii((ll|obftri»W £5| 
reditus abnui. ' .., !> 

^' l^l,--*-Fe|^pii^9, philoBephici« et nMkeod^ticis ^ tppli- 
^t; et, paiidp.^^^ U^u^m GaUioani friV>rio murt^dfdicJEt. ' 

. " l6S9.-HC>otobri« ' J«to circitef tempore, wwnm> ^[»M* 
tef:temi9 coliu^ et illibatapi cofmtHWffimm tei»)^fiP^«a» paufcir 
tnti ^ittief^ inc^pii geoioQU^ iii4ii)gere9 inter o^qwai^ ^^omeias^i 
b3<^b0^p4j9, 8trcM»iK litare> bmd AmpKiis dtibitavi. J^li(Ctm|i ^ 
p4pio> n^ fli#rosior»«l plii# ju»tq aabtri^9 ^xistifiiilr^f • F<MtsQii 
et iME^cfiepit vktoriae emor^ ^iHMm.el ip miiawis etitoi f^bt>« 
ltii)ttt» ^mbivi,, Id eniiA j»ibi « mXmn dflKw eKtp^ pi;9%ranr 
dein^ vipi m^imfpim iWn^ eerebro jf^spdlftr^ ff^^^m \ sm 

. , I II I , 1111 « . ■ " 

« Miv!li. NTbtft^ltft Affan^ hiid (Miflify beeA M(^ of tOwmdlf^nd 

epiM4M Jemuigy'siAgidei^ piety, vM strietD^ss of^lifii; and one i^ 
^gff^fA^^^^ ^^ tbe public &r httonminedpaiQS aifcdmoi«iesMii 
dnigence in the education and ^inero^^ idfiyodtii: SdsrLifeef Hi 
Wharten, prefixed to bk SernioB?, 
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tMnm%dl«o^M»iip|MiM> tit itanqiHHn td ftootAaniii pemiMi 
kHnHii 'deiifiidereai;> €erte coMoetam legendK tcribeiMiiitK^ 
diligeiitia«i««iiqQftm kitermUl^reffiy ottii^potitis leinpom poctffis 
dati JM^tunmn dupliciito posterrdiei labore reaamrem. Uieiiii^.' 
que lameoy aeu nhnia id aoimi fli<i»litate^ tea amicoruai eonaortit. 
aniore foctdm, labem iatam auto relibtam pcMtiia academiam' 
^xcultre fion potvi. . . / . » 

«< * 1665. — ^Dieix MnU^ iq ndMiM puUicii^rea^oadtti^ trices 
obii. et de woM aliiaqiie dod^us qua»ti<Miibos philoaojpliicia, mm 

t .<<<• Pottero die nia me proripvi ; deattVieftdbiis elniB ki op*' 
pido et^ccdtogio Taridia^ pater me domuiti jamdiu ISTOcarat. ' ' 
^ '^' * Sub id circiler t^nporisa juTencria quadam firgine^forauBf 
aalia Uberalia et ilUbattt bactenus f$ma, aumniia bkmditiia sftpir 
invitalna, pinm aWuit quin pudkitift na uft agitm fic^nM. * 

' ^ ^ Exetmte Septemlm^ ad acudemiani ine jooiitiilii W x iKa 
DeQenbria, jprimarn opponetftii awifiere ttihi dewau d ito ^ -da 
cometi^ Dei exialeiitiB e^tanap motu^ oonlfa Natb. Tate> Si 
iahaiMDa CaHegii akwunn^ javeaem dMteimna^ ^mnmo 
applauanibpataTi. ^ - ' ^ 

**' 1664. — Mense Januario, baccalaureatua* pileo doniatua. - 
- ^^ l€85^»*«-Moi^eBieju8(CarGl»lI.)iiniiiatarani8iiniiDO'anlnM 
dalofe aacefM (quod aaqoitur liaea obdaetuin aat^) Poatifidi 
Haeredia Inaiidea el ¥ e f aatia a> et^aecolara aaiarie mafai iMi teiii* 
paria ^fiam facile aogwatua/ a , .. . > ; 

'' Menaa MartiO) Uagaan Itritcanr intra qufaique aeptttaaiiaa 
didicit. • 

* ^ lOdG-^-^Menae Martio^ Academiam reltqait hac occaaione. 
^ Sirib initiufla ejuadem aftenaia, Guil. Cave^ S« T. P. Canookui 
Windeaorienaia, et EccksiaB de Isliogtod prope LondiiHiiii ¥ica- 
riaa ; virob mulliftMiam emditioaem ac penitiaftifeiito aatiqaiMM 
Eocleaiasticae scientiafli celeberrknua> graade iac prcrffxuiii da 
Seriptoribua Eedesiaaticis opua jani diu mecHtaCus, aancis suia^ 
ac imprimia Mag^". Barker, CoUegii noatri^odo, ^nomiBfaaB^ 
atadioabaimo operam dedit, at aibi juvtotai int^r acadeoricaa 
noQ iaeniditttfla qui aiU <(^pua cteceptum parturicfiti aappetia^ 
farret^ at ad aiaiHim eaael, eonquirerent, ' latara wM pfdvineiani 

V'dearriter af hit li^ (see ^a last note) saja^that^ah bUcii% hie 
badialor^a degree, he had deservedly the first pnula'aiTea. him bjr lb* 
Mtetor of the Uaiaeraty, the learoed Mr. Wittiam I^^adlwmi hllamH0[ 
abaaaaal CoMeger«rl|0 waaaftprmids bis ctear himif aadfelW eh«q^ 
laHtatliMnberh to Archbishop ^aocaaft. . ) 
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4i«u»Hitvit .Bari^eniSy quam quidein libentmime accept ^autuf 
«on»iUo» ut efTormiitis in melius ac feliciter inchoatis sub taiHi 
?iri auspicio studiis theologicis^ post seroestrem moram ad colle- 
giuin redirenii ubi me (ut tunc non vana ferebant auguria) socii 
locus proxime vacaturus manebat. Saiarium mthi diecem 
librarum annuum prombit Dr: Cave, a]iaque exindecommoda 
statim obventura exaggeravit Barkerus ; adeo ut, convasatis mox 
relms, abttummc^er. Die itaque £4 Martii, Londinum eqUes 
perrexiy.ac.die proximo in Doctoris Cavefarailiam me dedi. 

'^ Duram sane mibique ingratam admodum provinciam is 
inttroitu iiactus sum. Doctor enim ille, rejecto in Septembrem 
sequentem operis sui iachoandi consilto, levia plerumqueet 
desultoria instituit.stndia. , Me sibi itaque diu noctuque assi- 
dc^ntem varios subinde libros sibi obambulanti et plerumque 
dormitenti adk^rere volebat, Morosum adhuc iriri internum et 
pit>tervQS mores, avaritiam. autem turpisaimam^ odio habui. 
Latentem tamen animi segritudmem hilari fronte obveiavi ; quin 
et ille maximum.sem^r eina me- affectum. professus est,^ et (uti 
cvedQ>infiiKatttm babuit. . JEfga interim^atodiorum tbeologicomm 
fundamenta posui, ab Arminii, Episcopiique openim et Grotit 
in Novum Testamentum. annotationom lectione aospicatus* 
Lio^SBque Hebraicae elementa didici, adeo ut, continuato ^er 
semei^e spi^ium horis subsecivis titerarom iiebraicaniiB studio, 
accuratam aatis linguae istius notiiiam consecutus fuerim/' • » 

" Die 29 Octobris Islihgtonam reversi, post quatriduum 
Historiam. laterariam (id Qominia.eiiim operi nostro impo- 
nendum erat) iterato auspicati sumus. Scriptorum fere om- 
nium a Christo ad anmim 370 historiam antea conscripserat 
Gave, et. penes se manuscriptam babuit Hanc paucis additis 
descripsi, int^ramque lucubratiomimab istis scriptoribus exa- 
ratarum sen iis suppositarum historiam proprio marte concinnavr. 
Raro enim ilia in Cavi autographo babebatur. Prseterea^ addenda 
erant minoris notae scriptores quam phirimi, et in his. omues 
hieretici, quos intactos omiserat Cavus. Hoc mihi muneris 
plerumque datum est, quod et sedulo perfeci. Summo enim 
animi studio in hoc opus consummandum incubni. Postquam 
annuni 370 transieramus, integra et de novo nobis erat condenda 
liistomj cui ad annum a^que 400 juncto opere desudavimuir, 
Plures ilje suo, baud pauciores et egonieo, niarle deacripsj* In 
tuajoribui vero scriptoribus, piUa Hieron3?mo, Auguslino, &c, 
hanc iniimus viam, ut ego vitam iUoruni perlegerem, et in com- 
pendium quoddaoi contraliereoi ; lUe ex comp^iidiolo isto liia- 
toiiam acriploris illius concinnaret; quod plerumque fecil, 
reseda nnica aut altera seutentia* Mihi tamen semper librorum 
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historic et critices contexendae data erat proTincia. Quod tft 
efficerem, innttmeros fere tam vtterum quam recentiorHin trac- 
tatus mihi pervolvere necesse erat. 

'^ Sftculoriim priorum quatuor historiam exeunte anno com- 
plevhnus. 

" 1687, — Dein, toto mense Januario ac Fcbruario dimidio 
sequentis anni earn relegimus et elimavimus^ nactique CL 
Usserii bibliothecam theologicam Ms. earn accurate pervolvi- 
mus, quaeque nostro proposito idonea riderenlur, excerpshnus. 

'^ His finitis, ad historiam literariam ulterius continaandam nos 
accinximus, eadem fere usi studiorum methodo et ratione, qaa 
ab anno 370 ad annum 400, nisi quod Cavi studium et diUgeo- 
tia paulatim refrigesceret, ac tandem penitus evanesceret ; adeo 
ut in ssculi quinti historia texenda permodicumfecerit; in sexto 
sssculo; parum ; in sequentibus fere nihil. ' Illi enim plehimque 
moris erat mihi scribenti, librosque pervolutanti, taciturn assi- 
dere, aut fabulas enarrare, foco somniantis ad instar insidere, 
aut per bibliothecam obambulare, libros mihi afferre ac referre ; 
de re dabia consulenti qusstionem solvere, et, ouandocunqne 
res tulerit, LondinUm ad amicos invisendos se subducere ; vel, 
si domi manendum esset, a^grotum se sen simulare, seu som- 
niari; 

'*^ A fellowship in his college being expected to be vacant, 
and being intended for him, it was necessary tp quaKfy bimsetf 
by going into orders ; iFor which purpose, on the tSth of 
February, 1086-7, he applied himself to the Bishop of Durham 
(Crew), Peterborough (White), and Rochester (Spratt), who 
had the administration of the see of London, * loco episcopi 
legitimi miquitate regia anno prae(:edente suspensi. The 
Bishops of Durham and Rochester objected to the ordaining 
him, as being uncanonical, since he had not completed his 
tvvcnty-third year. But the Bishop of Peterborough insisting 
that he should be examined, he passed through his examination 
relating to the ancient discipline of the church, the old errors, 
"heresies, and \\Titers, arid especially concerning the opinions of 
Origen and Arius, with such success, that all the bishops 
resolved to give him order?. 

^^ ' Finitb examine, Episcopus Dunelmensis, quern sumnaa 
mei admi'ratio ceperat, atque ideo forsan major, quod indoctUs 
prte aliisr praesul esset, sumtma mihi coram reliquis episcopis 
poliicitus' est, si in manus ac familiam ejus memetipsum trade- 
rem, se nempe beneficium Ecdesiasticum opimum mihi, quam 
primum ntas mea id permitteret, dofiaturum esse, libenter 
quidem et sponte mea^ et Petriburgensis admonitu id feci, sum- 
misque ab eo promissis cumulatus discessi/ ". 
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^' Examined the next day by Dr. Beveridge, Archdeacon of 
London^ and^ on the 26th of Februaryf ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Peterborough; at St. Peter's, Comhill." 

^' ' Historise interim Hterari^, jtincta cum Cavo opera, insu- 
davi, licet ipse post annum millesimum aut parum aut nihil con* 
ferret. Medio circiter Maio/ historiam ad annnm usque 1275 
deduxeramus, cum Windesoram pro more abeundum fuit. 
Die itaque 19 Maii Windesoram profectus, ubi post bidui mo- 
ram Cavut desiderium alta jamdiu mente repostum mihi expo- 
suit. Cum me enim e familia ejus sub sequentis mensis exitum 
(prout ipsi denuntiaveram) egressunim expectaret, de incepto 
opere ad umbilicum perducendo desperare coepit. Me itaque 
rq^vit ut Islinrtonam reversus finem communi operi propediem 
impoiierem. Fostulatis ejus haud invitus concessit quippe ut 
opus inchoatam tandem aliquando absolveretur, e communi rie 
erat.** 

y 1688. — Die 7 Martii. — Observationibus in Ignatii vitam 
stnibendis finem imposui. 

** Die 10. — ^Doct^ Cave Islingtbuae invisi ; cumque ex noii- 
nullis indiciis suspicionem conciperem ilium me debita famse 
parte ineditione Historise literariae indies festinata defraudatum 
ire, colloquium cum ilio ea de re habui. Et labor enim a mie 
Btisceptus, et ab illo sancte data fides postularunt, ut nomen 
meum in fronte operis poneretur. Re vero illi demum propb- 
sita a fide pariter ac justitia resiliit vilissimum glorise mancipium, 
meque nihS omnino istius operia ante annum 1275 conscrip- 
sisse pKcter Pontifices Romanos fere omnes, asserere non 
erubuit. ^(Trictam viri frontem minrtus, maximam indignatio- 
nem concepi : iram tamen utcunque compress], deque injuria 
mihi facta expostulavi. Oraviter aliqnandiu altercatl sunms; 
tandem ille se praelo obicem positurum^ opusque nunquam edi- 
turum esse, comminatus est. Tot mensium laborem interire 
asgretuli; Pontificiorum sarcasmata in utrumque sum veritus, 
apertoqae memet bello immiscere nolui. Postquam igltur rixa- 
tum est satis, ut nomen meum )e titulo toUeretur consensi, ea 
condltione, ut in praefetione operis, praeclara mei mentione facta, 
totum opus ab anno 1275, omnesque ab anno 400 Pontifices 
Romanos sola mei opera confectos 65se luculenter agnosceret. 
Sancte id promisit ille (ipse etiim prius obtulerat), se^ue formd* 
lam mihi intra dies paucos missurum esse in se recepit,^ ' 
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With a faint hope of throwing a little light on the obscurt 
passage 1 Cor. xi. 10. I propose the following queries to the 
Correspondents of the Classical Journal. 1. May not the 
lOth verse be read with a note of interrogation, or^ what will 
co'me to the same thing, may it not be supposed to proceed firom 
the mouth of an objector, the words 'ilAX* ipil ns, or some simi- 
lar phrase being tacitly understood i 2. Do not the words hA 
roug ayylXou; refer to what our Saviour has said. Matt. xxii. 30^ 
,of the chafige in the relation which man and wife shall bear, to 
each other in a future state of existence i 3. May not the 1 1th 
verse be considered as the Apostle's answer to the preceding 
question or objection i 

There were some among the Corinthians who aaid there was 
no resurrection : there were others at Epbesus (the plac$ from 
which this epistle was written) who said that the resurrection was 
past already (2 Tim. ii. 18). This strange error has bee9 
supposed to originate from these persons havmg confounded the 
doctrine of a resurrection proper widi that of ajigurative r^ 
aurrection, a resurrection from the death of sin unto the life, of 
righteousness.. Now as extremes are sometimes found to meet, 
it is possible, that amid the general licentiousness prevultngal 
Corinth^ there might be soine married persons who affected H 
superior degree of purity, aod who asf^^d to be '^ as the angdb 
-of God in heaven,^' even in thb present life. To sfich persons 
we may conceive to be addressed the prudent admonition m 
chap. vii. verse 5. of this e{Hstle. And with these ideas in ^h^ 
.mind, 1 suppose the Apostle, in the passage under consideradba, 
|o have expressed himself in language which I would pairs^ 
phrase largely thus : '' fiut some one will say, perhaps^ diat/sr 
this reason a woman ought to have power over her. own .head, 
(to wear a veil or not at her own discretion, regardless of hqr 
husband's honor, which may suffer by the public exposure, of bar 
face in a promiscuous and crowded assembly) because the man 
^ and woman have attained to such exalted purity, that they are al- 
iFeady become angels, or as the angels of God in heaven. To 
, which I answer, that in the Lord, or according to the teachiog 
of Jesus Christ, the man and the woman, so tong as they both 
live, are inseparably united, and consequently the woman dm 
never cease to be in subjection to her husband." 
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I have only now to observe, in conclusion, that whatever maj 
be the weak parts of this hypothesis^ it .has at least the me* 
rit of leaving the.sacred text inviolate^ and of interpreting every 
single word a^d phrase in that text according to its ordinary 
acceptation. 

APEMJNTVS. 



TURKISH MEMOIRS OF EWLIA EFENDI. 



Among the most rare and valuable compositions in the Turkish 
language, may be classed the Memoirs of Ewlia Mohammed 
Efendif a work comprised in four parts or volumes, and pecu- 
liarly interesting, as they contain the records of his travels through 
various regions during the space of five-and-twenty years; from 
1041 of t£s Musitlman era (corresponding to the year of Christ 
1631) until 1066 (I6d6^. We have just learned, with much 
satisfaction, that, a gentleman in this , country has lately re- 
ceived from Vienna an Engiisb translation of Ewlia's work, made 
from the original Turkish by that learned Orientalist and emi^ 
nent linguist Mr. Hanuner, so well known for the universalHy 
of his literary acquirements. It appears from a notice commu- 
nicated b^^ one of our foreign correspondents^ that Mr. Hammer 
had lotig e:ttplored the book shops of CoR»taDtinopIe and of 
Cairo in hopes of discovering some Turkish manuscript that 
might illustrate the subject of Eastern geograptiy^ and more 
panicutarij assist him in his researches respecting the topogra- 
phy of Asia Minor, and such parts of Africa and of Europe as 
constituted the Ottoman empire. But hia inquiries, however 
diligent, were attended with but little success until the year ]804j 
when he fortunately discovered in Constantinople, the fourth or 
last portion of Ewlia Efendi's memoirs^ and procured it at the 
price of one hundred piastres. The perusal of this part most 
strongly excited his desire to possess the entire work ; but a 
perfect copy^ supposed to exist only in the Seraglio library, 
was therefore inaccessiblep During ten years Mr* Hammer and 
his friends sought in vain the first^ second, and third parts ; at 
length they were obtained through the exertions of Mr. John 
Argyropolo, late Turkish minister at Berlin^ who purchased for 
the library of Count WeoGcilaus Rzewuski a complete copy^ 
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filling two large folio Tolomes ; from these Mr. Khmmer hat 
made hia translation. 

£w]ia Efendi lived ]» the reigns of Sultan Murad IV, Ibra- 
him^ and Mohammed IV ; and he travelled throng the Turkish 
empire in Asia Minor, Africa, and Europe, and finished his 
journey with an expedition to Persia. The Bibliographer, 
Hadji Khalfa, mentions, in his history of Turkish literature, 
two writers named Ewlia (see Eichorn's Hist, of Lit. vol. iij. 
p. 1229. 1245) ; but it appears from a comparison of dates, that 
neither can have been our traveller ; whence the rarity of his me- 
moirs may be inferred, and the* bad taste that noticed trifling 
works of poetry or dull Mohammedan theology, neglecting such ti 
rich topographical treasure as the Travels of Ewlia: — thus a short 
and meagre account of Seid Ali Capitan's journey from the 
Red Sea to India, and thence to Constantinople, is celebrated, 
though for the greater part fiction, and extremely scanty in seo- 
graphical information. But Ewlia abounds with topographical, 
historical, and philological notices ; he gives specimens of dif- 
ferent languages, the Curdirfi, Mongol, and Tartar dialects ; also 
many statistical acconnts of the various countries that he survey- 
ed; biographical sketches of distingu'ished persons, not only 
his contemporaries, but those whose tombs had already been 
objects of pilgrimage and religious veneration. Most of his re- 
marks, fouaded on actual inspection, are such as none but an 
intelligent and native Musulman couM have made. This will 
appear on comparison of his travels with those published by 
several Europeans who have visited the same countries. 

The first part of Ewlia's work contains an account of his birth- 
place, the cit^ of Constantinople, its fortifications^, gates, tafis- 
mans, and ancient monuments; the various sieges which this great 
capital has suffered; its mosq^ues, and otherprTncipal edifices; the 
old and new Seraglio ; the neighbouring country ; description of 
the Black Sea, and its communication with the White ; soil and 
natural productions in die vicinity of Constantmople ; statistical 
tables ; public revenue ; military forces of the empire under 
Sultan Murad IV ; many curious anecdoteis, and some hints on 
the probable relationship between the King of France and the 
Sultan through a Sultana ; history of the Ottoman sovereigns, 
particularly of Sultan Murad IV, whfare the author, in a distinct 
chapter, relates hia own introduction as page ipto the flar^ro, 
with many remarkable circumstances. Then follow the histories 
of Sultan Ibrahim and Mohammed, until the concjuest of Can- 
dia, where Ewlia was present, in 1074 (A. D. j633). He then 
describes the minor edifices of Constantinople, die religious 
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bpui^, fomlMiB) tcmhB4 lMirrftck9| ice. He eBumerate the 
roost celebrated poeta from the time of Mohammed II, to that 
of Mc^funined IV ; and iUuatratea the topography of the Bospo- 
rus^ the ^rdens^ summer palacesi the markets, the castles situn 
ated on the Straits ; the topograph; of Scutari ; the order of 
Dervishes ; the trades and manuCscturea minutely detailed* 

The second part relates Ewlia's journey to Brusa, and a full 
description of that first capital of the Ottomans ; an account of 
Olympus, and the famous warm baths of Brusa ; his journey 
through Nicasa and jNicomedia to Amasia, Sinope and Samsan ; 
with an account of the intermediate places; of the Lesghis.of 
peorgia and Mingrelta ; the towns and people of those coun- 
tries described, and specimens of the. Abasi language. In the 
year 1 643 £wlia waa engaged in the campaign against Azoff, 
and paeaed through the Crimea^ of which he describes the chielf 
placea. He then resumes his account of Asia Minor^ noticing 
particularly the Lake of Sabanja, and the' project of uniting it 
with the Black Sea (here the reader will recollect the canal of 
Pliny) ; a journey to Boli, Tussia ; specimens of the language of 
wandering Turcomans; Amaaia, £rzerum; the river Eufdirates. 
He assists in the campaign of Erzerum ; describes the castles and 
towna on the road ; makes a journey into Persia ; visits Nachjew^ 
an, Tebriz, and Ardebil; wandering tribes ; specimens of Katay-r 
ian language ; account of Mount Caucasus. He returns through 
Baku to Georgia^ Teflis, Mingrelia ; a specimen of the Mingre- 
Iian language ; arrives at Constantinople. He then describes 
Angora, and the route from that place to Constantinofde, intro- 
ducing anecdotes of Sultan Ibrahim ; and the accession of Sultan 
Mohammed IV. concludes the second volume. In the third 
we find our author undertaking tlie pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1038 <A. D. 1648), through Asia Mincur and Syria; but he was 
not able to accomplish this design. In the following year he 
accompanied the Ba^ sent against the Prince of the Druses 
(Faccardin) to Ldbanusand Anti-Iibanua: here he notices various 
tombs of prophets in Syria; the Druses and their dialect ; Akka 
and its environs; Jews; Jaffa; the Dead Sea; Ramla; Haleb 
or Aleppo, which is minutely described. Specimens of the dia- 
lects of different wandering tribes, Cesarea, Armenians, Divregi, 
Charbut, Laghman; statistical accounts and historical digressions, 
Ewlia follows the deposed vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha to Ocza- 
kow, through Rumelia. From Constantinople bis route led to 
Selivri, Tschululu, Burgas, Paravadi, Schumna, Hesargrad, 
Rustschuk, Giurgire, Sistou, \Nicopolis, Silistria, Hadji Ogli 
Bazari,Baltschik, Kavama, Mankalia^ through the Dombrowsky 
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Tartary; lye fimc D t of diffarent diri#eti^ be detcfibes Kus^ 
tendchi^ Karu, Chirmlu, Babataghi, Sagra Yenichehriy Filibe, 
Sofia, and laady Adnanople, the oM metropolis of the Ottomans 
in Europe. All these are cirenmstaQtii^jFy topoffrephicayy, and 
statistically described ; so that this portion of Ewlia's maBuscripl 
furnishes a mo^e copious and authentic account of Rwnelia 
than anyMrork.hithertoj>ublidied, not exoeptiiig eten Ha^i 
Khalfa^s description of Rumelia and Bosnia, which appealed at 
Vienna m 1812. 

When Melek Ahmed Pasha was appointed (A. H. 1065, A. 
D. 1654) to die govenioientof Van, our author attended him as 
imam, or reader; and their journey is related in^the fourth volume, 
of which the completion seems to have been prevented by bis 
death* He describes the route and stations to Van by way of 
Diarbekir ; specimens of Turkish dialects ; account of mosques,* 
schools, and other public edifices, and various institutions at 
Teflis; journey to Erivan; digressions and anecdotes; description 
of Malatia, Shat-al-arab, Mardin, the supposed throne of Alexan- 
der, at Derbend ; language of the Curds, and their peculiar forms 
of expression;, an excursion to Persia, Tabriz, Hamadan/ 
Baghdad ; ruins of the royal palace of the Cosroes or Sassanidaa 
kings of Persia ; Basrah ; journey from Hosa Keif to Diarbekir, 
Mosul, Hamadan, and Tabriz, with accounts of various other 
places on the road ; lastly, a description of Tekrit, and the produc* 
tions of Irak, the province which included the ancient Assyria, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, &c. 

However inadequate to the merits and extent of .Ewlia's 
original work, the sketch here given will show its importance 
as serving to illustrate history, geography, and philoloay ; while 
from the miscellaneous anecdotes profusely scatterea through*- 
out its pages, the lover of less serious studies may expect to 
derive an ample harvest of entertainment. We sincerely hope 
that so rich a literary treat as Mr. Hammers translation of 
Ewlia's Memoirs will uot be much longer withholden from the 
public. 
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366 
FLORILEGIUM HIBERNICUM. 

'' These are thy gods^ O Israel !" 

A LBAR1NBD correspondent in No. xlvi. p. 224, has com- 
j^onicatedan extract from tlie late Mrs. Piozzi, of which h^ 
ebserres, that ''few authors now living, and fewer author- 
esses, are capable of a similar display of eradition in so 
small a compass/' The observation is prudently and pro- 
perly limited. We met lately with one of Lady Morgan's 
novels, and curiosity tempted us to a cursory perusal. We 
had heard of this lady, as the greatest dealer in what (for 
want of a politer word) we are obliged to caH blunders, at 
preset existing; but we confess, that the specimens we met 
with, in number at leasts exceeded our expectation. Wfe 
have been induced to select a few of the most striking,^ 
which are here subjoined. 

Introduction. "He who agonised on the bed of Pro- 
crostus.*' " Amandatus est ad disciplinum in Hibemia.*' 

VoL 1. ^' I can support this wretclied state of non- 
existence, this artiadu mortis^ no longer/' '* Torqnatto 
Tasso." *' The dusky horison of life/' " Sylphid elegance 
of spheral beanty " ** For once the wish of Romeo appear- 
ed no hyperbola.^* " The vivida vis aniina of native gen ins/' 
** She 'gosses&es th^i lumine purpurea y which," &c* ''Cai- 
pha^/' " Theckhcra (harp) of the Greeks/' " The most sen- 
jiVrt^of all created beings/' " St. Angustus," for Augustine, 

VoL 2. " Canae/' for Cannse. '' The seeds of depen- 
dence sown irradically (ineradicably) in his mind/' " St- 
Crysostom/' " The temple of Solyman/' " Nor indeed does 
the Roman floralia differ/' &c, *' The Attila ( A tala) of Cha- 
teaubriand/' " The same votive gifts as Paumnius tells ms 
obscured the statue of Hygeia in Secrt/omaJ'* " Like the 
assymtoies of an hyperbola, we are gradually approximating 
closer and closer towards each other/' *^Weisland/' for 
Wieland. 

Vol.3. " Garcilorsso de la Vega/' " It (Ireland) was 
the Nido paterno^ of Western literature." " The complaintil 
t>f the mother of Euriales in the iEneid/' '' Breyiare/' for 
breviaire^ passim. "Darkened by a previous excess of 
lumination." "Their lightened hearts shall again throb 
with the cheery pulse of national exility/' 

ZOILUS. 

I The fair writer perhaps ^leaDt this m Italian.-rRp^ 
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366 
REMARKS ON CLAUDIAN, 

CARM. I. 18—22. 



Nee quisqnam procennn tentat, licet aere vetasto 
Floveat^ et daro cingatar Roma senata^ 
Se jactare parem ; sed^ prima sede reKcta 
Aucheniis^ de jure licet certare secondo. 

In ord^ to renove aU Hke difficulties of this passage, 
Bannann would mako both jloreat and cingatar refer to 
Roma, although be acknowledges that ^ durius dictum^ 
Romamftor^re are vetusto*^ The construction may be pa- 
ralleled by Horace, i Od. xxvii. 15. 

— Quae te cunque domat Venus, 
Nonerubescendisa<2iirtt ^ 
Ignibos ; ingenuoque semper 
Amottpeccas: 

iccA the sense in general terms appears to be this: ''Let 
none of our nobles (for I would read with Heinsius UnUt\ 
Crom however ancient a family he may be descended, and 
it must be confessed that Rome can boast an illustrious 
body of senators, presume/^ &c. This use of Uinio in the 
sense ofaudeo is rather pecuUar; somewhat analogicms is 
that of the Greek verb roXft^co, Time, i* 32. Keii ^tryY^Mf *^ 
fir^ (AtTsi Ttotxtots, i^sii fj^iXkov dyi,apTlff rn wp^rtpw iTgotyft^aw^ 

wo, 



hetvriei ro^po/tfy, we venture upon, hazara, make trial of. Both 
Burmann and €tesner seem to find a difficulty in the word 
cifi^atur. The former observes : '* Mihi aliquando incidit^ 
qma Romatn cingi senatu non concoquebam^ posse legi: 

licet aere vetusto 

Floreat, et claro pingatur stemma senatu : 

sed quia codices non addicunt, nihil audeo mutare> et 
cingaturldc cum Barthio capere debemus pro compkatur:" 
which is directly reversing the meaning of the word. The 
latter thus explains it : *' cingatur tanquam corona^ Viri 
iUustres, quibus constat Senatus, sunt velut gemm^ in co- 
rona Romao deae f which is too fanciful. Why may we 
not understand the senators to be here represented as &e 
guardians, the defenders, the body-guard, as it vr&ce, of Rome, 
personified as a queen i This meaning of cingo is not rare 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 40. Diligentiusque uibem religione. 
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qaam ip«i$ moeii^biia di^^^ St jttctnrt partm cone- 
^poad&to MwH9'$ W^fufUn^. ^ 

11. *. 194. !nfi ooti »pff/a»y *AytXAht \ffo(^p%i. 
D^liinsi exj^Iahur prima 9ede as tfie right of first delivering 
fl^ir opinioDfi in flie senate ; whence it might be inferred 
ttat he read toce 7 it is very probable that such deference 
was paid to the Anchenii, but the obvious and simple 
meanmy is, that th^y took precedence of the rest of the sena- 
tors : thus Garm. xxxvi. 9. 

Coelestibus ordine datur 
Prima sedes ; tractum proceres tenuere secundum 
.^uorei. 

M. 



LYRICORUM GRJECORUM FRAGMENTA 
DITHRIAMBICA. 

EDITIONIS SPECIMEN, a G. B. 



Plus semel jam monui in hoc Diario meas inter scbedas 
ess^ hand pauca litms mandate, unde Lyrtcomm Gnecorum 
Fragmentis inopina lux afierri posaet; et in N, 44. p. 3SB. 
Simonidea perexiguo apecimine exposui, quomodo Poetae verba 
ipsa, et ratio metri, diu tenebria involute, tendem aliquando eni- 
teacerent. Hodie quoque Itbet aha generia ejuadem carmina 
tractere, eaque pnacipoe^qine ramiaeri mbeot inter Dithriambica ; 
hoc enim agmki^^citiiia aagiDem ali(M exponam, cantna illoa in>- 
telligafld quoa ita vet^rea cpfupoaverunt, ut versua prior diadcbi 
priQii poateriori simiiia easet> neque rations alia diatidiorum 
reliqua paria ordinarentur. Initium igitnr feciam ab iia, quie 
Jacobaius inter E|Hgrammate edtdi^ mox Pindarica, qnse, men- 
dia omnigenia obaite^ Vix et ne vix qoideai ab aliis intelligi poa- 
aunt, dein r^ua Lyricorum fragmaota auo qnaeque ordine thic- 
taturua. 

Ob earn ipaam leg^n, quaoi mihi drcitmacrip^, carmen 
Monostrophicum, quod Arionia eaae ferturab JBIiano N. A. xii. 
45., debai minime prstermittere^ eoque minoa, quod taatetur 
Herodot i« 23. ^AftuHt eaat %Aifap,^ vf&roit Mfintm, iv 
flfji^fts TSffrsv, iFotvia-arra. Verum ipse, beet cum Schneidero hymnum 
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Arioni abjudicem^ tamen non recusabb^ quin reddain emendatiorai 
Poetae ignoti verba conjecturis pauci^aimts kvissimisque ; nem^ 
pe legi debet Uicniov y^^iflX^ '^ xo/fM /xoi dtXjeuty Pf^'^y* 
vice i^y/xoy' aAftay j3^«7%ioi : qiue verba misere corrttpit Brunck- 
iu8 ia Analect. in. p. 327. Pro meis vero aaaa ratio fortiter 
pu^nat ; etenim Arion^ jam ia undas coMStos praecjpitare se, 
nihil aliud precari debuit, quam ut Neptunus mare tranquillum 
redderet. Similes sunt preces Dauaae, filtum area inclusum 
fluctibus commissurte^ fu$fra» wirros. Mox vice o-tiapo} lege 
W&nfLoi : cujus interpretatio eoxuSpo/Mi est delenda. 

Hoc igitur carmine, saeculi recentioris foetu omisso, tractari 
debet ordine suo hymnus 

Arifhronis. 

liiTet. <retl ri Xf i^^/tevoy pioTug 

va/oif^i, xifLo) 7rg^^poo¥ <ru cvvotKog elifig' 

f I yip rig i^tiy wXowrot; x^§'^ ^ tcxvcw rig 

rag r IcoBetlfAOVos oatipwK' 5 

% Trodny, 
ov$ %pi^ I- 

agxv^i tif^ptu^ 10 

OjXfV, ^ «I T<^ &>J^ 
ie^isv iy ^goroMTiy 
Tep4rij ^ TOVCOV Ti; 
. oifMrvofl^ TifMnMf 

ftrr^ croD, f/Lixmpa iiotf-rittikt ifuvto^ Koi Aofurffi 1$ 

jQotflrwv Sap, trim Si ;£i0^ ovri^ siieU^umf^ 

Hoe carmen Aripbrot)i Sicyonio tiibuit Athen. xv. p. 702. A. 
at licymnia cuidam Sext. Empiric, p. 447< C. Veruqi Jicym- 
nius est nihil aliudy quam Sicyonius prave scriptus. V. 4. Vul- 
gOTfxtwv: et sic Plutarch, ii. p. 450. B. ubi tamen Ms. Brux- 
elL Toxffooy : quocumi facere videtur roxijcov apud Sext. Empiric. : 
aed rixvm inetrum postulat. V. 8. Vulgo xpv^lois. Contra 
metrum. Legi poterat xpu^a/oi;. Reposui np6f loi$, De 
Veneris sagittis vid. Eurip. Med. 635. ifj^iom yjpl<ra<rM (sciii 
K&Kpti) i^wxTov , oIo-Tov, ct Hipp. 531. jSfXof— to r&g * A^pallrag — 
1n7if''Ep»g. V. 10. fl corripitur ob «I. V. 12, Vulgo wi«v &vM- 
woiiri contra metrum. V. IS. Vulgo deest tij. v. 15. Vulgo 
'Tyfuet vice tii, quod hie monosyllabon est. Hoc carmen probe 
feqyt«r hymnus 
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Aristotelis. 

iyhov ^pirrim 

6{ipaiJi,» xoAA- 

lOTOy filef 

<ru^ TFep), irapiinf (lopfeig xa) 9amv (t]X*> 5 

coTo^ h 'EXX^Si iroTfLO^, koA w^owj tA^v- 

m iJM\§po6$' axaiAorcp r 

«i(rrov hr) fpev) jSoXXffi; 

xpeioTBgov dafarov p^puo-oS rs xpidr^co 

xai rexeeoy ftoAaxauyijroio $' u^rvot;* . . 10 

xrotj ^ hey mx Aios 'HguxXvif xojpoi rs 

AtiSots iroAA* ayerXacray, <r«y Iv Ipyoi^ 

ayopeCoitreg 

. ^Aioio dofi^ovg ^X$ov' 
(Toi^ i* hsxsv fiXlou [100^$ *ATotpyi(Of 
oZyTpo^o$ as^iouyifipaxruT auyas* 
TolyoLp aoliifuos tpyoi; 

atuvuTQV Ti ftiv au^^- SO 

(Touo-i MoD<rai^ MvrnMO'iifus iiyarp* 
ts, vi^as Ails ^cviou f iX/- 

ou(ri jSfjSaioy. 

Hunc bymnutn conservaverunt Diogen, Laert, Vit. Aristot. p. 
£72. Athen, xv. p. 696- B. inter Scolia, Stob. 1, p. 2=6. V, 
1. Vulgo nQX6fjL0^$t yevii jSgor^L*. V*^7- Vulgo fji^Xipobs ^xi- 
jULavraf- Ipse ciedi axaparco — fpiv)^ memor Horatiani^ tenacem 
propositi, et mox mente SQlida* V. 8, 9* Vulgo toIov — xap^Qv 
r* aiuvarov. At xetpTTOv nequeo intelligere. Reposui QtTriv — 
xgetitepoviavuTou^ morti siiperiorem^ It^nuit Ariatoteles amoreni 
virtutis ne morte quid em domari. V. 11. Hue reap ex it Hora- 
tius, Hac arte Polltix et vapis Hercules Invictus (ita enini 
legi debet ope ediiionis Zarolianse, ubi legitur invhm) arces at- 
iigit igrieas. V. 12. Vu\go Efyoi^<rsLv ay psvovrE^. At Diog. et 
Stob. igy^ig aveeyo^ewovTsj. V. 18- Vulgo ^jf^eucrfv* Ratio lin- 
guae postulat ^^^j^cifl-aro, se privavit. V, 20. Ita Diog, et Stob, 
pro aSfouiTj. Hinc fortasse Horatius, Dignum iaude virum 
Musa vetat mori, V. 22- Vulgo ^iTda^. Dedi ftkhu^ sciJ, 
i^»o^ V. 23. Vulgo ^y^ot/trai. Reposui Ael^auji^ tueiuor Ho- 
ratiani^ Firtus recludem irmmriiis mart calmn. 
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In eundeni censum venit et 

Bacchtli0E#« 

Hujus e Fragm. i. et ii. prius ita legendum est^ quod ser- 
vavit Stob. Eel. Phys. p. 1 1 = 131. 

dvi}roT<riy oCk nAtmiftrAf hr 

aXXor' oixptfj^imt vffof^ 

a iravaa>f og AU'0* 

V. 1. Vulgo «vijtt%ofe. At t Cod. Tat. edidit F. Ursin. ^ 
ovK. At S* est ex if compemfiose scnptis. Mox vulgo deest 
hrr. Quod ad a&talptrov — oXjSo;^ cf. Ulud Virgilianum Dulce 
satis humor, et Euripideum JiMrifsarof oi y(Hr^9m$. V. 3. Vulgo 
fcifi^fts^ig. Vox est nihili. V. 4, 5. Vtitgo iXX* hri;^{jttffr8i vifog 
aXXoT fw Axxav y&v, Incte erui, qtwft tides. Dc voce ^Xvyri 
alibi depravata dixi ad JEscbyL Suppl. 759*^ unde i^onlgi debet et 
£urip. Cycl. 676. I^add OSroi (tmmi^ d^ titpeofihf '^Xvyvjv Am- 
fiAfttg, vice ^Xuydi. Y. 6. Vulgb {dM00g9^ R^posui vavacogoir 
Secundum vero fn^pneotuni, ^udd toil^mvit Stob. p. 567= 
461., ita legendum e^^ 

bIs Of Off ifia PpoToialv hn* iirvp(las SSi$, 

ivftiv tt rig kvix^av, oeirwir^ rfXif i /S/ov* 

S ii fwpta ftev ofi^iiroXffi fpsv), 

dimiTui xiaipf axeiptfnf ^cof ^Aoy, 

o^ff rdoy ^ap' ^jttop Tc xa) 5 

ywer' dee) fieXKivrtov X'^ptf 

i/wdttstt. • 

V. 2. Vulgo cTri^ ^£ov msvd^ tvyuTou 8i«r«Xs7y. Ipse roposui 
ay6;(a»y necnon reKm, et Suverrai transposui. V. 4, 5. Hie quoque 
verba transponuntur. Vulgo to is 7retp6(uigtt vuktol y^iKK&nm 
X^P^^ ^oy< SaTrrrrai xiup* Inde feliciter Urotius iroLp l^fULp ri* 

De L^rici vero fragmentis brevioribiis nil^l.pro liquido cerni 
potest ; de longioribus tanien dubitari nequit^ qoin ita sit legeo- 
duni Fragm. ix. 

TixTii Vkharoig 

fipifM} ftfyoAi) irAovroy> SffoW r ' 

ioaiatXim r' hii fi$SfMi¥ iutsTca ^kA* 
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ffUfMFwiwy ipetvmf fipliovT*, ieyvlcti 
yvpivptirlonf ii viot^ /umXii rt x&yMV, 

iig»s Sflc|»yi90'iyy p(^«X)(f cov $f CM>miyY' 

vim; ^hro j3x«<^(x^y oJO^' ob-er' 6(^<M(ffi. 
Hoc carmen venustiuimum servavit Stob. p. 367= 209* V. 3. 
Vulgo |ftffXiyXci<r<roQy. Metro officii. Exstat juXtrSyXoou-aov in 
Eunien, 940*^ ubi emendatur Prom. 179* legendo Kctl \C o^ jxsXiro- 
y>Jf9-<r(Hs itttti>^*£w9ioAah4f ft^ rts 6i>^i$ : emendari quoque debet 
Pindar. JNem. xw2d. legendo x«) jxtXiyXeStroiai SaiSoXSayroe jxeXi^t- 
fitfy ^iS«i^ vice fieXiySotfiroKrii necnon in Ol. 1 1. 155. yXtixu; x/^^V 
fg^M^HYTwv ioiiav vice ce^tt^^raTv : coUato l5thm« ii. 5. ftsXiya- 
^«f S/tivou^. v. d. Vttigo ^oiSwy ofy^. Hoc stare fortasse pote- 
mt^ quod ad sententiam, collato Pindar, apud Athen. i. p. "25. F. 
&vti» viMoof I minime vero quod ad metrum^ Verum hit 
sermo 6st de rebos ad aacrificia pertinentibus. Vatis ^a^jjftara 
sun^ carmnia* Similiter Horatius, Donarempateras-^^Donaretii 
tripod^i^-^Sed non hoc mihi vis^^Gaudes carminibtis, carmina 
poBsmnus Donare ; quft sunt adumbrata ad Bacchylidis Fragm. 

XllT. 

bf BouoTiKoig <rxJ^oi<riy 

quibttscum confer Horatiana Non ebur, ■ neque nureum Mea 
renidet in domo lacunar-^-'Ne^ Laamkm mihi Trahnnt konetl^ 
(lege onusta) purpuras clitnUt. V. 4. lUud iati^Ximif tuetur 
ipse BaCcbylides suo Fragm. xiy« 

aXKei xjpv<F(iiyiio^ 'Iroovias 
Xg^ *Kap fu8a/8aXdv vaov 1x9- 
OKTaj a/3prfv ti 8e/]fai [/teXoj] ; 

ubi Homericum jSeofto^ vs^ucaXX^^ imitatur. V. 4. a7dsr«i est 
emendatio verissima P. Leopardi iv. 21. p. 1 14. vica r/9#T«i. 
Cf. Simonid« Fragm. 212« pt^pitmh&mpMm^. Mox vuIgo /SocDv 
favJa ^Xoy5 ftep/Sfj fuTf»x»y re ft^X«w. Hic quoque fdiciter 
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Leopard. iMipia eruit; atJion vidit /Sdcor rt fMiXmlmc irrepsisse 
ex HomeiicoMfiXmifiifidwf: nequeperspicaciorfaitBlomfieldus* 
ad S. c. Th. 531. emendando fMipHioLovrglxo^ yi'^>^Mf '• qui tameu 
probe corrigere poterat Simonid. Fraffni. 230. de Mulieribus 
legendo r^y fuiv If wo; 8a(rinyi;fo; vel ifvxwTpixps vice raw* 
rpixoi, collato Horn. JX. i. 547. 'A[/»^) avi$^^ifiJi,«n ^oj^evri. 
Ipse vero e vestigtis vulgatae lectionis erui jxtjp/dc iciig fuoop^ia rt : 
quibuscum, ut omnia melius condpirent, refero hue voces, quae 
vulgo exstantad carmiais finem, xiap avpiirocrlm S* Iparoov fipldovr 
iyvia) iFoithxol i* 5(jL>voi ^Xtyovri. Ibi vero ineptum est hpareov, 
facillime in ipoifw mutandum ; neque iiaiaikoi stare potest, ubi 
AYAOI2 KAi sensus postuiat : facile quoque xipaa-i eruitur e idof* 
Quod ad epivw, consule Lexica : quod ad &yvMs u/xyoi fXiyom, 
cf. Pers. 401. S»\myi S* avrp my ri xvfu lirl^Xfyay; ita enim 
emendavi in Classical Journal, N. xxviii. p..239.y coUato 
Vii^iliano Clamore incendunt culum : neque distat metapbora 
in illo Aristophanico ii^sX«fupf rt){»Ma»iffiUg. Quod ad xipcurnf, 
cf. Ion. 882. uypaiKoisxigeuTi^ — itxsl-^vfLvws* V. 9^* Hue retuli 
uiXwf, quod vulgo exstat post fiots, et in SwKm mutavi. Oppor- 
tune Clarkius ad Od. xvi. 34. allegat Tbeocrit* xvi. 96. 
ap&xy^ot, 8* fS; SrX* ap&^M iinrr^ Sioor^oiyro : opportune quoque 
Jacobsiuscitat Eunpid. Erecbtb. Fn^^m. vi. xsMo^Hpv pyoi [Jtw 
o/x^itAcxsiv eLfox^oug. Mox nequeo iptelligere aii&v ipuxy^^' 
Reposui yigJotKrav. V. 1 1. Vice apufiptia, quod manifesto to tali 
re est vitiosum, etenim aerugine ensis hebescit, reposui ityiKi : 

Juod et metrum poscit. V. 12. Apud Stobseum deest tipw$. 
d servat Plutarch. Numa c. xx. p. 159v uti roonuit Leopar- 
dus : qui et Plutarchum voce wiXorreu ditavit e Stobaeo. V. 13. 
Quid sit pi^fpeof Smos nescio. Dedi iMXayxp»$' Photius Mf- 
Kiyxfm ^OLi MiKotyxj^r oL^irtpa *^TTixa, luSiXXof ti Si^ tow ij. 
liCJ«Tlyo^ Eustatb. 08. p. 1799=601. '^mxi; Si ay^p (rtiyxo^faj 
TO p^^YXS^hh F^^^^^YXP^f Xtyti. SUty xcA Mhav^o^y f^^^^^YXP^h 
^ourh, fftirf ftffipoxioy. Hinc corrige et supple .^jmnol. MfX«/- 
Xpi$ ofrro TOW fttXaT^joAjj avnxwii., ubi Sylburg. in Indice* " f. 
i**^7%P®W allegato Antiphaoe apud Atben. iv. p. l6l. A. 
V. 14. Vulgo «fto(roj 6akxu. Inde erui- iXX" oira-' hfi\x€i. 
Somnus oculorum palpebras contrahit. In fragmento emen- 
dando nihil profecit Boeckius ad Pindar. Vol. ii. p. 337. Quod 
ad metrum^ est Hendecasyllabum^ quo scriptum est Fr. xii. 
apud Atben* iv. p. 178. 

"^HXBi [xoXai] woTi Toy KijSxog olxoy* 
irreiS 8* M Xamv o58oy, o! 8f floiVotf 

• We refer our learned conre8p<Hident to an article on the Latinisation 
•f proper names^ in No. II. of this Jcmrno/.—- £p. 
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iautas Mfx^^^* # # ♦ 
Vdljgo ^\Uv ei)*- Versus suppleri potest legendo roov xoipavouv- 
T«)y. Ejusdem auoque metri vestigia latent in Fr. xvii. apud 
Cfenient. Alex. Strom, v. p. 687- 

toOto TraX^i, Tore vvv ov yag t< f«a"Toy 

Sed magis notabile est Frafgmentum xf., metram idem exhi* 
bens, apud Athen. ii. p. 39. F. ita legenikmiy 

— — r TrhofTog fteywrof 

itgfMtlvoi TO jc€0(p yXvxtT iv otyyv. 
yvi^^kva xvXfxcov* darXwijflrr Juptov 
KffTFpldos igmSf ^ a^vtnrst ^pem$ o'tfj*- 

. o; 8' aw u^o^p^rirm 'jrijMnt fuiptibvotg' 

Trao-f S* ly a^igamois f^^X^^ tlvxt, 

fiapfiMlpuv 8* fXe^ayr* ohcoi rt X?^^> 

vugo^ipov $i xar* a*yAi5«rr« rtwtw 10 

y^s^ iysiv oi ««-* iiiyomwr ^OKoDo'r* 
V, 1. Initio reddidi voces, qusfe^finem volgo cbudunt, ftfyioroy 
-"^IvovTog opfiMtm xiatp: et mnWfi fpjf^ctlvoi in teffwefyoi. V. 2. 
Vulgo avoLYxu. Id non iitf6Hig«». Dtedi if otf/y<x. Etymol. 
^'^yyC T^wroL XwKTirrjg vypotjn xa) ^ripw' M ftht uy^dv, 'An(»rnin 8' 
dX,ig ay(vyiv (A. J. 246.), M 8e iyipvij Kphii JMtgww ri xai iyy^% 
(IK E. 501.) Apud Hesych. exstafif^^ ^P^^ ^^ -^chylo, 
"Axvri wFvov ex Aristoph. Vesp. 92, "Ax^rjv xlvov ex Hippocrate, 
'^Ax^ ^^^S ^^ Homero : exstat quoqtve apud So|ph. CEd. C. 
849. owpav/flt^— «yyi|^,inTrach. 8dO. daxgiwfix^. Sedjonge 
aptissimum est EuripidiHM» illtid itt Oreit. Hd. Olvmrov 
cix^^' Etenim de viui liquor^ ttfc lo^q^tur Baccliyttdes. V. 3. 
Vulgo (revof^iva. At Casaub. egregie ysuojxlyoe. V. 4. Vice IXir*^ 
d«di ipmg^ Vocem satis exposui in Class. Joum. N. xviii. p. 
299. Mox vulgo fgimg avafj.iyfVfievaL. Fugitivum sigma revocavi. 
V. 5. Vice ^a)§oi$ reposui 8f>lff*oi?. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 148. 8g((jx« 
xx) xof>o7j. Hesych. Amvaii&tf iv Sitigrri vetp6ivo^ at h roig Jiow- 
<r/(rtf dgifiov ayoont^off^ivcu. V. 6. Vulgo *ASp&<n tr u4/ot«t». At 
minime curas hominibus affert, verum aufert, Bacchitti. Ad rem 
nostram opportune contulit Jatobsius ad Antiiol. 1. 151. Hora- 
tii verba Ebrietas^-^SoUiciti^nmwSh onmejintit : necnonPany- 
asidit apud Atben. 11. p* 37. B. • HA^ar ^ ht ieM($% ifUig 
VOL. XXI V. a Jl. NO. X LVHL 2 B 
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374 Lyricorum Gracorum 

Mpw¥ iXftTa^si. Exstat ia-a^igas in Sapph&s Fr. xxvi. et 
exstare debet apud Hesych. ita ordinaDdum. ^A<rapQr AtmjpoV. 
*Acrot^igov: fwtAAov a)j8/j/i4(r«j* j3Xa4f«j. V.7. Imitatur Home* 
ricum Tqolv^g — Kpvjieiivu Xvoifitv. V. 8. Vulgo /xova^^fiv. 
Inde erui \MVOLfyog tlvm. Opportune Jacobs, allegat Platon. de 
Rep. IX. p. 573. C. xal ft^v tyi, scil. 6 fbtWif);, f4aiyo/tfvo$ xai 
fo«xfxiyt)xetf^ ou ft^voy MpdnFooif kKkSi xolI tioov ' Ivtytupu 71 X0(i 
lAT/?fi 8yy«T05 «W< £px'^^* V, 9. Voces transposui ob Alcaei Fr. 
xxiv. ftopf^a/gfi 8ff fi{>^; SojDio^ ;^aXxcp. V. 11. Ex o^ov(rt effeci 
ofyeiy Soxovci. 

In hunc quoqiie censum refierri debent et duo ilia carniina 
inter Analect. 11. p. 25dr:230. sic legenda: 

DiONYSII. , 

I. *Auh Mmra ftoi ^/Ai], /xoXtiJ^ S* Ifu^g xaripx^^i 
aZpei Sa ^oof kis aXFiwv ift^s ^hcig Soyc/roo* 
KaXXi6ir€M cro^ot^ Movc&v wpoxonyf/in npnaov, 
xa) (To^ lAvaroiira Aartivs y^yj, JfiXn, Umiif, 
[wv] fvusytif 

II« £^pfrco iro^ «IA9p» 
ougsoe^ Tfftirca <riyarco, 
v^ xo} Tfivros xoii motwf 

ijyoi ^iiyyoi r ipvtiooif ' * ' 

ftfXXei S*, eoj^ m^G^y i^a^ /SoAAciy 5 

0oij3o^ &Kep9'0K0[Mig ayXatuis. 
*' Vioyo^Afjp^jot; irarfp 'i4o5^, 
potoi(r<rav 0$ irtvyx iriXoQV 
TFavols u^5 ^o'O'ly 

X^'rfo? T« 8/coxf *;, 10 

;i^f u<reaia-iy ayaXAojxf yoj x^wi* J . crp.ot. 

vtp) vwTOV uwstpirov ougotvov 
iatrim ToXvorpo^ov ofMrXixwv 
alyXas 'JroKvlipxiot 'jreiyoiv 
mp) yaiav iwaa-av kxltrcrcoy, t5 

r/xTouo'iy MjgeiTOV dfAigav* 

o'o) /xey X^P^S e5ho$ Sta'ripoof 

xar *0\viMrov avasfrct X^S^^h 

afMTOv (mKos ^i^^ asmif, ^O 

yXAuxo^ 8s TtipaiiB SiXavag #rp. /8'. 

^oi/3i}f8i repwifuevoi 2i6p^, 

XOfoy^JEo^fgojayiftoyeufi, ^ 

Afuxcoy U9r& Q'6pfiM<ri fi^oa-xotv, ivT*ffrf, jS^. 
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Fragmenta, Dithriambica. 375 

Hymnus est in ApoUinis jam reducis honoretn dictus. V. 3, 4. 
Vulgo 'Kvoioi ^x^i. At metrum puscit irvoiwy ^;^oi. Prastulerim 
tamen ^x^S' Opportune Jacobs, citat Thesm. 4). I^^tm le 
w¥oois vYjvefios aiJiJp. V. 5, 6. Vulgo ds Trpog ^fwcf j8«/veiv — axeretf . 
Verum a^^^^' 4"^ oomioe appellatur vocaljs cicada, vix et 
ne vix (juidem Apollo dici poterat. Reposui igitur avXaiai^. 
Neque hic locus est unicus, ubi uyXalai corrulbpitur* Nenipe 
in Coluth. £85. legi debet SviiMpov cty\atui haxfiipaviov<n «rgo<reo- 
TOO : necnon in Hec.648. malini avi^pl^I^xpln^ Tpiju-ag piMnapoov 
layXota^ fio6ras\ : cui respondere poterit Antitfaeticus'' '— |ray 
netXXtma^mv XP^^^A f^'^^ auya^ei. Reposito igitur ayX^Ms, 
dedi paulo ante /SoA^fm vice ^oUyfiv. Cf. ooinino £uripid« Jrhaetb. 
Fragm. i. x?6m''Hku^ a^'urxm XP^^ ^aXXfi fXoyl. V. 9, 10. 
Vulgo maviTis m ix^mn i^<»KHg. JLacumun ipse supplevi arte qua 
potui. MeUora fortasse preebet MS. Paris. dSfil^imde primus 
initium carminis supplevit Burette, Mimoires de FAcadem. des 
Inscript. T. v. p. 285. Certe xv^tx^ in hoc loco aliquatenus tuetur 
Sopb. £1. 745. i^wos—x^^^f* ^« ^4* I^ ^^U. (ill Appendice 
Arati Oxoniensis) e MS, Hibemico. Vulgo vokuxtpUa. At ec-* 
qttisnon meminit illius *H§Xto^ 3; ifolvt* ifopagi V. 19* Vulgo cEvax* 
Ttt. Dedi ojFyavra^ ej7 acfoerso. V« 20. Vulgo avn-ov. Atqui chorea 
siderum est eirraxro^. ' Reposui aftorov, quod exponit HeSych« 
wKXr\owniv. V. 21, 22. Vulgo |3'. a. legitur quoque yX«ux«i— 
SiKoLveiy et mox^/lpto^ vice '^•gpo^. V. 26. Vulgo ToKuiifjLom 
xofrfjiov, MSS. voXuolfMva* Dedi 9roXuo/xf«raToy f<r/toy. De ia-jjii^, 
catus, vid. mea ad Suppl. 215« Per k-jxov TrokfjopLff^otrov intellige 
mulioculas Stellas. 

Carmen vero, quod jam tetigi, vix satis bene ad iiostram rem 
accommodatum esse videtur. Minime etenim sermo est de 
cantibus anfistrophicis. Pergo igitur ad duo carmiria Doaiada?> 

Quorum alterum cum hac scrlptione quadrat, alteruru non.^ 
luoniam vero mendosissimum utrumque openi Critigos prae^ 
atantiores enixe flagitat, ea prec?termittere satius est, donee melior 
dies proferat aliquid mitii aliisqiie satisfactumm. Nihil vero 
impedit^ quin hodie exhibeam emendatius^ quam vulgo^ carmen^ 

HTBBliB. 

xoiXiy Tff Xfltio"- 

vfiovKgO' 5 

P^o^lMLXpwtk' 
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376 Lyricorum Gr^Bcorum^S^c* 

roirm yoLp kq&f raurtf 0<p/{»^ 
TQUTtt) varcco riv Av&v alvov 

to) £f fUg TOAfiCUVTf ; ^X'^> 

i/xov, xuyiovTi SfO'^rorav xal 

Hoc coos^vatit Athcn. pu 695. F. uncte pMilecit EiisUtb* 
m. p. S76, 47. V. ^ Ita Athcn« at £u4latb. /^ya. V. 4. 
Vii3go x^ 90 xttXin Aa«^$9K» At Lyiica reji«iimt arliculos. 
V. 8. Volga riv atvv. Dedi «otf /lvS«V Vinmn Ljtdittm fuU 
pfttiotiUD* V- 10« Id. /tyo(«$ bic «i, et mox inwrrfiOTec corri|M«r 
tur n.. Mo$ vice xJKxi^fuiEA dedi xixfnipLm. V. 11. Post Sp^tm 
repetuiitfir Soj^. x«ii t» x«Am A^iNripov «^'/SXq/«di yfj^ii- At 
£ii«tatb.-v<K:cc duas po6tie«as. omilttt. Pol^rat omUtere etiam 

Juinqiie precedentea. V. 12. Vulgo dee«»t •$. Id reatitiiil 
lerouiDiuis de Metr. pu S;38. ed» 1 • at m 2da. p« 463. id i^city 
induclut Grotefrendio, qui perperam h«c antistrophica voluit. 
V. )3. Ita Eustath. et Atlieb. I^ok- Quod ad carmiiiis sensum 
opportune Jacob&i citat ArcMk)cfa. Fragm. 45. '£v Sop) /mv fiot 

Probe quoque ad fnwlag inteUigeiidum advocat Athen. vi. p. 
£63. F. T^v ftffv xond^^ f^h SovAimv oI Kp^ri; xaAouo'i fj^volav, et 
p. £67. C. jxwTfltf , TOw^ wytvA^ OAXira;. 
^ Venio nunc ad breve, itiud Seotion^ tia facile ordiaandiuu^ 

PiTTACI. 
<re TO0OV, 

wKTriv yag ouSev ^ yXoSo-o" 5 

a S/irrofto^ XaXfi to 
8i^o9y/Aoy ^ouo"* ey 
xja8/p<ri voijjx*. 
Neque difficilior est via ad veritatem in Scolio 

S01.ONIS. 

TlefvXuyiJLivo; avig* exuffTOv Spa, 

ft^ xpwrov Ip^av I^o^ xpxiif^g 

^enlp£ 'jTgoo'O'alvyi n irpoc* 

wxco, yXtotnru Si ol 8#;^^- 

ftu9* ex jxffWvij^ 3 

f gevo^ ytyoov^. 
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Miscelknea Clauica. 377 

Cum Pittact sedtentia conferri debet Epicbarmi, ut videtur, 
dictum apud Plutarch. ii. p. 534. A. I74rliroyi)poy oux iyj^^rw 
SitXQ¥ ^ woyv^fia : ita enim MS* BrUseUv pro SwXmv, Ipae verp 
^ia-T^os exbibui vice ha 9rifMtT0i apud £Mog. Lain-t^ i; p. 40. 
Opportune Jacobsiua dtat TbecijsQtd. 91 • ^Of it fiijf yhm^a-in 
^*^x\ hc^^ ^^* Ca^ra levia^ quafia sunt, ^ ri, ly a me in«erla^ 
mbil moror. Inter Soloais verba dedi in^walimr% vice irf oo-tv** 
ytTM. De verbo (raimv depravato nuper acnpsi ad Eu«.667. Vidi 
et Biomfield. ad S. c. Th. 579- Quod ad altenun Uhid PitUci 
Scolkim Swttm [liif forty Mfm^ ^^vywftiHM roi Svtrp^p^y vgor 
^frm, fiMg (Aji ymtrmi, ktlftlm Si, r^ywiymm, tS (e<r(ai, maniifeato 
ibi ne veaCijgia quidem Bwlri latent ; utrum vero dici^ necne, 
idem posait de Scolio Biantis 'AvTohtf dpia-xt miriy, h ira?tfi m 
xmpafU¥SH' trXt /rray yi^ Syn ^ipnr oMmS^^ Si rpiws iro^Xaxi fihu- 
fitpAv i^i^Mfi^nif Atw, vix definto. Oerte ibi Scoliorum mctricia 
rationem video nullam, quam |>rimu8 egregte deleait H^r 
isann in Scoliia mpoiyiof^; quorum omnia probe ^isposuit- in 
libro de Metr. p. 694. et aqq. ed. %dx. 



MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 

iio.XIV.^C(>ntinuedfromNo.XLFIL p.\S.] 

IlBftODOTUSi after reUitiiig the tragieal death of Cleomenei 
king of liacedsemony proceeds to mention the opinions current 
in die different republics respecting the particular crime, which^ 
in the common Grecian method of accounting fpr extraordinarj 
calamities, by regarding them as punishments for special acts of 
enormity, was supposed to have drawn down upon him the 
anger of the gods : vi. 75.sqq. KKeofulvt^s — AvUmvi tpintf rofArw' 
tii iii¥ oi iroXXo) XJyous-i *JCXXi)yaiy, 3t» r^y 17u$/i]y ayeyycvo-e rd tnpi 
J^^ipvprtf Y€vipkt¥a xiyur m$ $t 'Ai^feuoi jtMoyoi Xlyovn, S/on i^ 
*EXtu(nvoi ha'fia?<wVf Sxugt ro Tf/xeyo^ roov ieoir oSg li 'Agytloi, Su 
y^ ifw mnka9 rou *'Apyw 'A^tlm ra^i HMxa^vyin^s tx ri}^ j^^i?^ 
xarayivioov, xATiKOwrt, xaiaM to aXa-o^ h aXoylri Ip^**" ivivpifi't: 
— ovTc) Sf JSWopriijra/ ^dwi ix iaufu^hv fbty ouSfyof (jMfrivui KXiO* 
fUfM, JTMu^po-i Sff ii^tkii<rarri fAif ix^ifreWniy ym^^oti, xa) ex 
Tovrou /tav^vflw.— 'Eftol Si ioxiu r!(nv rmirr^ i K^fOjMrfrij; AtipMpriTtf 
fxrlo'ai. (ed. Sch weighs.) — a passage of which Mltford has made 
good use in one of those occasional illustrations of Greciaa 
manners, which render his work so interesting and valuable. 
Was this extract in the eye of Grotius^ when he wrote the pas- 
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sage in his Annales Belgici, reteimtb the tfeatii of Philip tfae 
Second of Spain, whieh QihboR bss refeired so as ^ judicioas'* f 
After a general view of the -obitfacter and fo rK wi cs of Philip^ he 
proceeds : ** H»c feme pradentiorvm de eo judicia Aicre. 
Aliiy ob partes infensi, suseepta temenr bdia, peride gesta, nee 
minus cruentam pacem per Hispaniam Bc^icafn^ue, in idem 
taevitiae concitas Galliss, pluraque mala piiMica et doroestica, 
exprobrabant: ipsam exiifts teditateiM in argumentum traben- 
tes ; innoxias scilicet filit, uxoris isabeUai umbriuy bas patri^ has 
marito poenas irrogare, quomodb olin Hcfodes (quicuni plera- 
que morum et fortume comparabanlur) <t regina Cyrenaeorum 
Pheretime parricidia luiMent: aut hostem vero religronis^ om* 
nium (]ui unquam fuissent acerriaiam, Antiochi JUustris et 
Herodis alterius Ciesarisque Maxianiiii [exemplis sc.], aut ty- 
rannum, Cassandri fX Sulkr libtrlalis oppressarum exemplis 
flierito periisse-^/' 

2. ** It is not the teares of ourowne eyes only, but of oar 
friends (friends') also, that doe exhaust the current of our sor- 
rowes, M'hich falling into many streames, ninne (runnes ?) more 
peaceably, and is contented with a narrower channel. It is an 
act within the power of oharityi to translate a passion out of one 
breast into another, and to divide a sbrrow almost out of it selfe ; 
for an affliction like a dimension may be so divided, as if not 
indivisible, at least to become insensible." Sir T. Browne's 
Religio Medici, Part ii. Sect. 5. (The Latin translation of 
tfiis cbaracteristbc passage^ M^idi we happen to have by us^ is 
.worth quoting. ** Ad dolorum gurgites exhauriendos, iio^ 
nostri tantum, sed etiam amicorum fletus valent. Sic etiam 
in plures alveos segritiido dilapsa tranquiUius et sedatius fluit, 
unico ; et solo flumine rapidtus fertur. Charitas animi doiores 
« pectore in pectus transferre potest, et ita coucisim et minutim 
(minutatim ?) discerpere, ut pauie nullibi. sentiri queant. Di- 
mensionum enim Mathematicarum modo dividi poasunt afflic- 
tiones, donee quidem insensibiles sint, utcuoque adhuc divisi- 
biles.'O . . 

Thus Casimir, in an ode, which, as it is short, we %iH elM^act 
whole. 

Si quae juvabit dicere saucium, 
Permitte, Publi, compositam male 
LoQui ' cicatriceni, et latentes 
Parce animo sepelire curas. 

^- I - - - - . - -. ' • - - 

* Is this Shakespeare's figure, attributing speech to the lipi of Ik 
wound? 
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Mhc^ATtM ClasiiU. 379 

SecMNi fcmrobori 8fe|»ii8 

OoouHos^^^ssuhnik; et soper ^ 

MkMra>6jl¥anuii cadttcttm 

Traxit oni^^ nednorttinqiie Anstm 
Slarsvit vireBtem, qimiB toakra Iffri 
QttoodaiB favdl^ laiBiiere gestiit* . - 
Impunei TeloDgBftstlencK.' > ^ ^ i y. 

Edit amoTy faoBesquediUCtim r;* 

Hausit nwduBaa ; &g/trkocjuB, 
Simul negantem visere jtiiieria «^ - : , .t 

<• ' . Aures aasicotmn^ etloquaeem • ' 

Qtiestibuft evaoiiaria iraau 
- Olim querendo denmiDiis qu^i^ -i 

Ipsoque fletalacrjma perdttur ; 
f ■ Nee fortiB asque^ isi per onnes 

Cura volat residetque ramosr > 

ViBdt amicis perdit^mfluribus^ 
Minorque. semper dtviditar dolor^ 
Pernmha penoMSttavagart 

Peotora ;^ aec- rediisse quondam - 
Puhiu, auperbil« n Vise sodaliuin ^ 
CoaizM ; - ^ iMJlis^ ai& temore jace 
( lofttsus fa^faAriun lacertis, 

^d patm leveimurmtir Halite. 
I Lib. III. Od. 5. 

- 3. in quoting "apsfflinge from'Pbto (Misc. CI. No. xiki. C. J. 
ai*vii: p. 12.) as the ordinal of one in Glover^ w^ omitted to 
tiotice another itnitation from Homer — remarkable only on* ac- 
count of the romantic beauty of^ both the passages; Th^t'^f 
Olover otcurs in the 3rd No. of the Retrot»pi«ettve^ p. 13S. 

* Stjt moons in deep obscurity she dwelt ; 

Where, as a sea-nymph underneath a rock, '*' 

Or Indian genie in the caverh'd earth. 
Her cell in concbs attd coral she had dress'd, 
By gracious Pamphila supply'd^ to cheat 
Time and despair. • - • 

Thus Vulcan, in the Iliad, relates the story of his conceal- 

mei^t in the sea : 

\ . _ ___^_^_________^__.^___^_ 

» For " voluit" or ^ cupiit :•* thii is in the manner df Ciaudian, and is 
analogous to his usage of ** sudatus^ for ^ elaboratus,'^ &c. Thus Heber, 
iniuft Pakstkie, <a poem-of wbkb the diOioa bears s o i peyhat th<s wtme 
/elation tajtbat of Pope as Cla^diaii's to that of '\(irgil} imprppet Fcfe*t 
Hoe (Tliad xi.) ** And every plant that drinks the morhmg dew'? loto 
^ And spake of every plant that guaffi the dew.'' 
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380 Miscelianea Classica. 

Tftri leap* tlvaiT€$ ;^aAiMVoy iattmXoL toXXi 
• ••••••••••■•••••••••••• •-• • • J 

h TKtli yXa^vpcf' W9p\ Si ^oo^ 'Oxiavoh 

a^pep ^fiipwf pit¥ aawtro^' •••••• S* 400* 

We have always beeo atrtick wkh die truly Homeric power 
displayed in the latter clause, mp\ H ^g, x, r. X. Its couciseness,-* 
aud how often is this the case with Honoer's descriptious! — is 
unimproveable, and in modem languages alniMt inimitable. 

With these instances, we conclude oiir series of parallel pas- 
sages ; a consummation, perhaps, devoutly wished by many of 
our readers. We must be allowed a few words ki -parting. To 
be a hunter of coincidences and imitations for their own sake, is 
trifling, and unworthy of a sdiolar; and it is tery possible, that 
in this way we may have sometimes erred. Oar object, how- 
ever, in the generality of the instances cited, hat been twofold ; 
first, to point out coinddincts worthy of notice, and which had 
never before been noticed ; — and secondly, to indicate the most 
remarkable imitations, or (dagiarisms, not previously discovered. 
Neither of these des^ns, we thiak, is without its interest. 
Uniotentional resembUnces in thought or expression tend to 
prove the affinity of geniue in various and unconnected agea 
and eovntries ;— the ageeemeot between lapguages in some 
respects dismmilar ;— *and the tendency of human nature to 
think, and feel, aiMl express kself more or less in one and the 
•aoie manner. . The detection of latent imitations, again, has its 
use w ^stabliskiog charges of plagiarism-r^-in proving that wri- 
tera of one ^e or country were acquainted with tbo$e pf ano- 
ther, where such aa acquaiutaiice was uot suspected*— ia illusr 
tntiug the diversity of styles, and the artifices by which later 
authors endeavour to improve upon the conceptions of their 
predecessors-T-with other similar uses, which need not be here 
enumerated. With the exception of some instances hardly 
worth transcribing, and of others which (as we have since dis- 
covered) had been noticed by former writers, we consider our 
collection as^ in both these respects, not unworthy of die rea- 
der's, attention, and as such, we commend it to his candor. 
Should materials occur, we may occasionally resume our paral- 
lelisms.' 



In No. XL VI. p. 804, Note, for '* Ad Claudiani Dxoreui,'* 
Tead *' Ad Clavdiam Uxorem.'* — p. 296, in the second metrical 
line, ralf &wi xpn^t^ i^ not admissible. — p. 897» art. v. in the 
line from Virgil, for Chhresque read Chloreaque* — p. 299> ttt 
the lines quoted from the Satirist, read ^ 
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Miscelletma Classica. S^\ 



t so fouUj fit 



For the grand artisan of mischief^ Piii. 



ADDENDA- 

^ These moavitaiiiis/' says Mitford^ Hist. Vol. n. p. 151, 
note, speaking of those arfjointBg to Thermopyltty ^' according to 
all travellers, are now woodless. Nor has the destraction been 
a modem event : it is noticed bj Staftius, as in his time extensive 
in the Roman Empire, and especiailj in Greece : 

Nusquam umbrae veteres ; minor Othrys, et ardua silent 

Taygeta ; exuti viderunt aera montes. 

Jam natat omne nemus : caeduntur robora classi. 

— Ipsam jam puppibns aequor 

Deficit, et totos consumunt carbasa ventos. - 

■ Stat. Achill.l.v. 426.'* 
Statins, however, has no reference to an^ part of the Roman 
Empire but Greece ; neither is he speakmg of the desolated 
atate of the Grecian forests in bis own day, but merely descri- 
bing, in a strain of characteristic hyperbole, the consumption 
occasioned by an event, long anterior to the period at which 
Herodotus and Mr. Mitford ctescribe these mountains as covered 
with trees — the Trojan war. We also recommend to Mr. 
Mitford the correction of a gross error, one of the very few 
which occur in his coiTectly printed work — silent for siiuni. 

By way of a concludmg bead to our lon^ roll of parallel 
parages, (as Southey or any other Spanish writ^ might phras* 
it) we shali subjoin two iilstancea, one paitly classical, the 
other purely English. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata' sepulcris. ^ 

Juv. Sat. X. 146. ^ 

Thus Jeremy Taylor, in his celebrated sermon on the deat^ 
of the Countess of Carbery — '^ Every thing finds a grave and a 
tomb ; and the very tomb itself dies by the bigness of its pom- 
pousness and luxury." 

Conrad of Wiirzburg, (the poet compared in a former Num- 
ber to Antimachus of Colophon) as cited by the Edinburgfi 
Review there referred to, *^is for ever complaining of the 
apathy of the great, who had ceased to cultivate poetry themj 
selves, an(^ left it unpatronised in others; yefhe indignao'tly 
etclaims, * he cares not for their gifts, — his tongue shall not lie 
silent, since the art itself will reward him; — he \idll continue his 
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lone Hkelbe nightinga^-^riie irho sings for ber own sake; 
•^dden in tbenroods; her notes assiaige her cares^ nor does skr 
heed whether any Granger listens to the strain.'* Edtn^ Rev^ 
No« LI. p. 196. Thus in one of Cowper's hymns : 
The calm retreat, the silent shade. 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by Thy swoet bounty QMds 

-For llMe that wordbip lW» 
Thee, if Thy spirit touch the sold, 

And gTM^e h^r mean abode. 
Oh, with what joy, and p^ace, and love. 
She communes with her God ! , 
There, like the nightingale, she pours 

Her solitary lays; 
Nor asks a witness to ber son^ 
Kor thirsts for human praise* 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 



FRAGMENT OF THUCYDIDES. 
' ^oovivta cvvffToia'i 

(fV.£ give the following as a specimen of a Ninth Book of 
Tbucydides, which, has lately been discovered at a library in 
Munich. The writing, though in some parts extremely clei^, is 
in others almost illegible; several names of persons, in particu* 
lar, are lost, which, if preserved, would probably throw some 
Ught on certain dark parts of Grecian history. We hsi^e not 
room at present for farther particulars. The fragment before 
us, as we gather from the context, rdates to a contest for the 
archonship of Logopolis, a colony of orators, as it appdtfs, 
sent from die different republics of Greece for the purpose of 
perfecting themselves in that study. We are at a loss to etpblii^ 
as the Platonic year has not yet revolved, the coincidence be- 
tween the circumstances recorded m these chapters and othen 
of more modem date : the only solution that occurs to us, is tb^ 
maxim of the poet, tnat ''the thii^ which hath been, it is thai 
vrhich shall be.") V 
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Wf&tf^Jnm IfMFstpof Jh' #f % t«S ^ovoiroXiTi^v rt aurt^ifj 1 1 ii xf^ 
MyuVf %ai til wi t&v^ rig; olxot/fMvii^ ayselov luiktcrm, ha^ipn, 
IfWtnifw T^Sf Tcp icpiiyiMrh rsXfvri^v iviiqo'O^^ ix TwvSff rep rex^i)- 
picoo'ai flro^flc. mmuvoiMu yeif " ' ■ ■ 

(Here the orator appears to bave redtod bis pretended in- 
tdligence from Scytbia^ Carthage, TafMrobaae^ and the empire 
of the king. This part is scarcely legible.) 
■ ■ - ■ igJr' ouy *i4 jioTOxponjj rep ioxtl xagaif^jiMi ri wPiSrtpov etp^at, 
tit* al 6 0o^ftffloy rjf oi^xS ^^^^ ^S/xct^ ret, vvy iri^ije^Ofti, (rouro 
y<b SZyiXoi) [a^ts tij ^4p«v rou % f iX/flW i8/y ff-^ori/t^a^, tow &- 
xolou Tf xa) irao-iv ffdrpsirou^ iatirSv airoorfpf/ra, /t^* «5 ^Xiyot^/a; 
rj; ^ S^ftou irpo$vfi^Tsgov i^iisvo$, dg S^ oroeo'iaijvooy iaripot} ^ roDSt 
4 rdu ffv«yr/ou ti^ot;^ xftXeof av Soxourro^ vpoBrraveu, ianxtrnfininfov 
ri yvaoreo* u\Ka, rou iioyo^oXircov re adreov xa) aTao'i^f T^( ^Ixovpiing^ 

log. '< 7oiaura ftev 6 iVb/t/Si)^ fUty. ol Se (olov c^Xo; f iXf 7) iroXXy 
r« yiXaoTif irep) tocoutcov opuos, e^gwvro, ^y yotg 6 iVb/xi^i}^ irdtyrMOO*! 
TOioOroj* xo(} ou fiwvov Iv rp ^oyoiroXircov exxXijo*/«, ^XXd^ xa) »«g' 
*Aykf%XTvS<nv otJ^ Zirov vrrepov TrvXayopoov, vep) xoiv^j *EXXijF«y 
coorniplas fiovXsvoiitvoi$, irorx voXkA rivet, xeii etvtirtnf^ua {u/x/3ou- 
AeDo-ai Aeyertfi, yiXmros x^'^* ^^' '^^ M^tffi^ df' 'EXXiyvfloy 
mxaAeTo-tdti. $i^ 8i toiouto ri uiroyofirflci xoe) |y 'OkVfMcta roi$ ftry 
fTQwras ^^^ arevryKiiv, roig Se T(ra;, tou aJXou rirt wcwrw Si;^oro]bMy* 
iivrog, ^vvta'Tapiivov yoip rov &ymo?y Imrccv ii h ipofMp Sirro^, firtvdV 
riy« adrcp xa) axogtoroy ylXcora flg/« nJp^j; ipi^triGrBiv, Aon xaA pi^tnpov 
tilv i^ cippMTOi ffxj3Xi](^ai' Toi^ $i 'EXXayoStxaf^ rl^«^ rovro ^uju^ 
vdvg,&'jr 

— — *-fAfTi 8ff TOUToy ••••••, ...ftoXir/S)}; an' MJ . .eJy, fXfyt rai^ 

1^1. ^* TiiV (uhf amivreuruoToov [laxpoXoylav, i -/ioyowoXTrai, ov;^ 
•vrtio fOftfofMu* Tip} y^ rwrouroov, &p^Sp xa) ii^^s, xoA harrloov tiuoh 
p»a; ayooviioiiifovs, i^iovf Xoytp ^^g^o-tai xa) o^ Sroy ffTforoXfteyep. 
iraXXi} ^uyyyco/ti). to /tfyroi wpSiypiMf f^' ^ tA yuy f uyeo-fwy— x. t. X.' 

We omit the speech of the Eonolpid, togatber with tboaa of 
teveral other Boeotian and Athenian orators, containing a curioM 
picture of the state of Greece in the 92nd Olympiad. This 
portion of the book concludes in the usual manner : 

** ToiowTa ftty mgi re t?^ *opft/o)yoj ap;^^, xa) tijj 'il jiOTOX^aroci 
^OMo/xoTBoy -ayaoTotf-foif lyiytro* xa) ri iif^ IrtXfura, xo) Stvrf^f 
xai f IxooToy rro; rov iroXtpu rouSs, oy OouxvS/Siif ^yiyyat^t'^ 
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(From the mapy f ranmwtieal iuccunctet in ^m Fragment, 
the traoacribcr appears to bare bten an illiterate peraoB*) 

On the Quantity of Cedrinds. 
The writer of the Life of Thomas Warton, in the Lon- 
don Magazine for August^ (No. xx. p. 126,) mentions the 
fact of Warton having, in some Latin verses, made the penolti- 
ma of '' cedrinae" short, which he is inclined to consider as an error 
in quantity. This is a mistake: cedrinus is derived immediately 
from the Greek; and adjectives in ivo^, expreasive of the materials 
of which any rting is made, have the penultima short. So 
Homer, of an apartment in the palace of Ulysses— KH^imv, 
w^^o^ov, t^ yXfpfna woKXA M^ivhu We shotttd not have tfaougiit 
this error worth correcting, were it not that the writer of the 
article is obviously a scholar.— We vrere struck with the happi- 
ness of the following image, illustrative of flie style of Wartoti's 
lyrical pieces : *' Thongh his diction is rugged, it is like the cup 
in Pindar, which Telaasoh stretches out to Alcidetf, X^utrcp «t^f i- 
KtMfliy, rmgh with gold, and embost wi^ curious iiiiagery/' 



Specimens op the Bathos in Virgii^. 
Virgil has been the object of eulogy among critics for the 
last two mtUenoiuois; as the poet, xar fi^o^^y, of good taste ; 
and yet diere are eome passages in his poems which, to modern 
perceptions at least, appear to be signal instances of the figure 
above meotiooed. We shall not quote the description of the 
storm in the first Georgic, as it has been already commented on 
by greater hair-splitters than themselves ; and perhaps the si- 
mile of the two Centaurs descending the mountain, (£n. vii. 

dat euntibus ingens 

Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore 

may he considered rather as a juxtaposition of two different but 
equally striking effects, than as a climax ascending from one to the 
other — ^though we remember a school-boy being censured fo^ 
imitatbg it. Bnt what shall we say to— 

Nascetur pulchfa Trojanus origine Csesar, 
* Inlperium Oceano, famam qai terminet astris ; 
Julius, a magna demissufn nomen lulo. jSEn. i. «86. 

On the fdlowiiig, which is something lUce a repetition of the 
above : 

Erihujus,nate, auspiciis ilia inclyta Roma 
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Imperium terri^, animos sequabit Olympo, 
Septemque una sibi mnro circumdabit arces. v i . 7B2. 
To a Roman, probably^ the effect of the latter bathos would be 
lessened, if not entirely removed ; and indeed the idea of a Ca- 
pital comprehending, as it were, seven cities in one, is magni- 
ficent enough, and might have stood excellently well by itself, 
without the injudicious addition. This last line reminds us of 
another of Virgil's faults — the repetition of a favorite line or 
lines, in connexion with a subject very different from that toi 
which it was at first applied. (Georg. 1 1.535.) Such repetitions 
produce an effect injurious to tlie poet. The reader naturally 
reverts to the former topics-compares it with the latter— and 
can discover no connexioq between the two, except the poet's 
wish to ingraft on both his pet image or expression. Not only 
is the latter passage, by this means, deprived of all appearance 
of a natural effusion (to use a hackneyed term)^ but the original 
passage itself, on recollection or re-perusal, loses some of its 
effect. We all admire the magniticent line with which^ in the 
spirit of Lucan, Virgil concludes the prooemium of his epic : 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 
and yet, had the same verse recurred in any subsequent part 
of the ^^neid, half its beauty would be forfeited. It is as 
if an act of favor, conferred specially on one friend, and thence 
the more valuable, were to be made common to many. Nor 
is thb effect lessened by the comparative rarity of such repeti* 
tions, which gives them an appearance of art and choice :—theyv 
do not occur, like those of Homer,' in the course of tliMiiga ; we 
see that poet has in his stores a certain number, 9md only a cer-* 
tain number, of very good things, and that he watches his time 
to exhibit them. We are reminded of Ephraira Jenkins's learn- 
ed discussion on the cosmogony ; or of the artifice by which the 
people of Egesta deluded the Athenian ambassadors into an 
opinion of their immense richios ; iU» ^§vl^u$ wMWfMvoi rmu 
TfiviptT&v, ri re i^ earni^ *Eyi(mi^ iwto^iiovtFx xai Xf^^^ ^^^ iipyvpd 
fwXXfffayrf J, xai ret tx twv kyy^s ir^Xtaw— ^ainjo-aftfwi, h-ififov 
h Toi$ knao'ffif, w$ olxeicr iKanroi, xeA vivreov mg frirovoX^ roi^ 
mMi^ Xpotf^ifooVf lur/aXt^if r^f fxirXij^iy — *'i4A)v«(oi^ v^e«X>* (Tbuc. 
yi. 46.) Whether our readers, and especially the peculiar ad- 
mirers of Virgil, (of whom we w^ere once among the most de- 

^ Homer repeats himself without eod ; but Ubmer can afford to do ho. 
His repetitions arc like Mikon*s imitations : we have implicit confidence 
in the boundless invention of the one. poet, and the perfect originality of 
the other ^ and we allow them to take.tneir own wa^i 
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voted) will ■cquicsc* in these remtikt, we cannot lell-^Mais 
revenons-noits i no« moutoos. There is a species of indirect 
bathos of which Virgil is occasionallj guilty — the applying a 
line^ or a couple of lines^ to a trivial subject^ and afterwards^ 
with the requisite variations^ to an important one. Thus in 
JEau X* enumerating the Italian forces of ^neas, 

Non ego te^ Ligurum due tor fortissime bello* 
. Transierim^ Cinyra^ et paucis comitate Cupavo. L }85. 
It is impossible not to recollect the corresponding lines in the 
catalogue of the different species of grapes, Georg* ii. 101. 
Non ego te, Dts et mensis accepU secmidisi 
Transierim^ Rhocfai, et tmniAs bonaste raeeflua. 
Another eiample occurs in one of the most patheticpassages of 
the JEneid, the narrative of the death of Priam. The passage 
begins, 

Forsitan et, Priami fuerint quae fata, requiras. JEn. ii. 506. 
Who does not perceive that this line is modelled on Georg. 1 1. £88 i 

. Forsitan et^ scrobibus quas «nt fastigiai qiMeras. 
But we are weary of this trifling, and we fear our readers are 
weary «( it too* 

ErBOKS in the OltTHOORAPHY OF CLASSICAL NaMES. 

Without referring to such unusual anomalies as '^ Elym*s 
<lew8/' " Castalitts's spring," and Mr. Py lades Gait's etymolo- 
gical interpretation of Lacedasmooia (Laconia) ** the country 
of devils," there are several more common and less noti^eed 
em^a in the orthography of Greek and Latin words, aiising 
from various sources. Delphos (a form not yet obsolete) ia 
alluded to in Bentley's dissertation ;' perhaps this originated in 
the frequency of Greek terflMnatioiis in os. TraoLene fotTrazenf 
and MyceneSor Mycena, may have been produced ia a siaular 
manner. Akesti for JJcestis, ia rather referable to the Frenph 
Alceste. Tutculum, for Tusculamm, or the Tusculan villa of 
Cicero, is common. We have retained the Homeric forms of 
many early Greek names, and with propriety ; but in the names 



' Mneidoty which the Doctor mentions as an archaism, occurs as tate 
as Charles II. " ' 

^ Down go the Iliads^ down goes the ifineides.'*— ilmm.^ Peami*; 
where the okl form lliadt is also observable. O^Ufsanj or OdyueU^ was 
afterwards improved into Odyssfy, which Mr. Mutford (on his system) 
would further improve iftto Odym$, 
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of the republican times, wad in some barbsurian ones^ the Ionic 
dialect of Herodotus has betrayed us into a few errors^ bardly 
worth correcting; as Timegenides (Herod, ix. 58, 86.) in Mit* 
ford for Timagenidas, a Boeotian name ; Timoxeinus, in Mit« 
ford also (Herod, viii, 128) for Timoxenus; Ardyes for Ardyas 
(as Pactyas and Marsyas) ; perhaps also Gygas and Candaulas 
(as Pheraulas). 

Misquotations. 

Errors in proverbial, and other trite miQtations, are more 
numerous than is generally supposed. \ Numbers employ, on 
every fitting occasion, the pithy phrase ^' Ex uno disce omnes/* 
without in the l^ast suspecting that they have committed die 
double sin of misquotation and misinterpretation. The words 
occur in the prelude to ^neas's tale of Sinon, Mn. ii. 65. 

Accipe nunc Danadm insidias, et crimine ab uno 

Disce omnes : 
sc. Danaos. The separation of the latter clause from its context 
haa altered the immediate meaning of the passage; but the sub- 
stitution of ex for ab has totally changed its purport. — That Sir 
Walter Scott should have fathered! upon the same poet the half- 
line, '' Maximus quae.docuit Atlas,'' (JEn. i. 741, see notes to 
the Lay,) or that his aUer idem, the author of Waverley, should . 
have put into the mouth of bis Highland chieftain tbe words, 
'^ Moritur, et dulceamoriens reminiscitur Argos,'' is not at all 
wonderful ; as the good people of Scotland are notoriously de- 
fipient in metrical knowledge — witness, among others, the Latin 
atUhors in Blackwood's Magazine. Tbe latter misquotat^n, 
however, is not peculiar to Scotland. Read, 

Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, coelumque 

Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. Ma, 781. 
Our excellent and ingenious friends of the Retrospective 
Review (No. vii. p. 131, note) speak of an individual 

Multorum mores hominum qui vidit, et urbes : 
—a very good verse, but ndt Horace's. A writer in the London 
Magazine, on the other hand, has marred all metre by convert- 
ing^** SedfHMicnonerat his locus," (Hon Art. Poet. 19)' into 
'^ Non tunc erat illis Jocus," (Lohd. Mag* No. x?c i ii . p. 472). 
Mr. Bland, in the notes to his Anthology, has committed a* 
worse error, in substituting for the welUknown sentiment, 
^ Heu>quanto minus ett cum aliis versarij, quam tui meminisse!^' 
the tame '^ Melius est tui memiiiisse^ quam ci^n al^is.versari^" 
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a transformation to which we could produce a parallel— btit we 
will not.— -John Wesley, in Souther's biography, (Vol. ii. p. 
66) quotes, as from Juvenal 

— Sensus communis in ilia 

Fortuna rarus : 
— a transposition originating in the same cause as that above 
(Quoted from the Retrospective Review — the convertibility of the 
metre. We might also remark upon some prevalent mistrans- 
lations of common quotations, as of the line of Horace '^ Nul- 
lius addictus Jurare m verba magistri/' which appears to* be cm- 
4erstood as signifying ** not addkied to swear to (or assent im-> 
fdicitly to) the wordi (doguias, ipse disks} of any teacber ;" an 
interpretation which agrees with Horace'3 meanings b«t not 
with his words, which it misrepresents in two places. Matty a 
heretic in classics^ again, (to use the phrase of a periodical, 
writer) translates Calvin's '' horribile decretum/' '' horrible de- 
cree ;" we are not quite sure that the Bishop of Winchester 
himself is not included in the number. But our recollection 
cloes not supply us with sufficient materials for a treatise on this 
su^ect. 

To the misquotations above cited, add, from a late Number 
of the Morning Chronicle, ^' Jucunda atque idonea discere 
vitae." 



Specimens OF Bombjist. 

Lycophron thus versifies a well-known proverb : 
eyvoD S* 6 rX^fteov <tvv xoixtp fLuiciv nro^, 
(0$ voXXa %e/Xffu$ xal hvaa-rgaioov ttotmv 
fji^icrcp xuX/vSff* jxoiga vayi^^iifrmp /SporoTj. p. 34. Meurs. 
•Valerius Flaccuj somewhere panegyrises a skilful butcher, 

; quo non prasstantior alter 

Pinguia letifera perfringere colla secun« 
Thus Claudian improves upon Homer and Virgil : 
Noil, mibi centenis resonent si vocibus ora, - 
Multifidusque rui^ centum per pectora I^hoDbus, 
Acta Probi narrare queam. De Cons. Prob. et 01yb/5€. 
After these, our modem specimens may perhaps pall upon 
the appetite. 

the bulky chief oertums, 

And Heaven, witb heel of quiek elation, spurrist. 

Brooke's- CoDStantia*. 
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In tbe same; a perplexed monarch summons a council. 

The sage^ the EH^arded pillars of his state 

He calls^ and privily unfolds bis fate. 
We have more to produce — but we must here refrain. 

BOinTOS. 



ADDENDA. 

Grecunu in Ef9gli$h Writen. 

Not all the Oyntments brought from Delos isle ; 

Nor from the confines of seaven-headed Nile ; 

Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have abodes — 

W. Browne's Pastorals^ Retrosip. No. iii. p. 155. 

So in Souther's Roderick : 

' ■ all day long 

Among the hills they travelled silently. 
Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 
The breath of heaven is coldest, they descried 
Within a lonely grove the appointed fire, 8Cc. 

Jeremy Taylor speaks of being *' confined into a prison.^' 
This writer also makes frequent transitions from the singular 
to die plural, somewhat after the manner of the Greeks-*- 
an idiom visible also in the Old Testament. In the original 
poetry of Dryden many classical idioms, as well as allu- 
sions, occur; a peculiarity owing to his habit of translation 
from the classics. This propensity would perhaps have been 
more fully developed in his projected epic. There is a line in 
the Absalom and Achitophel which sounds like a literal trans- 
lation from the Latin ; 



' snatch'd in early time 

By unequal fates, and Providence's crime : 
a line otherwise remarkable for the Miltonian elision (an instance 
of which occurs also in Cowle/s Davidcis) and for the irrever- 
ence of the expression; which is less visible in a Latin garb — 
Coelicol6m culpa, fatisque ereptus iniquis. 

Since the paragraph <^n Misauotations wa* written, Mre have 
noticed another variation of the V irgilian proverb— Ab uno disce 
omnia* 

VOL. XXIV. C/. Jl NO. XLVIU. 8 C 
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NO^ II. 

Babyhniados Fragmentum. 

"Ban lut)! imrirou ifx} TriXsco^ tigiiet xoAooyi), 
*T^xil, ^nlfwci TtTtryfuwi* h9a 8s JH^oi 
Etcero /SouXfuovrs;, %rco; woXews Ixi/SaTfy. 
Avrlxa Si) Kvpo^ ic^iri^ oTcoordy, lyy&j idinroir 

J^ior ^ ^t;X«x«(ro-i wwroiJoVej, aAxg J* uitTwv, 
'PaouTM, ^6 xaSeuSouo-iy SoXip ev) ^oXXp 
Omfiofiuoms^ Tfi^fao'i re XaivfOKri 
'P6<rtai ^oXxefiio'i t* i^iTpaweoo<ri ^Xpo-«y,* 
ilwTco^ axXfftfi;* Tfli 8e ^avra ftoi, Srtr* t\tAft[(Tai 
B\i\t^w piei fuv argetrh wXM&ei, ptl» U x^S^^^ 
"ExTreptr^ 3xXp 8f (rrpi^ot, p6ov Eulppntao. 

Toy S! flbra/K^ijSoftevo^ ^/90O'l<^i| ^oA^aio^ aiuiiiMr 
Kai roL ftaX' ao^era o-oi rfXlo'Ctf, o^ tivsxa Swjmov^ 
'^XX^ xao-iyvijTOt; 6viiMpio$, Zv xi jxi f i]/ut.i, 
r^gai Ts^, iroJwiV* o-wv ycig /xaXa »avTa »fWfi)XTo 

'^XX^Xoio-iv trlp^JijfteV rai Se »avT iyixepa-M 
XaXhatcov /Sao-iXfu;' rdv /uiey xravsv olfofiupivoof, 
Avrap f/4* ly Sf^jttoicri xaWfrp^rro' vuv Se ft^i^ «•« 
Elo-I^uyoy tco fcoi fiaylftv $iXov, Snrore ^gwTOV 

Tov 8* iifi^fiet^ hnnoL f^evos Kvpou jSacriX^oj* 
M^ /toi TOUT* atyo^eue, ^/Xoj, ^pe(rtv' at yJtp tycJ <r5 
"Ox/Sou T«, ^Xourou re, xa) iJi^erepoio S^jxoio 
Moipow Sp^ovra TSoiftr* to jxi^ 6&vuriif ftoi ivio-xf . 

P. IF. 



' From 11. K. 420. 

■ iroXvxXitroi l«(Xaypoi 
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Ls our last Number^ under the head of ^' Oriental Literature/ 
(p. 181.) we gave some account of three publications^ the works 
of Major Stewart, Professor of Eastern Languages at the East 
India College, near Hertford, reserving for the present Number 
a brief notice of his ** Introduction to the Anvari Soohyly of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify.'^ This work, published early in the pre- 
sent year, (1821) is a quarto volume^ very handsomely printed 
by Bulmer, containing above 1 12 pages, of which 32 are wholly 
in the Persian character, being the text of the seventh chapter 
of Hussein Yaiz*^ celebrated Anvari Soohyly. Six pages are 
devoted to the Arabic text of the corresponding section in the 
^^ KaIi^a Dumna," which we must consider as a valuable addi- 
tion, that work being rare, and above one thousand years old. 
Of the Persian text Major Stewart gives a translation as Hteral 
as is necessary for the student, and consistent with the correct- 
ness or elegance of our language, and he has added tables and 
an analysis of the Arabic words. In his preface our ingenious 
%anslator remarks, that, with the exception of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, no book has perhaps undergone so many versions as the 
Kalila Dumna, or Pilpajrs Fables : ** it exists,'* says he, '* ia 
all the known languages of the world, but is now universally ac- 
knowledged to have been originally written in Sanscrit,, and is 
named Puncha Tantra.^* Early in the sixth century it appears 
to have been translated from the Sanscrit into Pehlevy, or an- 
cient Persian, and in the eighth century, from Pehlevy into 
Arabic, by Abd Allah Ibn Almokuffa, a Persian who had be- 
come a convert to, the Mohammedan religion. From the Ara- 
bia it was next translated into Persian by Abu al Maoly Nasir 
Allah, and from his version the celebrated scholar Husseia 
Vaiz Kashify composed the work entitled Anvari Soohyly y or 
the *' Light of Canopus," containing, besides a very ftowery 
and beautiful preface, fourteen chapters, each inculcating some 
moral lesson or system of politics. Hussein Vaiz ftorished in 
tJie fifteenth century. The seventh book or section,, which 
Professor Stewart has here selected for tKe use of his pupils,, 
treats ^' on circunispoctum and deliberation, and on the means 
of effecting an escape from the machinations of enemies, by 
stratagetfi.'' In the last number of our Journal we strongly 
recommended to students of the Arabic and Persian bnguagiis,. 
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this fourth and latest work of the Professor ; yet, as we bare 
just heard with surprise^ a writer undef the signature of GuUhin 
has published in the Asiatic Journal for September or October 
last, a criticism on Professor Stewards translation, presenting 
at the same time his own ; but in what degree he is qualified 
to censure or correct others, will best appear on reference to 
an article published in the Asiatic Journal of this month, (No- 
vember) where an Orieptalist, who assumes the title of Musnif, 
undertakes to prove that in the small space of ten lines, as trans- 
lated hj Gulchin, there are no less than eighteen errors; at 
which rate his version of the whole chapter would furnish 
ipany hundreds. 

We shall next proceed to notice the '' Rudiments of Bengali 
Grammar/' published in August of the present year, (18£1) 
by another ingenious member of the East India College, near 
Hertford ; Graves Chamney Hauphton, M. A. Professor of 
Sanscrit and Bengali. Thb work is comprised in a quarto vo- 
lume of nearly 200 pages, beautifully printed \ and on the autho- 
rity of two or three acquaintances, whom a long residence in 
Bengal, diligent study, and colloquial practice of the language, 
have rendered competent judges, we venture to affirm, that Mr. 
Haughton b^s executed bis task with considerable skill ; and 
the importance of this Grammatical Treatise will be fully mani- 
fest, when we consider, (in the words of our author's preface) 
^' that the Bengali is the vernacular dialect of five and twenty 
millions of British subjects, of whom, perhaps, not above a 
fourth part is able to speak any other language.'^ 

In a future number of this Journal we shall call our readers' 
attention to the *' Specimen Catalogi Codicum Mss. Orienta- 
lium Bibliothecas Academiae Lugduno-Batavae," of which, 
though published in December of the last year, (1820) a copy 
has only reached us three or four days ago ; and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves on the present occasion, with mentioning, 
that it is the work of Mr. Hamaker, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Leyden, where the volume, containing 
above 270 pages, quarto, was printed. However short the space 
of time that this work has been in our possession, we are enabled 
to pronounce it a rich treasure of Eastern Literature — the title 
above quoted has sufficiently explained the nature of its subject4 
In this *^ Specimen'^ the leameid Professor has examin<^ and 
described twelve of the precious works select^ from the num^- 
~ou8 Eastern Manuscripts iJtcscrved at Leyden, Those twelve 
* "abic. The titles and copious extracts are given in the 
^•lage, and faithfully translated. Biographical notices 
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of tfae authors, and a multiplicity of historical, geographical, 
philological, and critical illustrations, evince how admirably Mf • 
Hamaker is qualified for the great task which he has undertaken. 
*' Si vita viresque supersint, totum aliquando Codicum Orientai- 
fium Catalogum, pari exomatum cura atque expolitum, tibi tra- 
dere decrevi/ &c. (p, vi.) We learn from the prefiice, (p, vii.) 
that under the auspicea of Professor Hamaker, a young and 
highly accomplished Orientalist, one of his pupils, named Uylen- 
broek, proposed to publish in the year 1821, a description of 
the province of Irak Agemi, or Parthia, derived from Eastern 
authors. We shall close this article with the mention of a letter 
lately received from one of our correspondents in Bengal, who 
informs us, that a very curious work on the religion and super- 
stitions of those extraordinary Indian sects^ called Jeynes and 
Boodhists, may shortly be expected from the pen of Colonel 
William Francklin, who has devoted particular research to the 
subject of serpent worship, which appears to have prevailed in 
hiost regions of the world : also to cavern and temple worship. 
Colonel Francklin has long been known and deservedly esteemed 
as the ingenious author of " Travels in Persia,*' the '* History 
of Shah Aulum,*' and an '' Essay on the Plain of Troy." He 
has also composed a '' Dissertation on the ancient city of Pali- 
bothra/' and other interesting works. 



OBSERVATIONS 

On some Remm^ks in the last No. of the Museum 
Criticum. 



I rfEO leave to offer, fhTongh the medium of your 

EubKcation, a few cursory observations on an article 
eaded E. H. Barker O. T. N., which graces the last 
Number of that recently resuscitated work, the Museum 
Criticum, and wbh^, ftom its dictatorial and arrogant tone, 
evidently emanates from a junta, in their own opinion at 
least, praclarorum hominum ac prinu/rum signiferAm^ue, Its 
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want of modes^ howeyer^ Aough its leading^ is met its 
worst featave. The temper and the feelings^ in which il 
origmated, may be dearly deduced from the opening para- 
graph ; which^ in itself, indqpemdoitl^ of the circmnstance 
tiiat thia periodical is nnder the direction of apreux chevalier 
of critidsm, (not to hazard the conjectnre tl»t the article 
in question proceeded from him,) is far more illiberal and 
nngentlemanly than any thing, which has been laid to 
the diarge of '' Messrs. Barges and Barker." 

That it may lose none of its force, I quote it at kngth :*- 
'^ Onr attention has been called to the following passage d 
a popolar and entertaining work, called ^ Peter's Lettets to 
his Kinsfolk :' the author speaking of the Literature of 
Edinburgh, says, ' Mr. D — , the Professor of Oreek, has 
published several little things in the Cambridgt Cbmical 
Kesearches, and is certainly very mudi above the common 
run of scholars.' Vol. I. p. 168. What ' the common run 
of sdiolars ' at Edinburgh may be, we know not; but what 
Mr. D — is, the world has had some opportunity of learning, 
from a work, which he calls a continuation of DalzeTs Col* 
iectanea Gneca. Our only widi is to contradict most 
positiyely the asserticm, that he has ever been a contributor, 
small or great, to this publication. How such a stranga 
mistake originated, we cannot form the least ccmjectnTe." 

Would any one have expected that so tiiUng an ersiHr 
in Peter's Letters, of winch tiiere can be no doubt Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is wholly innocent, should be seized with 
such avidity for ttie unworthy purpose of bdng rend^ed 
subservient to an unhaads<Mne reflection on the work of a 
contemporary scholar, and this too by men, who appeal te 
'^ the muform tenor of theur vmtings and their liyes" n 
proofof their gentlemanly character? Havine occasionally 
observed this gentleman's name in the CkmkaiJeumttl, I can 
readily bdieve that this circumstance alone would be wtasftf 
sufficient to proyoke ttie above-cited splenetic ^fiasi<m. It 
is scarcely credible that only a single page should intervene 
before we arrive at professions and ]^otesti^dns, such as 
the Mlowing :-^'' From all asperity of critidsm, and indeed 
from tke eenmre of eontemporaria we have absiaimed aUog^ 
ther, as not calculated to advance the real pnrpose^of ibe 
undertaking. If in mxy instance we h^pre Inadvertently 
suffored a $entence or a word to escape us, which ceuldgive nam 
easiness to my me, we feel sincere regr^ To oppose or 
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iiicomtdge the writings of other schohmhu Aeen directly tM 
reverse of our intei^onJ J T If tbis amiable and inoffensive 
toae be nottfae mefepiV^ t&:toria lingua, vre shall doubtless 
fiftd in the succeeding Nnmb^ a suitable apology to Pro* 
fessor Dunbar^ for this wanton and unprovoked attack. 
- lieaving to Mr. Barker the explication of the mysterious 
kiitlals O. T.'N., and to this writer the undisturbed enjoy* 
ment of his vapid joke upon the subject, I proceed to notice 
an assertion equally hasty and positive, and equally unwar- 
ranted, with many, that occur in the few pages devoted 
to this subject in the Mus. Crit. Mr. Bark^ having 
been iatroduoed as ttie author of that '' extraordinary^ 
Pampbkt, (a very convenient and ambiguous epithet,) 
entitled Aristarchm Anti-Blomfieldiarms, it is remarked :— 
^* Bat with the bitterness of his wrath, for which he 
c^umotfind a semblance of provocation, we have no wish to 
meddle." That Mr. Barker has found, not indeed '' the 
aeaiblance,'^ but many reai causes, of provocation, I am 
GOUTinced will be readily admitted by all, who have givea 
his bodL an attentive and unbiassed perusal; and in favor 
<Hr this opinion a sfarong presumption may be deriyed from 
the Gonm»edly unprecedented circumstance of an elaborate 
reply having immedkitely appeared in tiie Quetrterly Review, 
expressly in vindication of the person, against whom the 
AriOarchus was directed. It may pcarhaps be a subject of 
regret to thos^ who are dispos^ to regard Mr. Barkei^s 
indefati^;able exertions in ttie cause of Uteratmre with the 
fovor and consideration, which they so eminently deserve, 
that his answer should not have be^^ framed vnth that at- 
tention to politaiess and refinement, which characterise the 
eompositions of mote designing vnrit^s ; who thus evade 
all charges of personal animosaty and uncharitaUe mojtives, 
by appealing to their mild and genttomanly and polished 
phrases. The &cts, howey^, which Mr. Barker ha^ stated 
remain unrefuted, and he has merely spared his read^s the 
trouble of affixing the terms of refMrobation. 

An ** extraofdinaiy^ exemplification of the figure termed 
Anacoluthon occurs in the course of this brilliant apostrophe 
to Mr. Barker and the Jristarchus. We are first told that 
the exteaftts given in tlie Reviews, ''have been sufficient to 
satisfy the workL4rei^;>ecting the taste, the feeling, and the 
sdiolarship of Arisiarchus, and hare at once succeededin pro- 
curing him a notoriety, which he had been so many years la- 
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boring to aehieve in vain."' Th«at comes tiieinisliiBg atitdEie to 
ihis tirade, as follows :*— '' And as it concerns the interests of 
society, that slairiers shonhi not be yented with inipamty, 
we have thought fit to hold up these personages for odo 
m(»nent to the public Tiew> and Ham dismiss them into tiieic 
natural obscurity for erexJ* Now, if the Reviews have al- 
ready succeeded in procuring Mr. Barker a '^ fu^oriety/* I 
ciMuiot see <m what grounds these gmtlemen can be entitled 
to the merit of introducing him to the public ; unless that 
Mr. Barker's preyious ^^ notoriety,** being infinitely small 
compared vdtn that, which the notice of so c^bratod a 
pubucationi as the Mus. CrU. will undoubtedly pro- 
cure him, may be neglected in the calculation. But a diffi* 
cuHy still remains. By what magic spells is so ^' notorious" 
a character to become thus suddenly eyanescent, and b^ 
lost.for ever to tbe public view ? This is truly a d^us w^ 
dke nodus. 

The 3landers alluded to are specified as '' diai^sagaiiuit 
us, ^that 18, against the wlude body corporate of eontdbators 
to file Mus. CViVO of wilful plagiarism, of bad faith, and of 
malignity towards ccmtemporaries.'' These charges, if I am 
not mistaken, have been altoged against one individttal 
alone, who, by his insufferable superciUoosaess, has become 
deservedly obnoxious to*scholars botbat home, mid abroad : 
xaiK$i imiim ^^uuff a imlfum, Ko^sU MfAv, iS^ay: and of 
whom it may With truth be said, 

hri yt irix^^, 
Km 01 Off) i^fMiiu X9^ ^^^ P^^^ iteAyfnu. 

The charge of plagiarism preferred against C* J. B. by 
Mr. 6. Bui^s, was founded on coincidences equally strik- 
ing with those, which induced the former to bring forward 
a similar allegation against Stanley ; the only difference in 
th^ two cases being this, that C. J. B. is alive to publish 
his vindication in the pages of the Mus. Crit.^ while poca 
Stanley, slgavayxriv Sai/toW afiyiiiw$, is effectually precluded 
from uttering a syllaUe in refutation of his accuser, and 
therefore " must submit to his fate.*' (Vide Mus. Crit. No. 
VII. p. 497.) C. J. B.'s logic vrith resp^ to his attack upon 
Stanley, is perfectly applicable, mutatis mutandis, to Mr* 
6. Burges: — '* The literary property of numerous emenda- 
tioiis is a question not unworthy of investigation ; and, if it 
turn out that they do in fact belong to Person, or Burges, 
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or BnHer^ or Dobree^ amd mt to€. J. B., no blame cwA 
fairly attach to the person, who moves it.*' 

The acciu^tion i^amst Mr. Barker and other writers in 
the Classical Journal, of a continued course '* of insolence 
and detraction" towards the conductors of the Mm. Crit., 
may gain credence with those> who are content to receive 
assertion for argument. A sufSicient refutation of this 
chaise, which is not now urged for the first time, has already 
appeared in the 46th Number of that work. As a constant 
reader of the Journal, in none of its contributors have I 
detected any symptoms -of the spirit attributed to them by 
this genus itritabile ; and least of all in Mr. Barker, against 
whom the fire of this tremen^kms battery is prindipally di- 
rected. In the strictures, which he took the liberty of 
offering to the public on Dr. Blomfidtd and Professor 
Monk's Editions, his objections were stated inan onifomdy 
temperate and candid style, equally removed from hyfier^ 
critii^ censoriousness, and degrading aduli^ion* That a 
scholar of Mr. Barker's profound Erudition and extensive 
research should discover omissions and inaccuracies in the 
writings of one, who confesses that ^' he has lived for se^ 
vend years in an obscure Country-Parish, at a considerable 
distance from any Library, and with a very imperfect cdk 
lection 6f critical works ;" and again, that '^ for the last ten 
yeKCB he has ^y been able to look into critical works by 
Jits and starts, as he could fioid a spare haUVhonr,'' fJIniL 
Crit. No. vii. p. 505-6.) cannot be regarded as greatly 
surprimng. The mysterious part of the case is, on what 
grounds a writer, who pleads these manifold disadvantages, 
is to be considered infallible, or on what principle of justice 
and propriety Mr. Barker is to be denounced as a detractor 
and a slanderer, for supplying his defects and correcting hid 
errore, or still farther, why the Classical Journal, one de- 
partment of which publication avowedly consists of ** Cri* 
ticifinns on new Editions of the Classics,'' should not be 
the medium for conveying these animadversions to the 
public ? 

To conclude. The information sifted from the principal 
University Bookseller, and detailed with such exultation, 
respecting the sale of the Classical Journal, is clearly de« 
cisive of that ehfttaictBr for decorum and gentlemanly 
feeling, which these writers so excludively arrogate to 
themselves. It is in itself too contemptible to deserve nnf 
comments ; |tnd therefore, with many apidogies to your 
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readers ^ for having devoted even a Bitf^ page to stioh 
unworthy snbjects/' I subscribe myadf, 

<^JAAAHeHS. 



AMERICAN PRIZES. 



It has been obaerved that the progress of arms and arts has 
been from East to West. From Chald«a, Egypt and Pales- 
tine it proceeded to Greece, then to Italy. France stood for a 
time on the pinnacle of military and literary fame^ and has been 
lately rivalled by this coimtry. How soon the American world 
may succeed to those high distinctions/ we must leave to the 
course of events, and to the records of future history. Certain it 
is that North America has within these few years risen bij^h in 
military exertions by sea and land. Whatever jealousy may exist 
in tfak country on account of those symptoms of greatness in 
arms, we must all rejoice at the attempts made by the Ameri-* 
cans to deserve some credit in art and scieoce. We hail with 
pleasiire the improvements making in their cottages in dasncal 
knowledge, in ^ ftlenr hutnafdores. One of onr Corre^ 
apondents in America has sent us two publications, containing 
prize compositions'in prose and verse, in Latin aid Ei^UA; 
by the youths of New England, educated at Boston Pdfelie 
School. What adds to the credit of both masters and pupils is, 
that, as we understand, the' latter are not so old as those, who 
leave our Public Schools for the University. 
* We shall produce a specimen of their liitin Poetry ; and take 
the liberty of adding a few hints for the improvement of their 
style^ which we shaU record with pleasure on some future oc« 
casion. 



PROSERPINA RAPTA. 

AUCTORB BBUJAMINB BftI0HAl|. 

*' Quo fugisy ah I miseram, demens Proserj^na, matrem ^ 
Heu ! nunquamne licet te rursus visere ? nunquam* 
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Malirais ddbimr ntttn coniplectier ulnis ? 

Te roagno fnistra clamavi pretsa dolore : 

Te frustra repetens, lustravi devia montis : 5 

Claris te facibus caecse per tempora noctis, 

Te, dam saxa volant ruptis e faucibus ^tnse, 

Nunquam cessavi dilectam quserere raptam ! 

O utinam liceat mihi te, carissimay rureus 

Aspicere his oculis, visuque levare dolorem !" — 10 

Fundenti passis has crinibus ore querelas, 

Fulgens in summa Cyanes jam cemitur unda 

Zona, auro late di8tincta,.et splendida gemmis; 

Qua solita est olim semper Proserpina; cingi. 

Cum campis Siculis, magna stipante caterva, 15 

Floribus implebat calathos, gremiore ferebat^ ' 

Aut variis ibat sertis omata capillos. 

Nescia quid timeat, '* Ditem nunc/' inquit, ** adibo. 

Accident proli si quis mihi casus amaiae|'— 

Plura locuturs vox nunc pervenit ad aures, 20 

*' Diva Ceres, o siste gradum, te cuncta docebo" — 

Hisque Arethusa Deam compellat vocibus ultro: 

" Diva Ceres, lastis oneras quae frugibus arvs, , 

Cinctaque per campos incedis tempora spicis. 

Nunc habitat Stygii Proserpina regna tyranni, 25 

Atque parat vinclo mox se sociare jugali. 

Connubiis alfquam voluit sibi jungere Pluto 

Jftmdudum ; al sprevit coraiubia quaeque Dearum ; 

Nam visu horrendus,' sed mente ferocior extat. 

Jam Rex Tartareus subitas impulsus in iras, 30 

Quadri\>ugo vehitur curru, medioque furore 

In campis subito floreutibus adstiiit £nn»; 

Inter Sicanias ibat quo tempore Nymphas 

Narcissum virgo croceum Proserpina carpens, 

Ut stetit hie, Cereris defixit lumina natas ; 35 

Cumque diu spissis sese Deus abdidit umbris, 

Irruit, et frustra clamantem viribus aufert. 

Ingenti mugiit tellus percussa tridenti. 

Nee mora quin dextra laevaque dehiscere coepit : 

Turn rapta g^udens Pluto descendit ad umbras. 4t 

At resonat magnis pulsus plangoribus sther, 

£t fugiunt Nympfatt pavidis terroribus acts.'' 

Sic e&ta Arethusa, Ceres sed protinusalma 

Hb dictis Divum spatiosa ad limina teudit, 

£t sic alloquitur Superumque hominumque parentem : ^^ 

'< O Pater omnipotens. jam sapplicis annue votis: 

Te facilem praebe, miseramque ulciscere matrem ! 

Oro te, liceat, si quid pia numina pronnt, 

Plutoni acelerif meritas expendere pcenas. 
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Qui mihi per facinus raptiit sub Tartara natam ; SO 

£t jubeas miseras salvam nunc reddere matri/'— 

Hsec ubi dicta, sinum lacrymis implevit obortis ; 

Sed contra Cererem alloquitur mox Ju{uter alroam : 

" Cara Ceres, landem nimium depone dolorem, 

Atque illas vultu lacrymat absterge decoro. 55 

Tu descende Erebi ad sedes, noctemque profundaro, 

Tartareumque jul>e regem tibi reddere natam : 

Illi iterum liceat vesci vitalibus auris !" 

Non invita Ceres patris prdBcepta fisuressit, 

Tartareas intrat sedes^ Dittque propinquat. 60 

" Hue venio mandata ferens tibi regis Olympi, 

Qui natam voluit mecum conscendere terras : 

Imperat hoc fieri Divum pater atque hominum rex." — 

Jam superas Cereris soboles venisset ad auras, 

Ni forte Ascalaphus funesto prodidit ore, 65 

Decerpta ex ramis, Italia pondera, mala ! 

Nam poterat terras conscendere, diimnodo nuUas 

Contigerit dapes virgo Plutonis in umbris. 

Spes reditus miserae matri jam deficit omnis : 

" Ah ! iterum," dixit, •* fletus effundere cogor, 70 

Sed frustra ; magnum regem jam denique adibo !" 

Adstitit ante pedes patris» supplexque dolores 

Narrate et auxilium precibus yotisque precatur. 

Non sinit ire preces incassum Jupiter aequus: 

** In terris, aliquot vivat Proserpina menses,'^ 75 

Jnquit, " et infernis totidem sub sedibus Orci." 

We ^ish to suggest to the young candidates for poetical 
fame^ that a verse should not begin with a spondee closing the 
sense, as in No. 1. p. 41. — Savis ? Fundis? 

A short final vowel should not be followed by a word begin- 
ning with sc, sp, sq, st^ as No. 1. p. 45. — Jstraa stdteram — • 
No. 2. p. 41. — tempora spicis ; 44* semina spargens — glaciate 
stfinxit. 

The enclitic should follow the first word of a clause ; hence 
we would propose a correction in No» 2. p. 44. On thi^ sub- 
ject we beg to refer to the Classical Journal, Vol. ix, p. 589. 

In English Poetry it is scarcely necessary to guard ^e young 
writers against defective rhymes ; of which we observe several 
instances. 
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In one of your late numbers, I perceive that a correspon- 
dent has given another interpretation of my Olympian in- 
scription, miscalled, as I now understand, the Elean. [t may 
perhaps give some satisfaction to ypur readers to know its 
history, and that it was found at Olympia by a Greek, to whom 
I had given a commission to enquire for such treasures apiong 
the peasants and laborers of Antilalla. One of these, after a 
flood, found several articles of bronze, a helmet, a cauldron, and 
some inscribed plates. The former were brought to me, and 
the latter, supposed to be useless, as"^ exhibiting characters 
which nobody could read, were left behind to be sold to a 
brazier. 1 dispatched a messenger immediately to the spot, 
who traced the bronzes up the valley of the Alpheius, to the 
shop of the brazier at Karit^na. The other pieces, which the 
owner would not believe could interest me, were described as 
broken and corroded, but they were inscribed, and may remain 
there yet, as I had not the means of sending again. On my 
return to England I endeavoured, in vain, to persuade several 
gentlemen to undertake an excavation at Olympia, where doubt- 
less an invaluable treasure has been preserved by the deposit of 
the rivers Cladeus and Alpheius, and I had secured the friend- 
ship of the Agas of Lalla, who were then the independent lords 
of the country. The scheme was treated as visionary,, and even 
my inscription, except with a few, was for some time in danger 
of passing for a forgery. In the mean time the revolution has 
put an end to all future hopes of discovery ; for if the Greeks 
triumph, no government of theirs would ever permit an exca- 
vation by the Franks. — I shall conclude by expressing my as- 
tonishment that it has never occurred to any of the interpreters 
of this inscription, to look at any common map of the Pelopon- 
nesus for the state or city which was most likely to have enter- 
ed into a treaty with Elis. They would surely have found that 
the assistance of the ETFAOIOl would have been of as little con- 
sequence to the Eleans as that of the Hivites, while they must 
have seen that the very next city on the bank of the river was 
Heraea, to the ruins of which the bronze returned in the hands 
of the brazier of Karit^na. They might then have been induced 
tp look at the original, an impression of which I have now 
before me, where they would have found their T to have been 
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a P, leaning it is tnielo tha right,, but exactly like tfie second 
letter in line * 4, and forming, with its acguncts, the word 
EPFAOIOIS. This is so like the <' Heraeans,'' particularly 
when the digamma is pronounced in the English fadiion, diat I 
have never been able to account for the necessity of hunting up 
into existence an obscure and distant village in order to create 
a fresh difficulty. Possibly some learned doctor will discover 
that there is no instance of the F in such a situation ; but these 
fancies, which ma^ pass in regard to printed books, are con- 
tradicted by inscnptions every day, and this would not be the 
only word in the present* inscription which appears in a new 
shape, should such an objection be offered. 

Naples, Nov. 20, 1821. WILLIAM GELL. 



On the confessed Plagtarisms and convicted Falsehoods 
of Gharlbs James Blohfiei^ix, by GEOBCke 
BuRi^s. 



After the lapse of more than five years from the publication 
of the 0th, the 7th Number of the " Museum Criticum, or 
Cambridge Classical Researches," has at length appeared. 
Farturiunt monies ; nascetur — ridiculus mus : which the Re- 
viewer, in that Journal, of Bland's Anttiology, would per- 
haps thus translate, 

Tbe mountains groan with more than nsual throes f 
When, (laughter all,) a mouse pops out its nose. 

It were well, however, for the character of the author of 
the artide facetiously headed, '^ Supposed Pb^arisms. 
Mr. George Barges," (as if, truly, G. B. were the supposed 
plagiarist) should C. I. B., tto confessed pla^arist, exr 
<iite no worse feeliiigs than that of contempt for his talents 
in penning the weadf^est defence, diat ever disgraced a 
hopeless cause; where, to bolster upt a falling reputation, 
recourse has.beeahad to deliberate falsehoods. 
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The chaise of plagiarism^ acknowledged in smne instan- 
ces, and effectually disproved in two alone, is nothing 
when compared with that now boldly thrown in the teeth 
of C. J. B., and to which I dare him to reply, if he can. 
Nor let him deceive himself, with more success than he 
can deceive others, by his threatened silence. It is tme 
that, like Friar Bacon's brazen head, he has spoken once, to 
speak no more ; yet speak again he shall, unless he is wil- 
ling to have it said of him, that debilitatus atque abjectus 
tonscientiaconvicius coniicuit. 

To those who are not conversant with the facts, it will 
be necessary, and to those who are, amusing, to read a 
recapitulation of the points alleged against the unfortu- 
nate culprit. 

Be it known, then, that, on various occasions, I kindly 
cautioned C. J. B. against the indulgence of the habit, to 
which he was terribly addicted, of plagiarism. But 
finding all gentle and delicate admonitions useless, I 
deemed it necessary to expose at full length a portion of 
bis numerous pilferings. And as the offender had, on eveij 
possible occasion, expressed his* abhorrence of similar ini- 
quity, in words equally strong, applied either to the living or 
the dead, I felt I was only following his own steps by adopt- 
ing similar language towards himself. It seems, however^ 
that C. J. B. oAAcov leiTpos, airos ?A.xf(rtf fipioov, a quack to others, 
though himself one sore, has, like some maniacs, seen in the 
person of his best, though severest physician, his deadliest 
enemy. For to an aberration only of intellect, can one in 
charity attribute the egregious folly of compromising his 
character for at least a common share of veracity. 

Before entering on his defence of particular instances of 
plagiarisms, C. J. B. thus expresses himself: ''Where 
plagiarism is laid to the charge of a scholar, the only thing, 
he can do is, to deny the accusation ; and if the number or 
nature of the instances alleged be such as to preponderate 
against his assertion, he must submit to his fate. I wish 
to premise, that where I am compelled to have tecourse to 
simple asseveration, I make it upon the honor and good 
fiuth oi a scholar and gentlemim ; and, having done so, its 
reception must be such as mv readers tibink fit to give it.'^ 

Although an objection might fairly be taken to Ihe justice 
of that course of defence^ which relies upon a flat denial^' 
as the only means of repelling, an accusation, supported by 
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circumstantial eyidenceof an nnexcepttmiablenaioreyyet^ nn- 
willing to press G. J. B. too hard, I will give him the benefit 
of Us own rule, and consent that the whole question shall 
turn upon the Quantity of credence due to Jiis i^ked asser- 
tions. But unfortunately this boasted. pledge of honor and 
good faith will not stand the test of a strict scrutiny ; and 
C. J. B. must be content to find in the sink of dishonor 

In the loweH deep a Uncer deip. 

In one of the counts of the indictment, C.J. B. is accused 
of putting forth as his own, in the Mus. Crit, No. ii. p. 189, 
an emendation of Eurip. Iph. A. 1242, which I had long 
before published in my Appendix to tile Troades, p. 129. 
•To this C. J. B. replies, '^ I am not ashamed to meet tMs 
charge by stating the real fact. But I am afraid I shall not 
mend matters by confessing, that I had never read the 
Appendix. I never could get beyond the two first pages 
of it, as the present state of my copy, unviolatted by the 
papers-knife, sufficiently testifies.'" 

What the real fact is, which C. J, B. is not ashamed to 
state, unless it be the confession of wilful plagiarism, I 
leave to his ingenuity to explain ; although, I fear, eum in- 
genium propter vim sceleris manifisti atque dtprehinsi deficiet. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so greedy of disgrace, that, to the con- 
fessed guilt of plagiarism, he Xvill gratuitously heap upon 
himself the ignominy of falsehood f And does he r^Jly so 
soon foi^et his own writings, in Us hot haste to transcribe 
those of others ? or, carried away by his love of sneers, is 
he so little studious of truth as not to know, that, while he 
thus professes even his present ignorance of the contents of 
my Appendix beyond flie 2d page, he ha^ actually quoted 
that very Appendix beyond that luckless 2d page, twice in 
his notes on the S. c. Th. p. 187. and 1^. ed. 1. and once 
in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xlii. p. 337 ? 

Had C. J. B. been but moderately read in Euripides, he 
could never have exposed himself to the application of a 
bitter sarcasm, in thus appealing to his paper-knife for the 
truth of his assertions^ But, accustomed as he is to use 
^itions like those of the present occupier of Bames'i 
professorial chair, it is no wonder that h^ found not the 
words of the Tragedian, and, unassisted by the published 
or Mss« notes of oth^, caught not the sentiment so 
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forcibly depicted in the sneer of Theseus, who^ to ttue excal- 
patory language of Hippolytus, 

fVoM that the walk could speak, that they tiught teU, 
Pbr well they knowy if I have baseness showily 

replies, 

■ >* • ^ 

Eli rohs iupt&yovs /idpTvpas ^€(^cis ffwfwsl 
Th 8* fyyov e^ \^ov ere firtviet kokSv, 

Wisely thou fleest to toagueless witnesses ; 

The deed, too plainly speaking, proves thee base. 

With such a proof of a total disregard to veracity, C. J. B, 
may pledge his honor upon any point he pleases, without 
gaining the least credence, except from his coadjutor, who, 
deceived by the evidence of the uncut copy, has, in the 
Quarterly Rev. No. xlvih. valorously stepped forward the 
witless blight of plagiarists in distress. 

But to the last-named Tkeban a separate article will 
be devoted ; unless, like Bentley in the controversy about 
^sop's Fables, hostem acriorem projligare contentus, ab im- 
parl pnclio recedam indignabundus. 

To return then to C. J. B. 

He next asserts that, " previously to October, 1810, the 
date of the publication of nis first edition of the Prome- 
theus, he never saw one of the Porson papers.*' 

Now in the preface to that very edition C. J. B. states 
that he not only saw, but actually extracted from the Por- 
son papers whatever related to JBschylus. His words axe : — 

^ In notis quadam sunt e Porsoni manu, cuius schedas ex ha- 
redibus ejus redemptas Collegium nostrum mini excutiendas con- 
cessit ; ut, si quid in illis repertum esset ad Mschylum pertinens', 
id omne ad hanc editionem locupletandam et augendam decer^ 
perem" — " Et ne diutius aliquis, quam vellet, notis immoretur, 
dum Porsoni observationes qutpnt, has omnes — Uteris li. P« 
distinxi." 

That these very scheda are one and the same with the 
Porson papers, is put beyond all doubt by an inspection of 
the Porsoni Adversaria, p. 14S-15S, where are found all 
the notes marked R. P. in the edition of C. J. B. 

With what face, then, dares C. J. B. say, that he never 
isaw one of the Porson papers till after the publication of his 
Prometheus? 

But, perhaps, he means that, as the notes of Porson 

VOL. XXIV. CI. Jl. NO. XLVIII. 2D 
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on the Tragedians were mostly written on the margins ci 
varions editions, he might have extracted the notes on Ma^ 
chylus, without having so much as seen those notes on 
other authors, which he is accused of pilfering. 

If such be his meaning, mark how a plain tale shall set 
him down. 

At Prom. 1051. C. J. B. thcM- writes, ^^ Menander apnd 
Alexandr. inter Rhetoras ab Aldo editos. 1506. i. p. 578. 
indicatus a Porsono.'* 

Now this refidrence does not occur in any of fbe notes of 
Porson, extracted from the editions lent to, and used by, 
O. J. B., and therefore could not be obtained from &e 
jpi^;>ers relating to .^schylus only ; but it does occur in its 
proper place amongst the papers (p. 293.) rdating to Me- 
nander, which he states he never saw. 

I said further, that the whole of die Pcnrson papers were 
put into the hands of C. 3. B. This is sufficiently proved 
by the words in the title-pa^e of Person's Adversaria, 
which, ^^ ex schedis manuscriptts Porsoni — deprompserunt dt 
ordinarunt, J. H. Monk. C. J. Blomfield»^^ yet, as C. J. B. 
says, he saw only a part of these papers, I will then answer 
this assertion, when I diall understand distinctly what part 
he did see. 

The third instance of falsehood, and that too of so un- 
fortunate a nature as to convict the Plagiarist out of his 
own mouth, even at the very moment when he is hoping 
to escape detection, is in his answer to the charge of pur* 
Imning at Prom. 376. in Gloss, either from D'OrviUe's 
Chariton, p. 416, or Person's Adversaria, p. 30, a <}n<Kta- 
tion from Pausanias ; ^^for which/* says he, " / was in- 
debted to Gronovius, Obs. ii. 11, to whom I refer.** 

Now will it be believed that C. J. B., in that note, does 
not, but that Porson does, refer to Gronovius in the very 
passage, from which C. J. B. is charged wiUi purloimng, but 
which he says he never saw? 

Had he been wisely silent on this reference to €rro- 
novius, he might have obtained credence from those, 
^oare unwilling to think that axxy scholar and gentleman 
would deliberately say the thing that is not. 
. Should C. J. B. here, as elsewhere, appeal to his third 
edition of the Prometheus, as containing the reference in 
question, to such an appeal justice must stop its eaJt^* 
The <^dfges were founded on the first and second editicms. 
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and by fliem alone can fhey be disproved, AU he can at 
present do^ is to piteously cry^ 

No risoFs hand luUh struck the bhw^ 
But mine oum arm hath laid me low, 

'■ i have ne«w produced thiee distinct and incontrovertible 
proofs of the falsSshoods of C. J. B.^ any one of which 
vonld weigh down with shame a man c^ ordinary feel'^ 
ings. Bot C* J. B. has too lofty a mind to yield to vulgar 
preju^Kces about the value of truth ; and, therefore, not only 
infringes its laws openly, but even delights in falsehoods by 
implication. Of &is an egre^ous instance may be found 
in the answer to the charge of pilfering the remarks on 
JVeojSouXi) in Prom. 470, from the notes of Hemsterhuis on 
Hesych. v. 'Epyarls : where C, J. B. states that, " in point of 
fact, he hasrefienred in the Glossary to theComm^itatorsoB 
Hesychius/' I reply that, in the first edition of the Prome*- 
Iheus, no such r^ereme is mode at mil ; and in the second, 
although the refierenee be made, in the delusive words, 
*^ adjice Interpretes ad Hesych.," it is nmde without any 
mention of Hemsterhuis, and in such a way as to conceal 
the extent of die obligation to the learned Tiberius* 

To this class of fieJsehoods by insinuation I must attri- 
bute s(»ne ohservatioiis of C; J. B. on my supposed i^-* 
•giarisms. 

He says, " In v. 26. of &e Supptices Mr. Burges inge.^ 
niously reads x^v^^; but does not mentiaa that Pearsofr 
had proposed x^ov/ouf /' 

Had C. J. B. turned to the notes, he uMist have seen that 
I have mentioned x^^^^fr ^ the reading of that unknown 
scholar, whose emendations, preserved in various copies 
of JBschylus, axe attributed to Auratus, Casaubon, and 
Pearson. Further, had he deigned to read all the notes 
of that Editor, whom he finds fault with, he would have 
found at V. 8^. the reasons why I preferred x^^^^^f^ ^^ 
reading which I am accused of neglecting to notice. 

From this constant inattention of C. J. B. to the notes 
of a scholar, whom he in vain attempts to prove as careless 
as himself, C. J. B. has stumbled upon another falsehood 
by implication, when he states that, in the discus^on about 
the elision of i in the dative smgular, I was not aif^u?e that 
JQmsley had been anticipated by Lobeck^. For ha4te coa* 
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salted the Addenda^ be would have foimd tkal I <heve fe- 
ferred to Lobeck, and tiiat I advisedly used the expression; 
'' Litem primus composoit Elmsleius/' Since Elmsley was 
the first to settle tike dispute, which Lobeck first raised, by 
correcting most of the passages hostile to the supposed 
law of metrical language. Conversant as I may be sup- 
posed to be with Ehnsley's articles in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. 'XVI. p. 428, I ooidd Jicarce have been ignorant 
that Lobeck had discussed the question. Had I turned 
to Lobeck sooner, I should have discovered to whom C. J. 
B., in the Quarterly Review, No. xviii. p. 360, was in<- 
debted for the exception to Mmsley's canon. 

Again, it is hiftted ti^t, at Suppl. 46, 1 have been a pla- 
giarist on Jacobs' notes on the Antholog. Palat p. 967. 
But if I believed that the epigram^ which I there corrected, 
was first given ia the ClasstcalJournal, I could not have 
known that the same con^ction bad been made before by 
another scholar elsewhere. 

Further, it is insinuated that on Suppl. 1^. I* stole tl^ 
from Sophianus. But when the authorities, on which the 
^aendatkm rests, are given by me and not by Sophianus, 
it may be fotrly supposed that, withouft his aid, I mi^t have 
made the correction ; especially as my stock of conjectures 
is known to be ra&er abundant than otherwise. 

Another futile attempt is made by C. J. B^ to hook me 
into the number of Plagiarists; not because I have neglectr 
ed to name the auflior, from whom I am supposed to have 
pilfered, but because the name hcus heea actually given. 
Such an instance of the misapplication of the word pla^ 
giarism^ of the meMring of ^ich C. J. B. seems to be igno- 
rant, although very conversant with the thing itsdf, is too 
facetious to be omitted. 

At Suppl. 20. I have printed r/v* ^v oSv x^^ w^aifA 
ftoxxoy Tifir^ oK^ixolf/^et, inst^ of rhm yovv, and added this 
no^. " Sermonis Grseci ratio mp omissum non sinit. Mecum 
fatit Aristoph. Av.l87. W«y rh* <Av n'&o-r* iv oIxoit «v w6)uv, Bt 
Bl. (i. e. C. J. B,) ad S. c. Thw 7*1. (lead 701.) rh* iv oSn.'/ 
On whidi C. J. B. thus annotates :— 

'^ Hits as a curious instance of that strict observance of the 
mtum cuique, upon wimh Mr. Surges so clamcn'ously insists. 
itis an old hackneyed trick with critics of a certain dei- 
aeription to propose an emendation as their own^ and then to 
«dd,«s it were by the way, that anottier scb<dar> who bad 
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proposed it long b^re, toincidea with them/' That C. J. B. 
does not belonp^ to the description of Critics thns sneered at^ 
is evident from the fact of his neglecting to mention even 
the names of those, with whom he coincides so completely; 
as to pass off their emendations as his own. To what de-* 
scription^ however, he does belong, may be collected from 
the Classical Journal, No. xv. p. 205, (a woA, by the bye, 
which C. J. B. professes to be lUtle acquainted with) where 
Elmsley's sentiments are thus expressed : '^Gilbert Wakefidd, 
after displaying his own sagacity through half a page, fre« 
quently ends by informing the reader that he has jtrst dis- 
covered the same correction in some other book, which an 
ordinary editor would think it his duty to consult, before 
he began to arrange his notes for the press/' 

It seems, therefore, that C. J. B. not only steals «Men- 
dations, but even adopts the language of others without 
acknowledgment : although in the present case, as iA all 
others, he is unfortunate in his selections. For had he 
looked into the Classical Journal, No. in. p. 802, he would 
have found my objection to this verse thus recorded. ** Ser- 
raonis Graeci ratio postulat vel r/va y otv a<f ixoijujda vel rlva 
Ttoi &^iKwiJi,eiot : vide Dawes, p. 207/' Nor was it, until 
informed by Elmsley on Med. 1834, that yt, except in 
particular cases, could not follow an interrogative particle, 
that I felt disposed to adopt another reading. With what 
justice, then, C. J. B. can charge me with plagiarism, when 
I not only mention the author of the emendation, but give 
a reason for the change, which he has not given, and 
support both the change and emendation by a parallel pas- 
sage, not quoted by him, I really am at a loss to dis-« 
cover. 

Nor is this the only instance where C. J. B. exhibits 
his ignorance of the meaning of plagiarism, by accusing 
me of purloining at Suppl. 680. his notes on Pers. 674, 
merely because I have, as well as he, quoted Hesychius 
and Photius; as if these Lexicons were sealed books, 
accessible to C. J. B. alone. To show, however, the dif- 
ferent manner in which a real and a pretended scholar handle 
Greek Lexicons, he has compared my note on Suppl. 920. 
with his own on Agam. 652* and with a view, no aoubt^ of 
proclaiming his knowledge of metre and sjntitax, he thus 
quotes, as mere prose, the following words of an unknown 
author apud ScboL Aristoph. Pac. IdS. {et Suid« v. Jlouic<(* 
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Xi)|ui«) xeii Swoog e^f ri 6otfxoXt)|cta rrjg Xem}; iafitrine rolg rol^oig iroi-^ 
utKetg ypoi^ag CAftw^ ignorant all the while that Tyirwhitt (p. ^.) 
had long since th^ detected a fragment of that ve^ Ba- 
briaSy the restitution of whose verses, G. J. B. says^ is such jUain 
sailing, that it is scarcely possible for attj^ person, tolerabhf skilltd 
in iambic metre, to avoid the emendations mggested. In his 
reprint of the Agamemnon C. J. B. will, doubtless, read 
with me at Suppl. 920. X&K(6g rj^orn ^wx6\yiiML vf^g XtJmjf, 
'Evfftijxf rolxotg iromiKag ypoLfotg Kfl^m, in compliance with 
Dawes' canon, whidi here reqnires l^^i on account of 

' Although subjects of merely a critical nature are here out of place, I 
must still produce another instance of C. J. B.'s ignorance of the metre and 
lanjI^aKe of the Poets of Greece. 

In the Mufl. Crlt. vi.,p. 267. he haa thus edited a fragment of Ste- 
sicborus : 

"Ky^ VLwra Arycta 
fkfi» dmSas ipmrits 

and although Galsford in Hephsst. p. 310. had long since properly arranged 
the verses thus, 

'A7e MoMra \iyu ip^ov aujiHas iparuv tfxvovs 
' "XofittiW irtpi fraiS&v ipor§ ^rffOiiiva Xip<f 

and Heyne had corrected *tpeer^, vSfiovs, yet C. J.B. saw neither the beauty 
of the arrangement nor certainty of the emendation, but went blnodering •« 
with hit ipeerifs 0mm»s, as I gently hintfd at 8«ppl. 874, where I ^u».prttited 
^e fragment^ as it ought to be read : 

'At* MBvfft, Ai7f? Kf)|ty &M8as, 'EfOfrelr, p6fwvr, 
liitdrnv wtfi, wtuS&y 4pOfr&^ ^€yyo/i§v<^ kip^' 

atthongli I neglected te give all the support I nncfat have dene, by stating 
that, when the Poet was about to sing the song of love, Erato was the only 
ipuse proper to be invoked. I might nave, moreover, quoted and corrected 
the word^ of Alcman; by reading, instead of KoAXi^a, whose presence ill 
suita whb wor4$ of love and j<rmM tffjotf, and merryimanf dance, 

M&tr* &7€, KoXXlireu 2 B^arep Aihf, 
tiuntv KoX xopii^ariBu Xliifw* 
I might have also quoted and corrected Sapph. Fragm. xni. bj readlfig 
"Aye ^ fjuoi x^vf Xtyua, ^rnifd^nM re yd'ffo, 

and confirming the cnienilation by the Homeric NtV Byt t^ fwi /wikra, and by 
another fragment of Airman, AeCp' iye, M«(ra Kry-tT, &wdKhs /idXos \ ipic^ 
v^Xf^^ irofi^^^vf AttStv- \ Haltftff€p £71^, yas w^pryoVy Stpdwpos | thus emended 
by the asaifltanee of Meineke in Cur. Crit. p. 29, who has with great inge- 
nnity united ihe words of Priscian p. 646. Schol. Hermog. p. 400. Erotian. 
v» fitoxfihj, et E(yinoL p. 580. to which Kidd ad Dawes, p. SOO, addt Schol. 
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Equally nnfortimate is the endeavotir of C* J. B. to 
make me^ at Sqppl. 62^ a plagiarist on Elipsley, to whom 
all the credit of tibe emendation is given in the Addenda ; 
as the exact reference probably escaped me while writing 
my notes in their regular series. 

The last instance of plagiarism attributed to myself is 
in my note on SuppL C3^ where I am supposed to have 
stolen the reference to Babrias from the note of C. J. B. 
on Agam. 1113. But as my reading had lately led me to 
Babrias^ for the purpose of- detecting the plagiarisms of 
C. J. B., I might have met with the passage^ without being 
indebted for its indication to another individual. 

Having thus overwhelmed me by the mighty enumeration 
of six instances of my supposed plagiarism, C. J. B. gives 
vent to his feelings of mortified vanity by penning a sen- 
tence, in which all the force of the sneer is lost in the 
weakness of tihe reasoning. 

'' If I am not prepared with a l<mger list of instances 
from the writings of Mr. Burges^it is owing, in part, to the 
slight acquaintance which I have contracted witii that gen- 
tleman's critical labors ; and in parf to the peculiar turn 
of mind, which has led him to make the generality of his 
emendations of such a cast, that they are not likely to 
have been anticipated by any former, or to be borrowed by 
any future critic. 

If C. J. B. be not conversant with my writings, his opi- 
nion of the character of my emendations generally is worth 
nothing ; but if his opinion be worth any thing, his asser- 
tion that he is not conversant with mv writings is false. 

To mortify, however, that spirit of envy, which has led C. 
J. B. thus to depreciate the generality of my emendations, 
I have amused myself with drawing up a list of more thah 
70 of my corrections, ^hich have been confirmed by.Mss. 
and anticipated by preceding or borrowed by succeeding 
critics, or simultaneously made by those, of whom I can- 

Ven. lA, N, 688, *'AAif^ap, Uwtra Aihs Bvydr^p—kiy* ^ftro^uu : and l^elcker 
•ubjoina Priacian, p. 1328, and Harpocrat, v. Btpdwvm'--T4iros l^iV iv Aokm- 
Zai^ovi Btpdrvai, w ju*T?fi(ip«i^t koI *Mx^ h^irp^ ; l>iit as none of lliGae scUo- 
larA iindeTfttood that ilie liymn of Alcman was written upon the rebvnldin^ of 
the teiaple of the Dioficiin at Therapp^, 1hey did not see the righr readme 
bidden in PriscianV words, teal i^dbs aji^as whr^fjm 9(pit:wtiUms, Willi ayv^ 
I understand 'EXem, who was the foundress of that ihrine. As to the ide* 
tliat a syllable can he *iliortened before fju^ In the same word, when C* J- _B. 
ifaali produce jiati^factorj examples on this point, I ^hiU be ready to gire 
up my opinion respecting his igtio ranee of met re ^ 
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not by the modt distant Suspicion be accused of being the 
Plagiarist^ except in the instancee^ marked by an obdus. 



BmeitdiUiim$ hy 6. B. 
OfEurip. Ion. 297. at Tro. 122 
Iph. A. 1141. 



Cwftrtned whoUy or partuUbf by 



Snppl. 532. 

Tro. — — 

^ Ion. 549. 

Helen. 1488. 

Tro. — — 

— iCschyl. Agam. 879. 

— Soph. CEd. T. 72. — 

— Eurip.Tro. — — 



CR. P. ad 

167< Ridd. £] 

f. J. Piersi 



390 
407 
494 
498 
552 
627 



— - ^sch. Eum. 862. — • 

— Karip. Tro. — — -*— looi 
^ ,^^^' 459. 981 

— Bacch. 310. in Praef. Tro. p. vi 

— Soph. Antlg. 964. xn 

El. 723. — XXII 

— Eurip. Oreit. 67. — xxv 
409. in Append. Tro. p. 129 



Iph. T. 240. 
Heracl. 608. 



— Arifltoph. Lysistr. 1038. 

— Eurip. Electr. 1221. . 

— Soph. CEd. C. 604. 



194 1 



— Aristoph. Eq. 416. 

— Eurip. Pboeu. 713. iroXXwu 

— 1647. rVS^Kijy 

— 1738. iifiptfi»,iiovs 

— Prom. 49. in C. J. N. 1. p. 80 

86. -- -. —81 

140. — — 

681. - — —84 

710. — — 

933. -. ~ — 35 

— Philoct. 156. N. 2. p. 332 

— •-^^ 867. — . 884 

— 786. — 887 

895. ^ 838 

— 896. — 839 

— 1250. — 841 

^ X461. — 843 

— jEUiripid. Philoct. Fcagm. — 846 

— Enrlp. Crctens. Fragm. N. 9. p. 197 

— — - — — — 200 
■— Ariatoph. Aeharn; 645. 10. p. 77 

— Eunp. Heracl. 14. 14. p. 804 



Schaeferin Prsf. ad Anacreont. p. ix. 
Dawes« Prasf. p. vi. ed. 
Elmsley in Q. R, 14. p. 458. 
Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Porson, Advers. p. 235. 

Sehaefer, Meletera. Crit p. 66. 

Seager in CL Jl, No. xi., p. 280. 

— — — — 279. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Blomfield seems to approve. 
^^M 5 ^* ^* t^P^ Gaisford. ad Hephcst. in 
^^ I Addendis. 
727 Ms. Florentino— Voss. 
784 Porson, Advers. p. 264. 
^M 5 M«« Florentino— Voss. J. Pierson. 
^^1^ in Not. Mss. 
950 Bttder in his edition. 

Miaefer, MeUten. Crit. p. 132. 

Seidier in his edition. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

t Erfnrdt in his edition. 

iPassovina in Hermann's edition. 

Markland in Not. Mss. 

Markland in Not. Mss. 

Seidier in his edition. 

Ehnsley in Iris edition. 

Bentl^ in CL JU No. xxvii, p. 146. 

t Gaisford in his edition. 

Scheefer in his edition. 

Blomfield i^raises in BdM, JSev. No«- 
xui.p.887. 

Ms. Harl. 6300. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. ' 

Elmsley, in CL JL No. xv. p. 214. 

Blomfield in his edition. 

Elmsley, ad Bacch. 508. 

Blomfield approves and edits. 

Elmsley in Ed. Rev, No. xxxiii. p. 237.* 

Blomfield calls ingenious. 

Elmsley in £d. Rev. No. xxxiii.p.241. 

t Erfnrdt in his edition. 

t Bothe in his edition. 

S«idler ad Iph. T. 762. 

Schffifer in his edition* 

Valckenaer in Not. Mss. 

t Bothe in hit edition. 

t Bothe in his edition. 

Maltl^^in Morell. Thes. v. McTcE(rx)|fu. ; 

t Tyi'whitt on Toup. iv. p. 426. 

Monk in 2nd edition approves. 

Keisig. Conject in Aristepb. p. 50- 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 



130 
187 
161 
171 

180 
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Of Earip.Herc. F. Uirice N.14. p.373 Hermaim in bis edition. 

— Orest. ~ — 375 Hermann de Metr. p. 199. ed. 2. 

-.. Hel«d. 15. p. 147 Ridd ad Dawes, p. S54. * 

— Heracl. 176. 16. p. 395 Seagerin Ci. Ji.No. xx. p.276. 

Orest. 1294. 17. p. 18 f Seidler,de Dochm. p. 322. 

— Aristoph. Ran. 25. p. 34 Hermann de Metr. p. 743. 

— — — — 46 Reisig. Conject. Praef. p. xxvii. 

At. ^ 26. p. 372 j ^^*eU . ^^ 204.^' ^' Hermann de 

— Thesm. twice 28. p. ?36 Reisig. Conj. p. 281. 283. 

— ^8ch. Snppi. 156. — 240 t Cantab, in CUl. No. vi. p. 291. 

— Eurip. Baccb. 451 Lenting ad Med. 728. 

— ^scbyl. Suppl. «33 M BlomBeld in Qimrt. Rev, No. xv* p. 

. ..« i Reisig. in Dissertat. de Particnla ^i' 

"* I p. 129. 

— ^ — 722 tScbuta. 

— 784 Briggs ad Theoerit. Id. xxii. 37, , 

~ 838 Hermann de Metr. p. 329. 

— 913 t Person Miacell. Crit. p. 218. 

— Aristopb.Niib. 352 SeeDobree^Ariatoph. p. 118. Addend. • 

When C. J. B. can prodace a similar Ust in evidence of 
sagacity as a conjectural Critic, I will then, but not till 
then, believe, 1. that he never saw the Porson papers be- 
fore the publication of his Prometheus ; 2. that he knows 
not the contents of my Appendix to the Troades beyond 
the second page; 3. fliat he did make the luckless reference ' 
to Gronovius ; and, lastly, that bis assertions, sneers, and 
reasoning, are true, caustic, and irresistible. 

Hav'ing thus discussed the chief points urged against ' 
me, I might fairly trust the rest to their own confutation, and 
the defence of C. J. B. to his boasted honor and good faith, 
were I not anxious to leave no stone unturned, on which a 
doubt can rest, remembering the old saw or song, 

'TVra) wuvr) A/&i) ^xogTFto^, eo Vay*, (nrolvircu* 

Beneath each stone a scorpion lies ; beware ; 
The reptile wounds^ when least is seen the snare. 

First, then, C. J. B. states that I pronounced him the most 
unfit man in the world to make a charge of Plagiarism; 
iidiereas I said quite the reverse, knowing that Thv f&pa fwp^ ' 

2. C. J. B. asserts that, in my preface to the Phoenissae, I ' 
praised him for scmie kind services to mjrself. Had I no^ : 
done so, I should have exhibited greater ingratitude tlian 
C.J. B. has shown towards other scholars, to whose kind 
services he has been considerably more indebted. It is 
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ixue, that I <Hice thought every scholar would, untainted by 
^vy^ cheerfully acknowledge die rising reputatioaof & J.B.. 
But is it my fault, if he has compelled me to blush for 

?»raises too early bestowed and too forcibly expressed, by wil- 
uUy sinking from the pedestal, on whicn his young himofs 
had placed him, to his present stool, the mark for scorn to 
point its finger at ? 

3. C. J. B. asserts, that at no time has he. given me any 
cause of offence, either by word or deed. 

Willi the exception of his note on Agam. 214^ I remem* 
ber no instance where he has directly mentioned my 
naipe in terms of disreqiect ; yet I could not miss the in- 
direct sneer aimed at me in the Edinbui^h Bev. No. xxxi v. 
p. 382. and in the Quarterly Bev. No. xviii. p. 351* 

It is true that the first allusion has been, and the second 
may be still, disavowed by C. J. B. When this is done, it 
will still be in my power to tell him, that inest m nobis is 
amimHs, ut non modo nullius ouJacia cedawui$, verum etiam- 
ut improboi ultro lacessanms. In the mean while, I shall 
doubt this disavowal of C. J. B. For though I may mis- 
take in pinning one part of his sneers upon Seidler, nmam^ 
Stat that I am equally wrong in taking the other part to my* 
self. 

4. During the whole of this contest, it has been my stPr 
dious aim to prevent the introduction of a third party, fear- 
fiil lest the due course of justice be perverted by interested 
feelings. Not so C. J. B., who has expressed his mortifi- 
cation at the difference of my conduct towards him an4 
others, twice for my neglecting to accuse Elmsley of .ap«- 
parent plagiarism, and once for my insensibility to a sneer 
of Elmsley £^;ainst mysdf. 

The object which C. J. B. has thus had in view, does 
equal credit to his ing^Eiuity and ingenuousness, in vainly 
hewing, and meanly attempting, to escape the vigilance ot 
bis pursuer, by calling off, when he finds himself hfird 
pressed, my attention to other game newly started, or else 
to make a breach between those, whom he foncies to be 
moie nearly united Hum is convenient for his purpose. Be^ 
fore my feelings could have permitted me ttos to disgrace 
myself, by introducing into a Uterary contest all the mean 
spirit of party, I would have buried myself in the obscurity 
cf a. country parish, in hourly penance for the wrong thus 
done to the cause Literarum Humamoruniy by my inhuman 
attempt to embitter the sweets (Asocial intercourse. 
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' 5. When C. J. B, is accused of msdcing a needless dis- 
play of learning, in quoting, from rolmninoos and, by hini> 
Unread anthers, fragments of the tragediaitii, already to be 
found in their proper pldce in the edition of each poet r^ 
spectively, he tarns round v^Xk wonderful agifity, and api 
plies to me the old Tu quoqm. 

Although the power of that figure of speech has been 
justly questioned, as incapable of fairly answering a charge, 
yet he shall have the adTsmtage of' it, however small; 
But let him bear in mind, that in the instances adduced 
against myself, the case is widely different. For, in quoting 
fragments of various authors, I am led, by peculiar circum^ 
stances, to give, or not, the reference at full lengft. For 
exampte, in the case of Bacchylides, as Brunck quotes only 
from 6ro tins' Stobaeus, I have thought proper to quote 
also the page of Gresner. Of the two fragments of JBschyi 
lus, in one I have referred to the Scholia on Aristophanes, 
because the fragtnent is wimting in Stanley; and in the 
other I have quoted Stobaeus and Plutarch, to show that both 
alluded to the same passage, diflerenfly exjiibited. In the 
fragments of Euripides, however, I am seldom found, likri^ 
C. J.B., making a ridiculous display of apparently exten- 
sive reading, to excite the astonishment of the unleami»d ; 
and until he proves me guilty on this point, I shall titat 
his Tu quoque wi^ the contempt it merits. 

The two last observations, which demand a distinct no* 
tice, are those, where C. J. B^, in one place, describes me as 
a person who has been seeking to raise himself' into notice by 
cahimniating the fair fame of others, and, in another, where, 
nnd^ the expiring agony of wounded vanity, he thus fi* 
nishes his piteous defence, by confessing, that he is notin^ 
sensible of the disgrace of having been forced to descend into 
the arena with such an adversaiy as myself and that the morti* 
Jkittion which he- experiences, of being compelled to appear in thi 
character of my antagonist, is such as may satisfy even my 
spirit of malevolence. 

Although I must needs reprobate the impudaice of C. J. B^ 
in thus talking about men seeking to liaise themse^es into 
liotice by calumniating the fair fame of others^ as if h^ 
did not rise first into notice by Ms abuse of Buder, in flid 
Bdinburgh Rev.> yet I will express my satisfaction at find^ 
ing that he can still feel the disgrace of being held up to 
general scorn as a paltry plagiarist. For my spirit of male- 
volence, I deem it needless to say one word of extenuation^ 
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so long as the object of that maleTolence iB C. J. B.^ wbose 
literary fame, if it be beDceforth deemed fair, wiU prove the 
^thiop's skin not Uack, and that xai Sixa lui itiarra wakiv 
ffxgi^M. That in spite, however, of this alleged malevo* 
Iwce, I am still able to gain a fair reputation amongst 
scholars, may be seen by the preface of Kidd to the Miscel- 
laneous Criticisms of Porson, p. Lxxxi v. of Dobree to the 
Pcnrsoni Aristophanica, p. v. and of Elmsley to Earip. 
Bacch. p. lU. ; to which I might add even the testimony of 
C. J. B. himself in my favor, expressed in a letter of his, 
writt^i sabseqnently to,, and in conseqaence of, my ap- 
pearance as his ants^onist 

I have now touched upon all preliminary matters. It 
remains for me to discuss, one by <me, the points of C. J. B/s 
defence of each individual charge^ and to state where he has 
been successful or not in repeUmg the accusation. 
. The charges, detailed at length, were, 

1. That C. J. B. bad purk»ned three emendations from 
the Porson papers, published by C. J. B. himself. 

In his. defence, C.J. B. asserts that he did not see these 
papers previous to the paUication of his Prometheus. This 
assi^on has been disproved above. 

2. That C. J. B. found the clue to another emendation in 
the Porson papers published by Dobree. 

He, in answer, pledges his honor that he never consulted 
those papers. 

As the naked assertions of C. J. B. will not pass, so nei« 
ther can his pledge of honor be accepted. 

If I had said that (he verse of Euripides in question 
was to be found in Person's note on Aristc^h. EccL 625, 
the answer that the verse is not there would have been de^^ 
cisive. But when I now add, what I ought not to have then 
foigotten, that the identical emendation of Iph. T. 1802, 
is to be found in Person's note on Vesp. 349., he must 
defend himself from the charge of plagiarism by something 
more than his pledge of honor, the value of which is now 
fuUy known. 

S. .The plagiarism on myself C J. B. seems to confess; 
But if his words are not to be taken as a confession, his 
defence must rest on oihei grounds, than those, which have 
been proved false. 

During the course of his defence against this charge, 
C. J. B. accuses me of ignorance of ttie peculiarities of 
metrical language, 
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When be finds me introducing ain anapaest inta the lacst 
place of a senarian iambic, as he has done by his ori- 
ginal emendation in the Edinburgh Review^ No. xlii. 
p. 336, I shall tiiien bow to his superior knowledge of 
Greek metre. For the present, he may be taught {for he 
confesses that 1 can teach him something), that, ia dra-^ 
matic poetry, a diphthong at the end of <me wotd foirnlii a 
crasis with a short vowel at the beginning of tiie following 
word. 

4. C.J. B. asserts, that he did not obtain at Prom. 30. 
the reference to Menander from Butter. 

But of the credit due to his assertions, ample proofs 
have been already given. 

Tet, as if doubtful himself of the credit due to his vera-- 
city, he repeats, in his own behalf, what he had writtenr 
in tfie Quarterly Review, No. xv. p. 217, in dtfence of 
J. H. Monk, against a similar charge of plagiarism urged 
by me in (be CL Jl.*No. xi. p. 80. and No. xxii. p. %6. 
and attempts to shelter < the par nobik frutrumi by the siniilar 
practice of Pomon. When C.J. B. and J. H. M. shall 
prove themselves Persons, an event which those two seho*^ 
lars alone will deem probable, I will then acknowledge that 
they may pass off, as the result of tiieir own reading, quo- 
tations from authors, of whom they know nothing but the 
name. 

5. That, in the Edinburgh Rev. No. XLii. p. 836. the 
^Bendations on Photius were pilfered from the Person pa- 
pers published by Kidd% 

C. J. B. asserts, that he never saw Person's transcript 
of Photius till after the Review was puUished. 

I never said that he had seen the transcript. This de- 
nial, therefore, is useless. 

But he further says, that the emendations were com- 
municated to Kidd by Maltl)y, who will testify that he 
never showed tiie emendaticms to C. J. B. 

I reply, that, from Uie intercourse which is known to 
exist between the parties, as testified by Maltby in his 
edition of AloreH's Thesaurus, it is more than probable 
that C.J. B., unknown to the possessor, saw Maltb3r's copy 
of Photius, with the emendations of Person duly recorded ; 
but which, transcribed by C. J. B. hastily and incorrectly, 
or purposdy disfigured, as is wont to be done by persons 
fearful of detection, will account for that discrepancy be- 
tween an emendation of C. J. B, and of Porson, on which 
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lie partly rests hid ^feiteo. WiOi respect to the faocy 
of C.J. B. in supposing that I give him credit for finding 
flie ' ten passages where Eupelis is qooted, I beg leave ta 
undeceive himy by stating thait I never did^ ZM>r do I now^ 
give him credit for any thii^ but consulting the indices of 
the authors cited. As to the passage of Eustathius, al^ 
ttiough he might have f(»i^ it, yet the foct of its c<mtain- 
ing the proper title of the play of Eupolis^ wa% I suspect, 
suggest^ by Person. 

6. C. J, B. is aejDused of pilfering at Pfom. 59. ed. 2. an 
eniendation from Jacobs. He asserts in* reply, that he never 
saw ttie Cura Poster, in Eurip. till the accusaticm appeared. 

I am free to confess, that the reference to Jacobs would 
not have been made, unless I had discovered the peculiar 
secrecy pf C. J. B.'s plagiarhtms. But when he rests his 
defence upon his asserted ignorance of the works, my sus- 
picions as to the plagiarism require no confirmation. . 

Vexed that the emendation of .^istai^^has is found not to. 
be his own, C. J^ B., with his usual proneness to groundless 
insinuations, accuses Jacobs of probable {ds^knism xm 
some person, but whom C. J. B. confesses 1m is unable to 
mention. Should Jacobsdeign to answer such a charge, un- 
supported as it is by one particle of evidence, he wifl doubt- 
less reply, that not only C. J. B. appears to have stol^i the 
emendation from cme scholar, but even to have obtained the 
reference from another. At leaist Person, apud Kidd. ad 
Dawes, p. 87, seems to have quoted the identical GhredL 
passage in his papers somewhere, and a parallel one in 
English: 

Over floods that are deepest, 

"Which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way. 

7. The plagiarism at Prom. 105. on Alberti Hesych. v- 
*Ah^pnov is confessed. 

In an^er to this charge, C. J. B. takes occasion to ac^ 
cuse ine of plagiarism on himself, by producing my note on 
the play, which, he says, I hare written, and called the 
Suppllces of iEschylus. This sneer is voted so vastly cut- 
ting that it is repeated in similar words, in the notice of my 
publication. Are, tlicn, the edijtors of ttie Mus. Crit. deter- 
mined to prove the adage, that a/oo/'^ bolt is soon shot? or 
do they think they cau still chefit the world by the adopticoi 
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of a newreading^in Pindar^ ictrnfiftAiirris fafifrpot^ fiiUu $»• 
vivT fto-uvtroKTiy? When this evwt^ so hopeless, arrives, the 
editors will then be considered as better able to write a 
Greek play, than they are at present to edit one. 

8. C. J. B. is charged with. taking at Prom. 112. some 
resaarks from an article of Bumey in the Monthly Review. 

. He denies that he saw tiiie article till the publication of 
the Agamemnon. 

That he saw the article I cannot directly prove ; but I 
strongly suspect that he did see it At least, previous- 
ly to the publication of the Prometiieus, i lent J. H. 
Monk my copy . of all Barney's articles* in the Monthly 
Review, which w^e all duly returned, except that v^y 
article in M. R. Feb. 1796, which Monk probably forgot Im 
had lent to C. J. B., and which was, the»efore, not forth- 
coming, when required. 

9. In endeavouring to fix a charge of plagiarism on C. 
J, B. at Prom« 109« 'I have failed for once, 

10. The reference to Pindar, I said, was obtained from 
Dupprt. This C. J. B. denies, by stating, that Dnport 
qifotes Plutarch, and. not Athenasus. But to Athenaeus 
C. J. B. was led by Wyttenbach's notes on Plutarch, p. 9ii 
A. and in S. N. V. p. 69. 

The charges, on this occasion, brought against mysdf, of 
supposed plagiarism, have been disproved above. 

11. In reply to the instances adduced from Prom. 302. 
363. 386. 836. 865, C. J. B. says they do not deserve notice. 

This answer, if it deserve the name of one, might with 
as much propriety have been given to every count of the 
indictment. 

It is true, that a long enumeration of passages, from which 
nothing satisfactory is elicited, does, in the eye of a genuine 
scholar, deserve no notice. Yet, as tiie charge was, that 
the apparently extensive reading of the youthful editor was 
all a pretence, it was necessary to quote even minor in- 
stances in support of the accusation. 

12. C. J. B. was charged with u^ng at Prom. 321. Jacobs' 
Animadv. in Eurip. p. 328. What this reference means, he 
says he knows not. I will explain flie difficulty. In his 
first edition, at Prom. 321, he quotes from- Stobapus> i. p. 126. 
Grot, a distich, with a faulty reading xXuoi, in the 2d verse^ 
which, in the second edition, is silenfly corrected into xXusi, 
as Jacobs had quoted. Had my copy of Grotius' Sto-* 



foasus not be^n lent to a friend, I should have known that 



my 
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the error was merely typograplttcal, and I should not bare 
quoted this as an instance of plagiarism. 

13. The r^renee to the Venetian Scholia at Prom. 467., C. 
J. B. says, he did not get, as was charged against him, from 
Schweighaenser's index to Athenceos, but * firom a book into 
which fa^ had long before copied all the quotations contained 
in those Scholia/ Had I sooner known that an index of au- 
thors, quoted by the Venetian Scholia, has long since been 
made by Kuinoel, and pubUsbed by Hatles in Fabric. Bibl. 
Orsec. torn. i. p. 444, 1 dionld have been now more ready, 
than I once was, to believe, not that C. J. B. had carefully 
read those SchoUa, but that he had rifled that store-house 
of varied information, as well on this occasion as in the 
preface to the Persse, p. xiv, where the quotations from 
Arrian and Procopius are derived from Fabric. Bibl. 6r. 
ed. Harles, t. u. p. 182, unless C. J. B. was indebted to 
Bast. Epist. Crit. p. 12. 

14. The plagiarism at Prom. 470, on Hemsterfauis, at 
Hesych. v. Ej^ceA^ is half confessed, and the defence of flie 
non-plagiarism, if so it is to be called, destroyed above. 

15. On this and five otfier counts (18, 19, 20, 24, 25.) 
C. J. B. pleads the certainty of detection as an argument 
against the probability of the commission of a theft. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so ignorant of human motives as not to 
know that crimes are frequently perpetrated with the cer^ 
tainty of ultimate detection, yet with the hope that detec- 
tion will come late, and that, in the interval, every benefit 
will be derived from villainy long concealed ? If he knows 
not thisi he is unfit to talk with men ; and if, knowing it, he 
fancies he can play on the ignorance of others, he must' 
fondly deem all men are bom fools for the advantage of 
himself alone. 

16. C. J. B. is accused of deriving the materials of his 
note on Prom. 878. ed. 8. from Porson's notes on Hec. 
1161. Equit. 1046. and Pac. 680. 

Although he denies that he ever saw the Person papers 
on Aristophanes, yet, even if he had seen them, he wishes 
to know in what the plagiarism consists. The unswer is 
obvious. Person had insinuated that there was no differ^ 
(Hice between lx|u»ISi|xyov, ^{jxeSi/xvov, and tj^/xtSiftvov. This 
hint C. J. B. adopts, and quotes at Prom. 878. ed. 2. the 
same passage as Porson had quoted at Eqait. 1046. from 
the Etymol. M., and corrects in Pac. 680. IxftfJi/tvov, as Pear- 
son had done at Hec. 1161. And yet C. J. B., wiA won- 
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^rons ain^Qity^ asks where is the plagkrism in allthk? 
Had he on this occasion been able to nse a.Gi?eek lex. pro- 
perly, even with the aid of the Porsoi^pap^s^he iivouldhave 
seGa that the gloss quoted by Imnself from Snidas 'Exfiyivw, 
is to be r^erred to Soph. CEd. T. 1187. where Porson in 
Miscell. Crit. p. 216. and Sehaefer ad Bos. p. 812. correct 
fX/x^youf Xfiovowj into sKiMivoug yjpivw^. 

17. The pk^iarism of C. J* B. at Prom. 27. in Gloss* on 
D'OrviUe, Chariton, p. 41j6=:355 is confessed. 
. 18. 19. The defence of the confessed plagiarism discuss- 
ed at 15. 

. 20. The plagiarism at Prom. 431. in Gloss, on Alberti 
and others, is acknowledged to be suspicious. 

C. J. B. asserts> however, ^' that th^ passages quoted at 
Hesychins, V. "Avhpowpai^pog, were collected by himsdf, and 
that he .did not expect to gain much credit from the dis- , 
play of reading.'" How much credit he expected to gain 
it is difficult to say ; how little he will gsdn may easily be 
glassed. When he shall wipe off the aspersions thrown 
on his veracity, I will listen to his assertions^v that, at the 
period of his first edition, he had read the works of Aristo- 
tle, Plutarch, JSUan, and Theoj^ylact, for the purpose of 
hunting out instances of vgwpot in composition. 

22. C. J. B. is charged with purloining at Prom. 802. ed. 
2. fro|n Poison's Advers. p. 276, instances of elra with a par- 
ticiple. He replies that six only out of nineteen belong to 
Poison. But he does not say how many belong to Dawes, p. 
284=502, Kidd,and to Hermann. Nub. 857. The point,how- 
ever, of the cha^e was meant to rest upon the hint suggest- 
ed by Porson, and adopted silently by C. J. B., of defending 
£urip. Phaetbont Fragm. 8, against unnecessary emenda- 
tions. 

. 23. la reply ,to the charge of pilfering from Schneider's 
iEsop, the restitution of the verses of Babrias, C J. B. says, 
that " he knew not even the existence of Schneider's woA, 
till he leai:ned it from myself." Thas may be true ; and yet 
he .might have obtained the idea of palming off the res- 
titution of the fable about the Xa^pio^, from Schneider's 
Aristot Hist. Animal, iv. p. 488, where that very fable is 
quoted at length, and the hint first throvm out that metrical 
fables existed in the collection, which De Furia first pub- 
lished from the Vatican Mss. Now Schneider's Aristotle 
bears date 18L1, and might have found its way into the li- 
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bnnry of even an obscure comitry-pariali ptlert bcffove WiS, 
fte date of C J. B/s plagiarisms. 

34. Dobree's emendation in the Classical jkmmal, No. iii. 
p. 654, says C. J. B., '* ought to have beea known to Mm.'' 

By i;^at ccmipalsion be ongbt to hav^ known tbe coo-^ 
toits of a jouraal whieh he pretends not to read, I c«yM>t 
discover. But that, at the period aMuded Ip, he dkl not 
know the contents of that third number, hedaves not assert; 
although at the moment wh^i he was peni^ng his article tm 
the Quarterly Review, No. xviii. p« S5S, itwas conveaient 
for him to forget the author, and he place of (he ^nenda* 
lion; especially as in the Quarl^ly Bwfiew, No. xv. 
p. 217, be had i^ded to the ClassicalJoiiiiial under tin 
name of an ohcure jmblkation. Weil, indeed, would it be 
for €• J. B. if he could, Inr a word of his, raider tbi^ woik 
obscure, which has breught his j^giarisms to light. 

C. S. B., in defence of tiiis acknewledgied chavge, says^ 
tiiat he should hard/t^ have had t/n Misurmnce to pa» q^ tki 
emendation of a friend as his mion. 

The man> who has the assurance taleH a falsehood m hfe 
defence, may be allowed the lees asswiance to steal an 
emeudatioii; and if be has any windom, he will piifer from 
a friend who will not, rather than an enemy who will^ ex** 
pose the iniquity. 

25. In answer to the charge of cMveyiMg from Ae pages 
of the Classical Journal^ No; vii. p« 1S9, to^ those of the 
Edinburgh Review, No. xxxviii. p. iffly an emendation <>f 
^schylus, C. J. B. says, that ht can, with thegrtateet tndky 
aver he was not indebted for it to the Classical JoMtfmL 

Now as in that very number of the Classical Journal an 
article by C. J. B. was inserted, under the name of '^ Dia- 
tribe de Antimacho," it seems scarcely possible that, in 
running his eyes over the table oi contents, he should not 
have seen another article entitled ^^ Coe^ctnne CMticie in 
Auctores Grsecos/' and cmstaining emendations on that vwy 
j£schylus, whom C. J. B. was, awl is, in tile cowse of pub- 
lishing. If C. J. B. will enquire among his Mends, he wfll 
find more than one, who think the plagiarism in thii^ instance 
of rather a suspicious character, from' the coincidence of not 
only the emendation, but the reason assigned for tiie oivnq^ 
tion of ^x TTo/oti into IxTivo^. Let tbereadevtum to^my note on 
Suppl. 906, and decide for himself, whether the charge be 
not i^lly established. 

On this, as on other occasions, C. J. B. has exhibiled'no 
inconsiderable degree of sophistry, in writing (^ thing and 
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jii^aning «aiofliQi. Bat lie flankd too highly of bis omn, 
and too lightly of my tale]|t3> if he supposes me incapable 
of detecting his casuistry. At present I have confined 
myself to the fair and legitimate meaning, deducible from 
his supposed honest language^ But if herei^tef he resorts 
to any quibbles, he may rest assured that such an attempt 
will only bring additicmal discomfiture on his head. 

C. J« B. saySj that ibr the last ten years of his life his 
employments baye rendered it utterly impossible for him 
to hunt through literary journals fof the caraal emendationfi 
of other scholars, apd in many cases er^n to look at them. 
This assertion, if it were true, would only prove that he 
is sadly negligent, in his duty as an editor of a Gredc 
author, for ibe improvement of whom some matc^rials 
wiU be found in the periodical publication^ of that period; 
But wii^ is really the fttctf Notlni^ more not less than 
dus* That during the whole ten years past, not only has 
be read, but absohitely been continually writing in, various 
reviews, no matter how pc4itically opposed to each 
other, yet to him att friends, as being equally the vehicle 
for his sneers and insinuations; and though it appears 
thathesalittlevalueftUs own writii^s, as not to remeni- 
ber them MmsdHT, yet, in the confidence of bis oym real, 
and on the part of others presumed, forgetfulness, he has 
thoughtlessly exposed his falsehoods to detection. 

Thus have I not only supported Ae accusation originaUy 
inade^butdestcoyed also every atom of the defence, two 
instances alone excepted, where I confess my zeal has out- 
stripped my discretion. And I know not how I can better 
ckise the subject than by quoting the very words of C. J. 6. 
Umself in the Edinburgh B;ev. No* xxxviii. p. 508, wilt, 
only such alteration as Ibe present case requires : . 

"I now take leave of 0r. Blomfield, having to apolo- 
gise to my readers for the extreme prolixity of this article, 
which I have protracted to so great a length solely for the 
satisfaction of the gendeman who is the object of it. Having 
given a sort of a general notice of ius misdeeds, and pointed . 
out a few of his principal plagiarisms, I was concerned 
to find that Dr. Blomfield accused me of acting too harshly 
towards him. I thought it, therefore, but justice to make 
amends, and, in the present article, to speak as mildly as 
I could, of bis confessed plagiarisms and convicted false- 
hoods. It remains for Dr. Blomfield to judge whether ti^^/ 
has gained any thing by the change." 
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Calculating on the certainty that C. J. B« must reply to 
this exposure of his defence, I beg leave to forewarn hkak 
that inmyVebutter to his rejoinder, he will find fresh in- 
stances of his Plagiarisms, and a collection of the fieauties 
of Blomfield, extracted from various Reviews, in which he 
has abused those alone, whom he deemed unwilling or una- 
ble to reply. Nor shall he derive the least benefit from the 
caution through which he has abstained from provoking by 
word or deed those, who, should he be disposed to retaliate for 
the acts of one upon the head of another, will bawl in his ear : 

Quid immerente8 hospUes vexas, eamSy 

Igntnus adveraum lupoi ? 
Quin hue tnotief , m potes, vertU mifuv, 

Et me remorturum petU 7 

But to triumph thus over a prostrate foe has been considered, 
from the age of Homer to the present period, as the mark of 
no generous mind. Nor should I have felt even the wish 
to use the language of exultation against a crest-fallen an- 
tagonist, were not C. J. B. that individual, who has shut 
himself out from all claim to mercy, by defying again 
the hand that has detected his former plagiarisms and 
his present falsehoods. Had he, indeed, in his defence, 
confined himself to an humble Confession of his guilt, and 
pleaded for his manifold sins in pilfering, the poverty of 
his imagination, and his incurable desire to gain, without 
knowing how, the reputation of a first-rate Grecian, I 
could have viewed his errors with an eye of compassion, 
and would have gently rebuked him for his hopeless aspi- 
raticms. But when, in utter forgetfulness of his own im- 
potence, he has chosen to enter the ring against him, who 
has . not unadvisedly commenced the fight, it is his own 
fault, if he has met with one, who, non missura cutemnisi 
plena cruoris hirudo, sticks like a leech, nor drops till full of 
mood. 
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ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 

It is now generally agreed^ tbat^ in settling the text of any 
ancient writer, conjectural emendation is to be avoided as much 
as possible. Wetstein's learning and critical boldness are well 
known ; yet he says in the prolegomena to his edition of the New 
Testament^ that^ *^ though he thought that the greater part of th^ 
conjectural emendations, which he had noticed, were both learned 
and ingenious^ and found nothing to blame in those, by whom they 
were suggested, he still was bound to confess ingenuously, that 
scarcely two of them had his cordial approbation." This ob- 
servation applies particularly to those authors, the manuscripts 
of whose works are numerous. 

Acquiescing in the truth of this observation, I yet venture to 
point out two passages in the Geor'gics of Virgil, which, though 
they exist in all the manuscripts^ and I may add in all the printed 
editions of them, of which we are possessed, appear to me to 
be, one of them an evident transposition, the other, either 
that, or an evident interpolation. 

1 . 1 beg my reader to place before him the begiuniug of 
the second Georgic, and to read from its first to its 47th verse ; 
and then to ask himself whether the verses from the S8th verse 
to the end of the passage should not be expunged from the place 
in which they stand, and inserted between verse 7 and verse 8. 

The poet first mentions, generally, his subject ; then addresses 
Bacchus, the founder of it ; then proceeds to the didactic ; and 
then, on a sudden, and without any connexion with what 
precedes or follows, introduces a second address : — this second 
address, if placed immediately after the first, will be felt to 
follow it naturally, and not to be discordant with the verses 
which, on this supposition, it will immediately precede, or those 
by which it will be immediately followed. — It may be added, 
that the plan will then immediately accord with the opening of 
the first Georgic. 

2. 1 must next request my reader to place under his eyes 
the dd Georgic ; and passing over, if he can, the 48 first 
verses, to begin with the 49th, and thence read — he certainly 
will not find it a labor — till the 129th : and then consider whe- 
ther the 120th, 121st, and 122d verses either are not an inter- 
polation, or should not be inserted between the 96tb and 97th^' 
and make one sentence, not with the verses preceding, but with 
those that follow the 97th. 
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I beg leave to ask, — As the text now stands^ to what verse 
or sentence cnn the word '*, Qumiivis" be applied t 
* 1 shall add no more^ — in fact inquiries of this nature are 
rather to be decided by feeling than argument. 



*. 



NOTICE OF 

An Introduction to the criticat Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev, T. Hart- 
well HoRNB, M. A., ^c. Sgc. 8^. Second Edition^ 
revised^ corrected^ and enlarged. Four large volumes, 
iSvo. Pn 31. 3s. 



In a preceding number' we submitted to our readera a brief 
notice of the first edition of this most valuable of mod^n theo- 
logical publications. Impressed with the convicticm diat the 
laborious research, the extensive reading, and undoubted talent 
of the author, deserved the most decided and almost unqualified 
approbation and praise^ we did not hesitate to bestow our eu* 
logy in such unmeasured language, that we must have excited 
the contempt of our readers if the work had been unfavorably 
received. We willingly incurred the danger. Far from feartt^ 
to commit ourselves^ we were willing to pledge on thia'tndiy 
useful work, whatever credit we might have sometimes obtained 
from those articles which have been most general^ approved. 
We have not been mistaken in our estimate of the discernment 
of the public ; we have not been disappointed of our anticipated 
gratification in the universal approbation with which Mr. Hor^e 
has been so justly rewarded. The first edition has be^ received 
ita the most favorable manner; '' In addition to the extei^aive 
circulation which the work has obtained in the Universities^ and 
other dieologtcal semmaries in England, it has recendf b^en 
adopted as a text-book in the Colleg^e at Princeton, New Jersey^ 
and in the protestant Episcopal seminary at Newhaven,in Nofth 
America." The career of the work has but begun* We ha^e ee 
doubt but that it will become the standard reference and t^t- 
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\^9^ of ourteveral Colleges at OiifcHrcl and Cambridge, and wilt 
find a place iu the library^ not oiily of our candidatea for orders, 
aod theological students in generaly bat be received with pleasure 
by ttiose who have comjileted their preliminary studies, and 
bave made Extensive progress in the science of theology. 

The first edition of Mr. Home's work was divided into three 
parts. Part the first comprised a concise view of the Geogra- 
phy of Paleltine, and of the moral, civil, religioaSi and political 
state of the Jews, illustrating the principal events recorded in 
Scri|)t«re. The second treated on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture in all its bvanches. The third was appropriatBd to the 
Amilysis of Scfipture^ andcontained a history of the sacred canon 
of the 014 ami .New Testament, together with an abstract of 
the evideiH:e for the divine ori^n, credibility, and inspiration of 
each ; copious critical preiaces to each book were given, with 
accurate and masterly synopses of their respective contents* 
These s^ynopses were so dniwo i^> as to present, so far as was 
practiieable^ at one glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects 
fiCMitained meadi tMiok of Scriptuns. To these three divisions 
waa added an appcudk^ embiaemg the principal topics of bibli^ 
cat crkicism^-^ueh asmamucripts^ and editions of the Scriptures, 
various readings, Usts of coDMuentators, &c. which could not 
be iaitroduQed with propriety into the body of the work, without 
blendieg iogetber two subjects which are evidently distinct — the 
critictfm> and interpretation of the Bible. 

This second edition, which we have long anticipated with 
eagerness^ and which we rejoice to be now able to recommend 
to the deiiestand most frequent examination, that the apparently 
^(rafagMit praise we thought k our boundea duty to be^ow 
on the first, and to reiterate on this second edition, may be de- 
monstrated (o be jus^ is arranged in four volumes. 
> Volume K eovtaina a critical enquiry into the genuineness, 
IHitheoticity, tmcorrapted preservation, and inspiratipn of the 
Holy Scripturet; including, among other subjects, a copious 
investigaUan of tke testimonies of profane authors to the leading 
facts rciCMrded in the Scriptures, particularly a new branch of 
enideftee for their credibility, which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptioos, and ancient structures* This is followed by a full 
view of the aigumeats afforded by miracles and prophecy for the 
insj^alaon of the Scriptures, and a discussion of the whole of 
their iotemal evidence, furnished by the doctrines, the precepts, 
and the harmony, &c. &c. of the Bible ; together with a refutation 
of the very numerous objections which have been urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An appendix to 
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this vokime coaipriMft m particular examkioticMi of the miracle^ 
supposed to bave been wrought by the Egyptian magkians; and 
of tbe supposed^ or alleged contradictions, wfaicb are said to 
have been discovered in Scripture. This discussion is followed 
by a table of the prophecies relating to the Messiah^ and their 
fulfiUnenty and by an examination of the pretensions of the apo- 
cryphal books of tiie Old and New Testament. 

in the first edition Mr. Horhe had given a very brief outline 
only of the evidences for the genuineness and inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments, being naturally unwilling to aug- 
ment unnecessarily the number of treatbes on these subjects. 
Called upon, however, publicly, and by name from the pres^, 
to reply to the infidel objections of the day, he thought it 
his duty not to shrink from the task, and proceeded according- 
ly through all the disgusting sof^try, the specious objec- 
tions, the gross and illiberal attacks, which to this day have 
been revived or. invented against Christianity. To the labor of 
a compiler he has joined acuteness, judgment, and perfect freC'* 
doui of inquiry. With eloquence, spirit, and earnestness, such 
as became a Christian, he entered fully and fairly into the laby- 
rinth of perplexing controversy. When a laborious author at- 
tempts the compiUtion of mteresting or useful matter, on other 
subjects, it frequently happens that no originality is induced, no 
animated paragraphs, or proofs of intellectual exertion enliven 
the reader, who toils through the. dull and lifeless pages. In 
the study of Theology this is seldom or never found to take 
place. Whoever with freedom and impartiality, vrith a hand 
prepared to labor^ a heart impressed with the importance of the 
subject, and a head well stored with varied and useful informa- 
tion, deyotes himself to the apparently humble labor even of a 
compiler on sacred subjects ; with him languor, dobiess, and life- 
lessness, seldom occur. Eloquence is induced by the magnificence 
of the subjects discussed. Animation is given by the number, 
and boldness of the enemies of revelation. Interest^ and strength, 
and spirit, will always follow the heardelt, and personal con- 
cern which an author generally takes in those subjects, which 
poncera both him and all mankind, as immortol and acconntirible 
beings. Such is the case with Mr. Home in the volume before 
us : had he been devoid of native talent, and energy, they would 
have been in some degree unavoidably induced by the nature of 
the topics discussed. But yfhen in addition to the spirit of re- 
search, unwearied diligence, and acknowledged talent, he has 
dedicated himself to the study of Scripture, its author, its mean- 
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h^, its objf ct, aim) its end, k will aot excite, surprise tKat he has 
ttttaioed to a power of langus^e^ a strength of argument, and an 
enforcement of conviction, that will make this part of his work 
essentially useful and necessary to the biblical student. 

VoUime the second treats on Sacred Criiicisni. It includes 
an historical and critical account of the original languages of 
Scripture — the principal JVfss., &c. — the history of the authorised 
version^ witli its ample vindication from late objections--^the 
benefit of attending) to the study of Jewish and rabbinical 
authors. To these discussions are added a dissertation on the 
various readings of Sgripture ; of which a comparatively brief, 
though valuable notice only, was given in the first edition. A 
learned chapter follows, on the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. In the former edition tables of reference 
only were given to the . quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New : but as these quotations have been frequently made the 
subject of cavilling by tlie adversaries of the Scriptures, and as 
all students have npt the time to find out^ and compare several 
hundred references, they are now, in this edition, given at full 
length, (accompanied with critical remarks,) in Hebrew, Greek, 
and English, showing their relative agreement with the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint; and showing whether they are prophecies 
cited as literally fulfilled ;' prophecies typicaUy or spiritually ap- 
plied ; prophecies accommodated ; or simple allusions to the .Old 
Testament . This part concludes with a well-written chapter on 
the poetry of the Hebrews, and on harmonies of the Scriptures. 
The second part of the second volume is appropriated to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We mentioned in our preceding 
notice^ that this division of the work in the first editton was 
more particularly valuable. In addition to the several topics 
we there recount as introduced by the author, are many olliers, 
containing the most curious, intefesting atfd important informa- 
tion. They are however so numerous, that a mere list of the 
principal topics discussed, v^ould enlarge this notice beyond its 
required limits. We entreat only of all who are truly ariixioiis 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the sacred writings, 
to peruse these useful pa^es. So much has been added to this 
party and to the ' discussion that follows it, that it may be in 
some measure considered as new. The discusrion is on the 
proper application of the principles of interpretation to the 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture, lliese are applied to die 
historical interpretation — to the interpfetatibn of the fignratit^ 
language of Scripture^ its tropes, ^[ures, metonymiesyniet^- 
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phbrsi nlkgerief^ pmUes^ proterbs, &c. ; to* Ihe spiritual or 
oqfftioal tnterprelatioD ; to the interpretation of propbeGj, of 
tyfB, doetrinei^ oiond pMsagea, pro«iise»^ and threateoings of 
Scripture } coododing nvith tke inferential- and practical lea^iing 
of Scripture. Tbe appedd^K lo the Vokme i^ontaim critical 
notices of an immense njassof leiicons and grammars- of the 
onginal or cognate langua^ xit Scriptttre-<^8t8 of writers, com^ 
menta tors and expositors of tbe BiUe. 

The third volume is entirdj new. It consists of ftnur parts ; 
treating respectirel J of the hietorieal geography of the Holy 
Land ; the pobtkai and military i^hirs of the Jews ; Aetr reli- 
gious or sacred affiurs, anran^ mider the heads of sacred 
places, persons, times and seasons ; die comqptions of rel^ion 
mnong the Jews; their sects, and condttioa in the time of 
CSnriitt^ Part the fourth discusses the private life, manners, 
customs^ and amuseonents^ of the Jews, and other nations, inci* 
dentaUy mentioned or aililded to iit the Holy Scriptures. The 
Appenidik to thk volume contains, besides chronological, and 
tables of weights and measures, a geographical Index of the 
principal places mentioned in Scripture, widi an abstract of 
profinie and oriental Ustory, so finr as it was necessary to elaci- 
date the sacred writings* 

Tbe fourth volume k appropriated to the Analysis of Scrips 
ture. Mr. Home has ilot found it necessary to make many 
atteratiom in this part of his extensive work, the observations 
ther^Mre which were made in our former number are still 
applicable^ and to those we beg to refer our readers : and we 
shnll add but one remark as a conclusion to our necessar^ 
rapid survey of this second edition. Since that notice was 
wfittoi we have bad aaiple opportunity of studying the work at 
our leismre, tnd of hearing the several opinions, formed by many 
impartial and able judges, on its merits and pretensions. We 
have not only found no reason to come to other conclusions than 
those to which we formerly arrived ; on tbe contrary, we repeat 
them if possible more fuUy and decidedly dian before; and 
with respect to the opinions of others, we never remember to 
hmae heard of a work which received in all companies, frotei 
meaof all opinions, such uniform, such unqualified approbation, 
as we have listened to when this work became the subject of 
conversation. We rejoice timt the public can appreciate these 
Uoviotts volumes as they deserve, and we again congratulate 
Ml*. Home on bis hononible and complete success. 
-^ We, shall conclude this notice by mentioning one or iwo 
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poiuU which we think iaterestii^ to the purchasers ;<^ the £rst^ 
99 well a9 of the second edition. The iirat edition wascotn**' 
prised in two thick dosely-priated volumes, with an appendiar: 
it €ontaifled<about seventeen hundred printed pages* The second 
edition b comprised ia four laige v<James^ and occupies neariy 
^hi^ee thousand pages* But not onlj has the laborious author 
thus enlarged the me, and increased the value of his book, he 
has adopted both a wider page, and employed a smaH but 
distinct and clear type, to introduce, without adding to the price, 
a large mass of new and important matter. Anxious however 
to render justice to the purchasers of the first edition, Mr* 
Horne has publisbed the entire third volume of his new edition, 
together with all such newly introduced critical matter as couM 
be detached from the context, in the form of a supplemenlal 
volume to the first edition* In this additional vdumealso he 
has inserted six new plates, and eigbteei wuodoots, iat^rspelratd 
•iDong the letter press* By this plan ample justice will be 
rendered to those, who may be disinclined to purduae both 
editions* 

it is the custom with some of the more modest and diflMeot 
of our editors of newspapers, should tbey ever antieip^ the 
measures which the legislature proposed to adopt, to:e«dai« m 
triumphant gratulations^^-*-^' we ace happy that his majesty's 
ofimsters have at length taken our advice" — ^' we strongly re- 
commemled a change of neasmres, so long as a year aq^" — wtdi 
much more of the same solemn s^le and facetious manner* 
We shall not imitate this j^easing complacency by asserting that 
Mr* Home, in Mnsequenee of our animadversions, onfy^ has 
afdded several improvements to his new edition, but we are flad 
to see that bis judgment has adopted many of diose alterations, 
which we thought essential to die perfection of his design. 
With the exception of any original remarks on the shepherd* 
kings of Egypt, and on the curious questions respecting thedis- 
pewon and (die original setdements of mankind, discussed kj 
Mr*, BryUnt and Mr. Faber, whfeh have adt yet received the; at* 
tentiou add esiaminatien tfaey:deserve> we see with i^easnre 
that all our odier remarke are ao longer necessary* The cek- 
bretted and very learned work of Mn Nolan on the integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate, and tise eurioiie theory of its author em the 
authenticity of the disputed- verse iti St. John^ is admirably con-* 
densed into a very small coo^pass — the index of general aatler, 
aa might indeed have been anticipated, b greatly enlarged-**mhth 
has ti^ik added to the account of the patriarchal times,, and the 
j^triftrch^ religion f and aa ample index of fifty pages, of the 
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passages of Scripture quoted, illustrated or explained in die 
work, has been added, as we earnestly recommended to the 
author^ and were satisfied he would have added to the new edi* 
tion. Mr. Home however advises us, that he committed Uie 
compilation of this index to a literary friend, who seems to have 
executed the task allotted to him with great care and accuracy.' 
Among the other supplemental matter, we observe that Mr. 
Home has added very much to his work, from an attentive pe* 
rusal of the several important publications which have bsued 
from the press since the appearance of the first edition. Among' 
others, Mr. Jebb's very admirable work on the poetical style of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, with the application of certain principles, 
arid parallelisms to the style of the New Testament. An 
ample account of this work, with many extracts of instaoees of 
the author's reason, is given by Mr. Home. Dr. Lawrence^s' 
tract, the republication of the book of £noch, aneecount of the 
harmonies of the Scriptures, and of Lightfoot's Chronicle, with 
a brief statement of TorshelFs plan, is made introductory to a 
very satisfactory notice of Mr. Townsend's newly publislMKi ar- 
rangement of the Old Testament. Mr. Horne informs us that 
he bad intended, after the completion of his present undertaking/ 
to commence an arrangement or harmony of the whole of 
Scripture, but that this work,, so far as it respects the Old Tes- 
tament, is happily rendered unnecessi^ry by Mr. Towi»end's 
publication. Of that work Mr. Home expresses the most de- 
cided and favorable opinion ; thlEit it is exceedingly useful to all 
elergymen, and indispensably necessary to those who design to 
enter upon the sacred office. Mr. Home has noticed many 
other new works, those published on the continent as well 
as in £ngland. M either has he omitted the very interesting il- 
lustration of the Scriptural history of the overthrow of the army 
of Josiah, given us in Belzoni's travels. We might mention 
many other very important excellencies in the work before us,, 
but we are not permitted to devote much space to the notice 
even of such works as this. We trust that in another edi- 
tion still greater perfection will be given to this book, by 
many useful and valuable discusnons, and additional information' 
on many points. And let not this wish excite surprise. The 
Scriptures will never cease to attract the attention, and exerdse 
the faculties, of man, till a brighter sbene of existaw^ open 
upon him. Every day new sources of -illustration open to us. ' 
'^ Many ran to and fro, and knowledge is increased." Much 
as Mr. Home has accomplished, by executing, with the labor of 
twenty years, the Introduction we wre now noticing ; though ho- 
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has placed himself at Jthe head of his class of biblical writers ; 
and though bis work, in our opinion, is the most useful, interestr 
ing, and important of any that has yet appeared on the crjitic^l 
study of the Bible — much still remains, and will ever remain, to 
employ the time, the talents, and the researches of our critics 
and ^udents. We shall mention a few only of those alterations 
pr additions which may be introduced mto a future edition : if^ 
on perusing the whole more attentively, others occui: to us, we 
shall certainly wish to iqsert them, for Mr. Home's attention, in 
the pages of this Journal. We would advise, then, that in a 
subsequent edition, the Greek that is quoted should be accen- 
tuated — that a more ample account b^ given of the labors of 
Bryant, Faber, Heidegger, and others who have treated on the 
earlier history of the antediluvian or postdiluvian patriarchs ; 
particularly the labors of Bochart, and his successors — Middle- 
ton's labors on the Greek article might have been related at greatr 
er length— -a map of St. Paul's travels, on the plan of that given 
by Barrington in the Miscellanea Sacra, might have been useful. 
Lord/Barrio^n traces on the map five several journeys of St. 
Paul, instead merely of the usual rotite which is given by Mr. 
Home. Lord Barrington's theory, too, of the preaching and dis- 
senaination of Christianity, first among the Jews, next among the 
proselyted Gentiles, and lastly among the idolatrous Gentiles in 
general, wonid have been acceptable. There was room too for 
some additional remarks on Diodati's analyses of the several books 
of scripture, and more on the several systems of chronology — for 
a disquisition on that most interesting subject to a Christian^ 
the identity of the angel Jehovah of the Old Testament ivith 
the Messiah of the New — for a more extended account of the 
Apaoiftao medal^ imd for some other topics of minor importance. 



LITERARY INTELUGENCE. 



We. were in hopes, that our redoubtable opponent. Dr. Blom- 
field, had said ** Odiis exsaturattis quievi.^' But, not satisfied 
with assaulting us with the thundering cannon of the Quar- 
terly Review, he has bronght into the field a piece of less C2|« 
libre^ loi^ disused^ to pour in a volley of small shot. 
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Wtikhi^mual mMaem, eabdbriaad lidci»aicy> lie 19 plieflhie^ 
to say^ tba^ "for ter ybaits toOETHBBVre have been labor- 
ing to provoke n castigation." For a refutation of this assei^ 
tion, we refer our readers to No. 46 of this Journal, where we 
gave a list of the passages which we couM cdUiect^ of these instate 
oes of aggression agaiosi Dr« Btomfidd^ of which he so btetlBfiy 
oomplaios* Of these the first^ ^Meltorem lectionem excoj^ 
tavit Blomfielditrs^*' began in 1811 ; and the last^ '' It is easj 
to disprove this, unqualified aasertiooj^ upon testin^ftj^ which 
Mr. Bl. himself will soarcelj fisul to admit/^ was pnittod hi 
iai5! 

: But, not to dwell on the^stbstittttioit of t^' for five^ we ask^ 
has Dr. Bl. had ju^ reason to complain of our Wuit of candor 
or faimessi As Editors of a critical MiaceUany^ supported by 
the contribttticms of corre^ondenta^ we ceiisiikc oursahies as 
bound to insert any article iu fcir.connneiidatiow <tf censwe itf a 
literary work. If we bad held Dr. BlomfieM's name too aacred 
to be a^tttiotied, he might perhaps not have thanked us for our 
silence. Authors generally complain of persofudities, when 
Uie criticism is more just than agreeable ; mA tiie puUic w^ 
too well aware of thia lo trust (o Aeir ^uendeMS rspnssenta^ 
iifcms. 

But to' prove our. sincere desire to avoid giving offence to a 
man of Dr. Blomfield's temper, we abstained from noticing iuni 
from that time, — althou^ many aev^e artieks w«re sfufe io ua^ 
and offers were made to translate the Jena Review for our use, 
— except in one wtide^ No. 39, p^. £1^ m which we gwre him 
and his lamented brother that praise and credit^ which would 
have softened the rraeetnve^t, if not ohtaiqed the good will, of a 
man of placability and feeling. 



' Hfe name incked is not affixed to this d'ratribe, which maybe written 
hy some inferior associate, kk the same irtyle aad spirit. But he is the 
primary Planet, attended perhapa by a fewSatelUtet; he ts tfie Satam/ 
whose influence is intended to be fatal ^ous. 
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Neither - our silence nor tmr commendation avttite<U He 
continued to fulminate his anathemas against us ; and dttecled 
the bent of his hostility even against the printer of this Journeh 
^^ Still did we bear it with a patient shrug/' until the puUici^on 
af his article in the Quarterly Review,-''-^an suticle on the spirit 
nad tendency of which there are not two ofnnions, — wben for- 
bearance would have been a dereliction of our friend's isteiiest^ 
and sUence would have bad the appeaiance of a forgetliilnest of 
our own character. We do not hesitate to court thedeoisioo of 
die impartial reader, whether Mr. V.'s Reply in No« 43 of the 
Cl^sical Journal to the first, and our own in No. 46 to the 
second^ article of the Quarterly Review, were not a»m^oderate 
and unassuming, as Dr. Bh'a irttaek was. intemperate and petu^ 
lant After this diatribe, we leave the reader to judge whether 
'' we had neither provocation to excite, nor fud to keep alive, 
animosity." Yet the imputation of '^ unimoskyV we wlxioiisly 
deprecate, and solemnly disclaim. 

We are accused of noticing, in No. 15» p. 18 of this Journal « 
mistake of his. On turning to it, we find that the wtiter of thni 
article, who is- exceeded by few in depth of cksaica} learning, attri*: 
1)utes it to '^ oversi|^ and hurry." A mild reproof surely, conw 
pared with the. Editor of Sappho's invective against the Germeiai 
Editor, couched in these uncourteous words : '' Coptra tamen 
disputat Volgerus, ineptissimis tlrgumentis fretus*" 

After seven or ei^t years we are again reminded, in no very 
gracions terms, of some errata, from which we must confess,. 
ui vimtu cadamus m9tm, that few of our Numbers are perfectly 
free, in coQse<}uence of the genenii hurry' with which Peribditals. 
are committed to the press. But a candid critic wonU have been 
convinced that they could have been oecMloned oidy by <' o«er- 
^Sji V . Iq ^be ab^nce of the Editors, and principal Reader, a 
sheet was left to the care of the Translator of the article, who 
left a few «uch blunders as ^' ApoIIonius of Tyaneus/' He 
would observe that we had called that writer ''Ap<^niu!i 
Tyaneus, Apollonius of Tyana, and Apdkmins ^le Tyane.". 
Yet for this we are taxed with " ignorance." We leave our 
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opponent in full possession of all the credit^ attached to this 
delicate langudge, and will ouly observe^ that we did not cat ( 
his far greater blunders in the Greek language^ the effect of 
" io;norance.** 

' We leave him in the hands of Mr. Burges on the score of 
plagiarism. In answer to those charges, he justifies himself 
by accusing an eminent scholar, whom the hand of death has 
long removed from all opportunity of vindicating himself^ of 
the same * pnkctice, — a mode of deferice, which will avail as 
little at the bar of criticism, as it would in a court of law. On 
the conclusive evidence of his lengthy and labored article on that 
subject, supported as his assertions are, principally on his own 
avro^ ff)}, we wish to leave the judgment to those, who have 
brought more particular accusations than we are inclined to do. 
His iilamorous inve<^tive against the Classical Journal may 
disgust his readers, but cannot affect that publication, except as 
an indirect recommendation, perhaps as authoritative as his most 
elaborate panegyric. THe irritable and fretful anxiety, with 
which he affects to despise this Journal, and his more powerful 
and direct accusers, proves that he is far from holding them in 
contempt, and that he is successful in imitating, in more than 
one respect, (he chliracter of Sir PretfuF Plagiary.' 
' Anothek'y neither very civil nor usual, mode of attack is, that 
the Classical Journal is not sold by a '' principal bookseller in 
Cambridge." Without presuming to discriminate the different 
degrees of ettinence among die respc^ctable booksellers in that 
town, we shall only appeal to the judgment of those members 
of the University, who know the connexion between that book- 
seller and our opponents. 

We are not sorry, however, that the reflection has been made, 
as it gives us an opportunity of noticing, that many of our readers 
often find some diflBculty in obtaining the Journal. We cannot 
complain, for we do not know the existence, except hy analo- 
gical deduction, of any hostile influence, and we have a high 
opinion of the honor and fairness of the principal booksellers ; 
but we have received so many complaints on the 8i4>jec^ that a 
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9 

cbnsiddraUe part of our gale is sent directly from the oflSc^ of 
the printer, whose wish and practice is to dispose of his publica- 
tions through the medium of the regular, trade. 

Dr. Bl. is aware that he and Mr. V. are placed in verj un- 
equal situations. The former is blessed withease, affluence and 
independence ; the latter is toiling to obtain a subsistence in the 
midst of an opposition, produced by causes over which he 
had no control. Dr. Bl. apologises for not publishing the 
whole of his observations on Sopfaron, because a part was 
printed in the Classical Journal ; for he fears that ^' typographus 
iste" (the reader will observe, the contemptuous i$te) would charge 
him with plagiarism. We are authorised to say that the printer, 
whose spirit of mildness and conciliation we sincerely wish that 
Doctor ille could imitate^ gives him the most liberal freedom 
to take his articles from the Journal, and print them wherever 
he may think proper. In this permission we cordially unite. 
But such is the bitterness of Dr.. BK's hostility agiiiost him, that 
he will probably continue to oppose and pursue him with a spirit 
consistent with his former conduct. 

Far be it from us to treat Dr. Blomfield with contempt. We 
respect his learning and industry; and we have found much 
^utility in many of his publications. We acknowledge the merit 
of several articles in the work of which he still appears to be 
at the head, and shall rejoice in its success. We shall close our 
address to him in the words of the Dramatic poet : 

^' Now leariL the difference 'twixt thy Aeort and ours : 
Thine bids thee lift the dagger to our throat \ 
Ours can forgive the wrong, and bid thee live.'^ 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, author of '^ Funeral Ora- 
tions, translated from the Greek, 8cc, 8m:." is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his " Advice to young Ladies, on tlie 
Improvement of the Mind, and the Conduct of Life." The 
work will be carefully revised and corrected, with several addi- 

VOL. XXIV. C/. Jl. NO. XLVIIL S F 
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ttom^; and will contain a new chapter on Ihe sabjfct of Female 
Acconqplifbiiienliii. 

Dr. Blomfield is aboat to print a second edition of the 
Agamemnon; and an Abridgment of Matthix't Greek Gram- 
mar, for the use of the younger students in Greek. The Choe- 
pborae will be put to press shortly. 

Bekker's Thucydides is completed. His edition of tbe Greek 
Orators will be published by the University of Oxford. 

Professor Monk has been occupied for three or four years in 
preparing a Life of Dr. Bentley ; a work which, it is expected, 
will be sent to the press early in the ensuing spring. The 
biography of this scholar, the most celebrated of those who 
ever established a reputation in the department of classical learn- 
ing, is intimately connected with the history of the University of 
Cambridge for above 40 years, a period of unusual interest, 
and with the literary history of this country for a still longer 
time. It has been frequently remarked, that such a work is 
a desideratum in English literature : and this it is the author's 
endeavour to supply. He has industriously sought for documents 
which may throw light upon the events of those days, or tend 
to illucidate the character, the conduct, and the writings of 
Bentley. For this purpose he has searched the voluminous 
manuscript collections of Baker, of Cole, and of Hearne, as well 
as other records preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Lambeth Library, and those in the University of Cambridge. 
He has also availed himself of a very important correspondence 
between Bentley and the first scholars of his age, as well as of a 
still more extensive assortment of papers, comprising letters of 
Bishop Atterbury, Bishop Sherlock, Bibhop Greene, Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, Dr. Andrew Snape, Bishop Hare, Bishop Zachary 
Pearce, andmany other highly c&tinguidied characters,, who were 
intimately connected with the leading'events of Bentley's history; 
also the whole of the manuscripts left by Dr. Colbatch, his prin- 
cipal opponent in Trinity College. He has omitted no means 
in his power of obtaining a sight of Bentley's letters, which are 
in private hands, having made applications to all quarters where 
he thought that such deposits were likely to be found. In several 
of these cases he has b6en successful : still he is persuaded that 
there exisr other specimens of his correspondence in quarters to 
which he has not been ^ble to discover any clue. Should 
this notice n^eet the eye of persons who possess such pap&rs, or 
who can afford intelligence respecting them, the autl^ will feel 
highly obliged by a communication upon the subject. 
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We aire glad to hear that Professor Rruvens of Leydeo has 
it hi contemplation to publish a Periodical devoted to Ancient 
Inscriptions, and Archaeological Researches. We trust he will 
secure the coK)peration of Professors Boissouade^ Osann, 8lc. 



IN THE PUESS. 

Mr. J. R. Bryce has in the Press a second edition of the 
Elements of Latin Prosody^ with considerable improvements. 

We understand that Professor Hermann has at length put his 
^schylus to press. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

I'he DelpMn and Fariorum Clames^ Nos. XXXV. and 
XXXVI. Pr. ]/. Is. each. Large paper 2/. 2s. The prices 
to be hereafter raised. 

N. B. As it may not be convenient to some .new Sub- 
scribers to purchase at once the whole 36 Nos,, Mr. V. will 
accommodate such by delivering one or two of them with 
each new No. till the set is completed ; i. e. No. 1 may be 
delivered with No. 37^ No. 2 with 38, and so on. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus^ Nos. XIV. and XV., i. e. Part 
XL of the Lexicon, and III. of the Glossaries. 1/. os. each, and 
2/. 12s. 6rf. large. The whole is pledged to be delivered in 39 
Nos. The prices to be hereafter raised. 

Select British Divines, No. X. Pr. 2s. 6d. hotpressed, con- 
taining Matthew Henry's Tracts. Edited by the Rev. C. Brad- 
ley, Curate of High Wycombe. 

Nos. I. and H. contain Bishop Beveridge's Private Thoughts, 
one vok bds. with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. III. and IV. contain Archbishop Leighton's Theological 
Lectures, together with his Expository Lectures, in one vol. bds* 
with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. V. VI. and VII. contain Archbishop Leighton's Com- 
mentary on St. Peter, one vol. bds. pr. 7s. 6rf. 

Nos. VIII. and IX. contain Archbishop Leighton's Sermons, 
one vol. bds. pr. 5s, 

After Henry will succeed the works of Hall, Home, 
Doddridge, Watts, Charaock, Hopkins, Howe^ Baxter, Flavell,^ 
Owen, W. Jones, Pearson, &c«&c. 
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This 'Work wil! coDsist of a uniform 'Reprint of aM'tbe 
most valuable Pieces in Devotional and Prattical Divinity, 
The Authors, from whose writings they will be select^, are 
those who have either been consistent members of the Established 
Church, or whose sentiments have been in strict accordance with 
the general tenor of its Liturgy and Art^icles. With this object 
in view, the Pieces will occasionally be taken from those Divines, 
who were the ornaments of the English Church in the century 
preceding the last. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author will be given, 
wad in some instances a Portrait. 

The Work to be comprised in about 40 Vols. Any Author, 
however, may be purchased separately. 

Casar's Commentaries. Translated by Duncan ; with Wood- 
cuts, abd an Index. 9s. 6d. 

Virgil. Translated by J. Davidson, 6i. 6rf, 

As it has ever been considered superfluous to print a work, 
which is only intended as a book of reference, in a large type, in 
order to swell the Volume, the present Translations have been 
published in such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 

Each Author, as published^ may. be had separate. 

Museum Criticum, No. VII. 

Mschyli, qua Supersunt, Fabula et Frdgtnetita, l^upplices- 
a G. Burges. duod. Pr. Ss. In Usum Scholarum. 

Of all the remains of the Greek Dramatic Poets, we believe 
no play is so corrupted in the language, and obscure m the 
arrangement, as the Supplices of JEschylus. Potter, who had 
a kindred poetical genius, has in his translation given us some* 
thing like what the original author might be supposed to have 
written. Mr. Burges has made a similar attempt, and has 
given us a Greek Play, of which a considerable part is original, 
by conjectural emendations or substitutions. This play is not 
indeed that which passes under the name of iEschylus, but it is 
m attempt, in which few scholars since the days of Scaliger, 
have been possessed of sufficient knowledge of the Greek lan- 
|;uage to succeed. We may resume the consideration of this 
ingenious performance in a future number. 

' Mr. Burges has also' just published the Emnenides, in the 
same form for S<ihobls. Pr. 7s. In the Preface, he takes oc- 
casion to rectify a mistake, which fie had made iu theSttp{>lices, 
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relative to Dr. Blomfield; an ioataoce of candor, of which, we 
shall hail the imitation. 

Munusculum Juventuti ; seu Phadri Tabula Versibus Hexl 
am^tris Concinnatae; necnon specimina quaedam solutae ora* 
tioniSy non tarn ad sensum earundem fabularum aperiendum^ 
quam ad regulas linguae Latinae illustrandas, accommodata. 
Auctore Daniel French, Armig. Jureconsulto. Pr. 8s. To this 
we shall return. 

Mr. Brigg8, who is well known to scholars, by the emenda- 
tions of Theocritus, which are subjoined to Mr. Gaisford's 
edition of that poet, has just published the Greek Bucolic Poets. 
We hope to give some account of this work. 

Professor Gaisford has published a complete collection of 
the Scholia on Hesiod and Theocritus, forming the Srd and 4th 
volumes of his edition of the Poeta Minores Gracu His 
Stobaeus is in the press. 

Aristophanis Nubes,fabula nobilissima, inUgrior edita auc* 
tore Caroio Reisigio Thuringio: accedit Syntagma Criticum 
cum additamentis et commentatio de vi et u$u iv particuUe* 
Lipsiae, 1820. 

Aristophanis Pax, ex recensione G. Dindorjii. Lipsiae^ 1820. 

A sixth volume of Matthias's Euripides has just appeared^ 
containing his notes upon the first four plays. 

A Key to the Latin Language, embracing the double object 
of speedily qualifying students to turn Latin into English, and 
English into Latin : and peculiarly useful to young gentlemen, 
who have neglected or foigotten their juven'de instructions. 

We have examined this, elegant little work, and find more 
XNTiginality than is often found in similar elementary books. 

An Introduction to Latin Comtruing ; or, easy and progres- 
sive lessons for reading ; to be used by the pupil as soon as the 
first declension has been committed to memory, adapted to the 
most popular grammars, but more particularly to that used in 
the college at Eton ; and designed to illusttate the inflection of 
the declinable parts of speech, the rules for gender, for the 
preterperfect tense, and of Syntax ; having the quantity of the 
words marked, and accompanied with qnestions, to which are 
added some plain rules ior construing. By J. Bosworth/ •* ' 
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Latin Comtrumg: or, ea^ and progressive lessons from 
Classical audiors; with rules jfor translating JLsUui into EngUsb^ 
designed to teacb the analysis of simple and compound senten« 
cesy and the method of Construing Eutropius, and Nepos^ as 
\(rell as the higher Classics, without the help of an English 
translation ; intended for the use of junior classes in schools, 
and of those who have not the advantage of regular instruction, 
for whom the quantity of those syllables, on which the pronun- 
ciation depends, is marked ; to which is added, a full account 
4>f the Roman calendar, with rules for reduang.tbe English to 
Ae Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 
• These two little volumes are calculated to introduce the 
pupil to Latin constraction, accordbg to the rules of Sj^ntax, 
as given in the Eton, Valpy's and Ruddiman's Grammars. 

An Enquiry into the doctrines of Necessity and Predestir 
nation, 8^c. hy E. Copleston, D. D. rrovost of Oriel^ 
Oxford, lliacos intra muros peccatur et ultra. 

Dr. Copleston is the able defender, and one of the brighter 
ornaments, of the University oi Oxford. ' In this work lie Into 
shown his orthodoxy in religious, and his sagacity in metapb^ 
sical, discussion. But he will acquire strong datms to the 
gratitude of disputants on 3II subjects, if he executes the plan 
mentioned in his Preface, — an attempt to prevent the equivocal 
use of words. If this were done with respect to the terms most 
commonly employed in abstract reasoning, *' it would tend " 
to use his words, '^ to abridge many a useless, and to settle 
many a mischievous, controversy. It is the key to a thousand 
errors, whicl^ have abused mankind under the false name of 
philosophy ; and nothing would tend more to the advancement 
of knowledge, than such an enquiry into the use of words; be- 
cause the same vigor of mind, which is now often strained and 
baffled in contending with imaginary difficulties, would then be 
exerted in a right direction, or at least would not be spent in 
vain. Something of this kind I hope hereafter to be able to 
execute, not however without apprehension of incurring the 
displeasure of those, who, if my speculations are well founded, 
will appear to have lost their time in logomachy, and to have 
Avasted their strength in endeavouring to grasp a phantom, or 
in fighting the air." 

As- a specimen of the author's manner of arguing and writing 
on the subject, we extract the following passage : 
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'^^ The doctrine of fate and predestinadon^ was strenuously 
maintained by the Stoical School, and we collect from Cicero, 
in bis treatise De Fato, what the knot was which tied tlieoi down 
to such unnatural opinions. Every proposition, they said, i$ 
either true or false. This is essential to a proposition, and it is 
universally admitted. Although, therefore, I may not know 
which it is, yet that it is one or the other, and that it is so at 
the time it is uttered, is certain ; and my ignorance does not at 
all affect the certainty of the proposition. Suppose then I say, 
^^ such an event will happen next year." It is at this moment 
either true or false, because the proposition is now, and when 
the diing happens, the truth, which lay hid in the proposition be* 
fore, is only made apparent then ; its nature is not altered. This 
they called a demonstration, aud thought that nobody could 
deny it, who was not prepared to deny the premise '^ that every 
proposition is either true or false/' But it is in fact an abuse of 
the word true — the precise meaning of M-hith is '* id quod res 
est" An assertion respecting the future, therefore, is neither true 
nor false. And if they press us still further with the nature of pro<f 
position, we have only to reply, that it is not a proposition iu that 
sense of the word proposition above explained^ and thus tlieii* 
whole argument falls to the ground. Frivolous as the exapiple 
appears^ hen exhibited in the simple form, yet whole yolume^ 
of perplexing metaphysics have been spun out of these flimsy 
materials." 

'^ The equivocal sense pf the word true is combined with 
another error that runs through all the reasoning in that treatise, 
whether the speaker be Epicurean or Stoic. There i^ a 
confusion of words with things ; physical cause is confounded 
with logical reason ; truth with reality; certaiifty of the mind 
with certainty of the object. When these equivocations are 
detected and removed, the whole dispute vanishes into empty air»" 

Pindari Carminu recensuit, metra constituit, lectionisque 
yarietatem adjecit Ch. Guil. Ahlw ardt. Editio minor in usum 
Praelectionum Acad, et Schol. Lips. Hahn. 1820. 

This edition, with respect to the metrical arrangement, is 
founded on the following canon, which is laid do|wn in the Pre- 
face; " J?o^ti8 Graecis dividere vocabulum inter duos versus 
non licuisse, et quemque versum integro vocabulo cceptum clau- 
sumque fuisse." This discovery the learned editor first an- 
nounced to the literary world in, the year 1801, and therefore 
with justice disputes the palm with Professor Boeckh, who in 
1808 published it as the result of his own investigations. With 
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respect to the accuracy, however, of this axioni, we quote the 
following observations from the Preface to Matthias's Euripides : 
*^ Levius est, nee tamen praetereundum, quod Ahlwardtius et 
Boeckhius monuerunt, nusquam versum finiri, nisi finito etiain 
vocabulo, nee uuquam verbum in duos versus distribuendum 
esse. Qua in re pergratum mihi accidit, quod, quibus argu- 
inentis ego banc sententiam in litteris ad Herniannuni datis im- 
pugnaveram, ea hujus viri rei metricas et scenicae Graecorum 
longe peritissimi assensu et suffragio comprobari, epraefatione- 
ejus, Herculi fur. praemissa p. ix. sqq. intellexi. Igitur senten- 
tiam illam jam satis ab Hermanno refutatam esse ptito, quod, 
in tragiciscerte, concessit nuper ipse Boeckhius Prttf. ad Pindar, 
p. XXX. in Pindaro aliam rem esse contendens. £t de Pin- 
daro qvidem nunc non disputo: hoc tantum addo, nonplus 
offensioms habere unius verbi in duos versus distribuUoiiem, 
quam sensus/ ut ita dicam, distractionem earn, qua in priori 
versu articulus, prS^positio vel alia particula cum sequetitibus 
arete copulata, in altero nomen vel verbum positum legitur, 
qualia niulta occurrunt in Boeckhii Pindaro, ut in Olymp. 2, 
99. 6, 17. 53. 9, 19. 47.70. 10,19. 11,21. 14, 1.5. Nam, sive 
versu finito finiri etiam nutnerum existimes, absurdum est, ver- 
borum cdmpagem' ciim iiomeri natura pugnare; sive, id quod 
verius est, numeros contimiari statuas, et banc ofo causam v. c. 
articulus in altera numerorum parte poni, in altera nomen sine 
offensione potest, quid impedit, quominus etiam verba in duos 
versus divisa esse dicamus, quas pronuntiando non niagis divel- 
lebamur V 

For ourselfes we can only add : 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 

M. ThUH Cieerenia libri tres de Natura Deorum ex recennooe 
*J. A. Emestr et cum omnium Eruditorum notis, quas Jo. Daviaii 
editio ultinia habet. Accedit Apparatus Criticus ex xx. atift* 
pliuscodicibus Mss. iK>pdumcollatisdigestus a G. H. MosEnBio^ 
Philos. D. et in Gymnasio Uhnensi Professore, qui idem suam 
auuotationem interposuit. Copias criticas congessit, Danielis 
Wyttenbachii selecta Scholarum suasque Animadversiones ad- 
jecit Fr. Creuzer, Theol. ac Philos. D. et Literar. in Acad, 
fleidelb. ](^rofe$sor. Lipsiae, 1818. In Bibliopolio Hahniaho. 

The title-piage to this truly elaborate ^edition, sufficiently 
explains its merits and utility. In addition to the materials de- 
tailed in it, are suHoined, '' Insigniores aliquot Lectiones ex 
*Schiit2fi Ciceitnik Operum Editione (T. xv. Lips. 1816.) eno- 
^tatae;** *« Excerpta maxititam partem critica ex Anitnadvei^iotii- 
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bus F. A. Wolfii ex faniiltari interpretatione Ciceronis de Naf uHt 
Deorutn adL. i. c. 1 — 10. editis in Libro, qui inscribitur : Lit- 
terarische Analekten, Herausg. v. F. A. W. ii. p. 577 — 3£0.;" 
and two Indices^ one rerum et verborum, qua in notis explican^ 
tur, the other aiictorum, qui in notis, maximam partem a Da^ 
visiOf emendantur, tentantur, vindicantur. The ScholiB of Wyt- 
tenbach are extremelj^ vaUiable, and would singly constitute ^ 
very useful and compendious edition of these three books de 
Natura Deorum for the higher classes of our public schools. 

Eclaircissemens faistoriques, sur le Papyrus Grec trouv6 eft 
Egypte, et connu sous le nom de contrat de Ptol6mai's ; par M. 
Champollion Figeac. Paris 1821. 

lo. Nicol. Secundi Hayani Opera omnia, emeadatius et cum 
notis adhuc ineditis P. Burmanni Secundi denuo edita cura P. 
Bosscha Litt. humm. in illustri Davenlr. Athenaeo profeissore* 
Leydeii. 2. Bvo. 1821. 

Domine salvum: pri^repour les Grecs; musique d'un Grec 
[M. Nicolopoulos de Smyrne], arrang6e d trois voix par M. Ber- 
ton. Paris fol. 

Syst&me perfeetioiin6 de Conji^ison des Yerbes^ Grecs, 
pr6sent6 daos une suite de tableaux paradigmatiques, par D. 
FrM. Thiersch, prof, au Lyc^e de Munich ; traduit de FAlJe- 
mand par F. M. C. Jourd% J). M. P. Paris 1821,. fol. 

De POrigine de la Cremation, ou de Tusage de br&ler les 
corps : Dissertation traduite de TAnglais de Mr. Jamitson par 
A. M. H. B ♦ ♦ ♦ *. [Boulard'] Paris 1821. 8va, 

A. K, [the celebrated Adamantius Coray.] ^Xorifup Sttaravp tmv 
^fwywwv hr etrfoAn tijj 'EXA^;. Paris 1821. Svo.* (Extensive 
9l>d very interesting Prolegomena are prefixedf) 

Les Oiseaux et les Fleurs, AH6gorieff Morales d'Azz-Edditi 
£lmocaddessi, publi6es en Arabe, avec une traduction et dea 
notes par M. Garcin, Paris. Imprimerie Roy ale. 1821. 

£rkrarung einer .dSgyptischen Vakunde auf Papyrus in Grie- 
chischer Cursivschrift vom jahre 104. vor der Christich^n 
Zeitrechnung, in der offentlichen Sitzung der Konigl. Preussis- 
cfheh Ak^deniie der Wissenschuften den 24, Jan. Vbrgelessen 
von August Boeckh. &c. Berlin 1891. 4to. 

Index Lectionum quee in Universitate Literaria Berolinensi 
per semestre aestivum mstituen^ur. Berol. 1821. 4to. (To thia 
VOL. XXIV. CI. JL NO. X LVIll. 2 G 
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index is annexed, as an introduction^ a learned explanation by 
Prof. Boeckh, of two Greek ins€riptions recently found in 
the neighbourhood of Athens). 

Prodi Philosophi Platonici Opera e codd. Paris, nunc 
primum edidit, Lect. Variet. etComo^ent. illustravit V. Cousin, 
prof, philos. &c. Tomus iv, continens 11. priores libros com- 
menUrii in Parmenidem. Paris 1821. (See p. 336 of this No.) 

De Apolline Patricio el Minerva Primigenia Atheniensium, 
pro facultate docendi in Academia Ruperto-Carolinae scribebat 
J. C. F. Baehr. Heidelb. 1820. 

Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem priorem Commentarii. 
Primum edidit Annotationemque subjecit Frid. Creuzer. Fran- 
cof. adM. 1821. 

Vossiana mit Anmerkungen, Von Friedrich Creuzer. 1821. 

The edition of Aristaenetus' Epistles by Prof. Boissonade 
M'ill immediately appear. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The elegant Alcaics of X. Y. Z. from Cambridge, on the Death of the 
Queen, savor too much of party politics for this Journal. • Wc wish to 
call the learned writer's attention to a general canon, wiiich we> have 
endeavoured to establish, that in Lyric poetry if a verse ends in a short 
vowel, the next verse should not begin with a vowel, unless where the 
sense ends with the end of the line. 

We shall have to notice in our next No. several new works, which. the 
press of aiccidejital matter in this obliges us to postpone. 

The same cause Svili, we trust, apologise for the delay of the Dublin 
Bssay, of several articles in Prose and Verse, and of the Adversaria lite- 
raria. 

We are afraid that the article of P.R. conveys an indirect attack on the 
religion of our country. 

<^0n the pronunciation of Coriolanus" in our next. 

We shall notice the project lately addressed to the Sovereigns of 
Europe for the foundation of a Latin city. 



ENO OF ^O. XLVIll. 
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